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MILITARY SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST 


FRIDAY, JUNE 1, 1951 


ComMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND 
THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Untrep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:06 a. m, in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), Wiley, 
George, Smith (New Jersey), Hickenlooper, McMahon, Lodge, Ful- 
bright, Tobey, Sparkman, Gillette, Brewster, Bridges, Byrd, Salton- 
stall, Johnson (Texas), Morse, Fefauver, Knowland, Hunt, Cain, and 
Stennis. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the commit- 
tee staff of the Armed Services Committee; William H. Darden, clerk, 
Committee on Armed Services; Francis O. Wilcox, chief of staff, and 
Carl M. Marcy, staff associate, Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russeixi. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen of the committee, our witness today is Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson. Mr. Acheson has headed the State Department 
during one of the most trying periods in the history of the United 
States. He has grappled with problems of a colossal magnitude, some 
of which had never been encountered in our country’s prior history. 

As Secretary of State he has participated in all of the decisions of 
recent years which have determined America’s global policies. It is 
fair to say that he is one of the principal architects of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. He is probably in as good a position as 
any man to answer many of the questions this committee has on inter- 
national relations, particularly in regard to the Far East. 

Mr. Secretary, the committee has directed me to administer the 
oath to all witnesses. Will you please rise and raise your right hand? 

The evidence which you will give this committee upon all matters 
asked of you on this inquiry will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Secretary Acreson. So help me God. 

Chairman Rvussrit. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. 
Secretary ? 


PROCEDURAL MATTER OF RELEASING STATE DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTIONS 


Senator Know.anp. Mr. Chairman, a procedural matter. My un- 
derstanding was that the first order of business when the Secretary 
appeared was going to be the procedural matter of to release or not to 
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release to the public the document of December 23, 1949, and I merely 
suggest that under that order, that rather than having the Secretary 
proceed to a general statement, unless he was going to speak on this 
specific issue, we should take up the procedural matter first. 

Chairman Russe... That is a matter that addresses itself to the 
committee. The Secretary advised me he had a statement about 18 
minutes in length. I did not know whether it related to the procedural 
matter or to a general statement. 

Senator Knownanp. Well, I understood if the record will be checked 
that we had a unanimous consent agreement that the first order of 
business would be the procedural matter, and I consented to the vote 
going over until today with that understanding. 

Chairman Russet. I think the Senator is essentially correct. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on this 
matter. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, if I may 
be recognized, that Senator Knowland correctly states the modified 
motion the other day, and I want to read from the Senator’s own 
statement: 


As far as I am concerned, if the committee will agree to take it up at the— 
when the Secretary of State appears as the first order of business so that we 
can get it out of the way when the Secretary is before us and not at the-end 
of some questioning, I would be willing to consent so far as I have any control 
over the situation to postpone the matter until the Secretary appears, provided 
it is the first order of business. 

And the committee accepted that unanimously. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator McMahon. 


HEARING ACHESON FIRST 


Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, you appointed me a member of 
the subcommittee along with the senior Senator from California to 
consider the matter of the declassification of documents that were to 
be produced here, and one of them is this document. 

The Senator from California has been seeking the declassification 
of this document as I understand it for about a year and a half. 

There have been parts of it that have been released by the United 
Press out of Tokyo. The release came—— 

Senator Brewster. We do not hear very well. 

Senator McManon. The release came from Tokyo of this document. 

I proceeded to examine the document, and after examining it, I 
told the Senator from California, in my opinion, that the Secretary 
or some one of the subordinates ought to be heard on that matter 
before it was put in the record. The Senator from California, as 
I recollect it, did not either disagree or agree at that point. 

I left it with him on Tuesday, about noon, as I recall it, at that 
point; and I had to leave the city to go to a speaking engagement 
which had been made many weeks before. 

The next day was Memorial Day. 

I had no notice from the Senator from California that he was 
going to bring this matter to an issue in my absence. I would have 


appreciated being advised that he intended to bring it before the 
committee. 
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The committee decided to sit, with which I do not disagree, but I 
would have appreciated the courtesy of having the matter brought 
up in my presence. 

Senator Know1tanp. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator McManon. No; I will not yield at this point. 

We have here a question, a procedural matter regarding one of 
probably a Gevuiniod documents that may well be considered in the 
course of this investigation. 

We have the Secretary of State here, I presume, to make a general 
statement on the general scope of his testimony; and then, to be sub- 
mitted to the questioning of the committee. 

I just wish to register my protest at taking up this matter, at this 
time, before the Secretary has a chance to saat his general statement. 

If the Senator from California wishes to bring it up after he has 
finished with it, I have no objection at all; but I do think the orderly 
way to proceed about it, and certainly the way I would have urged 
and insisted, if I had been here, and if I had known this was coming 
up, should be followed. 

Senator KNow.aNnp. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet, Senator Knowland. 

Senator KNowx.anp. Since the Senator has mentioned my name, I 
think that the record ought to be very clear on the situation. I did 
take the matter up with my colleague from Connecticut, who is a 
member of the subcommittee. We discussed it; I asked him to consult 
with the Department of State. This was several days ago, the exact 
date of which I do not recollect. 

He did, I understand, consult with the State Department, because 
on the following day, which I think was the day before Memorial 
Day, I again talked to him and told him I was anxious to get this docu- 
ment made available before Admiral Sherman was finished and before 
the Secretary came on the stand. 

I understood him to say that the State Department still felt that 
the matter should not be declassified and that they wanted to be heard 
on the matter. I have always agreed that on any of these cases the 
department concerned should be heard. 

The night before, and I think before the Senator left for Connecti- 
cut, I did again in the record ask that somebody, some representative 
from the State Department, be present and on Memorial Day, which 
was a hardship on all Senators who had to meet on that day—and 
I have canceled out many engagements in my own State and elsewhere 
in order to attend these meetings—Mr. Fisher, the counsel, as I un- 
derstand, of the State Department, was here, presented his views. 
The record is very clear that I wanted and I insisted that the State 
Department be heard before the committee take any action. 

everal motions were then made. I moved, after hearing Mr. 
Fisher, that the document be made a part of the public record. Sen- 
ator Johnson of Texas quite properly moved that the matter go over 
se tn That was defeated, this substitute motion, by a vote of 
7 to 7. 

At that point I suggested that as a compromise and due to the fact 
that the Senator from Connecticut was away, that if the committee 
would agree that this would be taken up as the first order of business, 
I thought it would be perfectly agreeable to me, and I would not press 
a vote at that time for the several reasons that we have indicated. 
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DISPOSING OF PROCEDURAL MATTER FIRST 


Now, I think this is a very important matter to be settled. I think 
we have a gentleman’s agreement, as well as a unanimous. agreement, 
that it will be disposed of first. I think it is entirely proper that 
before a vote is taken, if the Secretary of State himself desires to 
express reasons why the document heahd not be made available, that 
in the general discussion on this matter he be heard to that point; but 
1 do not believe the committee, under the unanimous consent agreement 
and under the gentlemen’s understanding, should proceed to a general 
statement of the Secretary until we have disposed of this procedural 
matter, 

Senator Witey. What is the document? 

Senator Knowtanp. The document is the Department of State Spe- 
cial Guidance No. 28, dated December 23, 1949, policy information 
paper, relating to Formosa, in which the Department of State advised 
certain of its representatives overseas that the island of Formosa had 
no strategic value. 

Chairman Russet. The Senator from California is undoubtedly 
correct. The committee did agree to take this matter up this morning. 
As I understood his request, it was before any questions were asked, 
but I shall not haggle over that point. If he desires to insist that we 
proceed with this before the Secretary makes his brief statement, why, 
it is my Judgment that is certainly covered within the intent of the 
agreement of the committee on Wednesday. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, does the record show that it is 
before questions or before a statement is made ? 

Chairman Russexx. The literal statement, as I believe was—well, I 
shall read it again: 

In view of the statements that have been made of the situation and because I 
feel that this is a matter in which as large a membership of the committee as 
possible should be present, so far as I am concerned, if the committee will agree 
to take it up when the Secretary of State appears as the first order of business, 
so that we can get it out of the way when the Secretary is before us and not at 
the end of some questioning, I will be willing to consent, as far as I have any 


control over the situation, to postpone the matter until the Secretary appears, 
providing it is the first order of business. 


The Chair then stated: 


I think that is a very reasonable position on the part of the Senator from 
California, and I hope no one will except to it. 

That is the pertinent record with respect to this matter. 

In view of that record, and the Senator from California insists upon 
taking this matter up, the matter of the declassification of the docu- 
ment prior to hearing the statement of the Secretary of State. I shall 
sustain his position so far as the Chair is concerned with a ruling. 

If the Secretary of State deals with the declassification of this 
matter, however, if he thinks it is wise, I feel he should be permitted 
to make a statement, and proceed as to the declassification of the docu- 
ment involved. 

Mr. Secretary, do you desire to make any statement with respect 
to the classification imposed by the State Department on this 
document ? 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. DEAN G. ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ADRIAN S. FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER 


Secretary Acnrson. Yes, sir; I should like to do that. 

Chairman Russeii. Very well. 

Secretary AcueEson. I will have to postpone my prepared state- 
ment because that statement does not deal with the classification of 
the document in question. I trust at some proper time I shall be per- 
mitted to make that general statement. 


TEXT OF DOCUMENT AT ISSUE 


Senator Sarronsratu. Mr. Chairman, if it is in order and I may ask 
it, would either the Secretary or yourself describe as accurately as it 
is possible or proper to describe what the statement is, and what is 
allegedly in it, and what the issue before this committee is. 

Senator Knowxanp. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest as a procedural 
matter, because these documents are not—except in the yellow bound 
books are not—available, might I suggest that one of the clerks of 
the committee—it will not take long—read the document so that all 
members will have the information. 

Chairman Russe... If there is no objection, the document at issue 


will be read. 
Mr. Darpen (reading) : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS AREA—POLICY ADVISORY STAFF 
(Special guidance No. 28, December 23, 1949) 


Po.iicy INFORMATION PAPER—FORMOSA 


I. Problem 

To formulate information policy which will minimize damage to United States 
prestige and others’ morale by the possible fall of Formosa to the Chinese 
Communist forces. 


II. Background 

A. Comment on Formosa is on the increase as the Communist advances on the 
Chinese mainland leave the island as the last substantial part of China under 
Nationalist control. Attention is focused by three principal elements: 

1. Communists, world-wide, who charge the United States with conspiring 
to build the island into a fortress to be taken over by the United States (if it 
does not already control it), thereby trying to brand the United States with the 
mark of aggressive imperialism, and also hoping to get us involved in a risky 
and unpromising venture ; 

2. Pro-Nationalists (principally in the United States) who consider Formosa 
a redoubt in which the Government could survive, and who tend to create an 
impression the United States is delinquent if it fails to “save Formosa” ; 

3. Groups in the United States who are inclined to be critical of the United 
States for failure to act to prevent loss of the island to the Communists, largely 
because of mistaken popular conception of its strategic importance to United 
States defense in the Pacific. 

B. Loss of the island is widely anticipated, and the matter in which civil and 
military conditions there have deteriorated under the Nationalists adds weight 
to the expectation. Its fall would threaten: 

1. Loss of United States prestige at home and abroad to the extent we have 
become committed in the public mind to hold it; 

2. Damage to the morale of other nations, particularly in the Far East, which 
are disturbed by the Communist gains and fear its possible further advances. 

C. Formosa, politically, geographically, and strategically, is part of China in 
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no way especially distinguished or important. Although ruled by the Japanese 
(as “Taiwan’’) for 50 years, historically it has been Chinese. Politically and 
militarily it is a strictly Chinese responsibility. 

It is true that the technical status of the island remains to be determined by 
the Japanese peace settlement, but the Cairo agreement and Potsdam declara- 
tion and the surrender terms of September 2, 1945, looked to its return to China 
and the United States facilitated its take over by Chinese troops shortly after 
VJ-day. 

Even the small United States military advisory group sent there at Chinese 
Government request was completely withdrawn a year ago. Merely a handful 
of military attaché personnel with diplomatic status remains. The United States 
never has had military bases there, and never has sought any special concessions 
there. 

ECA work done on the island, particularly through the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction, has been of purely economic and technical nature for 
assistance in improvement of conditions, and no quid pro quo has been sought. 

D. United States public opinion has concerned itself primarily with the ques- 
tion of the island’s strategic importance; there has been insistent demand from 
a few sources for military action by the United States, but it has not assumed 
significant proportions. Rather public opinion obviously is divided and uncertain, 
and there is no apparent consensus for a particular course of active intervention. 


III. Treatment 


A. If rising public interest warrants it, gradually increasing attention may be 
paid Formosa, to establish, publicly the facts indicated below. Overseas use 
should be made of unofficial materials in public analysis and comment appearing 
both at home and abroad, as well as official statements as they may appear. 
Label conflicting public statements properly as “individual expressions of opin- 
ion,” as “unofficial,” ete. 

B. All material should be used best to counter the false impressions that : 

1. Formosa’s retention would save the Chinese Government ; 

2. The United States has a special interest in or “designs on” the island or any 
military bases on Formosa ; 

8. Its loss would seriously damage the interests of either the United States or 
of other countries opposing communism ; 

4. The United States is responsible for or committed in any way to act to save 
Formosa. 

C. Without evidencing undue preoccupation with the subject, emphasize as 
appropriate any of the following main points: 

1, Formosa is exclusively the responsibility of the Chinese Government : 

(a) Historically and geographically a part of China ; 

(6) The national government has run the island’s affairs since the take-over 
and is responsible for present conditions there ; 

(c) The United States has assumed no responsibilities or obligations, actual 
or moral. att 

2. Formosa has no special military significance: 

(a) Itis only approximately 100 miles off the China coast ; 

(b) Other potential objects of Communist aggression are closer to points on 
the Chinese mainland than to Formosa ; 

(c) China has never been a sea power and the island is of no special strategic 
advantage to the Chinese Communist armed forces. 

3. Economic assistance in Formosa has been for economic and social purposes, 
has been consistent with demonstrated United States concern for the welfare of 
the Chinese generally, and has involved no thought of special concessions for the 
United States. 

4. In areas of insistent demand for United States action, particularly in the 
United States itself, we should occasionally make clear that seeking United States 
bases on Formosa, sending in troops, supplying arms, dispatching naval units, 
or taking any similar action would: 

(a) Accomplish no material good for China or its Nationalist regime ; 

(b) Involve the United States in a long-term venture producing at best a new 
area of bristling stalemate, and at worst possible involvement in open warfare ; 

(c) Subject the United States to a violent propaganda barrage and to reaction 
against our “militarism, imperialism, and interference” even from friendly peo- 
ples, and particularly from Chinese, who would be turned against us anew; 

(d@) Eminently suit purposes of the U. S. S. R., which would like to see us 
“substantiate” its propaganda, dissipate our energies and weaken effectiveness 
of our policies generally by such action. 
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5. In reflecting United States unofficial demands for action of various kinds 
in Formosa, avoid giving them prominence unwarranted by their limited (usually 
individual) source, and make clear that the total of such demands evidences con- 
cern and frustration in some quarters but does not add up to a consensus on any 
particular position different from that officially taken. 


BD. Avoid: 

1. Speculation which would show undue concern with whether Nationalists 
can hold the island or when Communists may take it; 

2. References which would indicate important strategic significance, or that 
the island is a political entity ; 

3. In output to China, any emphasis on bad conditions in Formosa under the 
Nationalists, although to other areas reference can be made among reasons why 
Nationalists are vulnerable there as elsewhere; 

4. Statements that Formosa’s final status still is to be determined by the 
Japanese peace treaty ; 

5. Name “Taiwan”; use “Formosa.” 


TEXT OF LETTERS OF TRANSMITTAL 


There is also the letter of transmittal. 

Would you like for me to read it? 

Chairman Russe.z. I don’t think that is necessary, unless some of 
the committee members desire it. 

However, I think it will be well to read it. 

Mr. Darpen. April 26, 1951. 


My Dear Senator Knowland—— 


Chairman Russet... I mean the one transmitting the document, with 
respect to classification. 

Mr. Darven. Here is a letter from the Secretary of Defense, dated 
May 22, 1951: 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed herewith are documents which I have received 
today from the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State’s letter which 
accompanies them. 


Faithfully yours, 
Rospert Lovett. 


Senator McManon. Who signed that? 

Mr. Darven. Robert Lovett, Under Secretary of Defense. 

Chairman Russeiu. I want the letter from the State Department, 
transmitting it to the Defense Department. 

Mr. Darven. All right, sir. [Reading:] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1951. 
Hon. Grorce C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of Defense. 

My Dear SECRETARY MARSHALL: I have your letter forwarding a letter of 
Senator Russell, dated May 7, 1951, requesting that certain documents specified 
by Senator Knowland be furnished for use in the investigation now being con- 
ducted by the Committee on Armed Services and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, 

Senator Knowland, in his letter of April 17, 1951, made six requests; replies 
to the first four requests follow: 

1. “The Wedemeyer report on Korea submitted to the President under date 
of September 19, 1947, along with the report on China which has been published 
in the so-called China White Paper.” 

The Wedemeyer report has already been made available to the committees. 

2. “The memorandum issued by the State Department on December 23, 1949, 
circulated among United States diplomatic missions abroad stating among other 
things that ‘Formosa has no special military significance.’ Also please furnish 
the names of the group or committee in the State Department who participated 
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in the formulation of this document as I shall desire some, or all of them to be 
called before the combined committee.” 

Attached is a copy of Special Guidance No. 28 issued on December 23, 1949, 
by the Policy Advisory Staff of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, Department of State. This copy is transmitted with the 
understanding that, as a classified document, it will not be made a part of the 
public record of the hearings now going on before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. The series of in- 
formation policy papers, of which No. 28 is one item, is designed primarily 
for the purpose of providing the necessary background and guidance to assist 
United States Government information media and United States missions abroad 
in interpreting major developments affecting United States foreign policy. 
Such guidance is necessary in order that the Government’s information media 
may contribute effectively to the achievement of United States foreign policy 
objectives. Making information policy guidance public would adversely affect 
the conduct of the foreign relations of the United States. Revelation of the 
detailed methods by which the United States conducts its foreign information 
program would be of assistance to the Soviets not so much in advising them 
of what our techniques are, but more in permitting them to take an informa- 
tion directive and use it for extensive counter-propaganda. By its very nature 
an information policy guidance paper has to include descriptions of the various 
attitudes on questions and instructions on emphasis and the attitude to take 
in answering questions. If a copy should be made public, the U. S. 8S. R. 
could use it to discredit the information program of the United States by argu- 
ing that the Voice of America is not interested in portraying truth, but rather 
thinks up its arguments (and by implication, its facts) as they may be neces- 
sary to support a preconceived foreign policy. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Department of State cannot authorize the de- 
classification for inclusion in the public record of the document in question. 

In this general connection I invite your attention to my reply of April 26, 
1951, to Senator Knowland’s original letter, a copy of which is attached. 
The following paragraph in my letter of April 26 constitutes the response to 
the second portion of Senator Knowland’s second request : 

“As to its preparation, you will recall that I stated to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that I considered it unwise and contrary to the public interest to indi- 
eate which officers in the Department participated, other than to state that 10 
different officers in four offices within the Department participated in the draft- 
ing and clearing of this document. It must be recognized that papers of this kind 
are always the result of a give-and-take of views among the various persons 
on the working levels. If the names of the people who participated in drafting 
documents were to be made public, the inevitable tendency would be for each 
to keep a careful record of his precise contribution or attitude on any contro- 
versial subject. A department in which officers on the working level are busily 
engaged in making records against one another would, of course, not function 
as efficiently as one in which the principle of effective responsibility of the top 
officials is recognized.” 

In December 1949, Mr. Rowland H. Sargeant was Acting Assistant Secre 
tary for Public Affairs. 

3. “Confidential document No. 84 dated November 27, 1950, from the American 
Minister at Taiwan (Formosa) to the State Department relative to the visit 
of the undersigned to Formosa.” 

Attached is confidential dispatch No. 84 of November 27, 1950, from Taipei, 
which is transmitted with the understanding that, as a classified document, 
it will not be made a part of the public record of the present hearings. Because 
of the special circumstances surrounding these hearings, the Department is, 
in this one instance, submitting a confidential document concerning prominent 
personalities, but this action is not to be considered a precedent to be followed 
in normal circumstances. 

4. “Directive issued to the commander of the United Nations forces in Korea 
relative to United Nations policy regarding Republic of Korea officials being 
restricted from going north of the thirty-eighth parallel.” 

On October 12, 1950, the Interim Committee of the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, established in accordance 
with the General Assembly Resolution of November 7, 1950, passed a resolu- 
tion advising the unified command to take over temporarily “all responsibili- 
ties for the Government and civil responsibilities of these parts of Korea which 
had not been recognized by the United Nations as being under the effective 
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control of the Government of the Republic of Korea at the outbreak of hostil- 
ities and which may now come under occupation by United Nations forces, 
pending consideration by the United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea of the readministration of those territories.” Fol- 
lowing consultation between the Departments of State and Defense, and with 
General MacArthur, there was transmitted to General MacArthur on October 
29, 1950, a directive for the occupation of Korea north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. This directive was approved by the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of State, and the President. A copy of that directive is attached. 

Following discussions between representatives of the Departments of State 
and Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on November 2, 1950, transmitted a 
telegram to General MacArthur which had the full concurrence of the Depart- 
ment of State, to the effect that it was the understanding in Washington that 
he was prohibiting, for all practical purposes, the utilization of South Korean 
personnel in civil affairs matters in North Korea. The telegram informed Gen- 
eral MacArthur that it was not intended so to restrict him; rather it should 
be emphasized that he should make use of South Korean personnel in the 
administration of North Korea. 

With respect to paragraphs 5 and 6 of Senator Knowland’s letter, a further 
examination of the files is required to determine what material is available 
on the two points and what reply should be made to Senator Russell. These 
two points will be covered in a subsequent communication. 

The Department of State appreciates Senator Russell's assurance that the 
classified documents forwarded herewith will be “subject to the same security 
provisions that controlled the classified documents which the Department of 
Defense has previously provided for examination by members of the committee.” 

Sincerely yours, 


DEAN ACHESON. 

The letter bears the classification of confidential. 

Chairman Russeii. Mr. Secretary, if you desire to make any state- 
ment now we will be glad to hear from you. 

Secretary Acurson. Mr. Chairman, I should like to address myself 
to the question of this document. It deals with information to be 
given out over the Voice of America to minimize the damaging effects 
to the United States of the possible fall of Formosa. 

Senator Wiiey. We do not hear you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Acuerson. I was just describing, Senator, what the docu- 
ment was about. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD FORMOSA, OCTOBER 1948 TO JUNE 1950 


In discussing the document which, obviously, relates to the policy 
of the United States, I have, first, to state what the policy of the 
United States Government was in regard to Formosa, and I should 
like to deal with the period from October 1948 to January 25, 1950. 

Throughout that period there was one policy, and one policy only, 
which was adopted by the Government, and with the exception of one 
point in that policy, which I shall describe later on, a point which 
arose on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of December 1949, this policy was 
unanimously recommended to the President of the United States by 
all the departments concerned, and was approved by him. 

You see, therefore, that it originated during the administration of 
the State Department by my predecessor, and was carried on by me, 
so far as the State Department participation is concerned. 

That policy was as follows: First of all, it was understood and 
agreed that Formosa had strategic importance so far as the United 
States was concerned. 

The second point was that that strategic importance related to 
keeping Formosa out of the hands of a power which would be hostile 
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to the United States, and did not concern occupying or using Formosa 
by the United States. 

The third element of the policy, which never varied from October 
1948 to January 25, 1950, was that, in the existing condition, and 
strength of the Armed Forces of the United States, it was not pos- 
sible to commit or promise to commit any forces whatever, Armed 
Forces of the United States, to the defense of Formosa. 

The next element of the policy was that the State Department 
should, to the best of its ability, 4 diplomatic and economic means 
try to keep Formosa from falling into hands which would be hostile 
to us. 

Those are the main outlines of the policy. 

I, in August 1949, as Secretary of State, reported that I could no 
longer guarantee that economic and diplomatic means would be suc- 
cessful in keeping Formosa out of the hands of a power which might 
be hostile to us, and I may say that this policy was reviewed very fre- 
quently during the whole time that I was there. 

Senator Smirn. Pardon me; what was that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Acurson. I was saying that this policy was reviewed fre- 
quently during the period. 

Senator Smiru. I thought you gave a date. 

Secretary Acueson. I gave the wrong date, I am sorry tosay. The 
period was October 1948 to June 25, 1950, when I reported that what 
I have just stated, that it was reviewed again. 


BACKGROUND OF PREPARATION OF INSTRUCTIONS OF DECEMBER 1949 


While we were in this condition which I have just described, the 
Department of the Army, which was represented on the interdepart- 
mental group which coordinated the information policies, suggested 
to the Department of State, the suggestion coming from General 
Wedemeyer, who was Assistant Chief of Staff, to Assistant Secretary 
Allen, who is in charge of our Voice of America, that it might be 
very important to use the Voice of America and our international 
techniques to minimize any damage which might occur to us in event 
. of the fall of Formosa. 

The State Department said it was grateful for that suggestion and 
would go to work on the matter. 

The Department did go to work on the matter. 

First of all, there were two studies made, in September and October, 
as to the imminence and danger of this fall. 

Those studies unanimously reported that the fall would occur, and 
would occur probably in the year 1950. 

It was also unanimously understood in these policies, and reported, 
that, without American military support, support by our own Armed 
Forces, the island could not be held by those on it against serious 
attack from the mainland. 

In the light of those studies, and those conclusions of probable fact, 
this document which you have before you was prepared, and, as the 
heading indicates, the purpose of the document was to solve the prob- 
lem, if a of formulating policy which would minimize damage 
to the United States prestige and others’ morale by the possible fall 
of Formosa to the Chinese Communist forces. 
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MEANING OF VARIOUS PARTS OF THE DOCUMENT 


Now, I should like to explain to you the document which you have 
heard read. 

The document falls into three parts, the first part being entitled 
“Background.” 

That is information solely for those men who are preparing any 
broadcasts or public information which is to be put out through our 
Voice of America. All that part of the document has nothing to do 
with what that person has to say. 

This part of the document which begins with “Background,” and 
goes up to the subheading “Treatment,” tells the officer working on 
this matter what is the importance of this question, and why do we 
want something said about it. 

It also tells him what others are saying about this subject, so that 
he will know the information environment into which he is about 
to enter. 

That covers all that part of the document. 

Under the heading “Background,” up to the point where we come 
to “Treatment,” that is covered, and this, as I say, is solely for the 
information of the officers operating the Voice of America, or its 
various subdivisions, and is so understood. 

When we come to “Treatment,” the purpose of that section is to tell 
him the attitude that he should take and the things that he should 
stress, 

The final section of the paper is headed “Avoid,” and that tells him 
things that he should not say. 

Now under the heading of “Treatment,” I will not bore the com- 
mittee by reading that all over again. 

There is very little, 1 think, that anyone would find to quarrel with 
in that part of the document, with one exception, and that is—in two 
places it says, “All material should be used to counter the false im- 
pressions that” and one of them is that “Its loss would seriously 
damage the interests of either the United States or other countries 
opposing communism.” 

Another place in the document is headed, under “Treatment,” 
“The attitude shall be ‘Formosa has no special military significance’,” 
and it gives the reason why. 

Now, it may be argued—and undoubtedly will be argued—that the 
policy of the United States, as I have described it, is not as stated in 
the parts that I have referred to. 


MINIMIZING IMPORTANCE WHEN IN ADVERSITY 


The answer to that, the reason that we adopt this attitude, is that 
it is the only attitude which will have the desired effect, which is to 
minimize the damage to the prestige of the United States and to the 
morale of others should Formosa fall. 

It is a very common attitude in dealing with all matters of infor- 
mation, whether in the public or foreign information field, or in any 
other field. It is familiar to members of this committee that if a 
captain in command of a company finds that the companies on either 
ada of him are falling back and taking punishment, what he says to 
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his men is, “Don’t give it a thought. It doesn’t matter at all. You 
are doing fine. Digin. Hold it. It is all right.” 

You are all familiar with Mr. Churchill’s great statement in 1940 
that the British would fight on the beaches, fight in the streets, and 
fight in the hills. I don’t think any of you thought that that was a 
scientific report on the military programs of the British General 
Staff. 

This was an attitude and statement which had great effect. 

In the field of politics we are quite familiar with statements which 
are made about the Gallup poll’s report that this or that candidate 
or party is behind, that candidate or party says, “Why, it doesn’t 
mean anything; I haven’t started my campaign yet; wait until I get 
going.” 
~ ‘Those are common attitudes. I don’t know any other attitude 
which would be sounder to take if you believed, as we did believe— 
and rightly believed—that an event was going to happen which would 
be damaging to our prestige, than to say, ae your chin up; it 
doesn’t matter; this isn’t important; we will go ahead and deal with 
it in some other way.” 

That is what is behind this whole document. 





QUESTION OF CLASSIFICATION 






I come now to the question of classification. 
It is classified as confidential; it has been ever since it was written. 
In the letter to Senator Russell I told him that we could not agree to 
declassify it. It would have a very damaging effect, I hope you will 
agree, to take a document of the sort which I have described, which is 
a confidential instruction to your own officers as to how they shall deal 
with a situation which may develop, which fortunately did not de- 
velop, and make this public, 

All those who are hostile to the United States will use it for pur- 
poses which are very obvious, and which I described in the letter to 
Senator Russell. 

Making it public has no bearing on any issue before these two com- 
mittees, and I hope that you will not make it public. 

There is one matter in fairness, having mentioned it, I think I 
should say to the committee, which has no bearing on this question at 
all, but you must know the whole question of Formosa policy. 


DISAGREEMENT ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO FORMOSA IN DECEMBER 1949 





I stated that at the closing days of December 1949 there was a point 
at which recommendations were not unanimous, and that point had 
to do with a proposal put forward by the Defense Establishment, that ; 
a mission, military mission, should be sent to Formosa, and that some 
military assistance in addition to the $125,000,000 program, which was 
in the Appropriations Act of 1948, should be different. That proposal 
was made by the Defense Department. It was disagreed with by the 
State Department, We took the attitude that since the very state- : 
ment of our problem indicated that this could not be successful and 4 
that only the interposition of armed forces of the United States could 

save the island, what we would be doing would be making an effort 

here which was by hypothesis ineffective, and we would involve our- 
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selves with further damage to our prestige and to our whole position 
in the Far East. 

Those conflicting views—and this was not a matter of bitter or 
heated controversy—those views were laid before the President and 
the President decided to continue the policy as I have stated it before. 

Senator Know.ianp. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russety. Just one moment. In the early part of your 
remarks you said January 25, 1950. 

Secretary Acueson. I meant June 25, 1950. 

Chairman Russeitw. 1948 through 

Secretary AcuEson. October 1948 until June 25, 1950. That is the 
period that I am covering. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Knowland.° 





UNITED PRESS STORY ON THE INSTRUCTIONS 


Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, I think in order that the com- 
mittee may have the full background of this situation, I should give 
some background to it. On January 3, 1950, there was carried by the 
United Press with a Tokyo date line the following article, and I read: 


The United States State Department has notified its attachés that the loss 
of Formosa, island redoubt of the Chinese Nationalists, to the Communists was 
to be anticipated. 

The Department said the public must be sold on the idea that the island is of 
no strategic value in order to prevent the loss of prestige at home and abroad. 

A document containing the Department’s instructions on how to erase the 
“false impressions” of those pro-Nationalists interested in a “save Formosa” 
drive has been circulated here, it can be disclosed today. 

The document was prepared by the State Department’s public affairs area 
policy advisory staff, and was dated December 23. The word was sent to 
members of the Department and of some other Government offices. 

The document said there are “pro-Nationalists” (principally in the United 
States) who consider Formosa a redoubt in which the Government could survive, 
and who tend to create an impression that the United States is delinquent if 
it fails to ‘save Formosa.’ ”’ 

It said there are groups in the United States ‘‘who are inclined to be critical 
of the United States for failure to act to prevent the loss of the island to the 
Communists.” This is “largely because of a mistaken popular conception of its 
strategic importance to the United States defense in the Pacific,” the document 
added. 

“The loss of the island is widely anticipated, and the manner in which civil 
and military conditions there have deteriorated under the Nationalists adds 
weight to the expectation,” it said. 

The fall of Formosa, it continued, would threaten a loss of prestige by the 
United States at home and abroad “to the extent that we have become committed 
in the public mind to hold it.” 

The fall, it continued, also would threaten damage to the morale of other 
nations, “particularly in the Far East, which are disturbed by Communist gains 
and fear its possible further advances.” 

The document said Formosa, politically, geographically, and strategically, is 
a part of China and “in no way especially distinguished or important.” 

“Politically and militarily it is a strictly Chinese responsibility,” the docu- 
ment said. “It is true that the technical status of the island remains to be 
determined by the Japanese peace settlement, but the Cairo agreement and Pots- 
dam declaration and [Japanese] surrender terms of September 2, 1945, looked 
to its return to China, and the United States facilitated its take-over by Chinese 
troops shortly after VJ-day. 

“United States opinion has concerned itself primarily with the questien of 
the island’s strategic importance; there has been an insistent demand from a 
few sources for miiltary action by the United States, but it has not assumed 
significant proportions.” 
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The document said all available material should be used “to counter false 
impressions” that the retention of Formosa would save the Chinese Government, 
and that its loss would damage seriously the interest of either the United States 
or of other countries opposing communism. 

“Without evidencing undue preoccupation with the subject,” it continued, 
“emphasize as appropriate any of the following main points. 

“Formosa is exclusively the responsibility of the Chinese Government. For- 
mosa has no special military significance.” 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH STATE DEPARTMENT ON DOCUMENT 


Mr. Chairman, when that item appeared on the printer in the out- 
side room to the Senate, I immediately went to my office and under 
date of January 3 addressed the following letter to the Secretary of 
State: 


Dear MR, SecReTary: I understand that under date of December 23 or there- 
abouts the State Department issued a memorandum to various military attachés 
and others, indicating that Formosa could not be held for long and to do every- 
thing possible to prepare the public for the loss of the island and to stress the 
fact it was not needed for the strategic defense of the United States. 

As a member of the Senate Armed Services Committee and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, I desire to have a copy of this memorandum at the earliest 
possible date. 

With best personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
WittrAM F,. KNOWLAND. 


On January 7, 1950, I addressed the following letter to the Secretary 
of State: 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I called the State Department this morning to request 
the names of the committee which had been responsible for drafting the Decem- 
ber 23 memorandum advising the State Department personnel that Formosa had 
no strategic value. 

I first attempted to get Mr. Peurifoy in the Personnel Division, but he was 
out of the city and I talked with Mr. Bryan and made the request of him. He 
said he had to take it up with higher authority. At about 11:15 this morning, 
I received a call from Mr. George Kennan who stated both Secretary Acheson 
and Under Secretary Webb were out of the city. However, he stated that the 
State Department itself assumed responsibility for any such information sent out 
and that he felt that he must decline to give me the names of the persons 
constituting the committee which drafted the document. 

I emphasized to him that I felt that as a Member of the Senate of the United 
States I was entitled to this information and that while there might be some 
basis for the Department’s position to decline to release a document which they 
themselves had classified, I could see no excuse for not furnishing a Member of 
Congress the names of such committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 


In reply to that on January 17 I received a letter from the Secretary 
of State reading as follows: 


My Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: I have your letter of January 7 in which you 
refer to your effort to obtain the names of those responsible for drafting the 
December 23, 1949, memorandum, and to your conversation with Mr. George F. 
Kennan who advised you that he felt he could: not furnish you with the 
information. 

I fully agree with the position taken by Mr. Kennan that it would be inappro- 
priate to release the names of the officials who participated in the drafting of this 
paper. I feel that I, as Secretary of State, have responsibility for this particular 
document, in my opinion, rests with me and secondary responsibility rests with 
Mr. Howland Sargeant, Acting Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Public 
Affairs. 

I hope you will agree with the position I have taken in this matter. The 
responsibility is mine and I fully accept it. 
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IMPORTANCE OF DOCUMENT IN UNITED STATES POLICY 


Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I place an 
entirely different aspect on this document than the Secretary of State 
does. I think it is a key document of the foreign policy of this coun- 
try, which led up to the situation, the statement of the President on 
January 5, that the United States would give no further military aid 
to Formosa, and which many of us, at least, believe led up to the 
situation where the United States Government was peepared both to 
recognize the Communist regime of China and ultimately to turn 
Formosa over to them. 

I call your attention to the fact that in the background information 
they tried, I believe, to undermine and to cast reflection upon those 
who may disagree with the policy, which would have led to the fall of 
Formosa, by saying in subparagraph 2: 

Nationalists, principally in the United States, who consider Formosa a redoubt 
in which the Government would survive, and tend to create an impression that 
the United States is delinquent if it fails to save Formosa. 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt that way for a number of years. I have 
stated it publicly on the floor of the Senate of the United States; I am 
pleased to say that in the hearings before this committee, the Secretary 
of National Defense, Mr. Marshall, General Marshall; the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Bradley; each member of the 
Joint Chiefs, General Collins, General Vandenberg, and Admiral 
Sherman, all testified to the fact that in their military judgment it 
would be detrimental to the interests of this Nation to let Formosa fall 
into enemy hands. 

I call the attention of the committee to the fact that General Mac- 
Arthur, in his testimony before this committee, and in his statement 
before the two Houses of Congress, feels precisely the same way 
about it. 

At no time did General MacArthur nor did any other person who 
felt that way, so far as I know, advocate that the United States seize 
Formosa or that we ask for bases on Formosa, but we have felt for a 
long time that it would not be to our national interest to permit 
Formosa to fall into unfriendly hands. 


ANALYSIS OF DOCUMENT 


Now in the second section, B, which is more or less for the guidance 
and, I think, to be put out at proper places by the representatives of 
the State Department, they have this to say: 


The loss of the island is widely anticipated and the manner in which civil 
and military conditions there have deteriorated under the Nationalists adds 
weight to the expectation. It’s fall would threaten— 


Now, first of all, I wish to say that I think there were representatives 
on Formosa at that time who were following a studied course to under- 
mine the position of the Government of the Republic of China and 
had consistently sent back reports that the island could not hold out 
for a period of 90 days, perhaps. I believe that that was misinforma- 
tion being sent to the Government of the United States, and I think 
in the Army we would call it false official reports. 
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Now you go on to paragraph 3, subsection 3, under “Treatment” 
and here is what it says: 


All materials should be used best to counter the false impressions. 


Now let me read you this. This is what they were to do, to put 
out to counter what the State Department says was false impressions : 


1. Formosa’s retention to save the Chinese Government. 


Mr. Chairman, I say that is a false statement, because the last strong- 
hold of the Republic of China has been on Formosa and, if the island 
fell, obviously the Government of the Republic of China would fall at 
that point. 

2. The United States has a special interest in or design on the island or any 
military bases on Formosa. 

I admit we have no design on the island or desire no military bases, 
but I do submit that the evidence before this committee is clear that 
our responsible military people in the Defense Establishment believe 
that it would not be in the national interests of this country to have 
Formosa fall into enemy hands. 

In paragraph 3 it says: 

Its loss would seriously damage the interests of either the United States or 
other countries opposing Communism. 

Mr. Chairman, the information before this Committee is clear that 
it most seriously would damage the interests of the United States if 
the island should fall, and if this defeatist attitude of the Department 
of State had finally prevailed. 

Now in subsection 3 it says: 

Without evidencing undue preoccupation with the subject, emphasize as 
appropriate any of the following main points. 

Then subparagraph 2: 

Formosa has no military significance. 

Mr. Chairman, this is contrary not only to the advice that we have 
received since then but, in my judgment, it can be shown that it was 
contrary to the judgment of the competent military opinion prior to 
the time the December 23 document was put out. 

I call your attention further on that it says: 

In areas of insistent demand for United States action, particularly in the 
United States itself, we should occasionally make clear that seeking United 
States bases on Formosa, sending in troops, supplying arms, dispatching naval 
units, or taking any similar action would, (@) accomplish no material good for 
China or its national regime. 

I admit it would accomplish no material good for Communist 
China; I deny that it would accomplish no good for the National 
Government of the Republic of China, which we then recognized, 
which we now recognize, and which is a permanent member of the 
United Nations. 

In subparagraph E it had this to say: 

In reflecting United States unofficial demands for action of various kinds in 
Formosa avoid giving them prominence unwarranted by their limited, usually 
individual, source and make clear that the total of such demands evidence 
concern and frustration in some quarters, but does not add up to a consensus 
on any particular position different from that officially taken. 

In other words, anyone who questioned this fatal policy, which I 
believe the State Department had clearly outlined in this document, 
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was frustrated and was not speaking for any considerable body of 
American public opinion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is not only 
contrary to the best military advice in this Nation, but I want to read 
to you from a State Department official bulletin put out on June 3, 
1945, the following language from page 1019, United States Depart: 
ment of State bulletin. It reads as follows: 


STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Strategic factors greatly influence the problem of Formosa. With the excep- 
tion of Singapore no location in the Far East occupies such a controlling position. 

Formosa is separated from the continent of Asia by 100 miles, from the main 
island of the Philippines by 200 miles, and from Kyu hu, the nearest home island 
ot Japan, by 700 miles. Flying distance from military airports in Formosa 
is 559 miles to Canton, 428 miles to Shanghai, 1,290 miles to Tokyo. 

Formosa, larger than the State of Maryland, stands in a strategic relation to 
the China coast comparable for the United States to an imaginary island of such 
size 100 miles off the coast of North Carolina, 400 miles from New York City. 
Every point of the entire coast of China falls within a radius of 1,100 miles. A 
radius of 2,000 miles includes Burma, Singapore, Borneo, Guam, and Japan, 
including Hokkaido. 


IMPORTANCE OF DOCUMENT AND ITS DECLASSIFICATION 


Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I submit that 
here in the face of the State Department’s own document saying that 
with the single exception of Singapore the island was the most stra- 
tegic location in the Pas Kast, in face of the testimony before this com- 
mittee that the island has great strategic value and under no condi- 
tions should be allowed to fall into Communist hands, I submit that 
this is a basic document, not merely a guidance of ees overseas, but 
a basic revelation of the defeatist attitude of the Department of State 
in being prepared to let Formosa fall into unfriendly hands. 

I do not believe that the Secretary has made a case that this in any 
sense violates the security of our troops operating in Korea today, 
largely because, I believe, of this misguided policy. It does not in 
any sense threaten or undermine the cryptographic security of this 
Nation. I again submit, Mr. Chairman, the document should be made 
a part of our public record so that the Congress and the Nation may 
have a better understanding of the events which led up to the war in 
Korea. 

I think it is far better if the State Department would frankly 
acknowledge they made a serious mistake in the document and start 
out fresh, as Mr. Rusk has indicated in his speech the other night. 
But if that is not to be done, I think that now is the time and here is 
the place for us to get a clear understanding of just what policies 
have led to the Korean war. 

Senator Witry. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator KNownanp. Yes; I yield. 

Senator Wirey. Would you tell me what the date of that news- 
paper release was? 

Senator KnNowianp. January 3, 1950, which was 2 weeks after the 
December 23 document of 1949. 

Senator Witey. And does not that release itself substantially tell 
the contents of the document ? 
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Senator Knowranp. | think that it does, except that I think there 
is more information in the-document itself, and I think it is better, in 
fairness to the Department and otherwise, to have the full document 
made available rather than merely extracts from it. Otherwise a per- 
son might think that the extracts were taken out of context. 

I think that the extracts fairly represented at least the spirit of the 
document, but I think that it woud be better to have the entire back- 
ground made available. 


PRESS REPORTS OF DOCUMENTS 


Senator Wirey. Was that release published generally in the Amer- 
ican papers—what services ? 

Senator Knowxanp. Yes. 

Senator Witey. Under whose authority was it published ¢ 

Senator Know.anp. I do not know. There were many articles 
run through the country based on that, and subsequent articles which 
have been published. 

Senator Witzy. You got it out of a Washington paper? 

Senator Knowranp. I have gotten clippings out of the Washington 
papers. That particular thing I read from was the original dispatch 
which came in over the ticker. You know we have a United Press 
and Associated Press report right off the Senate floor, and as soon as 
it came in I tore it off, and went over to my office and wrote this first 
letter of January 3, which was the same date that the dispatch came 
off the printer. 

Senator Witxy. That was my question—it came over the UP and 
AP? 

Senator Knowranp. That is right; that is my recollection. 

Senator Witry. Thank you. 

Secretary Acneson. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment ? 

Chairman Russeiy. Certainly. 

Secretary Acueson. I would like to make three points. 


AVAILABILITY OF DOCUMENT BEFORE NOW 


I would not want the committee to believe, and I am sure Senator 
Knowland did not wish the committee to believe, that the State De- 
partment had ever attempted to keep this document from Senator 
Knowland. If my recollection is right, I believe I showed Senator 
Knowland the entire document and he read it in my office. 

Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Chairman, would you mind? I had not 
seen this document before. I understand that you did submit it 
to some committees but I have no recollection of ever having read the 
entire document. 

Secretary Acueson. My recollection is different. I thought you 
and Senator Smith, or you alone, called on me in my office and I 
showed you the document. However, I may be wrong about that. 

The next point that I should like to make is that the State Depart- 
ment 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I might say there, I do not ever 
recall seeing this document. Senator Knowland did ask to see it 
when we were there, but I am sure we did not see it. 

Secretary Acueson. My recollection is quite possibly wrong about 
it. 
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NO STATE DEPARTMENT LEAK 


The next point that I should like to make is that the State Depart- 
ment had nothing whatever to do with the leaking of this guidance 
paper to the press. This paper, in addition to being sent to State De- 

artment officers who run the Voice of America, is furnished to people 
in the military service who have the same sort of service in Germany 
and in Japan. That is one of the reasons why there is a group repre- 
senting the services which coordinate information. 

In due course it was sent in, among other places, to Tokyo, and 
the leak occurred there, and the eae in Tokyo are not under the 
jurisdiction of the State Department. 


EXTENT OF DIFFERENCES ON FORMOSA POLICY BEFORE JUNE 1950 


The last point that I should like to make is that you might have got- 
ten the impression from what Senator Knowland said that during the 
period I have been discussing, which is October 1948 to June 1950, 
that there was some difference in this regard between State Depart- 
ment policy and that of our military services. 

With the exception which I have already mentioned to you, that is 
not the case. It was the clear unequivocal recommendations of the 
military services that we could not employ any of our forces for the 
defense of Formosa. 

That policy was unanimously changed at the meetings which oc- 
curred on the 25th, 26th, and 27th of June 1950, following the attack 
in Korea. 

During the time we are discussing here, there was absolutely no dif- 
ference on that point. 

Senator. KNownanp. Would the Secretary mind a question? 
Wasn’t that our same policy in regard to Korea prior to June 25 
also, that we would not become involved? Did we not feel that was 
no place to become involved in war ? 

Secretary Acugson. I don’t think there was any formulation of 
policy. We had withdrawn our forces from it. Our attitude toward 

Corea was fundamentally based on the charter of the United Nations, 
and in my speech on the 15th of January 1950 I pointed out that while 
there was no American commitment outside of the areas that I have 
discussed in that speech, there were United Nations obligations and 
that those had not proved in the past to be weak reeds for countries 
who wanted to so defend themselves. 

But in connection with the appraisal of the situation, I mentioned 
sometime ago that there was a joint study made by all the departments 
concerned as to what the fact was going to be, or was likely to be; 
what the conclusion was likely to be, regarding the fall of Formosa. 
and that conclusion was that it was estimated that no amount of 
United States aid, short of military occupation and control, would 
insure Taiwan’s indefinite survival as a non-Communist area. 

It was concluded, therefore, that even with extensive United States 
support, short of major armed intervention, involving the use of 
United States combat forces, none of the non-Communist regimes in 
China could survive beyond 1950, except on Communist sufferance. 
Without United States military occupation and control, Taiwan, like 
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the rest of China, probably would be under the Communist Chinese 
control by the end of 1950. 

Senator Hunt. May I ask the Secretary a question ? 

Secretary AcHeson. May I just finish my statement ? 

Senator Hunt. I should like to ask the Secretary, he speaks of the 
fact that this was the policy of all interested departments as of that 
date. Do you include the military department in that statement! 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. All right, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Acneson. I was just ending up by saying that, there- 
fore, this paper that you have before you is not a paper at which 
you can look to prove that the State Department attitude or policy 
was different from that of the other branches of the Government; 
it was not. 

This paper here was an information paper; a paper taking an atti- 
tude in the event of a contingency, which was to occur. 

It must be judged, I submit, on that ground. Now, it may be 
that if you were in my place, you would not have attempted to try 
to minimize the effect of the fall of Formosa by such information 
as we have been discussing; maybe that, in your judgment, wasn’t 
the right thing to do; maybe if you had tried to do it you would have 
done it differently. 

But the paper relates to the wisdom and the propriety of what was 
attempted to be done, which was to minimize the fall, which everyone 
had agreed was inevitable, rather than as an exposition of United 
States policy or State Department policy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Mr. Secretary, the Senator from Wisconsin has 
a question. 


EFFECT OF DECLASSIFICATION IN VIEW OF PREVIOUS PRESS REPORTS 


Senator Witry. Mr. Secretary, there is one question that occurs to 
me—rather, two questions that relate to this controversy. 

The first is, now that the AP and UP have given out this rather 
formidable text, what is the difference between that and the harm 
that is going to be done—if there is any harm—by declassifying it? 

Secretary Acurson. Senator Wiley, some harm has been done by 
this leak in the stories which grew out of it, but there is a vast differ- 
ence between a story which rests on what some reporter says and an 
official statement by the Government of the United States that this is 
an official document. 

Senator Wirey. Let me get that, Mr. Secretary. Don’t I under- 
stand that the gist of this document is simply this: At that time 
the evaluation of your Department, and, as I understand you to say, 
the other departments, of the situation in the Far East, was that 
Formosa was liable to fall, and in order to minimize the fall, you 
thought it advisable to put out these statements. Now, isn’t that 
the sum and substance of the purpose and the objective, and would 
have been the result if Formosa had fallen ? 

Secretary AcnEson. Well, it is not what I have said, Senator, that 
we thought it advisable to print this document. We thought it 
advisable that that statement should be made along the line, as de- 
ae under treatment in the document to minimize the effects of 
the fall. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR FORMULATING DOCUMENT 


Senator Witey. Now, the second question is that, in the request 
for the names of those who formulated it, is there some special reason 
why their names should not be given ? 

Would it damage the public interest, or would it be in the nature 
of a state secret? It seems to me that the very withholding of those 
names lends some suspicion that they might not even be there. 

I just wondered what the reason for that was? 

Secretary Acuerson. I stated the reason, Senator Wiley, in the 
letter to Senator Russell. 

There is no state secret involved in the matter at all. 

I think there is an important matter of sound administration. If, 
every time there is a dispute about some action which was taken, 
instead of putting the responsibility on the responsible officers who 
are in charge, and that is myself and my senior assistants, we bring 
out the names of every individual, no matter how unimportant to 
the Department, who had anything to do with it, you will very easily 
destroy the morale of the Department and people will be building 
records to defend themselves, rather than throwing themselves into 
the work of the Department. 

These people involved are not senior officers. They are not people 
who can defend themselves in matters of public controversy. 

There has already developed in the Department a most. unfortunate 
reluctance of many people to work in those areas of the Department 
which are highly controversial, because they believe, and I am afraid, 
rightly believe, that even though they serve the best interests of the 
United States, and do their work faithfully, they are apt to be ac- 
cused, and have a great deal of trouble made for them. 

Therefore, it seems to me that since I am the officer responsible, and 
do not, in any way attempt to duck that responsibility; and since 
Mr. Sargeant, who is the senior officer under me, is responsible and 
does not attempt to duck his responsibility, that whatever you want 
to know, you can get from us. 

There is no name here, which, in and of itself, I would not be quite 
willing to give you; no one is involved here that you are suspicious 
of; but just as a matter of sound administration, I think it is a matter 
that should not be pressed. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russet... Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I ask to be heard 

Senator McManon. Louder, please. 

Senator Morsg. I wish to be heard for just a minute on a legal prob- 
lem that concerns me, in regard to this particular issue. 





WISDOM OF DECLASSIFYING DOCUMENT 


May I say, as I indicated the other day before the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, that I think this is somewhat of a tempest in a teapot, in 
that I see no reason why this document should not have been declassi- 
fied by the State Department, in view of the fact that its contents are 
pretty well known anyway, as a result of the leak from Tokyo; and 
furthermore, I think the State Department can make clear, if it is a 
fact, that the document does not represent State Department policy, 
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on the issues that are raised in the document, but what the document 
really is, in fact, is a rationalization of America’s position in the field 
of world diplomacy, as a result of the contemplated loss of Formosa, 
which did not come to pass. 

But, be that as it may, Mr. Chairman, let us assume, mh epee ch 
that the State Department wishes to hold to its view that the document 
should not be declassified, for whatever reasons it wishes to lay down 
in support of the view, I call the committee’s attention to these facts 
which I think—these are the facts: 





COMMITTEE PROCEDURE FOR OBTAINING DOCUMENTS 


That when this committee organized itself for this investigation, 
and it agreed upon a policy that the chairman, upon written request 
of the members of the committee, should request of the various depart- 
ments the submission of certain secret documents for the inspection 
of the committee, or committee members. 

The Chairman, as far as I know, without exception, has cooperated 
with each member of the committee, as he has received our letters, 
by writing a letter to the ee concerned, whether it was the 
Defense Department, State Department, or any other department, 
for the submission to this committee, for its inspection, of secret 
documents. 

Chairman Russet. Pardon me, Senator. 

I have forwarded every request, undoubtedly; but I have handled 
them, as a matter of procedure, through the Defense Establishment. 

If any material from the State Department were requested, for 
oon I have requested the Department of Defense to obtain it 
or us. 

With the exception of that portion of the statement, you are correct. 

Senator Morse. I am glad to have the chairman’s explanation of 
the procedure he has followed. 

My conclusion is, however, still accurate, namely, that the chair- 
man has seen to it that the request of any member of this committee 
for inspection of the secret documents has been properly transmitted 
to the officials concerned through, as che chairman now explains, the 
Secretary of Defense. 

And, as far as I know, and there may be exceptions to this, but as 
far as I know, the committee has received from the departments con- 
cerned, their fullest cooperation, including, in this instance, for exam- 
ple, the submission to this committee of a document of the State 

epartment which has it classified, apparently, as “Confidential.” 

Now, I would like to raise two or three legal questions, Mr. President. 

I have not changed my view, or my feeling that this ought to be 
declassified, but I think the committee has to give very careful con- 
sideration to the precedent that it establishes, by way of procedure, 
at this point in our hearing. 


LEGAL IMPLICATIONS OF DECLASSIFICATION BY COMMITTEE VOTE 


Let us assume now that when we get through with the discussion of 
this issue this committee votes to release this document to the public 
over the protestations of the State Department. 
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It seems to me that if we do that, we are then likely to find our- 
selves in a position where the State Department in the future may 
wish to fall back upon ‘whatever legal rights it may have in the 
premises in respect to future documents and take the position that 
when we request a secret document for the inspection of the members 
of the committee, the State ‘Department runs the risk if it supplies 
the document of having it not only submitted to the committee for 
the executive hearings and inspection of the individual members of 
the committee, but runs the risk ‘by a majority vote of the committee 
of its being inspected by the world, and therefore the State Depart- 
ment would have to make a decision under those circumstances as to 
whether or not it wants to rely upon whatever powers it has as an 
arm of the executive branch of the Government to deny to this com- 
mittee future documents. 

I think that is a rather serious procedural controversy for us to 
get into, if we can work out an arrangement short of it, because I am 
still of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that this committee would not 
have the power to subpena from the State Department a document 
which in the opinion of the State Department is a highly secretive 
document. 

Therefore, if we proceed just because we have physical possession 
of a document to release it, as we would be able to do if we wanted 
to exercise that power, we ought to consider at this time what our 
future relationship is going to be with the State Department in get- 
ting other documents for our secret inspection, with the State De- 
partment in turn running the risk of having those documents released: 
by a majority vote of this committee. 

In my opinion, there is a fundamental legal question raised by this 
controversy about which constitutional lawyers could debate ad infi- 
nitum, and I only express my present legal conclusion—namely, we do 
not have the power to subpena such documents in the first instance 
if the executive branch of the Government doesn’t want to release 
them to us. 

In the second place, the chairman called my attention yesterday— 
and he can raise it in greater detail, but I think it ought to be men- 
tioned—the chairman called to my attention yesterday a section of 
the Espionage Act, which I think ought to be very carefully considered 
by the members of this committee, before they declassify this docu- 
ment, if they decide to declassify it, as to whether or not at least the 
chairman of this committee and I am not so sure, Mr. Chairman, but 
every member of the committee that might vote for the declassifica- 
tion of this document and its release to the public, might be guilty of 
a crime under the Espionage Act if the State Department does not 
give consent to its declassification. 

In other words, I think now is the time to raise the flag of legal 
caution, Mr. Chairman, in this controversy. I think we ought to be 
certain that we are on absolutely sound ground legally before we vote 
here to overrule the State Department—and that is what our vote 
to declassify will constitute—because I think, as a lawyer, all of our 
colleagues ought to be forewarned that you are dealing here with a 
very serious matter when you move to declassify a secret document 
in view of the language of the Espionage Act. 
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PLEA TO DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO DECLASSIFY DOCUMENT 


Therefore, I close, Mr. Chairman, with the plea to the State De- 
partment that I think under the circumstances that have developed, 
the contents of this document pretty well known the world around 
right now, and under those circumstances we had better consider the 
bow] of milk has been spilled, the Humpty Dumpty is off the wall, you 
can neither get the milk back in the bowl or Humpty Dumpty put 
together again; so you had better declassify this and move on to the 
next issue. 

I do think, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to also make clear to these 
departments that if we are going to ask for secret documents, it ought 
to be upon the gentleman’s understanding that we are not going to 
get those documents into our physical possession and then publicize 
them, because if I were Secretary of Defense or Secretary of State 
under those circumstances, with the obligations that those men have 
under the separation-of-powers doctrine to the executive branch of 
the Government, I wouldn’t release a document. in the first instance, 
if I couldn’t rely upon the committee not to release it to the public 
without the approval of the department concerned. 

Senator Knowzanp. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RusseiL. Senator Knowland. 


OTHER LEAKS AND DECLASSIFICATIONS 


Senator Know.anp. Apropos of the remarks made by the Senator 
from Oregon, in the first place it seems to me that in view of the fact 
that the State Department itself, at its own discretion, in order for 
what many people honestly believe was an effort to undermine the 
Gov ernment of the Republic of China, declassified large numbers of 
documents in the so-called China white paper, but many of us be- 
lieved did not declassify all the documents relating to the situation 
and particularly some which might have thrown a different light upon 
the subject ; in view of the fact that the question of the Espionage Act 
has been raised—and I shall not be personally intimidated on that 
situation—I call your attention to the fact that there is a prima facie 
violation of the espionage laws by the release of the Wake Island 
document to the New York Times when it was still classified, not con- 
fidential, but top secret, and when the information released not only 
includes the material which finally was declassified and made avail- 
able, but includes some of the material which is still in the document 
in its classified state in our security room. 

So that if there are to be any prosecutions under the Espionage Act, 
the No. 1 business of the executive branch of this Government should 
find out who of the 44 or 50 people who have a copy of the Wake 
Island notes released a copy of those notes while still classified as top 
secret, and why was it done, Mr. Chairman? Because it was felt that 
that would bolster the case of the people who had removed General 
MacArthur. 

Now I hope that out of these hearings there will come an area 
of agreement in which we can get a substantial number of the mem- 
bers of this committee, regardless of their partisan affiliation, to 
finally unite on a report, but I say that that will not be augmented 
in my judgment if in a document which some of us feel does have 
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material value in these hearings and is a part of the examination 
that we want to make of numerous witnesses that will come before 
us, if that is still held under these circumstances. 

Now I think the Deparment would be well advised as suggested 
by the Senator from Oregon, I would much prefer not to have this 
situation forced to be done over their protests, but I think that we are 
entitled to some cooperation from the Department and the executive 
branch of the Government in this regard. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CENSORSHIP ARRANGEMENTS 


I think this committee has been outstanding in that with the cen- 
sorship which we ourselves set up, the subcommittee and the com- 
mittee itself has been in complete agreement with the amount deleted 
by the censor, with I think only three exceptions. 

On one of those, after discussing the matter with Admiral Davis, 
the subcommittee and the full committee fully agreed with the admiral 
in the deletion. On the other one, it was only a question of possibly 
endangering the cryptographic code. 

On that the admiral fully agreed that if it could be put into a para- 
phrase, there was no reason why that should not be released, and it 
was released. 

And the third dealt with the town of Rashin, and on that the com- 
mittee was in disagreement with the admiral, but finally the admiral 
took the matter up with the Defense Establishment and they agreed 
finally that it would be advantageous and better at least for the name 
of that city to be released. 


NO HARM IN DECLASSIFICATION 


Now with the thousands of words of testimony, we have worked in 
such complete harmony and understanding that we have not had a 
major issue arise that has not been amicably settled, and in view of 
the fact that this is a year and a half old, there is no charge that in 
any slightest degree it involves crypotographic code. It does not 
involve our fighting troops in Korea. 

A substantial part of it has been published, and published a year 
anda half ago. I would think, Mr. Chairman, that the Department, 
of its own motion in this case and without setting a precedent to the 
future, because each case would have to stand upon its own, they 
themselves would say that under all those circumstances the document 
should be made a part of our public record with such explanation 
as they might want to make giving their point of view. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexxi. Senator Hunt. 


LEGAL SITUATION ANALYZED 


Senator Hunt. The position taken by the Senator from Oregon is 
substantially the same position that I took on Wednesday, I believe 
it was, the result of which was postponing until today the final set- 
tlement of this particular point. 

I still am in hearty agreement with the position we took at that 
time. Here we are a joint committee, 26 Members of the Senate, a 
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big group. We could possibly direct that this paper be made avail- 
able to all of the people. 

I say to you, however, a lone committee taking the same action, it 
could be a forerunner of simply the subcommittee taking a similar 
action. The only possible way we could force the Secretary of State 
in case he did not care to comply with our request, would be to cite him 
for contempt before the Senate. That would be the ultimate result of 
this situation. 

It can’t be circumvented. I think we are establishing, if we demand 
of the State Department that they declassify a secret state paper, 
that we are doing something that is iN-advised, doing something that 
is not for the good of our country, and something that each and every 
one of us possibly we would see the day that we would regret the action 
taken. 

I am heartily in accord with the legal position taken by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Senator Brivnees. Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Russetx. Senator Bridges. 





PREVIOUS RELEASES AND LEAKS OF CONFIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


Senator Brinees. Senator Knowland, I think, has outlined the crux 
of this thing when he goes back to the Wake Island conference which 
was not as confidential as this document was, but a top-secret docu- 
ment which was released by someone. 

If there has been any violation of any law against our country, 
it was that release of a top-secret document. In questions of the 
Defense Department, officials who testified here that even if it was 
top secret, that is the highest secret you can get in our country, that 
they have made no endeavor yet to find out who released it. 

Now if we are going to get into these things, then we ought to 
find out who released it, who violated the laws of our country on a 
thing of that kind, and I think you might find it was people rather 
high up in our country, and it would present a very serious problem 
for our committee and for the Department of Justice as to what they 
propose to do on the violation of a top-secret document. 

This is merely a confidential document which has had general 
publicity. 































INTERPRETATION OF PREVIOUS STATE DEPARTMENT WITNESS ON CLASSI- 
FICATION OF THE DOCUMENT 





Now as I understand the issue made by Mr. Fisher the other day, the 
legal adviser to the State Department, was that he did not object to 
the body of the thing, but what he objected to was the introductory 
sentence or two, the paragraph where it said that it was giving a direct 
slant to the information given out by the Voice of America on this 
thing, and he pointed out that Russia would give then formal acknow]l- 
edgment that we were slanting our news. 

f course I think we would be foolish if we do not slant our infor- 
mation on this thing, and I haven’t any doubt but what the Russians 
know that, but could this matter be settled and will the Secretary 
agree to releasing this if the few top sentences objected to by Mr. 
Fisher be eliminated ? 
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Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand Mr. 
Fisher to make—— 

Chairman Russexz. I did not understand Mr. Fisher to take that 
position. 

Senator Brinees. I would like to have his testimony read then. I 
have got two ears and I listened very carefully. He went all over the 
lot but that was his conclusion. 

Chairman Russew. I did not understand that that was his position. 

Senator Keravver. I thought, Mr. Chairman, he very definitely 
said if we took out the top sentences, then the rest of it would be not 
correctly stating the position of the State Department and it might 
be interpreted that way. 

Senator Brivers. He did that when he objected to that, but the first 
part of his argument was only on the slant it would give. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, do you want to read that ? 

Chairman Russeti. No; I am not going to read the record. If the 
Senator wishes to, he may. 


EFFECT OF DECLASSIFYING DOCUMENT ON THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Senator Brewster. I more or less agree with the Senator from 
Oregon this is sort of a tempest in a teapot, having read the document 
before, but as I understand it the Secretary contends that this was 
simply an example of whistling to keep our courage up. 

Wasn’t that the essence of your idea, that this document was put 
out for that reason, a well-recognized practice that people, if they 
think they are going to get in trouble, they whistle a little to keep their 
courage up? 

Secretary Acuerson. It is a question of whose courage. It wasn’t 
our courage but it was to minimize the effect of this in other areas. 

Senator Brewster. And the disclosure of your action in that re- 
gard it seems to me can surprise no one including the Russians. 

That is the only aspect of the matter that surprises me a little, 
is that you think the Russians or anybody else would be surprised 
to find that you were trying to put the best face we could on the situ- 
ation. That is all the alieaiian of this document will reveal. 

I would subscribe very earnestly to the others who hope that you 
might see it in that light and release it to avoid any difficulty. We 
have crossed every bridge so far, and I hope we get over this one. 

Secretary AcuEson. Senator, it is not that this would surprise the 
Russians, it is that it gives them an official document 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Secretary Acureson. Which they will use to the best of their ability 
to discredit the Voice of America in the areas in which it is effective. 

Senator Brewster. Do you think there is anybody in the world 
doubts that ? 

Secretary Acurson. Doubts what? 

Senator Brewsrer. Doubts that we are using the Voice of America 
in the most effective way we can to maintain our case. What else does 
“ewe suppose we are doing with it? 

Secretary AcnuEson. Well, as I say, it would be very harmful to the 
Voice to have this official document of the Government put in the 
hands of those who will use it in the most destructive way against us. 
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Senator Brewsrer. That is very difficult for me to understand. 
Socrates said that the penalty of being a liar was not to be believed 
when you told the truth, and that is the wisdom of trying to make 
all your statements conform to the facts and so forth. But if in the 
Siploniatho field a different practice prevails, 1 am sure it is not 
peculiar to America. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Chairman Russe.xi. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. What is the matter before the committee? Is 
there a motion to release this? 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes, sir; a motion from Senator Knowland, as 
I understand it, that this matter be declassified by the committee 
action. 

Senator Knowianp. Be made a part of the public record. 

Chairman Russe.u. Mr. Secretary, I have a question or two I want 
toask. I wish to make a prefatory statement. 


STATE DEPARTMENT UNDERSTANDNG IN SUPPLYING DOCUMENT TO 
COMMITTEE 


When this letter from Mr. Lovett, conveying the letter from the 
Secretary of State to me, reached me, it was handed me here in the 
committee room. I did not read it carefully, I glanced through it 
very hurriedly, and then either handed it to Senator Knowland my- 
self or requested that whoever, whichever member of the staff handed 
it to me, hand it to Senator Knowland. I mean he is the man who 
requested the matter, and he would primarily interested. 

I wish to read this letter that I forwarded Secretary Marshall. 
Hon. GEorcre C. MARSHALL, 

Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Secretary: I am enclosing a copy of a letter I have received from 
Senator Knowland requesting that certain documents be furnished the committee 
by the Secretary of State. I shall thank you to transmit this letter to the Secre- 
tary of State with the request that he furnish this material subject to the same 
security provisions that control the classified documents which the Department 
of Defense has previously provided for examination by members of the committee. 

I notice you quote part of that statement in the last paragraph of 
your letter. I shall read that to complete the record: 

The Department of State appreciates Senator Russell’s assurance that the 
classified documents forwarded herewith will be “subject to the same security 
provisions that control the classified documents which the Department of De- 
fense has previously provided for examination by members of the committee.” 


I would like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, what you understood by that 
language. 

Secretary Acuerson. I understood, Mr. Chairman, that I was fur- 
nishing the document under the security provisions which you have 
set up; that is, that the documents are kept under custody; that they 
are available to be read by the members of the committee, but that they 
are not to be put into the public record, since this was a classified docu- 
ment. Tliat is the basis under which I furnished it. 

Chairman Russet, Were you wholly without knowledge that the 
committee has assumed the power in the event a majority decided to 
do so, to declassify any of the documents? 

Secretary Acueson. I assumed that the committee could do that 
if it wished to do it; yes, sir. 
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Chairman Russett. You assumed that it could? 


PERSONAL ATTITUDE OF WITNESS 


Secretary Acnerson. Now, there has been a statement about my 
attitude, and I think, perhaps, I should make it clear, I believe that 
the classification of this document as confidential is correct, and it is 
necessary to maintain it. 

I have believed that ever since the document was first talked about, 
and since parts of it, quotations—alleged quotations—were made from 
it. That is my belief. 

The duty is mine, the responsibility is mine. I have to deal with it 
individually in accordance with my own conscience and my own oath. 
I cannot, to be agreeable, do something which I think is wrong and 
not in accordance with my duty. So ‘far as the power of the com- 
mittee is concerned, I am not challenging the power of the committee, 
and I will not do anything to thwart it. 

If, despite what I have said, the committee votes to release it, or 
votes that it wishes to release this, so far as the State Department 
censor is concerned, I shall direct him not to try to thwart the will of 
this committee ; but I cannot change my own conviction, and I must 
perform my duty i in accordance with it. 

Senator Bringes. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russe.ut. Senator Bridges. 

Senator Brinces. Mr. Fisher, in his testimony—— 

Senator KNowLanp. What page? 

Senator Brivers. I am reading from 4100 first : 


PREVIOUS STATE DEPARTMENT WITNESS STATEMENT ON CLASSIFICATION 


The document in question is a document designed to inform the information 
or propaganda people of the Department of State as to the line that should be 
taken in certain circumstances. I will give you the best evaluation of its purpose 
by reading from its first paragraph: 

“<Problem: To formulate information policy which will minimize damage to 
United States prestige and others’ morale by the possible fall of Formosa to the 
Chinese Communist forces.’ 

“In other words, the purpose of this document is, to put it crudely, give the 
Voice of America people the line they should follow because of an anticipated 
development. 

“Now, it is probably known to the Soviets that we do give them—give the 
people the lines to follow on various possibilities. They undoubtedly suspect it. 

“The question is can they prove it, and if this document were to be released, 
what propaganda use would they make of it, not as a leak but as an official 
United States document in which we tell our broadcasters, ‘Play up this; play 
down that.’ ; 

“Now, I don’t believe that that is an improper thing to do. Anyone who knows 
the problems of a propaganda war realizes there has to be some central direc- 
tion, but for counterpropaganda use, the exposure of that type of central direction 
gives the Soviets something that I think they would very much like to have for 
the purpose of destroying the credibility of the Voice of America, which we have 
all been working so hard to build up. That is, I think, a brief statement of the 
reasons, Mr, Chairman.” 


Now, later, on page 4115, Senator George says: 


As I understand you, Mr. Fisher, it is not a question whether these statements 
here are true or untrue, whether the Secretary of State will come along and 


admit that they were facts or unrealistic; it is that if this document is now made 
public, that then the Russian propagandists will be able to trace it right back to 
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your directive and say, “Here. This is the source of it” and everything they say 
is simply put out over there in this way. Is that your position? 
Mr. FisHEr. That is the position on the classification issue, Senator. 


Then, down at the bottom of that page: 


Senator Keravuver. As I understand Mr. Fisher, you, I don’t believe, were 
even counsel for the State Department when this was written, and you are not 
trying to pass on whether it is a good directive, whether it should have been 
put out, or anything else about that. You are just talking about the damage 
that the publication of it right now might do to the program of the Voice of 
America ; is that correct? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is correct. I was with the State Department when it was 
written. I was up in Ottawa trying to settle the Colonial Air Lines matter 
at the time and did not know of it myself. But the subsequent issue that 
you state is entirely correct. 

Then, over here, on page 4118, I asked the same question, after 
all this build-up along this line, I asked him— 

Senator Bripces. I want to make one question. 

Mr. Fisher, your whole argument is on the first two or three sentences there. 
Supposing we should agree to eliminate those two or three sentences and re- 
lease the rest, would that remove your objection? 

Mr. FisHeR. No, sir; I don’t believe so. 

Senator Bripers. That is your argument. 

Mr. FrisHer. That would put the rest in entirely different context without 
those first sentences. If they were not made public, the remainder would ap- 
pear as a statement of United States policy, not as a statement of background 
and general attitudes to be taken. 


The point I make is that Mr. Fisher, coming up here the day before 
vehi argued along one line, and one line only; and that when 
he was asked that question of eliminating the thing that he pointed 
out was the danger, he did not agree with it. 

All I was doing was repeating the same question to the Secretary 
which, based upon the argument made by Mr. Fisher the other day, 
whether or not he would be willing to release the document, if the 
first two or three sentences were eliminated—which seemed to be the 
thing that Mr. Fisher was objecting to, then 

Chairman Russe.x. I did not intend to offend my friend from New 
Hampshire when I said I did not get the impression from Mr. Fisher’s 
testimony that he would be willing for it all to be released if those 
three lines were taken out, but I did not get that impression, and my 
understanding is sustained. It is just a difference of opinion, sus- 
tained by what the Senator has read. 

Senator Brincrs. He built up his whole case on that, and when 
the question is put to him, then he takes the other position. I want 
to point out from my questioning, and that of Senator George, from 
his own statements, that he had reason to believe that. 

Senator Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, may I make just a very brief 
statement ? 

Chairman Russe... Yes, sir, Senator; you may just make any state- 
ment you desire. 





GERMANENESS OF DOCUMENT TO INQUIRY 


Senator Grorce. I would be most reluctant to vote to relieve a con- 
fidential entry made on this paper supplied by the State Department 
if I did not think it was material in this whole inquiry. I think it is 
material, and its materiality may depend entirely upon what is subse- 
quently shown or what is subsequently presented to the committee. 
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But, at this stage of it, it does seem to me to be material, because 
while I have never been quite certain about the scope of this inquiry, 
what we were expected to find here by this committee, among other 
things, of course, there was the relief of General MacArthur out in the 
Far East, and to put it in a way that I do not think it need make any 
controversy, the question of whether or not there was any very definite 
and certain far eastern policy which we were pursuing is involved in 
this case; and this strikes me as having a material bearing upon that, 
subject to the explanation, of course, that accompanies this document 
that the State Department puts down,; and, I, therefore, would have to 
vote, if it is going to be forced to a vote, to relieve the ban of secrecy 
upon this document. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I could not understand you. Did you say 
“relieve” or “leave” ? 

Senator Grorce. Relieve the ban. 

Chairman Russe... The Senator from Washington is recognized. 


THE UNITED PRESS STORY ON THE DOCUMENT 


Senator Carn. I should like, Mr. Secretary, to pose three brief ques- 
tions. Does the Secretary of State agree that the United Press release 
of January 3, 1950, which was read by the Senator from California, 
Mr. Knowland, accurately represents the substance of the State De- 
partment policy guidance directive which was written and released 
some time in December of 1949? 

Secretary AcHeEson. I don’t think I have it sufficiently in mind. 

Senator Carn. It presumes to be, sir, an accurate series of quotes 
from that document, and I should like to know if you agree. 

Senator Wirey. Is that the same as Senator Knowland read ? 

Senator Carn. Precisely. 

If you wish to check that a little further, Mr. Secretary, I would 
ask my second question. Does the Secretary of State agree that the 
United Press release is a public document and therefore can be used 
in any way which anyone wishes without any legitimate criticism of 
any kind from the Department of State? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, of course, the UP story that you have is a 
public document. There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Cary. Then ina minute we will establish through your study 
as to whether or not it is an accurate résumé of what the State Depart- 
ment put out. 

My third question, Mr. Secretary: Did the State Department in- 
stitute an investigation to discover by what means a State Department 
confidential directive was released without authorization? And if 
that investigation was conducted by the State Department, what were 
the results of it, sir? 

Secretary Acurson. In answer to your first question, Senator Cain, 
I have here a copy of the Special Guidance 28, which indicates, vari- 
ous parts of which were quoted and various parts of which were not— 
the ones underlined were not. 

Senator Carn. I would imagine, Mr. Secretary, that some member 
of your staff many months ago examined that United Press state- 
ment minutely in order to determine to what extent it was a literal 
recitation of portions of your policy guidance statement. 
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Secretary Acueson. The paper which I have here, showing the 
portions not used, is somewhat different from the one you have given 
me, but roughly speaking, not very different. 

As far as I can see from this, perhaps a third of the paper has 
been used in the story. 1 

Senator Carn. I raised the question, Mr. Secretary —— 4 

Chairman Russexx. Just a minute. 7 

Secretary Acuxrson. I do not believe that the story gives an accurate 
résumé of the paper for two reasons. One of them is that it makes 
it appear that what is being told in the story is the State Department 
policy, whereas that is not what the document is. The document is a 
statement of what the broadcasters, the attitudes which they should 
take. So in that most important respect the story is not accurate. 

So far as the content of the paper is concerned, quoting a third 
of the paper and picking out certain items, I think gives it a some- 
what distorted view. 

Senator Carn. I raise the question, Mr. Secretary, because I have 
sat here as one who is relatively uninformed on this question and 
listened very carefully. What I am getting at is this: If that United 
Press statement does not say anything which your policy guidance 
statement did not say, or said only those things which were said in 
that policy guidance statement, then I should think we could release 
the United Press statement to the public as a pretty accurate and fair 
evaluation of your State Department policy statement. 

Senator Satronstatt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Chairman Russetu. Yes. 

Senator Sattonsratu. I would like to ask Secretary Acheson—this 
is material given to the Voice of America. How often does this con- j 
fidential type of material go out to the Voice of America ? 

Secretary AcueEson. It goes out quite often. 

Senator Satronstatu. And is this the first time that the question 
has come up as to whether or not this should be released to the 
public? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 




































WISDOM OF DECLASSIFICATION 





Senator Sarronstatu. Mr. Chairman, might I make this comment, 
and I say it most respectfully to the Secretary because it seems to 
me he is directly involved in this question and his attitude of mind. 

The harm that will come from this, as I see it, it will give the 2 
Russians, on what Secretary Acheson said, propaganda material. i 
Now they have it now substantially, unofficially. ] 

Now the good it will do in its release is to give a background to 
the whole public on which this committee may make the decision on 
the question of the far-eastern policy. 

Now great harm will be done if this is voted out over the objec- 
tion of the State Department, and there is almost as much publicity 
that will be given to it if it is refused because of the State Depart- 
ment’s objection, and they can go back to the UP press item. 

Now the Secretary stated a minute ago that he felt that under his 
oath he could not release this statement. Now it seems to me that 
the trouble has come, if you want to call it the trouble, that the State 
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Department ever showed this to any members of this committee or to 
the Members of Congress if they felt it was of such top secret im- 
portance, and now having shown it to Congress, it seems to me that is 
water over the dam; that if these memoranda are to be sent out as top 
secret, the issue may well then come between the departments of the 
Government as to whether the Executive should turn over these pa- 

rs. But now having turned these papers over, it seems to me, Mr. 
Secretary, that under your oath—and I most respectfully say this 
to you because you have put it on a personal basis of your oath—that 
what is for the most good of the country, and under the circumstances, 
the most good of the country is to let this propaganda article out, if 
you will, without the objection of the State Department, or if you will 
refuse it, have it refused by this committee and have the public think 
there is some sort of a document being concealed here on which the 
good of the Far Eastern policy may be based. 

Therefore, I say to you most respectfully, on your oath it seems to 
me what is best for the country should be considered by you, and it 
seems to me the best for the country is to let this out with the approval 
of the committee and with the approval of the State Department. 

I say that to you most respectfully because I know you value your 
oath as we value ours. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russetx. The Senator from Oregon. 

Senator Morse. Before I ask a couple of questions of the Secretary, 
I would like to base those questions on a reply to my good friend from 
Massachusetts, because I think he has raised a very fundamental issue 
involved in this controversy. 


LEGAL OBJECTIONS TO DECLASSIFICATION 


If I understood his argument right, it was that in view of the fact 
that the Departemnt of State has made this document available to this 
committee, it ought to consider itself now legally estopped from any 
objections to its release to the public; if it wanted to object to its 
release to the public, it should not have released the document to the 
committee in the first instance. 

I think what the Senator’s argument really boils itself down to is 
really the setting up of an insurmountable barrier between these com- 
mittees and the various departments in regard to an inspection on an 
executive basis of secret documents. Because if we followed the Sen- 
ator’s argument, then I respectfully say that he is the one who is 
estopping the Department, by his argument, from ever making avail- 
able for executive inspection of any congressional committee secret 
documents, because the departments would then release those docu- 
ments for secret inspection at the departments’ risk. I think what 
we have to keep in mind here is the basic right of these departments 
not to make available to us for secret inspection secret documents. 

What we are trying to work out is a relationship of cooperation 
between two equal, coordinated independent branches of the 
Government. 

Then, each department has to respect the constitutional rights of 
the other, and I think you simply create an impossible situation, I 
say most respectfully, if you are going to place these department Sec- 
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retaries at the risk of disclosing secret information within their pur- 
view, to a congressional committee, and have that secret information 
released to the public. 


EFFECT OF DECLASSIFICATION ON EXECUTIVE-LEGISLATIVE RELATIONS 


So, I wanted to ask the question of the Secretary of State, rather, 
these two questions: 

first, Mr. Secretary, when you sent this document to Secretary 
Marshall for transmittal to this committee, did you contemplate that 
this committee would publicize to the public that document? 

Secretary Acnerson. Senator, I did not think that the committee 
would; but I knew that it might. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, if the committee does, in effect, de- 
classify this particular document, will that act on the part of the com- 
mittee necessarily be given careful consideration by you in answering 
future requests of this committee as to whether or not you shall make 
available in the future other secret documents to this committee? 

Secretary Acneson. I shall do my best in the future, as in the past, 
to cooperate fully with the committee. 

I had not thought about the factors which you raised, and when you 
raised them; but I shall try to cooperate to the fullest of my ability. 

Senator:Morsr. One further question, Mr. Secretary: 

If, on the basis of any precedent established by this committee, in 
respect to the instant document, whereby the committee releases it, 
you, in respect to a future request, are fearful that the committee 
might release a particular document then being requested for the 
committee, would you not consider it your duty, if you are to keep 
faith with your obligation under your oath, in regard to which you 
have already testified, to deny to the committee what you considered 
to be a highly secret document, in view of the proven risk of releasing 
it to the committee? 

Secretary Acurson. That is hard to answer, Senator Morse. 

If I were convinced that in all probability the committee would 
release a document of a highly secret nature, which I felt would be 
very damaging to the country, I think I should have to take the atti- 
tude you state. 

Senator Morse. That is all, thank you. 

Senator Loper. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Lodge. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ATTITUDE ON CENSORSHIP AND COMMITTEE POWERS 


Senator Loner. I understood you to say, Mr. Secretary, that while 
you did not feel this document should be released, that nevertheless, 
if the committee had voted to do so, you would interpose no objection 
toward it being released, is that correct ? 

Secretary Acureson. Would I direct the State Department censor 
not to try and cut it out? 

Senator Loner. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson.In other words, here are two coordinate 
branches of the Government. You have your powers and duties, and 
I should not attempt to prevent you from exercising them. 

Senator Lopar. My second question is that if you felt that the release 
of this document would seriously endanger the security and welfare of 
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the United States, you would not relieve the State Department censor 
of the obligation to censor that document, would you ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I think I should probably take the same atti- 
tude, because to tell the censor to cut out something which the com- 
mittee believed and voted should be given out, would only get us into 
fruitless wrangling. ‘The committee has other ways of putting it out. 

I don’t think that reflects much on my attitude. 

Senator Loner. Well, following up the question from Senator Morse, 
if you had felt that the release of this document was going to seriously 
endanger the security of the United States, you probably never would 
have sent it up here in the first place, would you? 

Secretary Acueson. It is not at all that I think this endangers the 
security of the United States. It endangers the effectiveness of the 
Voice of America. That is why it is confidential. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RusseLn. Senator Cain. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR LEAK OF DOCUMENT IN TOKYO 


Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, you were prevented by an interrup- 
tion—I think it was mine—from answering my third question posed 
to you a few minutes ago. 

I asked whether or not the State Department had conducted an 
investigation to determine how your confidential document was leaked 
or illegitimately or unwarrantedly released to the press and what the 
results of that investigation have been. 

Secretary Acurson. We did not conduct the investigation. We 
asked the Defense Department to look into it, since this occurred in 
Tokyo. They did look into it, and as I recall the report, it was that 
this came out by inadvertence. It was not intended by the officer who 
let it out to let it out, but he did it by accident. 

Senator Carn. Does that mean you know who the officer was who 
inadvertently let it out? 

Secretary AcHeson. No, sir. 

Senator Carn. The investigation only said one of your employees 
inadvertently let it out? 

Secretary Acueson. No; this occurred in Tokyo. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acueson. In the Department of the Army. It had noth- 
ing to do with the State Department. 

Senator Carn. A military man inadvertently released a State De- 
partment confidential document ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. I thank you. 

Secretary Acueson. He did not release it. He allowed it to be 
seen by mistake. 


RECESS FOR CONFERENCE REPORT ON MANPOWER BILL 


Chairman Russetx. The conference report on the universal mili- 
tary training and military manpower bill is up on the floor of the 
Senate. My presence there has just been requested. It therefore 
will be necessary for me to go to the Senate, and I ask Senator Connally 
to take over. 
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Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, I think that I shall have to go 
to the floor of the Senate if this bill is under consideration. This is 
a most important bill and I think we all have got to go over there. 

Chairman Russert. Senator, I certainly would not quarrel with 
you about the importance of the bill. It is a bill of tremendous im- 
portance. 

However, I thing that the conference report, I might say that yrhile 
it is important in the legislative process, that the report be addpted, 
I do not think that any of the issues that are raised by the conference 
report are as greatly different from the bill as it passed the Senate 
to justify on my own motion recessing this committee, but a number 
of questions have arisen with respect to the bill. I did not expect to 
be on the floor more than 30 minutes yesterday afternoon. I was 
there for the better part of 3 hours. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Johnson, who was chairman of the 
subcommittee that wrote the bill, and is also one of the conferees, 
also should be over in the Senate. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman, I think a conference report on the 
bill involves the drafting up to 5,000,000 young Americans is of such 
great importance to the Senate of the United States that it would be 
a great mistake for this Committee to remain in session while that con- 
ference report is being adopted, and therefore I move you that we re- 
cess until 2:30. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator with- 
hold his motion for just a moment? I do not care to pursue any 
questions if the committee desires to adjourn. I have some questions 
I want to pursue on this matter. 

Chairman Russet. The motion to recess is not debatable. 

Senator HickeNnwoorer. I understand. 

Senator Hunt. I should like to amend the motion of the Senator 
from Oregon by saying that we recess until such time as the conference 
committee report is disposed of. 

Senator Morse. Well, if it is disposed of before 2:30, we would not 
come back until 2:30. If it is not disposed of until after 2:30, we 
come back at a reasonable time after its disposition. I think it will 
be disposed of by 2:30. 

Chairman Russet. The motion is not debatable. 

Senator Morsr. Stand on the wording. 

Chairman Russeiu. Those who favor the motion will say “aye.” 

(Chorus of “ayes.’’) 

Chairman Russetx. Those opposed will say “no.” 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russexu. The “ayes” have it. We will stand in recess 
until 2:30. 

(Whereupon at 12:15 p. m. the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m. this same day.) 


? 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Russell, Connally, Wiley, George, Smith (New 
Jersey), Hickenlooper, McMahon, Lodge, Fulbright, Sparkman, Gil- 
lette, Brewster, Bridges, Byrd, Saltonstall, Johnson (Texas), Morse, 
Knowland, Hunt, Cain, and Stennis. 
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Chairman Russetu. When the committee recessed this morning the 
question was on the motion of Senator Knowland that the committee 
release to the public the instructions from the State Department of 
December 1949 with which you are all familiar. 

Mr. Secretary, as a rule to spare mutual embarrassment, the wit- 
ness is not in the room. If you will be kind enough to go out to the 
security room, unless you have some further statement 

Seeretary Acueson. No, sir; I would be delighted to do whatever 

ou say. 
: Senator Hicxken.oorrr. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions I 
wanted to ask to clear up this. 

Chairman Russetu. I am sorry, if they have a bearing on this 
point, Senator Hickenlooper; yes. 

Senator Hicken oorer. I had asked Mr. Fisher to get some infor- 
mation during the noon hour. 

Chairman Russet. I had no knowledge of that. 

Senator Hicken oorrr. I thought I made clear just before the mo- 
tion to recess was made that I had some questions which I would not 
attempt to ask at that time, but I would when we reconvened after 
lunch. 

Chairman Russexx. I did not understand that. I knew you sought 
recognition, but I thought you wanted to make a statement of some 
kind. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I said I would not attempt to ask the ques- 
tions at that time if it was the desire of the committee to recess. 

Chairman Russexx. Very well. 





STATE DEPARTMENT CLASSIFICATION REGULATIONS 


Senator Hickentoorrer. Mr. Secretary, the question of classifica- 
tion is interesting to me in this matter. I asked Mr. Fisher during 
the noon hour to get the classification regulations, that is, what con- 
stitutes “confidenial,” what constitutes “secret,” and “top secret”’ in- 
formation in the State Department’s classification. As I understand 
it, the Armed Forces classification may be slightly different, or the 
reasons for it. 

I wonder if you can tell me what the various degrees of classification 
of important documents are in the State Department regulations; 
that is, the military has “top secret,” “secret,” “confidential,” and 
so on. 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, Senator Hickenlooper. The categories 
of classified material are at the top “top secret,” then there is “secret,” 
then there is “confidential,” then there is “restricted,” and finally, 
unclassified. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Yes. 

Now, does the State Department recognize such a classification 
over “top secret” as “for eyes only,” for instance, or “destroy upon 
reading” ; that is the officer to whom it is directed shall destroy upon 
reading? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, that 

Senator Hicken oorrr. I say that because I understand in some 
departs there are those two classifications on top of “top secret.” 

Secretary Acueson. We have “eyes only” messages. 1 think that is 
not a degree of classification but is a procedure that “eyes only” 
messages go only to those people. 
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Senator Hicken.oorrr. It was my undérstanding that an “eyes 
only” message was a message that under no circumstances could be 
reproduced for files or anything else by the officer to whom it was 
directed, and who was reading it. 

Secretary Acurson. I just cannot answer that. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. It may be immaterial. It is another 
classification. 

Now, do you have a definition of what constitutes confidential—— 

Secretary AcHeson. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer (continuing). Material in the State Depart- 
ment classification ? 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir. That is under the regulation, the 
security regulations, of the Department of State, section 191.23: 

Confidential : Classification confidential shall apply to information or material 
which, if disclosed, without authorization, would prejudice the national interest 
or the work of any Government agency by hampering development and carrying 
out of an important policy and negotiations in progress or might result in un- 


warranted injury to an individual. A majority of material should be classified 
no higher than confidential. 


PERSONS AUTHORIZED TO CLASSIFY 


Senator Hicken.oorer. Now, Mr. Secretary, who has the authority 
to place a confidential classification on a document of the State Depart- 
ment, that is below the Secretary of State, who can classify any de- 
gree he wants to—in other words, the lowest officer in the State 

epartment who can classify confidential ¢ 

ecretary Acugrson. That is regulation 191.3, “Determining the 


classification of documents.” 


General provisions: The originator of a document shall be responsible for 
determining its proper security classification. Only one security classification 
shall be assigned to a single document or device. 

Well, I think you have the answer. 

It goes on 

Senator Hickentoorer. I may suggest—what I am trying to get 
at—in the Military Classification Manual, it says that: “Confiden- 
tial and restricted documents—— 

Secretary Acurson. Let me give you 

Senator Hickentoorer. “Can be classified by authority of any 
commissioned officer in the Army.” 

I wondered what the degree of authority must be, in the State 
Department, or what the level of authority must be, the lowest level 
of authority for classification of “Confidential” ? 

Secretary Acngrson. In regard to “Confidential,” regulation 191.42 
says: 

Any originator of official material may classify material “Confidential” or 
“Restricted,” as warranted by the contents. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENT IN QUESTION 


Senator Hickentoorer. How many copies of this confidential 
document of December 23, 1949, under discussion were promulgated 
by the Department ? 
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Secretary Acueson. I think I have that here. To missions abroad 
there were 234. In the Department of State, 150. To other agencies, 
72. 

Senator HickeNnLoorrr. What in general would be the nature of 
the other agencies? Would that include the military? 

Secretary Acneson. National Defense, 42; this interdepartmental 
committee the initials of which are IFIS, which coordinates informa- 
tion, 8; the CIA, 20, the ECA, 2. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. That would be something in excess of 350. 

Senator Savronstatu. Four hundred and fixty-six. 

Secretary Acuerson. I think the total is 456. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Four hundred and fifty-six. Now, did 
copies go to all of our missions abroad ? 

Secretary AcnEson. I cannot say. I have got Scuth America, 40; 
Europe, 90; the Far East, 40; Germany, 4; the Near East 60—Near 
East and Africa. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it reasonable to be- 
lieve that with that dissemination or promulgation of that number 
of copies of these documents, that this sciiasias has fallen long since 
into the hands of the Soviet ? 

Secretary Acurson. I would not know. I should hope not. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I think, with the apparent thoroughness 
with which the Soviet operates, that it might well be argued that it 
possibly might have dropped into their hands long since and that 
they have a complete copy of the document and a full knowledge of it. 

But did copies go to our diplomatic people in Tokyo? 

Secretary AcuEson. The only diplomatic person we have in Tokyo 
is an officer who is on the staff of SCAP, his political advisor. There 
is no indication here that it went to him. 


EFFECT OF RELEASING DOCUMENT IN QUESTION 


Senator HickENwoorer. Have you or does the Department or the 
Voice of America have knowledge that the Soviet used this document 
or referred to it or the article published in the newspapers in January 
with reference to this document, that is January 1950? Have they 
used it as propaganda in any way so far as any knowledge you or the 
Department or information that you or the Department received ? 

cretary Acurson. We can ascertain that. I don’t know it. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I understood you to say just before we 
adjourned that the publication of this document would not effect the 
security of the United States or the security of our troops or forces 
in Korea, but that it would cause embarrassment to one of our de- 
partments, namely the Voice of America. Am I correct in my under- 
standing of that statement? 

Secretary Acueson. I think the first part of your statement is 
correct. I do not think I said it would cause any embarrassment, I 
think it would impair the effectiveness. 


ABUSE OF POWER TO CLASSIFY 


Senator HickenLoorrr. Impair the effectiveness. May I ask your 
view on this one proposition, and that is if the theory that has been 
argued to some extent or advanced here this morning, that simply be- 
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cause a department or an officer of a department sees fit to classify a 
document, does it necessarily follow that the document is in fact a 
document that should be so classified ? 

In other words, the power to classify in my judgment in what- 
ever experience I have had in the past has on occasions been used to 
prevent publicity for embarrassing situations or embarassing de- 
cisions. 

I do not mean to say this is done very frequently. I do not mean 
that at all. But to follow that argument to a logical conclusion 
and to say because per se or because a document was actually classified 
by some employee of a department, there is no power here to be exer- 
cised—to exercise judgment as to whether or not it was in fact a 
document that should be classified—do you think the mere fact of 
classification should put the veil of secrecy on all documents that are 
so classified unless the particular department involved approved its 
declassification ? 

Secretary Acurson. Senator, I do not think I ever suggested that 
the committee did not have power to take the step which it is con- 
sidering. If a document is classified, then it means that under the 
regulations, based upon an act of Congress, it is that sort of a 
document. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson. Now we are quite aware that very often docu- 
ments are overclassified, and in fact our regulations caution officers 
against doing that. These particular directives to the Voice of 
America clearly must be classified as confidential because we cannot 
have those documents printed in the newspapers. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. If I may just illustrate—— 

Chairman Russe... Just a moment, ona procedural question. Gen- 
tlemen, under the rules we adopted the limitation of 30 minutes apply- 
ing to the examination of the Secretary of State. I assume that the 
committee intended that to apply to collateral matters such as now 
is under consideration. The Senator from Iowa has now been a little 
longer than 15. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I did not understand it applied to dis- 
cussions on procedural matters. I understood this is a procedural 
matter, but I will be willing to abide if that is the will of the chairman. 

Chairman Russetz. I merely made the statement so there will be 
no confusion about it, sir. I am assuming this 30-minute rule applies 
to these procedural matters also. You Cae exhausted 15 minutes. 
_ Senator Hickentoorrr. What I am trying to get at, Mr. Secretary, 
is to give you an illustration of a letter which I have in my file in 
reply to a letter that I wrote to a department asking for certain 
information. I got back this kind of a letter, and it had no more 
information in it than this. It said: 

DEAR SENATOR HICKENLOOPER: Your letter addressed to so and so of such and 
such a date has been received in this office. The information which you seek will 
be investigated, and such information as we can give you will be sent to you in due 
course. 

Very truly yours— 


and it was signed by the head of the department. 

That was stamped “Confidential.” It did not even refer to the 
subject matter that I had inquired about. It was purely a letter of 
acknowledgment, and it was marked “Confidential,” under the theory, 
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I suppose, I would be prevented from releasing the letter if I had 
occasion to release it. I have not, because somebody had used a red 
stamp on it; and that was what I meant by the question of good judg- 
ment and common sense in connection with the seriousness of the 
degree of classification, and which, I should think, should be open to 
some probing from time to time. 

That is all I have to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Mr. Secretary, if you will retire I think you 
winll find a chair in that room. 

Chairman Connautiy. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word. 

Chairman Russetu. You will have an opportunity to make a state- 
ment, Senator. Do you want to ask any questions ? 

Chairman Conna.iy. No. 

(Secretary Acheson and Mr. Fisher retired from the committee 
room. ) 
Chairman Russe.y. Senator Connally is recognized. 


DANGERS IN PRECEDENT TO DECLASSIFY 


Chairman Connatiy. Mr. Chairman, I want to state, briefly, I am 
very much opposed to this motion. I doubt very seriously, and chal- 
lenge the authority of this committee to declassify this paper. 

If that is possible, if that is the law, I see nothing to prevent us from 
bringing up anything we want to, out of the departments, and de- 
classifying it and publishing it to the world. 

These are executive documents. They don’t belong to us. It is 
true we are part of the Government, but these are executive docu- 
ments and I don’t think that we have any authority to do it. 

In the second place, you are cutting off your nose to spite your face. 
If you adopt this sort of a provision, the departments will quit sending 
you documents on request. I would, if I were a Secretary, and they 
demanded something I thought they were going to put in the paper 
and publish, I wouldn’t send it. 

Now, those are very serious considerations, it seems to me, and you 
are not helping yourself a bit on earth, 

This matter 8 already largely been published, and there is no 
reason why you should make a great precedent of this affair, when 
it has already been leaked and scattered all around over the Pacific 
Ocean, as well as in the United States; and I think it is a very serious 
blunder for us to take action declassifying this material. 

And, I hope that the committee won't vote for any such revolution- 
ary procedure. 

That is all. 

Senator KNow.anp. May [ask fora roll call, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Witey. I would like to be heard, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Wiley is recognized. 

Senator Wirey. I think there is a lot to be said on both sides of 
this matter, at this time of the proceedings. 


ADVANTAGES FROM DECLASSIFICATION 


I hate to see a step taken that would result in the Department 
taking the attitude that this committee is not entitled to documents; 
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but I listened very carefully and intently when the Senator from 
Oregon inquired of the Secretary what his position was. 

I rather got the idea that he would not commit himself to the 
answer that was sought, which was that he would not send these 
papers, if we wanted them. 

I feel that this is a matter for the committee. 

In fact, the Secretary has said so twice on direct questions—the 
power is here. 

Now, for the life of me, I have been trying to understand from all 
the facts as they have developed why the Department should not 
declassify this in order that the people could get the facts, get the 
truth about this very thing. 

It is contended and will be contended undoubtedly by many folks 
that there was some other purpose, gotten out by people who had 
some other objectives than what the Secretary said. 

Now, he has given his explanation, which in substance is that it 
was a direction to the Voice of America how to proceed at that time 
when there was thought that we might lose Formosa. 

Now, the news release that has gone out from his viewpoint doesn’t 
give that impression. I should think he would want the whole instru- 
ment to go out so that the people themselves could weigh which is 
correct. 

Now, I don’t consider this as a precedent, Mr. Chairman. I think 
that every instance that comes before this committee where it is a 
question of whether we should disagree with the Department as to 
whether or not it should be released is a matter that we must determine 
on the facts with our responsibility as Members of this great body. 

I do not think that we should be dictated to by the other branch of 
government; neither should we try to dictate to it. 

I feel, as Senator George intimated he felt, that in view of all the 
facts that have been developed, we should take the appropriate action 
and declassify it, if that is the word, ourselves. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Futsrient. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. The Senator from Oregon. 

Senator Morse. I want to take a half minute to correct an impres- 
sion my good friend from Wisconsin left in the record that I asked 
a question this morning seeking some particular answer. I asked the 
question this morning seeking whatever answer the Secretary of State 
wished to give to the question. 

I want to assure the Senator from Wisconsin that I did not ask any 
question in order to elicit an answer from the Secretary of State 
favorable to any private point of view the Senator from Oregon might 
have. 

The record will speak for itself as to the fairness of the question. 

Senator Wier. I agree the record will speak for itself. 

Chairman Russetz. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Senator Fursricut. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take any 
time, but simply to say my position has been well stated by the Senator 
from Texas and the Senator from Oregon this morning, and I associate 
myself with those remarks, and I will not take the time of the com- 
mittee to reiterate them. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY NOT INVOLVED 


Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, I asked some questions a 
moment ago of the Secretary of State. My experience in the Senate 
has not been as long as a great many Members, but I have never served 
on a committee in the Senate where the question of national security 
was involved in a document where the committee did not respect the 
presentation of the reasons why national security was involved and 
preserve that document so far as the committee was concerned in 
secrecy. 

I know of no committee, none that I have served on has ever arbi- 
trarily violated that rule. This committee has gone down the line 
respecting censorship where national security is involved. We have 
not overridden a single line of censorship where the national security 
is considered to be involved in the testimony. 

Now by the Secretary’s own testimony here before lunch and his 
testimony or his confirmation of that testimony since lunch, he says 
that the release of this information will not affect the national se- 
curity, either the general national security or the security of our situa- 
tion in Korea, so that national security is not involved in this 
operation. 

What is involved? I understood him to say just before lunch—and 
I stand to be corrected in my understanding, not having looked up 
the record—I understood him to say it would be embarrassing to the 
Voice of America if this were released. 

He said that I had misunderstood, that was not what he said. That 
it would hamper the Voice of America in his opinion in its operations. 

Now I want to call attention to the statement that the chairman 
has made at the outset of these hearings, and I think on one or per- 
haps two occasions during these hearings, that censorship, the policy 
of censorship as he understood the committee’s intent was not to 
save anyone embarrassment but to protect the national interest or 
the national security. 

Chairman Russtiu. If the Senator will pardon me, I have used 
that expression twice, not to prevent any individual from being em- 
barrassed, any individual. I remember that very well. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. I take it that the Department is no stronger 
than an individual. I do not care to dispute that point, but the key 
to secrecy here is the national security, and that has been taken out 
of the picture by the Secretary’s own testimony. 

In addition, this matter has been given widespread publicity for al- 
most 2 years, a year and a half anyway. The curiosity is great about 
it. I think it has been promulgated, 456 copies sent all over the 
world of this document. 

Now I do not mean to say that we have a great sieve of leaky in- 
formation all over the world, but past events that have been proved 
in the last 2 or 3 years indicate to me that without any doubt the 
Soviet has one copy or maybe a dozen copies of this surreptitiously ob- 
tained on one way or another checked up on if it is a matter of any 
interest to them. 

That news story published in January in 1950 alone would certainly: 
whet their appetites for it if it were an important thing for them. I 
think that deher nations know it. I think the Soviet knows it and 
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everybody but the American people know what the actual contents of 
this document are. 

National security is not involved, and I think that we are thoroughly 
justified in this case in voting this matter as a public document. 

In any document where national security is involved, if there is any 
scintilla of evidence on the national security phase, I will stand up 
just as much as anybody to keep it secret and preserve it. I have not 
asked that a single other document that in any way involves national 
security in this hearing or in any other committee that I have ever 
sat on be released to the public. 

But with national security out, then only embarrassment remains, 
and I submit that this might embarrass the Voice of America a little 
bit, but the Voice of America, as various committees have shown time 
and again on their public releases has embarrassed the American 
people on a good many occasions because of their proven distortion 
of messages which they have sent out over that network. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russe.x. I will recognize the Senator from Connecticut. 

Senator McManon. There is an old saying in the law that hard 
cases make bad law. 

I personally feel that, after weighing all of the factors with re- 
gard to this particular document, if I were in the Secretary’s place, 
after weighing all the factors, I think I would have declassified it. 

Senator Brewster. What was it you said? 

Senator McManon. I would have declassified it. 


DANGER OF ESTABLISHING A PRINCIPLE 


I am troubled by this situation: We are faced today with the obliga- 
tion, nay, the necessity of operating a government under circumstances 
that we have never had to engage in before. The committees of Con- 
gress can only function in collaboration with the executive depart- 
ments as we are able to be told of matters of vital significance to the 
operation of the Government. 

I have been impressed with this time and time again, when I have 
seen leaks out of committees, and I have felt that the Senators were 
operating against the exercise of their own powers when they leaked 
information which came to them in excutive session, and we all know 
that has happened time and time again. 

Now, it seems to me that if we take the step of declassifying a docu- 
ment which the Secretary, whose responsibility it is, has said would 
prejudice the operation of the Voice of America, we will have been 
substitutiong our judgment for that of the executive officer who is 
charged with the operation of that Department. 

The fact that I, as Secretary, would act differently than he has 
in this particular case, if I were Secretary, does not change the fun- 
damental principle involved, which is the right of this committee to 
make that adjudication. 

I think, along with the Senator from Oregon, that we would be 
establishing a very dangerous principle. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield ? 

Senator McManon. Not at this point; just a minute. 

If the information is furnished—let us assume it was a top-secret 
document, and we were to substitute our judgment for the release 
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of the information in that document, as the Senator from Texas has 
pointed out, we would mitigate against the committees of Congress 
getting that kind of information. 

It is a very troublesome question. Undoubtedly, I do not think 
there is a man that will disagree with the statement that the Secre- 
tary or his subordinates had the right to classify this document when 
it was sent out, and should have classified it as confidential. 

The leak in Tokyo, by whomever it was made, was not right. The 
fact that that leak has occurred, and that the document has been 
published in an abbreviated form does not give to that document the 
air of authority that it will get if it is given out now as the formal 
release of a document of this Government. 

Just one more point. The Senator has said that the security of 
our Government is not involved in this paper. Well, that is a ques- 
tion of relativeness. Anything that impairs the operation of the 
Voice of America and lessens its value and its use, would seem to me 
to be striking a blow at the security and the country, because obviously 
that is one of the ways that we have of telling the people of the world 
what our program is, and what we stand for. 

That other things have occurred, according to the Senator from Iowa, 
which have lessened the value of the Voice, I presume that is so. 

We are never going to get in the operation of any institution, human 
institution, perfection. But the Secretary has appeared, and he has 
stated in his opinion and in the opinion of his Department this would 
lessen the value of the Voice of America, if it is given out. I would 
have come to a different conclusion; but I cannot say that I would 
substitute my judgment for his judgment in this matter. 


Senator HickenLoorer. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 
Senator McManon. I will yield. 


SUBSTITUTING LEGISLATIVE JUDGMENT FOR EXECUTIVE 


Senator HickenLoorer. I would like to hear the Senator discuss 
this: The Senator says we should not substitute our judgment when 
the Secretary says that the operation of some department would be 
impaired. 

I submit to the Senator, for whatever observation he wants to make, 
this suggestion, that in practically every committee of the Congress, 
in every appropriation bill, in almost every action, you will find re- 
peated instances where department heads—they may be military, they 
may be otherwise—frequently come before the committees and say, “If 
I don’t get certain things done, if I don’t get certain operations, it will 
impair the effectiveness of my department,” and yet the Congress has 
been elected to exercise judgment on those matters. 

We are the fountainhead of authority on these operations, and we do 
exercise in the committees and on the floor of Congress not daily, but 
repeatedly, every session, we exercise discretion where the heads of 
the departments say they will be impaired unless thus and so happens; 
and Congress in its judgment and the committees in their judgment 
very often say, “In our opinion, you can’t have it.” 

enator McManon. Mr. Chairman, my answer to that is that if the 
Senator doesn’t see the difference between what he has suggested and 
this question, there is nothing I can say that can explain it to him. I 
yield to the Senator from Texas. 
83797—51—pt. 3——-4 
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Chairman Connat.ty. If we act simply because this thing has been 
published surreptitiously and illegitimately, doesn’t that offer a re- 
ward in the future that if anybody can smuggle out a statement, why, 
then, we will come along and O. K. it and give it official standing by 
publishing the original document? It seems to me that is a very 
practical situation. 

Senator McManon. That occurs every day. There are statements 
in magazines that the United States has so many atomic weapons. 
Well, nobody denies it, nobody confirms it in authority. So it is left 
in the air for them to guess at. 

Of course, if there is a release from you or from me or from Sena- 
tor Hickenlooper, that has a note of authority, and of course, would be 
accepted ; and, of course, that is true. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Brewster. 


SECURITY IN COMMITTEES 


Senator Brewster. I always have been concerned about this matter 
of confidences in the committees, and I do not like an attitude, which 
is more or less popularly accepted, that Senators can never keep a 
secret. 

As the most conspicuous and most successful illustration of that 
there is probably the most significant secret that was ever possessed 
here in Washington during the war under the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, and that was the development of the atomic 
bomb, which was known to at least 20 Senators, if not more, and was 
one of the best kept secrets of the war. 

Senator McManon. And known to the Politburo. 

Senator Brewster. As a result of treason, not as a result of Sen- 
ators. 

Senator McManon. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. I always ike to emphasize that in our own self- 
respect. 

Now, there is a matter which has not been mentioned here at all, but 
in the previous difficulties of this character which have been faced in 
committees of which I have been a member we generally recognize 
that if this gets to the highest level of security, and peculiarly in this 
field, it is possible by resort to the President to solve it. 

President Roosevelt repeatedly did that in conspicuous cases. He 
would impound a document, and the members of commissions—they 
weren’t even members of departments—who had formulated the docu- 
ment would simply say, “It is in the hands of the President”—period. 
And that was an answer to the thing. 

So that if, in this instance, we elect to act, as I hope we may, in 
releasing the document, as seems to me wise, under these circumstances 
it doesn’t mean at all that the State Department or any other depart- 
ments are deprived of security. I recognize that it is the twilight 
zone of the powers of the President in this field, which are evolving 
and will continue, but nobody has ever been able to subpena the Presi- 
dent successfully, and to get documents out of him, and that is one of 
the practical answers to this. I hope this will be censored and taken 
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out, because I don’t want to suggest to these executive departments 
how they can get away from us. 

The whole decision is political, as to whether or not the President 
in office abuses the powers of that office, and if he does, I think that 
the American people will rebuke him eventually, if he is going beyond 
what seems essential, in the popular mind, in the exercise of essential 
security measures for the security of our country, and our government. 

That is one reason I fairly wanted to see this matter go forward. 
I think, particularly after what Secretary Acheson has said, that it is 
entirely wise not to establish a precedent that will necessarily wreck 
our Government. 

Chairman Rvussett. Gentlemen, this issue has troubled me very 
greatly, and I desire to make a brief statement with respect to it, 
before the vote is had. 


PENAL CODE PROVISION ON HANDLING CLASSIFIED DOCUMENTS 


The Senator from Oregon referred this morning to a section of the 
Penal Code. 

It was called to my attention by General Mudge, and is found on 
page 1281 of the Military Laws of the United States, which purports 
to come from volume 18, United States Code, section 793. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from Oregon mentioned it, I think I 
should read it to the committee. I shall not read all of it, just the 
two last paragraphs: 

Whoever, lawfully or unlawfully having possession of, access to, control over, 
or being entrusted with any document, writing, code book, signal book, sketch, 
photograph, photographic negative, blueprint, plan, map model, instrument, ap- 
pliance, or note relating to the national defense, willfully communicates or 
transmits or attempts to communicate or transmit the same to any person not 
entitled to receive it, or willfully retains the same and fails to deliver it on de- 
mand to the officer or employee of the United States entitled to receive it; or 

Whoever, being entrusted with or having lawful possession or control of any 
document, writing, eode book— 

I shall not read all of that descriptive matter— 


relating to the national defense, through gross negligence permits the same to 
be removed from the proper place of custody or delivered to anyone in violation 
of his trust, or to be lost, stolen, abstracted, or destroyed * * * 

Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 years, 
or both. 

Inasmuch as the Sentor from Oregon had mentioned that, I thought 
I would read it to the committee. I would be less than frank if I did 
not say that I do not believe that section of the law applies to Mem- 
bers of the Congress, for under the Constitution we are not responsible 
for anything said on the floor of the Senate and I think that the same 
privilege very clearly applies to a member of the committee. 

I do read it to the members of the committee to refresh their recol- 
lection as to the vigor with which we have legislatively approached 
the handling of classified documents on the part of employees of the 
Government. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 

Chairman Russext. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickennoorrer. Do you interpret under the language you 
read that applies to this document which the Secretary of State says 
in no way impairs national defense ? 
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Chairman RussetL. Well, I am not going to get into debate as to 
whether or not this involves the defense of the United States. I know 
this: If any person employed by the State Department were to take 
this identical ument here and go out and deliver it to any unauthor- 
ized person, that they would certainly be subject to prosecution. 









WISDOM OF DECLASSIFICATION 


I am not going into the degree of this document, if the Senator 
will excuse me. I am not concerned as to the contents of this doca- 
ment. I think it ought to be declassified. It seems to me it would 
help the Department of State greatly in its operations to have this | 
document released, because the portion that was released in the news- % 
paper article was, if I understand the new spaper article from the read- 4 
ing of it by the Senator from California, announced this paper as 
being the policy of the Government of the United States. We are 
told here now that it was never the policy of the Government of the 
United States, but it was merely an instruction to those who seek to 
influence public opinion all over the world to leave the impression that 
we did not care whether or not Formosa was lost; in other words, to 
minimize its importance, if I understand the testimony that has been 
given us here. 

I am not impressed with the argument that if it is published we 
should release it, because frequently we see matters that are published 
in the magazines and newspapers that we know from our own rela- 
tionship with the Government are true, but they are not attributed 
to any official source, so no one will know as to whether or not that is ‘ 
official. a 

Sometimes there is great conflict there and that would cause con- 
fusion. 

I hope, I might say, that because there are 456 copies of this publica- 
tion, it does not necessarily mean that the Soviet have control of it 
because I am confident there have been innumerable instances where 
more thar 456 copies of highly vital information have been in circula- 
tion, and I would dislike very much to think that because there were 
that number that the Soviet had them all in their control. 

Now, of course, this committee has probably had more highly classi- 
fied material than any committee that has ever operated here in Wash- 
ington. I doubt very much whether any committee has ever had 
access to as many of the highly secret and private papers of the execu- 
tive department of the Government as this one has. 

I am very loath to vote as I expect to, to declassify this document, 
because I am very sure that it is going to dry up a source of informa- 
tion not only for this committee but for committees in the future, 
but there has been so much discussion about this particular document, 
there has been so much speculation on it, the people feel that it is 
something that involves great issues here in Washington that to me 
are not involved, that I feel that the declassification of this document, 
despite all of the handicaps that it will impose on this committee and 4 
committees in the future, is in the public interest, and while I am very . 
reluctant to do so, because there are not only questions of law but 
questions of ethics involved in it, when the roll is called I expect to 
vote to declassify this document. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DOCUMENT 


Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, I just very briefly want to say 
this in regard to the matter. It is true that the Secretary of State 
indicated in his testimony that from his point of view he did not feel 
that this was a policy statement. I merely do not want the record to 
stand that that is necessarily so. 

Chairman Russeuz. I did not state it as a fact, Senator. 

Senator Know1anp. No, no, the Secretary of State said that, but 
I do not want the record to stand that that is necessarily so because I 
believe that this document clearly outlined the policy that was fol- 
lowed by the Government of the United States from at least late in 
1948 if not mid-1948 clear through to the 25th day of June after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Formosa. 

I think it is a most significant revealing document as to our policy, 
and I think that the President’s statement on January 5 wherein he 
said that no further aid would go to Formosa was based fundamentally 
upon the policy which the Department already had in hand. 

Now the Department sent Dr. Jessup out to the Far East in late 
1949, presumably to develop a policy when the fact of the matter is 
that they had already determined that no further help would be given 
to Formosa and in their judgment Formosa had no strategic value. 


EXECUTIVE HANDLING OF OTHER DOCUMENTS 


I do not want to argue the point any longer except to say that we 
did have the situation with the Wake Island document where someone 
high in the executive branch of the Government purposely leaked 
that document to one newspaper and the story was later picked up by 
others at a time when it was still classified as a top-secret document, 
without even going through the process of first declassifying it. 

For a period of 4 years the Wedemeyer document on Korea was 
withheld despite votes of committees of the Congress and appeals by 
members of the Congress. 

Now I think that we have a Government in which the legislative 
branch also has a responsibility. I submit that the State Department 
was apparently laying the groundwork for Formosa being passed into 
other hands, and passing out that information to 456 people abroad 
without taking the trouble to discuss that as a basic American policy 
with the Congress of the United States. 

Chairman Russetu. I want to make just a brief statement here with 
respect to that. Of course we have our very definite legislative re- 
sponsibility under the Constitution, but I should like very much to 
find in the Constitution power which would enable us to bring docu- 
ments of this kind before the committee if the executive branch does 
not. desire to give it. 

While the Wake Island document has been discussed and the Wede- 
meyer report has been discussed—I think that I had some little part 
to play with the declassification of the Wedemeyer report—I would 
not have this record leave even the most vague idea that I had voted 
to declassify this document because other documents had been handled 
improperly in the executive branch of the Government. 

I cannot think of a poorer reason which would motivate a Member 
of the Congress to do something that he might not be persuaded was 
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in the national interest than to fall back on some error of the executive 
branch of the Government. If we did, it would destroy our Govern- 
ment because if you had an executive branch of the Government that 
did ae things, then of all times the Congress should arise to 
the fullest of its responsibilities, and in the discharge of its duties, 
and not use the errors or dereliction of the executive branch of the 
Government as an excuse for our failure to discharge our own re- 
sponsibilities. 

Senator Loper. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russetn. The Senator from Massachusetts. 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF SITUATION 


Senator Loper. It seems to me it would be well to make the observa- 
tion that the legal and Constitutional aspect of this question is not the 
central one. The area of doubt as between the powers of the executive 
and the legislative branch in this field has existed for 150 years, and 
it is going to go on as long as this Government goes on. 

We are not going to settle it here today. Moreover, I do not think 
what we are doing here today, means that we are establishing a bind- 
ing precedent, because each of these cases is different. 

The case of General Bradley was, for example, an entirely distinct 
one from this case; and if it comes up again, it will probably be in 
another form. 

I feel very much as the Chairman does. This is a document which 
does not endanger the national security, and we have that on the 
definite and formal declaration by the Secretary of State himself, 
which he volunteered without being really required or put under any 
pressure to make. That is the first point, which I think, is a very big 
point because I cannot imagine that I would have voted to make public 
a document which did jeopardize the national security. 

Then, I think, it is clear from what has been said, that the releasin, 
of this document to the press is not going to dry up the gathering o 
information in the future. That is something which we always have 
to consider, and if I thought that for us to release this document would 
mean that the executive department would no longer send us up any 
more documents, that would have some weight with me. But it seems 
obvious that if the Secretary of State or if any Cabinet officer thought 
that the release of a certain document jeopardized the national se- 
curity he would never send it up here, in the first place. 

So, I do not think this is going to seriously affect our ability to get 
information in the future. 

I am always sorry when these questions come up because they raise, 
they introduce, a legalistic atmosphere into something which is much 
better settled on the basis of comity; but as it has been raised, I should 
vote to make this document public. 

Chairman Russexu. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Crerx. Mr. George? 

Chairman Russeru. Senator George asked me to vote him in the 
affirmative. 

The Crerx. Mr. Green ? 

Chairman Connatiy. No. I have a proxy; Senator Green gave me 
a general proxy. He did not specify this particular matter, but he 
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said to vote him like I did on all these matters. I want the committee to 
understand that. 

The Cierk. Mr. McMahon? 

Senator McManon. No. 

The Cierx. Mr. Fulbright? 

Senator Futsrienr. No. 

The Cuerx. Mr. Sparkman ? 

Senator SparKMAN. No. 

The Crierx. Mr. Gillette? 

Senator Guerre. No. 

The Crerk. Mr. Wiley? 

Senator Wixey. Aye. 

The Cierx. Mr. Smith? 

Senator Smirn. Aye. 

The Crerk. Mr. Hickenlooper ? 

Senator Hickrenwoorrr. Aye. 

The Crerx. Mr. Lodge? 

Senator Loner. Aye. 

The Cuirrx. Mr. Tobey ? 

(No response. ) 

The Crerx. Mr. Brewster ? 

Senator Brewster. Aye. 

The Crerk. Mr. Chairman Connally? 

Chairman Connatxiy. No. 

The Crerx. Mr. Byrd? 

Senator Byrp, Aye. 

The Cierk. Mr. Johnson? 

Senator Jounson. Aye. 

The Crier. Mr. Kefauver? 

Senator Hunt. No. 

The Crerk. Mr. Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. No. 

The CrerK. Mr. Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Aye. 

The CrerK, Mr. Long? 

(No response. ) 

The Cirrx. Mr. Bridges? 

Senator Bringrs. Aye. 

The Crerx. Mr. Saltonstall? 

Senator Satronstau,. Aye. 

The Cuerx. Mr. Morse? 

Senator Morse. No. 

The Crerk. Mr. Knowland? 

Senator Knowtanp. Aye. 

The Crier. Mr. Cain? 

Senator Cain. Aye. 

The Crerx. Mr. Flanders? 

Senator Sauronsraty. Senator Flanders’ office authorized me to 
vote his proxy. Senator Flanders is away and did not give it to me 
himself, but his office gave me his proxy. I want to make that clear. 
I vote Senator Flanders “aye,” if I am permitted to vote that 
way. 

The Crerx. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russexz. Aye. 
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The CrerK. Senators recorded in the affirmative are Messrs. George, 
Wiley, Smith, Hickenlooper, Lodge, Brewster, Byrd, Johnson, Sten- 
nis, Bridges, Saltonstall, Knowland, Cain, Flanders, the Chairman. 
Senators recorded in the negative are Messrs. Green, McMahon, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Chairman Connally, Kefauver, Hunt, 
and Morse. 
Chairman Russety. The ayes are 15 an the nays are 9. The motion, i 
therefore, prevails. ‘ 
Now, gentlemen, I assume we are ready to start the hearing now. 
Will someone please request the Secretary of State to come in the 
room ¢ 
Senator Brewster. Is all the discussion declassified ? 
Chairman Russet. It is every bit declassified. 
(Secretary Acheson and Mr. Fisher entered the room at this point.) 
Chairman Russett. Mr. Secretary, on occasion in this committee 
we have procedural delays. We had one item that took up almost 3 
days, so you were really not kept waiting as long as other witnesses 
have while we solved a procedural problem. 
I believe you stated this morning you had a brief statement you 
desired to make. 
Secretary AcHeson. Yes, sir; I have a general statement. 
Chairman Russett. You may proceed to make that. 
Chairman Connatiy. We should tell the Secretary what happened 
in his absence. 
Chairman Russett. Well, yes. The committee, by a vote of 15 to 9, 
voted in their opinion the material contained in the document at issue 
should be released. 
Secretary AcHgrson. Yes, sir. 


PEACE OR WAR 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the real issues in the discussion before 
us are peace or war, and the survival of human freedom. 

It is not just a difference as to method which is now under examina- 
tion. What is challenged is the bedrock purpose of our foreign policy, 
and of what we have been trying todo. That is the place I would like 
to start in this brief statement. 

The foreign policy of the United States has a central and dominant 
objective—to protect the Nation and to safeguard the future of its 
people. We stand ready to defend our future by force of arms if that 
necessity is forced upon us. But we seek to deter war if we can. 

Another world war would be destructive beyond experience; it 
would not solve problems, but multiply them. Therefore, it is part of 
our fundamental purpose to prevent, by all honorable means, the out- 
break of another general war. 

Even before the last World War was over, while our young men 
were storming the beaches at Normandy and Saipan and dozens of 
other places now engraved in our memories, the resolution was forming 
among our people that future wars must be prevented. 





















IDEAL OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Their conviction grew that the best way to protect the security of 
our Nation and of our people was to prevent war, and that the way to 
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go about it was through an international system of collective security. 

The Four Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, the United Nations— 
these were not cynical slogans. They represented the idea which our 
people felt in their hearts was worth fighting for. 

It has been the purpose of our foreign policy to keep faith with that 
idea. 

The attempt to build a collective-security system on the basis of the 
cooperation of all the great powers broke down because of the policies 
of the Soviet Union. But Soviet ambitions have not been able to 
obstruct our determined efforts. 

Within the framework of the Charter of the United Nations we 
have been building a collective-security system based on the coopera- 
tion of those nations who are dedicated to peace. 

The united and determined effort of our people to build effective 
instruments for keeping the peace is recorded in a series of vigorous 
and farsighted actions: the United Nations Charter itself, the Rio 
Treaty, the Greek-Turkish aid program, the Marshall plan, the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and the mutual defense assistance program. 

We have been building our strength, together with our allies. We 
must be strong enough to keep the peace. 

Side by side with these programs there is another basic element in 
our foreign policy—to assist the hundreds of millions of people who 
were acquiring their independence after the war, so that they might 
be free to develop in their own way, and to join in an international 
system for preserving the peace. 

Our hopes for peace required us to understand the changes which 
were in motion among vast populations of the Middle East and Asia, 
and to help peoples who had just gained their independence from 
losing it again to the new imperialism of the Soviet Union. 

Those are the big central ideas that express what we have been try- 
ing to do in the world. 


CHALLENGE OF KOREA 


The attack on Korea was a blow at the foundation of this whole 
program. It wasa challenge to the whole system of collective security, 
not only in the Far East, but everywhere in the world. It was a 
threat to all nations newly arrived at independence. This dagger 
thrust pinned a warning notice to the wall which said: “Give up or 
be conquered.” 

This was a test which would decide whether our collective-security 
system would survive or would crumble. It would determine whether 
other nations would be intimidated by this show of force. 

The decision to meet force with force in Korea was essential. It 
was the unanimous view of the political and military advisers of the 
President that this was the right thing to do. This decision had the 
full support.of the American people because it accorded with the 
principles by which Americans live. 

As a people we condemn aggression of any kind. We reject ap- 
easement of any kind. If we stood with our arms folded while 
‘orea was swallowed up, it would have meant abandoning our prin- 

ciples, and it would have meant the defeat of the collective security 
system on which our own safety ultimately depends. 
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What I want to stress here is that it was not only a crucial decision 
whether or not to meet this aggression; it was no less important how 
this aggression was to be dealt with. 


WAYS IN WHICH AGGRESSION WAS MET 





In the first place, the attack on Korea has been met by collective 
action. The United States brought the aggression in Korea before 4 
the United Nations, not only because the Charter requires it, but also 
because the authority and even the survival of that organization was 
directly involved. 
The response of some members of the United Nations, in terms of 
their capacities and their other security responsibilities, has been gen- 
erous and wholehearted. 
The total action is admittedly an imperfect one, as might be expected 
of beginning steps in a collective-security system. But the develop- 
ment of this system requires us to take into consideration the dangers 
and interests of those associated with us, just as we want them to take 
into consideration our dangers and interests. 
In the second place, our response to the aggression against Korea 
required a careful estimate of the risks involved in the light of the 
total world situation. 
There was the risk that the conflict might spread into a general war 
in Asia, a risk that the Chinese Communists might intervene, a risk 
that the Soviet Union might declare itself in. 
We take it for granted that risk of some sort is implicit in any posi- 
tive policy, and that there is also a risk in doing nothing. 
The elements of risk and the means of reducing that risk to us and 
to the rest of the free world quite properly influenced our policy in 
Korea. 
It has been our purpose to turn back this Communist thrust, and 
to do it in such a way as to prevent a third world war if we can. 
This is in accord with one of the most fundamental tenets of our 
policy—to prevent, insofar as we can do so, another world war. 
It is against this basic purpose that the operation in Korea, and 
the plans for carrying it to a conclusion, need to be considered. 


WHAT THE DEFENSE OF KOREA HAS ACCOMPLISHED 





The operation in Korea has been a success. Both the North Koreans 
and the Chinese Communists declared it to be their purpose to drive 
the United Nations forces out of Korea and impose Communist rule 
throughout the entire peninsula. They have been prevented from 
accomplishing their objective. 

It has been charged that the American and allied forces fighting 
in Korea are engaged in a pointless and inconclusive struggle. 

Nothing could be further from the fact. They have been magnifi- 
cent. Their gallant, determined, and successful fight has checked the 
Communist advance and turned it into a retreat. They have admin- 
istered terrible defeats to the Communist forces. In so doing, they 
have scored a powerful victory. 

Their victory has dealt Communist imperialist aims in Asia a 
severe set-back. 
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The alluring prospect for the Communist conspiracy in June 1950— 
the prospect of a quick and easy success which would not only win 
Korea for the Kremlin but shake the free nations of Asia and paralyze 
the defense of Europe—all this has evaporated. 

Instead of weakening the rest of the world, they have solidified it. 
They have given a powerful impetus to the military preparations of 
this country and its associates in and out of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

We have doubled the number of our men under arms, and the pro- 
duction of matériel has been boosted to a point where it can begin to 
have a profound effect on the maintenance of the peace. 

The idea of collective security has been put to the test, and has been 
sustained. ‘The nations who believe in collective security have shown 
that they can stick together and fight together. 

New urgency has been given to the negotiation of a peace treaty 
with Japan, and of initial security arrangements to build strength 
in the Pacific area. 

These are some of the results of the attack on Korea, unexpected 
by—and I am sure most unwelcome to—the Kremlin. 


HOW THE FIGHTING CAN BE BROUGHT TO AN END 


The objective of our military operation in Korea is to end the 
aggression, to safeguard against its renewal, and to restore peace. 
There is wide agreement on this objective in the domestic discussions 
of this issue. 

Both the administration and its critics have said that the object 
of the courses they propose is to end the aggression and restore peace. 
Both are willing—indeed desire—to end the fighting by an honorable 
settlement which will end the aggression, provide against its renewal 
and restore peace. 

Neither will purchase a settlement by allowing the aggressors to 
profit by their wrong. Neither believes that the destruction or uncon- 
ditional surrender of the aggressor is necessary to attain the goal. 

General Marshall, General Bradley, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have given you, in detail, the reasons why they believe that the Chinese 
Communists will be defeated in Korea and must abandon their 
purpose. 

They report that our forces are in excellent shape, that their morale 
ts high and that they are in a good supply position. 

They report not only that the mass attacks launched by the enemy 
have failed to break through the firepower of United Nations forces, 
but that the offensives of the enemy have been broken and thrown back 
with enormous enemy casualties. 

These defeats in Korea, together with other consequences of this 
campaign, present grave problems for the Communist authorities in 
China. 

While the manpower resources of China are vast, its supply of 
trained men is limited. They cannot cover up their casualties. They 
cannot gloss over the draft of more and more men for military service. 

The Chinese Red leaders have betrayed their long-standing pledge 
of demobilization and the military demand for manpower has, instead, 
been increased. 
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Peiping has also broken its promises of social and economic im- 
provement. In the great cities, dependent on imported materials, 
unemployment increases. The regime has not lightened the burdens 
of the people. It has made them heavier. 

All of this is reflected in a sharp increase in repressive measures, 
and in propaganda to whip up the flagging zeal of their own people. 

In the light of all these factors, I believe that the aggression can 
best be brought to an end with a minimum risk and a minimum loss, 
by continuing the punishing defeat of the Chinese in Korea. This 
is being done. ; 

No one can predict when the fighting will stop and when the ag- 
gression will end. It is also true that no one could have foretold 
exactly what would happen when we undertook action to end the 
Berlin blockade, but we did what we thought was right and the 
blockade was ended. 

No one could have foretold how the aggression in Greece would 
be terminated, but again we took those measures which our best judg- 
— sense indicated were the right ones and the aggression 
ceased. 

While the outcome of every course of action in the foreign-policy 
field cannot be predicted with certainty in advance, it is our responsi- 
bility in taking action to apply our best judgment on the basis of the 
best information at hand. 

I think it is fair to say that all of the President’s advisers believe 
the course we are now following gives us the best chance of stopping 
hostilities and ending the aggression in Korea. 


THE ALTERNATIVE PROPOSAL 


I should like briefly to address myself to the alternative course 
which was placed before this committee. This course would seek to 
bring the conflict in Korea to an end by enlarging the sphere of 
hostilities. 

I will not try to review the military considerations involved in this 
proposed course, since these have been thoroughly discussed by the 
previous witnesses before your committees. 

It is enough to say that it is the judgment of the President’s mili- 
tary advisers that the proposed enlargement of our military action 
would not exercise a prompt and decisive effect in bringing the hostili- 
ties toanend. Tothis judgment there must be added a recognition of 
the grave risks and other disadvantages of this alternative course. 

Against the dubious advantages of spreading the war in an initially 
limited manner to the mainland of China, there must be measured 
the risk of a general war with China, the risk of Soviet intervention, 
and of world war III, as well as the probable effects upon the soli- 
darity of the free world coalition. 

The advocate of this program make two assumptions which require 
careful examination. They assume that the Soviet Union will not 
necessarily respond to any action on our part. They also assume 
that in the build-up of strength relative to the Soviet Union and the 
Communist sphere, time is not necessarily on our side. 

As to Soviet reactions, no one can be sure he is forecasting accu- 
rately what they would be, but there are certain facts at hand that 
bear on this question. 
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We know of Soviet influence in North Korea, of Soviet assistance 
to the North Koreans and to Communist China, and we know that 
understandings must have accompanied this assistance. We also 
know that there is a treaty between the Soviets and the Chinese 
Communists. 

But even if the treaty did not exist, China is the Soviet Union’s 
largest and most important satellite. Russian self-interest in the 
Far East and the necessity of maintaining prestige in the Communist 
sphere make it difficult to see how the Soviet Union could ignore a 
direct attack upon the Chinese mainland. 

I cannot accept the assumption that the Soviet Union will go its 
way regardless of what we do. I do not think that Russian policy 
is formed that way any more than our own policy is formed that way. 
This view is certainly not well enough grounded to justify a gamble 
with the essential security of our Nation. 


POSSIBLE SOVIET COUNTERMOVES 


In response to the proposed course of action, there are a number 
of courses of counteraction open to the Soviets. 

They could turn over to the Chinese large numbers of planes with 
“volunteer” crews for retaliatory action in Korea and outside. They 
might participate with the Soviet Air Force and the submarine fleet. 

The Kremlin could elect to parallel the action taken by Peiping 
and intervene with a half million or more ground-force “volunteers” ; 
or it could go the whole way and launch an all-out war. 

Singly, or in combination, these reactions contain explosive pos- 


sibilities, not only for the Far East, but for the rest of the world 
as well. 


EFFECT ON ALLIES 


We should also analyze the effect on our allies of our taking steps 
to initiate the spread of war beyond Korea. It would severely w weaken 
their ties with us and in some instances it might sever them. 

They are understandably reluctant to be drawn into a general war 
in the Far East—one which holds the possibilities of becoming a world 
war—particularly if it developed out of an American impatience with 
the progress of the effort to repel aggresson, an effort which in their 
belief offers an honorable and far less catastrophic solution. 

If we followed the course proposed, we would be increasing our 
risks and commitments at the same time that we diminished our 
strength by reducing the strength and determination of our coalition. 

We cannot expect that our collective- security system will long sur- 
vive if we take steps which unnecessarily and ‘dangerously expose 
the people who are in the system with us. They would understandably 
hesitate to be tied to a partner who leads them to a highly dangerous 
short cut across a difficult crevasse. 

In relation to the total world threat, our safety requires that we 
strengthen, not weaken, the bonds of our collective-security system. 

The power of our coalition to deter an attack depends in part upon 
the will and the mutual confidence of our partners. If we, by the 
measures proposed, were to weaken that effect, particularly in the 
North Atlantic area, we would be jeopardizing the security of an 
area which is vital to our own national security. 
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What this adds up to, it seems to me, is that we are being asked to 
undertake a large risk of general war with China, risk of war with 
the Soviet Union, and a demonstrable weakening of our collective- 
security system—all this in return for what? 

In return for measures whose effectiveness in bringing the conflict 
to an early conclusion are judged doubtful by our responsible military 
authorities, 








































ELEMENT OF TIME AND PREPAREDNESS 





Before concluding, I should like to deal briefly with the related 
proposition that we may need to take extreme risks now because time 
may not be on our side. I believe this is wrong. 
The basic premise of our foreign policy is that time is on our side 
if we make good use of it. That does not necessarily mean that time 
must bring us to a point where we can match the Soviet Union man 
for man and tank for tank. 
What it does mean is that we need to use the time we have to build 
an effective deterrent force. This requires us to create sufficient force- 
in-being, both in the United States and among our allies, to shield 
our great potential against the possibility of a quick and easy on- 
slaught, and to ensure that our allies will not suffer occupation and 
destruction. And back of this shield we need to have the potential 
that would enable us to win a war. 
This is the measure of the force we need; as we approach it, we ap- 
proach our objective of preventing war. 
Can we do this? I believe we can. We and our allies have the ’ 
capacity to outproduce the Soviet bloc by a staggering margin. There { 
is no doubt about that. Our capacity to produce has been set in 
motion and is rapidly getting to the point where its output will be 
vast and its effect significant. 
There is also the critical factor of our will. The future belongs 
to freedom if free men have the will to make time work on their side. 
I believe the American people and their allies do have the will, the 
will to work together when their freedom is threatened. This is the 
ultimate source of our faith and our confidence. A free society can 
call upon profound resources among its people in behalf of a righteous 
“ause. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS OF JUNE 25 AND 27 


Chairman Russeutz. Mr. Secretary, the military activities in Korea 
in the effort to drive the aggressors from Korea and to retsore peace 
there, are being carried on under the authority of the United Nations, 
I believe? 
Secretary Acugson. Yes, sir; the United Nations resolutions of —— 
Chairman Russetu. The first resolution of the United Nations 
Security Council was adopted on June 25, and it called upon the ag- ? 
gressors to cease their aggression and withdraw above the thirty- 
eighth parallel, I believe? 
Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir. The operative portions of that reso- 
lution are as follows, after the introductory paragraphs: 


The Security Council determines that this action constitutes a breach of the 
peace. 
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That is the attack on Korea. 


1. Calls for the immediate cessation of hostilities and calls upon the authori- 
ties in North Korea to withdraw forthwith their armed forces to the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

2. Requests the United Nations Commission on Korea— 

(a) To communicate its fully considered recommendations on the situation 
with the least possible delay ; 

(6) To observe the withdrawal of the North Korean forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel; and 

(c) To keep the Security Council informed on the execution of this resolution. 

8. Calls upon all members to render every assistance to the United Nations in 
the execution of this resolution and to refrain from giving assistance to the 
North Korean authorities. 

That was the one of the 25th of June. 

Chairman Russeitu. That was followed by another resolution which 
was adopted on June 27 ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. I have that before me if you would 
like me to read it. 

Chairman Russetx. Well, the pertinent findings. 

Secretary Acurson. There are again paragraphs which set forth 
their findings, which are chiefly that the North Koreans continue a 
breach of the peace, and are not withdrawn as required by the 
Security Council, and they have noted the appeal of the Republic of 
Korea to the United Nations for immediate and effective steps to se- 
cure peace and security; and recommends that the members of the 
United Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea 
as may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore inter- 
national peace and security in that area. 


Chairman Russe.u. Both of those resolutions were adopted during 
the time that the Soviet delegate—Soviet Russia was boycotting the 
United Nations, were they not ? 

Secretary Acurson. That is true, sir. The Soviet delegate did not 
return to the Council until the first of August. 

There was also a resolution on the 7th of July. 


SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION OF JULY 7 


Chairman Russetx. The 7th of July? Well, to complete the rec- 
ord you might give the pertinent findings of that resolution. I be- 
lieve that was the one requesting the United States to—you had better 
read it. There are so many of them I get them confused. 

Secretary Acuxrson. They recite that they have determined that 
the armed attack was a breach of the peace. They recommend to the 
members of the United Nations that they furnish assistance to the 
Republic of Korea, and so forth; and then there are statements as 
follows: 


Welcomes the prompt and vigorous support which governments and peoples 
of the United Nations have given to its resolutions of the 25th and 27th of June 
1950 to assist the Republic of Korea in defending itself against armed attack and 
thus to restore international peace and security in the area. 

2. Notes that members of the United Nations have transmitted to the United 
Nations offers of assistance for the Republic of Korea. 

3. Recommends that all members providing military forces and other assist- 
ance pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council resolutions, make such forces 
and other assistance available to a unified command under the United States. 

4. Requests the United States to designate the commander of such forces. 

5. Authorizes the unified command at its discretion to use the United Nations 
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flag in the course of operations against North Korean forees concurrently with 
the flags of the various nations participating. 

6. Requests the United States to provide the Security Council with reports 
as appropriate on the course of action taken under the unified command. 

Chairman Russsxy. All of those actions were taken in the Security 
Council ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Russe... At a time when the Russian representative was 
not there. 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 

Chairman Russeux. Since then the Russian representative has re- 
turned, I believe, to the Security Council. 

Secretary Acuxrson. That is right, Senator. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION SINCE RETURN OF SOVIET UNION TO SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


Chairman Russetz. One of the witnesses before this committee, 
who is a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, expressed some concern 
that we were involved in a war, whatever you desire to call it—cer- 
tainly, it is a war to those who are in Korea—which was brought about 
by action of the Security Council during the absence of the Russian 
delegate and that now that the Russian delegate had returned, he 
might veto any subsequent action looking to the negotiation of a 
peace. 

I wish you would give this committee and the country your views 
on that. 

Secretary AcuEson. Since the return of the Russian delegate—— 

Senator Witxy. Please talk louder, both of you. You are talking 
to each other. 

Secretary Acngson. Since the return of the Russian member of the 
Security Council, Mr. Malik, he has on occasion used the veto to pre- 
vent action by the Security Council. 

It was with that difficulty in mind that there was introduced in 
the General Assembly a series of resolutions, one of which is the unit- 
ing for peace resolution, others are resolutions having to do directly 
with Korea, and one of them set up the Good Offices Committee, which 
was charged by the General Assembly with undertaking to see whether 
a peaceful settlement could be brought about. 

We believe that that takes care of the situation, so that the United 
Nations, through the action of the General Assembly, is enabled to act, 

Chairman Russet. Now, we had testimony here from some of the 
military officials with respect to advices given and decisions made on 
the part of our Government, which did not appeal to our collaborators 
in the United Nations. 


RECOMMENDATION ON HOT PURSUIT 


Are you familiar with the details of the so-called hot pursuit find- 
ing by the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff where they recom- 
mended that our planes be permitted to pursue the planes of the 
Communist aggressors over the Manchurian border? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I am familiar with that. 
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Chairman Russeti. Well, that recommendation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff was approved by the Department of State and by the Presi- 
dent; is that a correct statement ? 

Secretary Acueson. Some days prior to the 13th of November 1950, 
there were discussions between the Department of Defense and the 
Department of State, as the result of which the Department of State 
transmitted to our embassies in certain countries—— 

Senator Brewster. Did you say “embassies” ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Beg pardon. 

Chairman Russet. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. To the embassies ? 


HOT PURSUIT DISCUSSED WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


Secretary Acueson. To our embassies in certain countries we trans- 
mitted a message saying that at an early date we might permit United 
States aircraft to defend themselves in the airspace over the Yalu 
River, to the extent of permitting hot pursuit of enemy aircraft up 
to 2 or 3 minutes flying time over enemy territory. 

That is the recommendation that was discussed before you, of the 
hot pursuit recommendation made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I do not recollect that that went to the President, but I am not 
sure about that. 

Those telegrams resulted in our Embassies taking up with the gov- 
ernments of those countries, this question. 

We did not ask them to get any expression of views, but informed 
them that they might, in a short time, have to ask these governments 
about this matter. 

They discussed the question with those governments, and in all 
cases they got strongly negative responses from the governments, 
saying they thought it was dangerous, and not desirable. 

The governments, which were mentioned, there were five, and I 
think, later, six governments with whom this discussion took place. 

Shortly after that some of these governments in their turn came to 
our Embassies and again stated that if we were thinking about this, 
they wanted to register their view that it was unwise and undesirable. 

I transmitted the views of these governments to the Secretary of 
Defense in a letter, one letter dated November 23, 1950 and in another 
jetter which I believe was dated November 24, 1950. 

After considering these responses, it was determined between the 
Department of State and the Department of Defense that it was not 
desirable to go further with this suggestion. 

Chairman Russetz. Well, just how, now, did the matter arise? You 
state that you do not think it was ever approved by the President, 
or you don’t know that it was ever approved by the President. Did 
the Defense Department present to to you? 

Secretary AcHeEson. It was presented in discussions between us by 
the Defense Department to the Department of State representatives. 

Chairman Russexru. Did you as the responsible head of the Depart- 
ment of State approve or disapprove it, or did you merely transmit it 
to the Embassies overseas ? 

Secretary Acurson. We did not disapprove it. We were quite 
ready to approve it. Both Departments thought it was highly de- 
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sirable to get the reaction of our partners in Korea on this matter. 
We undertook to get that for the Defense Department. 

Chairman Russexii. So the Defense Department approached the 
Department of State to use you as the agency to get the reaction of 
those associated with us in this Korean venture ? 

Secretary Acugson. That is correct. 

Chairman Russety. You stated you took it up with six countries. 
I will not ask which they were. But I had understood there were some 
13 nations who had contributed troops to the United Nations forces 
in Korea. Why was it confined to six nations rather than to consult 
with all of them ? 

Secretary AcHrson. I have tried to refresh my memory on that, 
and I do not know. The six countries which were picked out were 
prominent and representative, and I think it was probably a view of 
not spreading the security too widely. It may also have been that 
this was discussed orally with some of the Ambassadors of those 
powers in this country, but we have no record of that. 


REASONS FOR NOT DISCUSSING HOT PURSUIT WITH SECURITY COUNCIL 





Chairman Russetn. You did not then take it wp with the Security 
Council of the United Nations who had voted this resolution, approved 
this resolution, to move into Korea and stop aggression, but you took 
it up with individual powers? 

Secretary AcHrson. That is correct. 

Chairman Russet,. Why was it not taken up with the United Na- 
tions Council ? 

Secretary AcHrson. Well, I think that the one initial impediment 
to that would be the presence of the Soviet Union on that Council, 
which would have made it quite impossible to do that. 

Chairman Russetx. In other words, it had a highly secret security 
rating at that time? 

Secretary AcHrson. Yes, sir; this would be a military operation 
which you would not wish to inform the enemy about. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED STATES ECONOMIC BLOCKADE OF CHINA 





Chairman Russett. Now what steps have been taken by this Gov- 
ernment or by the United Nations to impose an effective blockade on 
the Communist aggressors in China. I do not know whether I said 
it; but I mean economic. 

Secretary Acueson. The answer to your question, I think, begins in 
1949. It was in 1949 that the Communist Chine regime first gained 
control of a port through which it could begin trade with the rest of 
the world. 

The Government of the United States applied immediately an em- 
bargo upon shipments to that regime of munitions and industrial 
supplies having very high strategic value. That isin 49. However, 
this was a selective embargo and normal trade in some volume con- 
tinued between the United States and ports of the China mainland 
which one by one came under Communist control during the latter 
half of °49. 

During the 12 months from June *49 to June ’50 our exports were 
some $30 million worth of goods to Communist China, and our im- 
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ports from the country were goods valued at $110 million. The trade 
during that period moving from the United States consisted of such 
items as raw cotton, chemicals, machinery, petroleum products and 
metals. We received from them bristles, silk, tung oil, tin and tung- 
sten. The greater part of our exports were raw cotton. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. What was the balance, please? What was 
the balance either way of the figures you gave ? 

Secretary Acurson. Exports from the United States of $30 million 
worth of goods; imports from China of $110 million. 

Chairman Russett. What were those dates? 

Secretary Acueson. That was from June ’49 to June 750. 

Chairman Russet. Now 

Secretary Acueson. Then I go on further to answer your question 
about the steps if you would like me to. 

Chairman Russe... Yes. 

Secretary Acnrson. Perhaps I am going into too much detail 
here. 

Chairman Rousset. I was interested in hearing that but I had more 
particular reference to the time since the Communist Chinese came 
into Korea. But proceed in such order as you desire. 

Secretary Acueson. In June 1950 we recognized, after the Korean 
aggression, that Communist China was likely to be used as a trans- 
shipment point, and we immediately put on an absolute ban of all pe- 
troleum shipments from the United States to Communist China. We 
obtained the cooperation of the major American oil companies in 
lacing the same ban on shipments of petroleum from the Middle East, 

atin America, and other points outside of our own jurisdiction. 

We placed a complete embargo on shipments from the United States 
to Communist China of all items of strategic value. 

Then in December of 1950, after the Chinese intervened in the 
aggression in Korea, we put a complete embargo on all shipments from 
the United States, the halting of all American ships to Chinese ports, 
and we froze all funds. 

That is what the United States did. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEGOTIATIONS WITH ALLIES ON TRADE WITH SOVIET BLOC 


Now, so far as our allies are concerned—and again I must go back 
to the fall of 1948 when we undertook to discuss with our allies — 


restrictions on the export of arms and ammunitions and imp 
of war, atomic energy materials, to the Soviet bloc. 

Those discussions worked along and the various lists were gotten 
up and put into effect. In 1949 these discussions were carried on fur- 
ther and the lists were expanded. 

By the end of 1949 the European nations participating in the ef- 
forts had embargoed shipments to the Soviet tise of about two-thirds 
of the industrial items which our own experts then regarded as of pri- 
marily strategic importance. 

In early 1950 this was taken up again, and this list was still further 
expanded. 

n early 1951 agreement was reached to increase the number of cate- 
gories of goods subject to embargo by about 50 percent and to increase 
by three times the total number of items being restricted or closely 
watched to prevent excessive shipments. 
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I have got a lot of illustrations here. As a result of these last dis- 
cussions, about 90 percent of the items which we regard as being of 
primary strategic significance have been put on these lists for embargo. 

Chairman Russevt. That applies, I understand, to all the Com- 
munist bloc, or just to China ? 

Secretary Acuxson. All of them. 


EMBARGOING OF PETROLEUM TO CHINA 


Then in regard to China, some further steps have been taken and I 
should like to go into the petroleum one, because there has been quite 
a lot of saieca listening about that. 

Specialized petroleum products, such as aviation gasoline, special 
lubricants, have been embargoed to Communist China and all other 
Communist destinations since late 1949 by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and other governments which have been cooperating 
in the control of trade with the Soviet bloc. 

Major petroleum companies shipping from offshore sources have 
cooperated in this embargo. 

In addition, although it has not been generally known, it is a fact 
that ever since the Chinese Communists consolidated their hold on 
the mainland, for many months prior to the Korean hostilities, the 
Government of the United Kingdom had cooperated with us and with 
the principal American and British oil companies in restricting ship- 
ments of petroleum products to those types and quantities which are 
clearly intended for civilian use. 

Immediately following the Communist aggression in Korea, the 
British Admiralty took over all British oil stocks in the Far East 
and secured agreements by British companies to follow a sales policy 
parallel to that of the United States companies. This policy has 
been further reinforced by the action of the Hong Kong Government 
in supervising closely the bunkering of vessels in Hong Kong and 
in rationing shipments to Macao to prevent leakage to the Chinese 
Communists. 

Moreover, strict enforcement measures have been taken as evidenced 
by the action of the Hong Kong Government on numerous occasions 
in seizing illicit shipments and confiscating vessels involved, and 
levying severe fines on smugglers. 

It is possible that despite these measures small amounts of petroleum 
products may have been smuggled into the mainland. It can be 
stated flatly, however, that nothing significant—no significant ship- 
ments of petroleum products of military usefulness have been ex- 
ported to Communist China from or through any place in the free 
world. 

These facts show there already exists on the part of the major 
industrial countries of the free world an economic embargo with re- 
spect to materials of primary strategic significance. 

I will finish this. So far as UN action is concerned, on May 18, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted by a vote of 
45 to 4, eight abstentions, and the Soviet bloc not participating, a 
resolution calling for an embargo on strategic exports to Communist 
China. Many countries were already doing this, as I have pointed 
out; others were not. 
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DIFFERENCES ON STRATEGIC VALUE OF RUBBER 


In regard to the situation which existed in the past, and exists now, 
in regard to rubber, in the past we have had some difference in respect 
to the classification of rubber, as to whether that was strategic or not. 
We thought it was; others thought it was not. 

The difference in our appraisal of the rubber problem and the 
appraisal of certain other countries, including the British, was largely 
a question of judgment of its strategic value, and a question of the 
effectiveness of the controls if they were imposed—and not by the 
British—considering the volume of rubber in the world which would 
not be under effective control. 

We regard rubber as a strategic commodity. We were concerned 
with the size of the shipments being made, and we sought their 
reduction. 

We welcomed, therefore, the British decision on May 10, to embargo 
rubber from British colonies to China, even though they, like we, 
know that this may not completely cut off the supply of rubber to 
China or to the Soviet bloc. 

I think that gives you what you asked me. : 

Chairman Russeiu. That was interesting; but I wanted the broad 
outlines of a policy, rather than the details. 


RELATIONSHIP OF ECONOMIC BLOCKADE TO POSSIBLE NAVAL BLOCKADE 


The question I really wished to get to was this: 

Almost simultaneously with our decision to intervene militarily in 
Korea, and to attempt to stem the tide of aggression, a naval blockade 
on all of North Korea was invoked and put into effect. 

Was that unilaterally undertaken by the United States, or was that 
blockade imposed through the United Nations ? 

Secretary AcuEson. That was under the United Nations resolution. 

Chairman Russett. Under a United Nations resolution which im- 
posed a naval blockade on Korea? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Chairman Russetx. Now, that was one of the sanction that was 
being applied to aggressor forces ? 

Secretary AcHrson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. When the Chinese Communists intervened in 
gw strength, in North Korea, was any effort made to get the United 

vations to vote a similar naval blockade on Communist China? 

Secretary Acnerson. No, sir. We have not taken up in the United 
Nations the imposition of a naval blockade. 

It has been the view of all elements in our Government that the 
first effort we should make was in connection with the economic 
blockade. We have made those efforts and I think have had con- 
siderable success. 

I think it is clear that we cannot get nations to go further in regard 
to a naval blockade than they are willing to go on an economic block- 
ade, since it is a more drastic sanction. 

We have always felt that if we can get a very effective economic 
blockade, a naval blockade becomes much less important. 
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Chairman Russeiu. Well, I can conceive, of course, of an economic 
blockade being very effective, if all of the United Nations were to 
agree to it. 

The thing that has disturbed me about it, Mr. Secretary, as one who 
has had very high hopes for the efficacy of the United Nations for 
preserving peace, seems to be the degree of enthusiasm with which the 
United Nations meets aggression from a small power, as compared 
with their lack of enthusiasm when there is a considerable power 
involved. 

Secretary AcHrson. We have been pressing, Mr. Chairman, as you 
know, to extend this economic blockade, and I think we have had 
considerable success. 

Some of our associates have problems which are, for them, serious 
eae and ones which we do not have in the same degree. We 

ave some of the problems to a lesser degree, in Japan, and those 
problems made them hesitate to take complete and drastic measures. 

Chairman Russetx. Well, have you used every means at our com- 
mand, in the United Nations, to encourage the other members to ap- 
prove formal action on an economic blockade, and the necessary steps 
which are to be taken, to make it effective ? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe we have, sir, and are continuing to do 
it, and I expect it will be increasing in effectiveness. 


UNITED STATES POLICY ON SEATING CHINA IN THE UN 


Chairman Russe.u. Mr. Secretary, what is the official position of 
our Government as voiced through the State Department on the 
admission of Red China or the Peoples Republic, whatever the name 
the Peiping government has, into the United Nations? 

Secretary AcHrson. We have opposed that, Mr. Chairman, and 
oppeme it very vigorously and very successfully. I should like, 
if it is proper, to review a little bit what we have done. I don’t want 
to impose on your time. 

Chairman Russe.y. Well, my time is about to expire, and if you 
will conclude with our position with respect to Formosa, why you 
may go ahead and make your statement. My time has expired but 
that doesn’t cut you off. 

Secretary Acueson. In regard to the first question you asked me, 
about our attitude toward the admission of the Chinese Communists 
to the United Nations, I said that we have opposed that and opposed 
it very effectively. 

Senator Wier. Can’t hear you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Acueson. I said that we had opposed the entrance of the 
Chinese Communists into the United Nations, and we had opposed it, 
I thought, very successfully. The attitude of the Government, it 
has been, I think, clear, was expressed by General Marshall that we 
cannot allow governments that want to get in the United Nations to 
shoot their way in. That is a very dramatic way of expressing it. 

There are 46 organizations of the United Nations and its affiliated 
special agencies to which the Chinese might be admitted if that action 
was taken by these bodies. The question has come up 77 times in 
these various 46 bodies. The vote has been against the admission 
76 times out of the 77. 
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In the case of the Universal Postal Union in the year 1950 the 
Chinese Communists, the United States dissenting, were seated for 
the purpose of that meeting, but that vote was reversed in the meeting 
in the year 1951. 

Therefore, they have tried, or it has been tried by someone 77 times 
to have this take place, and that has been unsuccessful 76 times, and 
the important thing is that in regard to one case where the other action 
was ‘ahi, that was reversed at the last moment, so at the present time 
the Chinese Communists are not in any of the organs of the United 
Nations, and the Chinese Nationalist authorities represent China in 
all of them. 


POLICY ON FORMOSA 


The policy on Formosa as announced by the President on the 27th 
of June was that the Seventh Fleet was to see that there should be 
no attack on Formosa, or vice versa, there should be no attack by 
Formosa on the mainland, and that the fleet would see that both of 
those things were done. 

The President has stated that we are not prejudicing the future 
of Formosa. That is a matter which should be decided, he said, 
either in connection with the Japanese peace treaty or by the United 
Nations, and the view which has been taken more recently is that the 
United Nations is the appropriate place where it should ultimately 
be decided. 

It has been our clear view that the attack on Korea makes it quite 
impossible to discuss this matter, and therefore we have put it to one 
side in the United Nations, carrying the great body of support with 
us, and therefore the matter is not discussed in any way at the present 
time. 

CHarrMAN Russeiu. Senator Connally. 


OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


Chairman Connatiy. Mr. Secretary, our objective, I believe you 
stated, in Korea is to defeat the aggressors and to establish peace. 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connauiy. And ultimately a government in Korea, a 
civil free government; is that right? 

Secretary Acnreson. We have a government in Korea, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea. 

Chairman CoNNALLY. South Korea. 

Secretary AcuEson. Our objective is to stop the attack, end the 
aggression on that Government, restore peace, providing against 
the renewal of the aggression. 

Those are the military purposes for which, as we understand it, 
the United Nations troops are fighting. 

The United Nations has since 1947 and the United States has since 
1943 or 1944 stood for a unified, free, and democratic Korea. That is 
still our purpose, and is still the purpose of the United Nations. 

I do not understand it to be a war aim. In other words, that is not 
sought to be achieved by fighting, but it is sought to be achieved by 
peaceful means, just as was being attempted before this aggression. 

Chairman Connatiy. After the fight—by peaceful means after the 
fighting is over. 
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Secretary AcHxson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connatty. Mr. Secretary, do you regard an all-out war 
with Russia as being inevitable ¢ 

Secretary AcHgson. No, sir. 


RISKS IN EXPANDING WAR BEYOND KOREA 


Chairman Connatiy. Have not our policies been designed to pre- 
vent or to obviate an all-out war with Russia? Have not our policies 
been designed to prevent any such eventuality ? 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct, Senator. 

Chairman Connatry. If there was an expansion of the war in the 
Far East, would that or not involve us in ike of an all-out war either 
with the Chinese Communists on the mainland of China or possibly 
with Russia itself? 

Secretary AcHeson. I think it would involve us in those risks, 
Senator. 

Chairman Connatiy. Would those risks be serious? 

Secretary AcHrson. Yes, sir, in my judgment, they would. 

Senator SaLtonstaLu. Could you repeat that, please ? 

Secretary Acueson, I said, “Yes, in my judgment, they would be 
serious.” 

Chairman Connatiy. Now, of course, you are acquainted with the 
treaty between Red China and Russia, are you not? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, I am, Senator Connally. 

Chairman Conna.iy. Well, just how far do you regard that as 
being operative? I mean by that: when would that treaty call Russia 
into a war if we should have one with Red China? 

Secretary AcugEson. Well, I should not like to undertake to inter- 
a the treaty or make statements as to when it would be called into 
effect. 

I think it is significant that increasingly, both Soviet and Chinese 
propaganda is making charges that Japan is being used in connection 
with the fight with the Chinese, and sometimes that Japanese are 
being used. It is quite untrue that Japanese are being used. 

Of course, Japan is the place where our militar fendquastene are. 
That propaganda seems to me to be calculated to lay a foundation in 
case it is wanted to be used, to invoke this treaty. 

Chairman Connatiy. We have no way, of course, of being assured 
or being sure as to what the intentions of either the Red Chinese or 
the Russians are with regard to ourselves, have we ? 

Secretary Acurson. No; we have no way. 

Chairman Conna.ty. It is purely speculation and guesswork. 

Do you have any definite ideas about the ability of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s army on Formosa being of any service to the allies or the 
United States? ' 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I think that has been covered by the 
military authorities who were in a much better position than I am 
to do it. 


POSSIBLE NEGOTIATIONS FOR A SETTLEMENT 


Chairman Connatty. That is true. The General Assembly reso- 
lution of October 7, 1950, sets forth the objectives of freeing, unify- 
ing, and rehabilitating Korea. Are there any negotiations now going 
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on to modify unilaterally them or revise these objectives, that you 
know of, or make any new attempt to negotiate with the Red Chinese ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I believe that the Good Offices Committee set 
up by the resolutions of the General Assembly has made repeated 
siete sent messages to the Communist authorities to bring about a 
cease-fire, and a settlement of the fighting in Korea. So far as I know, 
they have had no success of any sort. 

Chairman Connatiy. Heretofore Red China has insisted that in 
any discussion or conversations regarding a peace settlement that 
they would want the question of Formosa and the seating of Red 
China in the United Nations considered; is that true? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, that is true, Senator Connally, and in 
many cases they have gone much further than that and they have 
said not only that it must be considered, but it must be agreed to. 

Chairman Connatiy. Must be agreed to. 

Are there any indications that Red China has receded from a part 
of that position or modified it in any way—its demand in that re- 
gard? 

Secretary Acueson. I know of no evidence to that effect. 

Chairman Conna.ty. I had a note here about the veto on the seating 
of Red China in the United Nations, but I will not ask you that 
question. 

Have you any definite views on public opinion at the present moment 
in regard to the winning of the war? 

Secretary Acurson. Public opinion in the United States? 

Chairman Conna.iy. Yes. 

Secretary Acugeson. No, sir; I have no other views than a reader of 
the press. 


UNITED STATES SENTIMENT AT OUTBREAK OF KOREAN WAR 


Chairman Connatiy. Well, it is my recollection that when we first 
went into Korea, everybody threw up their hats and hollered “Hur- 
ray,” and then when the tide of war went a little against us, they 
began to cool off, and so on, 

I remember a statement in the paper, of Senator Taft himself, say- 
ing that he thought it ought to have been submitted to Congress; 
it ought not to have been done without submitting it to Congress, but 
that if it had come to a vote he would have voted to go into Korea. 
Does anybody dispute that? I pause. 

Senator Brewster. If you will amend that to say that he assumed 
that proper military appraisals had been made, which we now find 
were utterly lacking. 

Chairman Connatuy. That is not what I read in the paper. 

Senator Brewster. That is what anybody assumed who had any 
intelligence. We discovered to our amazement that it was not the 
fact. 

Chairman Connatty. I am sorry I have not got any intelligence. 

Senator Loner. Does the Senator from Texas doubt the advisability 
of having put this up to the Congress ? 

Chairman Connatiy. I would not have objected; I would have 
voted readily for it. 

Senator Loner. Don’t you think it was a good idea ? 
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Chairman Connatty. But it was an emergency matter. We could 
not have waited for all the debate. 

Senator Loner. I think the Senator from Texas has taken more time 
in the course of the sessions here, and Congress can act very quickly 
on a matter of that kind. 

Chairman Connatiy. You what? : 

Senator Loner. I say, Congress can act very quickly in a matter 
of this kind, and the Senator from Massachusetts has never taken 
as much time as the Senator from Texas, so far as time is concerned. 

Chairman Conna.xy. I am sorry, but the Senator from Texas has 
not taken very much time. 

Senator Loner. I have not taken much time either; but the Senator 
asked about the question of bringing it up before Congress, and then 
he paused, and it seemed to me he paused for the purpose of getting 
an answer. It seems to me it would have been better to bring it up 
before the Congress. . 

Chairman Connatty. I paused to find out if anybody disputed the 
statement made by Senator Taft. 

Senator Longe. I do not know anything about Senator Taft’s state- 
ment, but I do have an opinion about the advisability of bringing that 
up before Congress. 

Chairman Connatty. I would not have objected myself; I would 
have voted for it. 

Senator Lopez. So would I. 

Senator Brewster. In Germany and Japan we acted very quickly, 
inside of an hour. 

Chairman Connatiy. Of course, we acted very quickly because 
they already had attacked us. We did not wait and we did resist. 


QUESTIONS RELATING TO OUR ALLIES IN KOREA 


Suppose we undertook to extend the hostilities beyond Korea, to 
spread the war. Our allies have not agreed to such course of action, 
have they? 

Secretary Acurson. No, Senator Connally; they have not. 

Chairman Connatty. So far they have opposed it, is that correct? 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir. The best way of expressing their 
attitude is that they believe that would incur grave risks of enlarging 
the war, and involving Europe in it, which would put them in a most 
exposed and dangerous position. 

Chairman Connauiy. Well, we have got the help out there now 
of the Dutch and the French and the Denadlians and Greeks and 
Turks and Belgians and some of the rest, probably. Would we not 
jeopardize our whole position in the Far East if we disregard the 
wishes of our allies that have been expressed ? 

Secretary Acnxrson. I think we would gravely endanger the whole 
coalition if we insisted on taking unilateral action which seemed to 
disregard their very grave dangers. 

Chairman Connatiy. A good deal of criticism has been made to 
the effect that our allies have not contributed their fair share of the 
fighting forces in Korea. 

Has the State Department undertaken to stimulate such coopera- 
tion and to get them to increase their aid ? 
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Secretary Acurson. We have been constantly at work with all the 
members of the United Nations, and we believe that it would be pos- 
sible to have them contribute troops to bring that about. Many of 
them have, in the light of their own eedpoinal bilities and dangers, taken 
very effective action. 

We are now in the course of discussions with other members of the 
United Nations and we have hopes that we will get further contribu- 
tions of troops. 


PREPAREDNESS OF NATIONALISTS ON FORMOSA 


Chairman Connatty. The Nationalists entertain the hopes of 
going back on the mainland of China. Do you think that they would 
have any success against Red Communists without our intervention 
and our military aid ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think it has been stated by the Joint Chiefs 
and General Bradley and General Marshall that they could not carry 
out such an operation at the present time on account of the state 
of their preparations, and they could not carry it out at any time 
without the water lift and air support of the United States Navy and 
Air Force. 

Chairman Connatiy. Mr. Secretary, with regard to the recall, I 
will call it for lack of a better word, from his command in the Far 
East, were you present at any of these conferences that the Chiefs 
of Staff had with each other or otherwise about the matter ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I was not present at any conferences 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


POSSIBLE PRESSURE OF ALLIES FOR RECALL 


Chairman Connatiy. It has been charged also or intimated that 
General MacArthur’s recall might have been influenced by pressure 
from some of our allies on this Government. Do you know anything 
about such a charge? 

Secretary Acnrson. That is not correct, sir. There was no pres- 
sure, representation, or request of any sort by any of our allies. 

Chairman Connatty. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman, for the 
present. I will reserve the right to interrogate the Secretary later. 
Chairman Russet. Senator Bridges. 


INITIATION OF MAC ARTHUR RECALL 


Senator Brinces. Mr. Secretary, did you originate the idea or 
plan of firing General MacArthur? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Who first approached you relative to the firing 
of General MacArthur ? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, if I may state my participation in the 
events which led to his recall, I will hs glad to do that. I was tele- 
phoned to on the afternoon of the 5th of April, which as I recall 
it was a Thursday afternoon, late in the afternoon, by the President 
who directed me to attend a meeting to be held at his office on the 
following morning, a meeting arising out of the situation created 
by the letter to Congressman Martin, and I went to that meeting. 
Do you wish me to go on? 
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Senator Wier. I am listening here but it is difficult. 

Secretary AcnxEson. Sorry. 

Senator Brinees. anay. Bradley testified that someone made a 
telephone call to him which caused him to bring about the meetin 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and he could not remember who call 
him up on this matter, but he did remember that he called a few 
minutes afterwards the Joint Chiefs of Staff to consider it. Did you 
make the telephone call to him ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. No, sir. 


ESTIMATION OF MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Briers. Do you know General MacArthur personally, 
Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting him. 

Senator Bripezs. Do you share the opinions of General Marshall, 
General Bradley, and others of the Joint Chiefs of Staff when they 
testified here under oath they considered him the greatest military 
authority in the Far East? 

Secretary Acueson. I have read their testimony and they are in a 
posiean to know about these matters, and I should share their opinion, 

ased on their opinion. It isn’t based on any of my own because I 
know nothing about those things. 

Senator Bripcrs. Do you share their opinion that insofar as they 
knew, he probably had a greater knowledge of the political situation 
in the Far East than anyone? 

Secretary Acrrson. Well, I should think that that statement is 
rather too broad. 

I should think that General MacArthur had a very fine knowledge 
of the situation in the areas where he had served, and with which 
he is familiar. 

As I recall his own testimony, I don’t think he claimed to have 
any knowledge of areas with which he was not familiar. 


MILITARY MISSION AND POLITICAL OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


Senator Bripees. What was the original military mission of the 
United Nations troops when they went to Korea? 

Secretary AcuEson. The mission was stated in the resolution of 
the 25th and the 27th,—Well, the 25th, try to bring about peace; and 
the 27th recommends that the members of the United Nations 
furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea ais may be necessary to repel 
the armed attack and to restore international peace and security in the area. 

Senator Brinees. And what was the political mission of the United 
Nations in Korea? Was it the same? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, the political objective of the United 
Nations, in regard to Korea, ever since 1947, has been to bring about 
a unified, free and democratic Korea. 

Senator Brinces. Well, now, you testified earlier about our Presi- 
dent, and I quote from the statement of the President of the United 
States, made on November 16, 1950, in which he said: 


* * * which reaffirms that it is the policy of the United Nations to hold 
the Chinese frontier with Korea inviolate; to protect fully legitimate Chinese 
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and Korean interests in the frontier zone; the withdrawal of United Nations 
forces from Korea as soon as stability has been restored; and a unified, in- 
dependent democratic government established throughout Korea. 

Now, that was the President’s statement on November 16, 1950. 

Now, that isn’t what you testified to a short time ago, is it, Mr. 
Secretary, in the remarks which you gave here? 

How do you justify them in consideration of the President’s state- 
ment on November 16, 1950? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that they are quite consistent, Senator 
Bridges. As I say, the military mission which was given to the 
United Nations forces was to repel the armed attack and to establish 
international peace and security in the area. 

The United Nations, as I said before, has always since 1947 had 
the political objective of unifying Korea under free and democratic 
institutions, 

The resolution of the General Assembly of October 7 reaffirmed 
that long-term objective. 

In the period from shortly after the Inchon landings until the 
intervention of the Chinese Communists, it looked as though both 
of these objectives could be attained. That is, that as the forces of 
the North Koreans, who had been attacking South Korea, were 
rounded up, destroyed, or surrendered, that then the country could 
be put together; and if that could have been done, both objectives 
would have been realized and the United Nations forces would have 
been withdrawn as the President said, as soon as stability had been 
achieved in that area. 

Unhappily, the intervention of the Chinese Communists threw our 
forces back and made it militarily difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve the political objective. 

Senator Brivces. What was the date when the Chinese Communists 
came in? 

Secretary Acurson. They actually attacked, I believe, on the 26th 
of November. They had been known to be in Korea, I think, since 
perhaps the 24th of October, certainly in the early days of November, 
we began to get reports from the commander in chief, Far East, that 
units were in North Korea. 


TAKING UP DEFENSE DEPARTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS WITH ALLIES 


Senator Brinces. Do you intend to correlate or carry out the gen- 
eral military advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
Defense in your negotiations with other countries? 

Secretary Acueson. I am afraid I don’t understand. 

Senator Bripezs. Let me quote from the record. I quote a question 
addressed to Secretary Marshall by Chairman Russell : 


Chairman RUSSELL. Do you know whether or not the United Nations Organiza- 
tion made any specific recommendation as to the imposition of a naval blockade 
on China and the bombing of Manchurian bases, or did that originate within the 
stem Council in attempting to comply with the original directive of the United 

ations? 

Secretary MARSHALL, If I understand your question correctly, Mr. Chairman, 
there was initiated in the Joint Chiefs of Staff a proposal of about December 
7 or 8 to authorize General MacArthur to institute a procedure in the air called 
hot pursuit, which means that our planes could follow theirs for a stated dis- 
tance over the Yalu River into Manchuria. 
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That was considered, concurred in by me. As a matter of fact, I urgently 
recommended it. It was concurred in by the Secretary of State and approved 
by the President, and the Secretary of State was directed to take that up with 
the 13 nations involved with us in the fighting in Korea. They voted solidly 
against it. So for the time being, we had to drop that. 

What are your comments on that, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I think I have been over that before, 
Senator Bridges. General Marshall’s recollection was it had been 
approved by the President. I did not recall that, but he is undoubt- 
edly right. 

It was my duty to take it up with these various countries, and, as 
I told you, we took it up with six countries. 

The first time I think that General Marshall testified about this 
matter he said that I was to take it up with several countries and that 
these countries took the attitude which I have described. 

In several later questionings he referred to all of them. My own 
recollection differs from his as to the number with whom this matter 
was discussed. But it was my duty to take it up with them, and I did, 
and I got their attitudes and reported those back. 

Senator Brivces. Yesterday or the day before, Admiral Sherman 
testified that he favored a United Nations naval blockade of China, 
Red China, and he said in questioning that he had stressed this regu- 
larly, and he was satisfied that he had stressed it with such regularity 
and such vigor that the Secretary of State Acheson had pursued the 
matter in consultations with other United Nations members. 


NAVAL BLOCKADE NOT DISCUSSED WITH ALLIES 


Now, I have before me a paper of this morning, and an article headed 
“State Department chills China blockade bid.” It says: 

Despite repeated recommendations by the United States Navy for United 
Nations approval of a naval blockade of Communist China, the American State 
Department has never asked other UN members to support such action, it was 
learned today. 


Then I go on further: 


UN delegates, familiar with all consultations concerning the conduct of the 
Korean War, disclosed today that Acheson and his subordinates not only have 
not pursued the blockade proposal with “vigor” but have not even mentioned 
it in talks with representatives of other UN members. 

What is your comment on that, Mr. Secretary? __ 

Secretary AcuEson. You are reading from the Times Herald? 

Senator Briners. I am; from a report which is listed from a wire 
service, whatever itis—CTPS. __ 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I think my comment would be, Senator 
Bridges, that I have given my testimony before in answer to questions, 
I think, by the chairman on this subject. 

I have before me the record on pages 4315 and 4316 of Admiral 
Sherman’s testimony, in which he said: 

And I want to make clear that I have not advocated establishing a blockade 
and been overruled. I have discussed the problem here in relation to the recom- 
mendations of General MacArthur to go ahead with it, to show what the problems 
are, what the possibilities are, and to try to make an objective analysis of it. 

In my opinion the time has not arrived for such an undertaking, because I 
still believe that the best way to stop this traffic is by mutual agreement between 
the United Nations. I think, beginning with the action of some of our own 
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oil companies fairly early in the game, following the things that are now being 
done through the United Nations and through cooperation, we can make a great 
deal of headway. It may be that we can make enough. But if we ever resort 
to a blockade by force, it must be a United Nations operation unless we are 
going to get involved in a unilateral war between the United States and China, 
which in my own opinion is extremely undesirable. 

That states the situation as I recall it and I think it is, and I agree 
with it. ; s 

Senator Brinces. It was gone over at some length with Admiral 
Sherman by different individuals at different times and he made, I 
think, one of the statements you have quoted, but I think he stated it 
even more forcefully in other places. 


MANNER OF DISCUSSIONS WITH ALLIES ON HOT PURSUIT 


Now, did the State Department urge our allies in the United Na- 
tions to join with us on the hot-pursuit doctrine ? 

Secretary Acureson. We took it up with them and got their point 
of view. I presume they urged them to do it. It was done by our 
embassies abroad. I don’t know how it was done. 

Senator Bripces. Is there not a far difference between asking it up 
and urging it, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary AcHEson. You are asking me to testify to things which 
were done in a foreign country where I was not present. The tele- 
grams we sent out indicated that our Chiefs of Staff thought it was 
important and that we agreed with it, and we would like to do it. 
We got back the responses that the other countries did not want to 
do it. 


Senator Brincrs. But as far as you know, as Secretary, in sending 
out the orders you urged that it be done, or didn’t you? I mean you 
said you did not know the action there, but you know what you told 
them. 

Secretary Acuerson. I knew that I was anxious that the views of 
the Joint Chiefs should be agreed to, and I presume I did everything 
proper in the telegram to bring that about. 


INTERNAL SITUATION IN CHINA 


Senator Brinces. I quote to you from a statement here: 


Independence of China is gravely threatened. In a Communist world there 
is room for only one master, a jealous, implacable master, whose price of 
friendship is complete submission. How many Chinese in one community after 
another are now being destroyed because they love China more than Soviet 


Russia? 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, it is hardly a statement. I think that a 
great many Chinese are being destroyed for that reason. It indicates 
what I have said several times—that this regime has not put the 
interests of China first. If that is what you are driving at. 

Senator Brivces. I quote: 


The freedoms of the Chinese people are disappearing. Trial by mob; mass 
Slaughter, banishment to forced labor into Manchuria, Siberia, the arbitrary 
seizure of properties, the destruction of loyalty within the family, and the 
expressions of free speech, these are the facts behind the parades, celebrations, 
and empty promises. 
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Do you agree with that ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that is true. 

Senator Brivces. And continuing further: 

The continued inroads of Soviet power into Manchuria under the cloak of the 
Korean aggression means, in fact, that China is losing its great northern areas 
to the European empire which has stretched out its greedy hands for them for 
at least a century. 


Do you agree with that? 

Secretary Acueson. I have pointed that out myself several times. 

Senator Brinces. And I quote further: 

The peace and security of China are being sacrificed by the ambitions of the 
Communist conspiracy. China has been driven by foreign masters into an ad- 
venture of foreign aggression which cuts across the most fundamental national 
interests of the Chinese people. This action stands condemned by the great 
world community in which the Chinese people have always aspired to play 
a worthy role. 


Is that your viewpoint? _ 

Secretary Acugrson. I think broadly speaking that is right. The 
expression “foreign masters” may be open to a little question. The 
Chinese Communists who are in control of the government are Mos- 
cow-trained people and are faithful to Moscow. I assume, and I be- 
lieve, that they go along quite willingly with the Moscow line. 

Senator Bripers, And I quote further: 

But one thing we can say: If the Chinese people move to assert their free- 
dom, to work out their destiny in accordance with their own historical pur- 
poses, they can count upon tremendous support from free peoples in other parts 
of the world. 

Secretary Acuzson. I have been asked about that before, and I 
have said that I was sure that they would have a hearty welcome. 

Senator Brivces. Continuing further: 

We can tell our friends in China that the United States will not acquiesce in 
what is being forced upon them. We do not recognize the authorities of Peiping 
for what they pretend to be. It is not the government of China. It does not 
pass the first test. It is not Chinese. It is not entitled to speak for China in 
the community of nations. It is entitled only to the fruits of its own conduct, 
the fruits of aggression upon which it is now willfully, openly, and senselessly 
involved. 


Do you agree with that? 

Secretary Acuerson. I have stated publicly in regard to that sen- 
tence that we do not recognize the Chinese Communist government 
and we don’t propose to recognize it, and that is I believe what they 
are saying in that statement. 

Senator Bringes (reading) : 

We recognize the Nationalist Government of the Republic of China, even 
though the territory under its control is severely restricted. We believe it 
more authentically represents the views of the great body of the people of 
China, particularly their historic demand for independence from foreign con- 
trol. That Government will continue to receive important aid and assistance 
from the United States. Under the circumstances, however, such aid in itself 


cannot be decisive to the future of China. The decision and the effort are for 
the Chinese people, pooling their efforts, wherever they are, in behalf of China, 


Do you agree to that? 

Secretary Acueson. We do recognize the Nationalist Government. 
We are giving them substantial help. We are going to continue to 
do that, and I believe it is quite true that the ultimate success, if 
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there is going to be any success in China in freeing itself from this 
foreign domination, has got to come basically from the Chinese. 


COMMENTS ON SPEECH BY DEAN RUSK 


Senator Bripcrs. Those quotes I quoted were from the speech made 
in New York by your Assistant Secretary of State, Dean Rusk. The 
reason for asking it or one of the reasons for asking is my own doubt 
in the past over our policy on China, and secondly an article that 
appeared in the Washington Post on May 22, 1951, following the 
— made by Mr. Rusk in New York entitled, the headline is 
“Policy change on China war is denied here,” and then it goes on: 

Dean Rusk, the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, spoke 
on his own when he said in New York Friday that the Communist regime in 
Peiping is not Chinese. He did not consult in advance with his own Depart- 
ment or with others or with the allied governments before saying the Nation- 
alist Government more authentically represents the views of the great body 
of the people of China. The Assistant Secretary of State did not seek the 
advice of the State Department’s own policy-planning staff which usually 
discusses and approves important policy pronouncements, nor did he consult 
high parties in the Pentagon on the theory that one of his colleagues in his 
New York speech did not have military assistance. 


Then this goes on further, and I quote from that: 


Rather than disavow his subordinate on the eve of the Senate hearings, Ache- 
son is supposed or expected to poo-poo any idea that American policy is changed 
or that the Rusk speech has any importance as a policy statement. 

Then he went on. Now Mr. Rusk made the speech. This article 
was written by one of the outstanding reporters who rather specializes 
in foreign affairs, and it sort of took the ground out from under the 
effect of Mr. Rusk’s speech, and I would like to have you comment if 
you will on this article and its accuracy. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, Senator, I really can’t comment on the 
accuracy of newspaper articles. I can comment on the facts, which 
I have done in regard to this speech. 

Mr. Rusk did not believe that he was stating any change in any 
particular in any policy established by the President followed by 
the Department. 

I do not believe he intended to or did. I have said that at press 
conferences and private conversations and I say it again. I have 
been through this speech. Press conferences picked out each one 
of the actual statements of policy and have pointed out that they 
have been followed for a long time and are still being followed and we 
will still continue to follow them. 


ALLEGED STATEMENT BY UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR TO KOREA 


Senator Briners. Was our American Ambassador to Korea actually 
in accord with State Department policy when he expressed, or was he 
expressing views which were the policy of the Department, when he 
advised Congressman Hugh D. Scott, Jr., that it was not our purpose 
to fight communism in Korea, and when he justified the arming of 
the North Koreans by the Soviet Union ? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t know anything about that, sir. I don’t 
know that he made such a statement. 
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I will try to find it and read it and answer your question later. 





Senator Briveks. I mean, if he did—my point is, if he made it, 
and I have here a photostatic copy of a letter written by Congressman 
Scott, setting forth these facts dated October 14, 1950, and referring 
to his previous conversation. ret 

I wondered, if we have got an Ambassador there, if it is true that 
he stated it was not our purpose to fight communism in Korea, and 3 
then he proceeded to justify the arming of the North Koreans by the 4 
Soviet Union, how you could keep him in office, if those were his ; 
actual statements. 

Secretary Acurson. If you would care to give me the letter, I will 
have it investigated. I am quite certain that whoever thought that 
Ambassador Muccio said anything like that is quite mistaken, as 
Ambassador Muccio’s entire effort, since he has been over there, has 
been to build up the Government in South Korea against communism. 

He has given everything he had to that, and displayed great gal- 
lantry in holding the Korean Government together at a time when it 
was quite panic-stricken. 

He has risked his life many times in the course of this campaign. 

He has been decorated by the Persident for loyalty and devotion, 
and I am just sure that he did not say what is attributed to him. 


EXPLANATION OF PRESS CLUB SPEECH OF JANUARY 12, 1950, AND 
REFERENCES TO DEFENSE PERIMETER 


Senator Briers. When you addressed the National Press Club 
January 12, 1950, you described what you called the defensive per- 
imeter of the United States. You included Japan and the Ryukyu 
Islands and the Philippine Islands. 
Why did you exclude Korea, Formosa, and, for instance, the main- 
land of Asia? 
Why did you make that specific statement ? ’ 
My point in asking it, Mr. Secretary, was that you were Secretary { 
of State of our country then, and when you made that statement, that 7 
that was the perimeter of our defense, if it wasn’t sort of an invitation 
to the Russians to—the Communists—that they were free to attack in 
Korea, by eliminating those points as part of our defensive perimeter ? 
Secretary Acugson. In my speech at the Press Club January 12, 
1950, in the part to which you refer, I was speaking of those defensive 
areas, those defense points in the Pacific at which United States 
troops are stationed, and which United States troops must defend. 
I said the defense perimeter runs from—this defense perimeter runs 
along the Aleutians to Japan, and then goes to the Ryukyus—that is 
Okinawa—we hold important defenses in the Ryukyu Islands and 
those we will continue to hold. In the interests of the population of 
the Ryukyu Islands, we will at an appropriate time offer to hold these 
islands under a trusteeship of the United Nations. They are an essen- 
tial part of the defense perimeter of the Pacific, and they must and 
will be held. 
All of these places are places where American troops are stationed 
and which are to be held in order to defend the perimeter. 
Then I go on in my speech to say the defensive perimeter runs from 
the Ryukyus to the Philippine Islands. Again we have troops sta- 
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tioned there. Our relations, our defensive relations with the Philip- 
pines are contained in agreements between us. Those agreements will 
be loyally carried out. Both peoples have learned from bitter ex- 
perience the vital connection between our mutual defense require- 
ments. We are in no doubt about it. And it is hardly necessary for 
me to say an attack on the Philippines could not and would not be 
tolerated by the United States. 

But I hasten to add that no one perceives the imminence of any 
such attack. 

I then went on to talk about other areas in the Pacific and said so 
far as the military security of the other areas of the Pacific is con- 
cerned, it must be clear that no person can quarantee these areas 
against military attack. But it must also be clear that such a guar- 
anty is hardly sensible or necessary within the realm of practical 
relationships. 

Should an attack occur, one hesitates to say where such an armed 
attack would come from. The initial reliance must be on the people 
attacked to resist it, and then upon the commitments of the entire 
civilized world under the Charter of the United Nations which so far 
has not proved a weak reed to lean on by any people who are deter- 
mined to protect their independence against outside aggression. 

Now, I think I said what I tried to say very clearly, that the United 
States had certain points which were a defensive perimeter. At those 
points United States troops were stationed; there they would stay 
and there they would fight. 

In regard to other areas, I said nobody can guarantee that; but 
what we can say is that if people will stand up and fight for their own 
independence, their own country, the guaranties under the United 
Nations have never proved a weak reed before, and they won’t in the 
future. I think that is a fairly accurate statement of what has 
happened. 

es Russett. Senator Bridges, your time has expired. Sen- 
ator Wiley? 

Senator Witey. I think Senator George is ahead of me. 

Senator Grorce. No. 

Secretary Acugson. Could I just add to my answer? 

Chairman Russet. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acureson. What I said here is almost exactly what Mr. 
Dulles was saying in Korea in June 1950. 

Chairman Russeit. Senator George, of course, has seniority, but 
under the set-up from table to table, why it so happens that you were 
next under the seating arrangement that we had. 

Senator Witey. I was hoping to go over until tomorrow. I have 
been penciling down some questions here. 

Senator Brewsrrr. How long do you expect to hold the hearing? 

Chairman Russe... Of course, the committee is at liberty to recess 
any time that it sees fit to do so. I hati tentatively planned to recess 
by between 5:45 and 6 o’clock, somewhere in there. If the committee 
wishes to recess now I have no substantial objection. 


PROPOSAL TO RECESS 


Senator Brewster. I would like to see us recess now. I do not 
know whether it makes any difference to anybody else, but I think we 
have had quite a day of it. I have an engagement. 
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Chairman Russety. Of course, I am here to put into effect the 
decision of this committee. If the committee wishes to recess now, I 
am perfectly willing to do so. I am apprehensive, gentlemen, about 
the condition in which the legislative work of these two committees 
finds itself. Not only that, but other committees on which many 
members of this committee are members, I am apprehensive of their 
work, too. I have no objection to recessing now, but I do hope that 
we will be able to press along in these hearings. 

We have a number of witnesses. I do not desire to curtail any 
Senator. Let me reiterate that, and I have done so every time this 
matter comes up, on any questions he has to propound, I do not desire 
to curtail anybody. But I think we have a very distinct obligation 
to the Senate and to the country to work at all possible hours and all 
times that are available to us in order that we may endeavor to bring 
these hearings to a conclusion. 

Senator Wier. I will carry on. 

Chairman Russet. As early as possible, and consistent with a full 
and thorough hearing, we should endeavor to bring these hearings to 
a conclusion. 

Senator Lopez. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 
Chairman Russeiu. Yes. 


ORDER OF WITNESSES 


Senator Loner. I understood the Senator to say that he had a long 
list of witnesses. I did not know that any decision had been made 
about witnesses subsequent to Secretary Acheson. 

Chairman Russetn. Well, the committee has adopted a resolution, 
in the absence of the Senator from Massachusetts, which instructed 
the Chair to invite Gen. Albert Wedemeyer as a witness to succeed 
Secretary Acheson; former Secretary Louis Johnson, of the Defense 
Department, to succeed Mr. Wedemeyer; and Mr. Averill Harriman 
to succeed Mr. Johnson; so we do have that many witnesses, and, in 
addition, a large number of witnesses have been suggested by various 
members of the committee to be heard. 

I want to hear everyone that can cast any light on the questions 
involved here. I do hope we do not get into the field, altogether, of 
cumulative evidence, where we will depend upon the largest number 
of witnesses to sustain any position; and I am not endeavoring to 
curtail the hearing of any witnesses. I am insisting that the commit- 
tee ought to stick to this task until its conclusion. 
Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russetn. The Senator from California. 


CONSIDERATION TO STAFF 


Senator Knownanp. I would respectfully suggest, however, that 
the hour is now 5: 20; that we recess until tomorrow morning; No. 1, 
our stenotypists have had a long day on the situation; after we finish 
our work, the censors and the others who have their jobs, carry on 
for quite a considerable period of time; and it would seem to me that 
under the circumstances, in view of the half-hour rounds, that this 
might be a good breaking point to recess until tomorrow morning. 
I am not insisting upon it. I will stay here, if the committee wants 
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to stay, but it just seems to me there are valid reasons for recessing at 
this time. 

Chairman Russeity. Well, it does not require any valid reasons. 
Whenever the majority of this committee desires, they may recess, 
I have undertaken to be considerate of our reporters. I realize the 
pressure that they have been under, but this has been a comparatively 
easy day for the reporters when we consider it and compare it with 
the testimony that was taken of General MacArthur, when he was 
here, or with General Marshall; those were full-day sessions. This 
has been a picnic for them, because we recessed at 12 o’clock and al- 
lowed them 21% hours, and though I have been considerate of their 
welfare, as much as I could be, I think this is a very poor day to bring 
in the reporters. 

Senator Knowtanp. I am not in favor of spoiling the reporters, 
but I still think it has been a substantial day. 

Chairman Russevt. Here we have been in session all day, and, of 
course, we had procedural matters we had to settle, and they were en- 
titled to full discussion. Only three Senators have examined the 
witness to date out the 26. 

Senator Brewster. Can I inquire what your schedule is for to- 
morrow ? 

Chairman Russetu. I intend for this committee to meet at 10 o’clock 
unless the majority of the committee votes to postpone the time. 

Senator Brewster. And then run through the afternoon ? 

Chairman Russet. Indeed. 

Senator Brewster. I think it is an excellent idea, and I am highly 
in accord, but I think if you do that you allow the Senators a little 
time within reasonable hours, and that is why I would suggest that 
we do recess now until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, and put in a 
full day tomorrow. 


PROCEDURE OF HEARINGS 


Chairman Russeii. Well, gentlemen, I am going to put the motion 
now, and I assume from the attitude of the committee they desire to 
recess; but I hope that the members of the committee will so arrange 
their affairs that we can press forward as vigorously as possible to a 
conclusion of these ee 


I do not mean to say at this day or that day that we should conclude 
these hearings, but to buckle down to this task until we have examined 
the witnesses that have the evidence that is necessary to us to enable 
us to arrive at a fair decision. 

I was hopeful that next week, if we can prevail upon the witnesses 
to stay with us, that we might have some evening sessions of this com- 
mittee. 

I think that the importance of these two committees to the function- 
ing of the Senate would completely justify our meeting in the evening 
to examine the witnesses. 

Now, the motion is that we recess. 

Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Chairman, before you put the motion, if 
the Senator would just withhold a moment, there is one minor proce- 
dural matter. 
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REPARAPHRASING OF A DOCUMENT 


Calling your attention, Mr. Chairman, to page 80 of the document 
furnished us by the Joint Chiefs, paragraph 37, I requested the De- 
fense Establishment to send over the message itself, because I ques- 
tioned whether the paraphrase which shows there in paragraph 37, 
was quite complete. 

Chairman Russetn. What page, Senator? 

Senator Know.anp. That is page 80 of the document, paragraph 
37. I have read the message they sent over this morning. I have 
read it, and I have requested that Admiral Davis requests of the De- 
fense Establishment a new paragraph or a new paraphrase, which I 
think more accurately would reflect the message of December 29, 
which shows at that point, and merely for our record, I think that that 
should be noted, and Admiral Davis, I understand, is making that 
request, and a further paraphrase be furnished. 

Senator Smrru. Might I ask the Senator just what that was, because 
I asked for a December 29, probably the same one you did. I assume 
it is the same one. 

Senator Know.anp. Yes, it is the same message. 


POSSIBLE EVENING SESSIONS 


Senator SaLronsraLu. Mr. Chairman, might I say this: I am very 
happy, as one member of the committee, to sit evenings next week. 
I hope if the chairman plans evening sessions that he either notifies 
us on Monday morning, or perhaps tomorrow morning, as to what 


evenings he intends to sit. 

Chairman Russetu. Well, I shall undertake to confer with the wit- 
nesses and find—of course the witness, he is—— 

Senator SatronstaLL. He is entitled to some privileges. 

Chairman Russe... He is sparring with 26 Senators, and we have to 
take into consideration his wishes in the matter, but if we have wit- 
nesses who feel that they can make themselves available in the eve- 
nings, I hope that we can arrange evening sessions next week. 

Gentlemen, we have got to get down to this work here, because 
while this is a matter of tremendous importance, there is certain rou- 
tine business that is essential to the operation of our Government, such 
as your appropriation bills, and things of that sort. 

Senator SarronsratL. I am heartily in favor of it. All I brought 
the subject up for was for you to name a few days in advance, and 
then go to it. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think the committee 
would look with much favor on meeting in the evenings if they won’t 
stay here until 6 o’clock. 

At this rate, we are going to take 6 or 7 days with one witness. 
Only three Senators have questioned him today. I can’t understand 
how we could ever come to the point of having night sessions if we 
won’t stay until sundown, in the daytime. 

Senator Cary. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RussevL. The committee has either got to put its heart 
into this investigation, as I see it, or else we have to interrupt it for 
a few weeks to enable us to do our legislative work. 

I think one or the other will be absolutely necessary. 
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Senator Carn. I want to state that I will stay with you and any 
other members of this committee, day or night or any other time, as 
the record indicates we have been closely associated ; but the question 
has been raised about recessing at this time. I would support it, 
because in looking around the room, the only ones, with several excep- 
tions, who would be given an opportunity to ask questions are all from 
one of our two great parties. I don’t know where the others have gone. 


WEED FOR PUSHING HEARINGS VIGOROUSLY 


Chairman Russe.u. I am not undertaking to defend any absentee, 
whether Democrat or Republican, and I have been sitting here all the 
way through, not as a Democrat or Republican. I have stated I was 
endeavoring to sit here as an American. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate that. 

Chairman Russet. I refuse to assume any responsibility for 
absences of members of the Democratic Party simply because I am a 
member of the Democratic Party. 

I commend the Republicans who are here and I hope they will show 
a willingness to go ahead even if there is only one Democrat sitting 
here with them next week and carry on this these hearings. 

I am not interested in the partisan aspects of it; I am interested 
in endeavoring to bring these hearings to a conclusion without dis- 
rupting all of the work of the Senate. 

Senator Brewster. I want to say a word in defense of your Demo- 
cratic colleagues, that I do assume their absence indicates they did 
have other responsibilities they felt compelled to carry out, and I do 
think that our presence here doesn’t necessarily mean that we haven’t 
got a lot, also. 

I do think if you could arrange a schedule of hours—today we were 
told we weren’t going to have any session this afternoon. I didn’t 
know until quite late that there had been a change in the program. 

Chairman Russe.u. I made no such statement at any time. 

Senator Brewster. I was told this morning there wasn’t going to 
be—— 

Chairman Russeiui. I didn’t make that statement to the Senator 
from Maine or to anyone else. 

Senator Brewsrer. There did seem to be a good deal of vagueness 
as to the plan for the afternoon meetings. I think if you can arrange 
a schedule—forenoon, afternoon, and night—and work it out—perhaps 
if you had a consultation with some of those concerned, I am sure we 
would all try to cooperate. We appreciate your problem. I think 
you have done very well in trying to carry this on. 

Chairman Russexy. I am sure the absentee members of the Demo- 
cratic Party will appreciate the spirited defense of the Senator from 
Maine. I do not undertake to defend them or any member of this 
committee—Democrat or Republican—who does not attend these 
hearings. 

I am not stating they should attend or not, but I don’t think that 
we can afford to conduct hearings of this length and of this impor- 
tance in accordance with the whims of those who might be absent. If 
they are absent, they have good reason, I assume—I am perfectly 
willing to make the assumption that the Senator from Maine did— 
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but I don’t think that is any reason why the committee should not 
press these hearings. 

I am perfectly willing to say for the record for the benefit of the 
Senator from Maine that for the last several days the attendance of 
the Republican members of the committee has been better than that 
of the Democrats; but. if the Democrats aren’t here, I assume it means 
they don’t want to ask any questions. But those who do wish to ask 
questions I think should cooperate with the Chair in endeavoring to 
press these hearings as vigorously as possible, whether they are Re- 
publicans or Democrats. 

I am not interested in any partisan phases of this inquiry. 

The motion is that we stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

All those in favor of that motion will say “Aye.” 

(There was a chorus of ayes.) 

Chairman Russe.t. Opposed, “No.” 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetw. The ayes have it, and the committee stands in 
recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m. the committees recessed to reconvene at 
10: 02 a. m. Saturday, June 2, 1951.) 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Untrep States SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:02 a. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services), presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), Wiley, 
George, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, McMahon, Sparkman, 
Gillette, Brewster, Saltonstall, Johnson of Texas, Morse, Kefauver, 
Knowland, Hunt, Cain, and Stennis. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
chief of staff; Carl M. Marcy, Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russett. The committee will come to order. 

Senator WiEy. I believe you are next. 

Senator Witey. Have we been called to order, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Rvusseiu. Yes, I have called upon the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. DEAN G. ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE, AC- 
COMPANIED BY ADRIAN §. FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER—Resumed 


Senator Wier. Mr. Secretary, I find in the ticker this morning 
this statement from London: 

Britain is in touch with United States, the Commonwealth countries and other 
interested governments on the possibility of a truce in Korea, authoritative quar- 
ters said today. These sources said that the Foreign Secretary, Herbert Morrison, 
has made a new approach to interested governments with a view to ending the 
Korean War by negotiation. 

What do you know about that? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t know anything about that, sir. 


MILITARY POLICY AND SITUATION IN KOREA 


Senator Wixry. Here is another dispatch: 


Tokyo.—Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet said today that the United States 
BHighth Army has quit chasing Reds in North Korea but will continue to block 
Communist aggression. 

Do you know anything about that ? 

Secretary AcnEson. No. That is a statement of military operations 
which I am not competent to comment on. 
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Senator Wier. Well, what I am getting at, does it comply with our 
political policy that we should quit chasing the Reds and just must 
block Communist aggression? Is that our policy? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that’s a statement of the military situ- 
ation. He is just describing what has happened in this particular 
tactical advance. 

Senator Wirey. I realize that is what it purports to be. Now I 
am asking what our political policy is. Does it coincide with this 
“quit chasing the Reds and just block Communist aggression”? What 
is our policy there now? 

Secretary AcHeson. Senator, I think we are talking about. two 
slightly different things. I think what General Van Fleet is doin 
is describing his military operations, and I think, as I understan 
his statement, it is that in the present state of that operation he has 
stopped his advance. Now he may go on to say because the other 
fellows are stopping their advance, or whatever the military reason 
is. At any rate he Cais done that. 

Now, as far as our purpose in Korea is concerned, we were dis- 
cussing that yesterday, and I tried to point out that it was to repel 
this armed attack and to restore peace and security in the area. 


PRESIDENT’S PRIVILEGE TO WITHHOLD INFORMATION 


Senator Wier. Mr. Secretary, a few days ago I had a little differ- 
ence with my colleagues on the committee over a question asked Gen- 
eral Bradley. I want to read into the record at this time a little state- 
ment from a wonderful article in the Yale Law Review under title of 
“Government Immunity From Discovery,” whitten by two very prom- 


inent lawyers. I read as follows: 


Historically the claim of Executive immunity founders upon the ruling of Chief 
Justice Marshall in the Burr case; harks back to a royal prerogative which 
found scant favor on our soil and even in the field of sovereign immunity is 
regarded in increasing disfavor. In a state that rests upon the consent of the 
governed, the claim of the government to greater privileges than accorded citi- 
zens must rest not on administrative conveniences, not on archaic notions or 
prerogatives alien to our institutions, but on genuine necessity. Our Nation has 
again and again risen above partisan strife because of general confidence in the 
fairness of the Government. That confidence is indispensable to continuance 
of our domestic institutions. It can only be impaired by governmental claims 
of special privilege against the citizenry. 


I repeat : 

It can only be impaired by governmental claims of special privilege against 
the citizenry. 

On page 1458 is this statement : 


It was on this state of facts that Chief Justice Marshall ruled. He said, 
“That the President of the United States may be subpenaed as a witness and 
required to produce any paper in his possession is not controverted.” 

Now, in the Burr case, the President was not a party. To me, at 
least, investigating the reasons for the recall of General MacArthur 
the President is in the position voluntarily of justifying his act, and 
thus, to all intents and purposes, he is a party. 

He apparently voluntarily submits his Secretary of State, his Chief 
of Staff and other advisers to establish his position before the bar 
of public opinion; and at the present time he en given no reason for 
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not permitting the Chiefs of Staff and others to tell what was said in 
the various meetings between the 5th and 11th of April. 

With this preface, I shall pursue a few questions. 

Mr. Secretary, your appearance is without subpena, and voluntary 
on your part, is it not? 

a elaate Acurson. I am appearing here at the request of the 
committee. 

Senator Witey. You have been subpenaed ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. No, sir. 


CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN PRESIDENT AND ADVISERS 


Senator Wixey. If I were to ask you what was said in the conversa- 
tions that took place between you and the President and others in 
relation to the MacArthur matter, between the 5th and 11th of April, 
would you claim such conversations were privileged; would you say 
they were confidential; or make the claim of both privileged and 
confidential ? 

Secretary Acurson. If you were to ask me what was said, I should 
have to say that I could not answer that question, because I am under 
direct instruction of the President of the United States not to repeat 
what was said at these meetings at his office. 

If you wish me to say what matters were taken up, what the out- 
come of each particular meeting was, what conclusions were reached, 
what action was agreed upon and taken, I shall be very glad to go 
into that. 

If you wish me to answer questions in regard to my own attitude on 
the relief of General MacArthur, I shall be glad to answer those 
questions, though I cannot say what I said at any one of these 
meetings. — 


RIGHT OF PRESIDENT TO INSTRUCT SUBORDINATES 


Senator Witry. I want to thank you, Mr. Secretary. I think that 
statement you just made clarifies everything. You say you are under 
instructions from the President. I presume, as a lawyer, you claim 
the President’s privilege then or that they were confidential, and of 
such a nature that, within certain decisions, you are not privileged 
to repeat the conversations; is that right? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that is what I said; yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Would you claim that what was said in those con- 
versations would be against the public interest to disclose or against 
the President’s interests to disclose ? 

Secretary Acneson. I wouldn’t say either. I would just say that 
the President has the right to instruct his subordinates as to what 
they should say or not say in regard to conversations in his presence 
of an official nature, and when he gives that instruction, so far as I 
am concerned, that instruction has to be obeyed. : 

Senator Witry. Well, do you claim it is the privilege of the Govern- 
ment or the privilege of the President ? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I am not trying to analyze the matter, 
Senator. 

Senator Wier. No, no; I know you are not. 

Secretary AcHrson. It seems to me that the whole structure of our 
Government means that in carrying out its highest functions the three 
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coordinate branches cannot interfere with one another, and require 
the disclosure of confidential material. 

I should think that it would be very clear, indeed, for instance, that 
neither the executive nor the legislative branch could require the 
members of the Supreme Court to disclose what was said by any of 
them in their conferences when they decide cases. 

Senator Wirtey. Do you claim it constitutes a state secret, these 
discussions, in relation to the planning and the execution of the recall 
of General MacArthur ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that it—I don’t know whether you 
would call it a state secret—it is a confidential matter that took place 
with the President among his advisers. 


COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS AS COMPARED TO COURT PROCEEDINGS 


Senator Witey. I wonder if you see any similarity between these 
proceedings and any proceedings in court ¢ 

Secretary Acugson. I have not thought about that, sir. 

Senator Wizey. Do you think the same rule should apply in Senate 
investigations in relation to discovery as in a trial in court 

Secretary Acurson. I should think the same rule would apply in 
court in regard to the conversation about which you are asking me, 
and if I were examined in court on this subject I should make the 
same reply. 

Senator Wier. Well, now, my question was more or less a legal 
question, whether or not the rules of discovery, the Federal] rules, 
which have the effect of law, would apply in an investigation by the 
Senate the same as they apply in civil cases in Federal court. What 
is your judgment on them ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I should think they would not apply to this 
situation at all. 

Senator Witey. Is not one of the issues in this investigation, was 
the President justified by the fact even though he had the arbitrary 
power to recall MacArthur? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think I am competent to say just ex- 
actly what the issues are in this investigation. 

Senator -Wiey. In your opinion should the Government or the 
President in a case like this, when he has exposed part of his hand 
with the facts, be obliged to expose all ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I think the President is the sole judge 
of what he should disclose in regard to confidential private discussions 
with his own Cabinet. 

Senator Wier. Are you acquainted with the Cotton Valley Sup- 
pliers case (239 U.S. 940) ? 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir. 

Senator Wiry. Do you think that the law of waiver has any appli- 
cation in a case like this where Presidential advisers come in and are 
willing to tell conclusions to the committee, that the law of waiver 
might apply in a case like this? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 

Senator Wixry. In civil actions where the Government is a party, 
the courts have held that rules I and 81 of Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedures apply to the Government. They are, as you know, rules of 
discovery. I think you have answered this question. Do you see any 
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analogy between civil actions and a proceeding by the committee, 
joint committee of the Senate? 

Secretary AcHgson. No, sir. 

Senator Witxy. Do you claim executive immunity for discovery 
rests on separation of power—is that what you claim? 

Secretary Acuxson. It seems to me to be a basis for it. 

Senator Witey. Would not that immunize executive suits alto- 
gether ¢ 

Secretary Acuxson. Immunize what, sir? 

Senator Wi.ey. Executive suits. Suits against any executive 
department. . 

Secretary Acuxrson. I should think not. 

Senator Wiey. It is undebatable, isn’t it, the Congress could au- 
thorize suits against executive agencies and subpenas could be issued to 
compel documents and testimony, is that correct? 

Secretary Acuerson. I think the Congress has authorized suits 
against executive agencies. 


MEETINGS WITH PRESIDENT ON DISMISSAL 


Senator Witey. Now, Mr. Secretary, on the fifth you said yesterday 
that you got a telephone call from the President, and the call was the 
result of the Martin letter. Am I right about that? 

Secretary AcueEson. I said yesterday, sir; that on the late afternoon 
of the fifth, the President called me on the telephone and directed me 
to be at his office the following morning to take part in a meeting, 
the subject matter of the meeting being the Martin letter, letter from 
General MacArthur to Congressman Martin, and what action should 
or should not be taken in regard to it. 

Senator Witry. You went to that meeting the following morning, 
did you? 

Secretary AcHgson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Who was present ? 

Secretary Acueson. The President was present, General Marshall, 
General Bradley, Mr. Harriman, and myself. 

Senator Witxy. Was the letter in question discussed ? 

Secretary Acnuxrson. Yes, sir; the letter was discussed. The whole 
situation was discussed. 

Senator Witey. What do you mean by “whole situation” ? 

Secretary AcnEson. The various situations which had been created 
by this letter which situation of course was that General MacArthur 
had taken open difference with the President regarding a most vital 
matter. That situation was discussed for some time. 

Then the President directed that those who were there present should 
meet in the afternoon and consider the matter further, and that we 
should meet with him again on Saturday morning. We did meet on 
the afternoon of Friday. 

Senator Witry. The same group? 

Secretary Acnerson, Yes, sir; the same group. 

Senator Witry. Anybody else present ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir; and we discussed the matter further. 
We then met with the President om Saturday morning. At the Sat- 
urday morning meeting it was decided that the opinion of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should be asked for. 
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It was also decided that the matter should not be, that no conclusion 
on the matter should be reached by any person concerned or by the 
President until over the week end because it required a great deal of 
thought in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. —- 

We met again at the President’s call on Monday morning. 

P 8 time General Bradley gave the opinion of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The President then asked each one of us in turn for his opinion or 
his recommendation as to whether or not General MacArthur should 
be relieved, and each one of us gave his opinion and each opinion 
was that he should be relieved. . 

The President then directed that the necessary orders and papers 
should be prepared for his consideration and that that should be done, 
should be in the charge of General Marshall, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and that the rest of us should put ourselves at General Mar- 
shall’s disposal for such consultation as was necessary. 

The orders were prepared. They were brought to the President on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, at which time they were gone over and 
approved by the President. 

Senator Wier. Was the opinion unanimous at first ? 

Secretary AcHEson. The opinions were not expressed until the after- 
noon—until the morning of Monday. There was discussion of the 
subject, but it was clearly understood that nobody was expected to or 
should reach any conclusion on the matter. 


FIRST DISCUSSIONS ON MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Witry. Was the 5th the first time that the President had 
spoken to you about recalling MacArthur? 

Secretary AcHrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Had never spoken to you before on that subject ? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t recall any discussion. I will not say 
that the ude matter of the President’s satisfaction or lack of satis- 
faction with General MacArthur had not been referred to. 

I had another meeting with the President in connection with the 
MacArthur statement of the 24th and at that time—— 

Senator Satronsrauy. 24th of March? 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes. At that time we laid before the President 
certain steps which we thought should be taken for his consideration 
and approval. He considered and approved those. 

Now, one of those steps was to send a message to General MacAr- 
thur, which you have had before you several times. 

The other step was that I asked to be given the authority to say 
to the ambassadors of the countries with whom we had been workin 
on the statement that General MacArthur’s statement was unexpec 
and unauthorized and steps had been taken to prevent a repetition. 

Senator Wizey. Mr. Secretary, the time flies so that I am going to 
ask you some of these questions hurriedly. 


EFFECT OF MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL ON JAPAN 


Can you tell us what the effect of recalling MacArthur has had on 
the situation in the Far East, particularly in relation to Japan and 
the Japanese people? 
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Secretary Acnrson. The effect of the relief of General MacArthur 
in Japan was one of very considerable shock when it was announced. 
In order to deal with that situation the best way we thought possible, 
Mr. Dulles went out and had a great many conferences with the 
Japanese, made a speech to them, talked to the various party members, 
and their Parliament, and made it clear to them that the matter of the 
Japanese peace treaty still remained one of the most urgent and 
of primary importance with us, and we were going forward with it. 

Fortunately, while he was there the President directed further 
arrangements in connection with the treaty to be negotiated with New 
Zealand and Australia. ‘We were making arrangements for the 
Philippines. All of that helped very much to restore the view that 
we would not change in any way our policy. 

Senator Witey. Do you think it is restored now? 

Do you think the condition is restored in Japan now? 

What is the latest news on that? 

Secretary Acuerson. I think that it is very largely restored. I am 
told that the various reports which have come out of this investiga- 
tion here cause some uneasiness in Japan. 

Senator Witey. Can General Van Fleet negotiate a Korean armi- 
stice now, if an opportunity presents itself? 

Senator HickenLoorer. What was that question? 


POWER OF THEATER COMMANDER TO NEGOTIATE ARMISTICE 


Senator Witry. Can Van Fleet negotiate a Korean armistice now, 
if opportunity presents itself? 

Secretary AcHerson. If any approach was made to General Van 
Fleet, he would immediately report to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and be 
instructed by the Government. 

Senator Wixry. In other words, the general in the field if there was 
opportunity to negotiate an armistice, wouldn’t have any authority 
until he had come back to the Chiefs of Staff; is that your idea? 

Secretary Acueson. He would be required to report to the Chiefs 
of Staff if any overtures were made to him. 

Senator Witry. This statement I read to you out of the paper 
seems to differ with what Van Fleet said recently. He said the thirty- 
— parallel means nothing to him. 

0 you agree, it means nothing to the State Department, either ? 

Secretary Acurson. From the military point of view, Senator, the 
thirty-eighth parallel has no significance. The troops have to move, 
and do move freely back and forth across it. 


NO CHANGE OF POLICY IN RUSK SPEECH 


Senator Witey. From your remarks yesterday, I understood you 
to interpret the Rusk speech in New York, not as a change in policy, 
or hardening of policy against the Communists; it was not necessary, 
I understood you to say. 

Do you interpret it as a turn in the direction of Chiang Kai-shek? 

Secretary Acugson. I regard it, sir, as I said yesterday, and I have 
said several times, as a restatement of policy which has been in exist- 
ence for some time. 

It is a restatement. I think there is nothing new in that speech. 
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Senator Witey. Well, let’s take the last part of my question. Do 
you think it indicates a little turn in the direction of Chiang Kai-shek 
and his forces? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think it indicates anything different 
from what occurred before the speech was made. 


POSITION OF HONG KONG 


Senator Wier. What effect would a blockade of Hong Kong have 
on the general situation? I see there is a considerable difference on 
that. I think it is only fair if you could very briefly tell us you own 
views. 

Secretary AcHerson. Of the blockade of Hong Kong by whom? 

Senator Winey. Well, general blockade. It would have to be 
by all parties concerned, I presume, the allies and ourselves. 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I was wondering whether you were talk- 
ing about a blockade of Hong Kong by the Chinese or by the British 
or by us. 

Senator Wizry. By the United Nations. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I can hardly imagine a blockade of a 
British port by Great Britain and/or by the allies. The British are 
a part of the United Nations effort in Korea. They are cooperating 
in that. I do not quite see the United Nations blockading one of the 
British ports. 

Senator Wizey. Well, my objective, and I will not stress it, was that 
I have seen recently that it is claimed that maintaining the open port 
of Hong Kong is more in favor of the allies and ourselves than closing 
it, which would have been an unfavorable effect. I wondered whether 
you had any reaction on that or not. 

Secretary Acurson. Oh, yes; I do have a reaction to that. To have 
Hong Kong fall, to have to go over, fall into the hands of the Chinese 
Communists, would, I think, have a very adverse influence on the 
United Nations interests and on ours in the Far East. 

It is an important point for observation and other important mat- 
ters in the Far East. It is a point from which a great deal of impor- 
tant work can be done in China. It would be very serious to have that 
lost to us. 

Senator Witey. What have you to say as to the importance of the 
forthcoming bill for military and economic aid? This fits into this 
general picture. 

Secretary Acueson. I should just add, in connection with that, that 
Hong Kong is not a free port. Very strict controls have been im- 
posed by the Hong Kong authorities and the trade which goes on be- 
tween Hong Kong and the mainland is now under very important 
and very drastic controls. We hope in due course that those con- 
trols can be tightened. ‘There are certain limits to what can be done 
there, because Hong Kong acquires its food and water and a great 
many things of that sort from the mainland, and in order to get that, 
a certain amount of trade has to go on. 


SITUATION IN EUROPE 


Senator Wury. Mr. Secretary, where is the greater danger of the 
third world war breaking out-—-Europe or Asia, in your judgment? 
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Secretary Acurson. I don’t think I am able to answer that. I 
don’t think anyone can say. In a situation which is tense one never 
knows where the spark may come from that might ignite the whole 
thing. 

Senator Witry. Are the economic prospects of Western Europe 
improving or vice versa 

Secretary Acurson. I think the economic situation has been stead- 
ily improving in Western Europe; and in the last year or so, Western 
Europe has taken on an increased burden in regard to the rearmament 
program. I think that is being handled well, and I believe it can be 
arried on without dangerous results. 

Senator Wirry. How are we getting along with the North Atlantic 
Treaty partners ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think very well, Senator. 

Senator Wirry. Is the Schuman plan going to be adopted, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Acneson. I hope it will be. It has been signed by the 
participants and will be referred to their legislatures. 

Senator Wiixy. Is our Government making any preparation for 
the blockade of the Chinese mainland ? 

Secretary Acurson. The matter is under constant planning in the 
Government. 


FORMOSA AND SEATING OF CHINESE REDS 


Senator Witey. Does our policy in the Far East now mean we will 
not surrender Formosa to the Reds, and will not stand for Com- 
munist China getting a seat in the UN? 

Secretary Acnreson. I think I answered both of those questions 
yesterday, Senator. 

Senator Witery. In the affirmative? 

Secretary Acurson. We have, in regard to Formosa—the Presi- 
dent has made our policy very clear on numerous occasions, that we 
are not going to allow it to be taken by force. 

In regard—and, of course, it is now in the hands of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government, and will remain there. 

In regard to the matter of seating, I think I went into that in great 
detail. We are bidding for 77 votes on that, and we have won 76 out 
of 77. 

Senator Witry. Do I understand from your answer that our policy 
definitely is that we will not consider any form of surrender of 
Formosa to the Reds, and will not stand for Communist China get- 
ting a seat in the UN? 

Secretary Acuerson. I think on the first one, I have said that that 
is correct. 

In regard to saying we will not stand for their getting a seat in the 
UN, I just don’t understand the words you use. I have told you 
that we have opposed the matter, and we have opposed it successfully ; 
that we will continue to oppose it, and that, I believe, since we have 
a just cause and persuasive advocates, we will continue to have the 
great majority of the nations with us. 

Senator Wirry. Well, of course, out my way, when we say we won't 
stand for a thing, we understand just what that means, sir. 


83797—51—pt. 8-7 
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POSSIBLE CEASE FIRE IN KOREA 


There is talk of a possible agreement with the Reds. What is the 
present situation ? 

Secretary AcHeson. Are you talking about a cease fire in Korea? 

Senator Wimry. Yes; any kind of agreement with the Red Chinese. 

Secretary Acusson. I know of no such agreement being in—— 

Senator Wier. Do you think any agreement with Red China—— 

Senator Brewster. Would he finish that answer? He said he knew 
of no such agreement. 

Secretary Acueson. I would be glad to do so. I know of no such 
agreement being under negotiation or of any proposals having been 
made by the Red Chinese. 

Senator Wier. Just one question. 

Secretary Acurson. There are continuous proposals made by the 
Good Offices Committee, and none of those have been responded to 
by the Chinese. 

Senator Witry. Do you think any agreement with Red China or the 
Kremlin would worth the paper on which it is written unless you 
had force to back it up? 

Secretary Acueson. I should not want to rely on an agreement as 
an agreement. I think an agreement which recognized and ratified 
an existing state of facts would have some importance. I think 
force, as you say, is very important in bringing that about. 

Chairman Russexx. Your time has expired, Senator Wiley. 


CORRECTION OF RECORD 


Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, I have a procedural matter 
that will not take half a minute, but it is a correction in the record 
that I think should be made. 

On page 4427, where I read from the State Department Bulletin 
of June 3, 1945, it shows in the second paragraph as being the bulletin 
of January 3, 1950. That was undoubtedly a mistake on the part of 
the reporter, who, PeEneps because June and January are so similar, 
put them that way; or I may have misspoken, but in any event—— 


Chairman Russe.t. Without objection, the word “January” will 
be changed to “June.” 

Senator Know.tanp. And the date changed to 1945 instead of 1950. 

Chairman RussE.u. 1945. 


FUTURE WITNESSSES 


Senator Wier. Mr. Chairman, there was also a procedural matter 
that : wanted to take up, and I might as well make it a matter of 
record. 

I saw in the paper when I was home the other day that there was 
some talk of 100 witnesses; and I, as the ranking minority member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, ought to have a copy or_a list 
of these 100 witnesses so that you and I might get together, or some 
one of us get together, to see if we can sift out some of them, and so 
eer It seems to me that that is a very important procedural matter 
to Tollow. 
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Chairman Russexz. It is, Senator. We discussed that at some 
length during your absence here, as to the order of witnesses. There 
have not been formal requests, I might say, for a hundred witnesses. 
Some of the representatives of the press spoke to me and asked me 
how many witnesses had been suggested, and I said, “Well, those that 
have been suggested one way or another would run over a hundred”; 
but I do not think that the ones that have been requested will run to 
a hundred. I speak of a request in the sense of a letter having been 
written. Iam sure that they will not run to a hundred. 

It was my purpose when we had cleared away what might be called 
the principal witnesses, the ones who had knowledge of a great many 
of the facts, whose testimony would be rather lengthy, to appoint a 
subcommittee composed of two Democrats and two Republicans, to 
go through the formal requests and make suggestions to the entire 
committee as to the witnesses who should be heard. 

We have an agenda of witnesses now that I am quite confident will 
run for a week or 10 days. So we have ample time to do that. 

In the Senator’s absence, we arranged to call General Wedemeyer 
and former Secretary of Defense Johnson and Mr. Averell Harriman 
in that order after the Secretary of State shall have concluded his 
testimony. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman RvusseLt. Senator Hunt. 


CORRECTION IN RECORD ON 






ATTENDANCE AT HEARINGS 


Senator Hunr. I have a procedural matter I should like to men- 
tion. Nationally known magazines are publishing these hearings in 
complete detail, giving the roll call. I have noticed on two occasions 
that when I was present my name was not mentioned as present. 

Now, I should like to suggest that whether we are here when the 
committee meeting opens or whether we come in a few minutes later, 
that we be marked present. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Hunt, that matter has also been dis- 
cussed. The question was raised by Senator Saltonstall who like- 
wise came in late and we now have instructed the staff to see that any 
Member who is here during any portion of the hearings of that day, 
will have his name appear. 

We are not issuing the frontispiece of the beginning of the testi- 
mony until after the conclusion of the day. So I don’t think there 
will be a recurrence of the incidents of which you speak. 

Senator SparKMAN. In that same connection, I wonder if in the 
printed hearings, which I understand are partially in galley type now, 
those corrections can be made. I have noted three different occa- 
sions when I was present when I was not listed as having been present, 
back in the earlier part of the hearings. 

Chairman Russet. Senator, I didn’t know we had had any diffi- 
culty about that during the time that General MacArthur and Secre- 
tary Marshall were here. 

enator SparKMAN. There was one time when General MacArthur 
was here and I believe two times when General Marshall was here, 
in which I noticed I was not listed. 

Chairman Russetx. If the Senator from Alabama will look at the 
galley proof—I might say I also called this to the attention of the 
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committee and brought the galley proof into the committee hearing 
room one morning and told Senators it was available—if the Senator 
from Alabama will look into the galley proof and discover the dates 
on which these errors were made, I am sure the committee will grant 
unanimous consent that they be corrected, if it is possible. 

I am sorry to advise the Senator from Alabama that General Mudge 
of our committee staff says that the MacArthur and Marshall testi- 
mony is now being printed as one volume. It may be too late. 

Senator SparkMan. I don’t make a great point of it. 

I have one other thing, Mr. Chairman. Of course, there is no edit- 
ing, I assume, but I have noted on two different occasions when a 
grammatical error was made in that a singular verb was used where 
it should have been a plural verb. One was in my own case, one was 
somebody else. I have forgotten who it was. 

Is it edited to the extent of correcting apparent errors such as that? 

Chairman Russet. I understand that it is, but only as to gram- 
matical errors. The Chair might say he hasn’t read the galley proof 
as closely as he should. I have found several words when I did look 
it over I know I did not use, since they were completely out of con- 
text with anything I was thinking in the examination; but that has 
already gone to the printer and nothing can be done about that. 

Chairman Russeti. Now, Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SauronsTaty. Mr. Secretary, as I get it, the purpose of this 
inquiry is taking three general lines: 

One, whether General MacArthur was properly dismissed, and 
how, and whether he should have been; 

Second, the question of our policies in the Far East; and 

Third, perhaps, the relation of those policies in the Far East to our 
general foreign policy, from the point of view of security all over the 
world. 


ORIGINAL SUGGESTION FOR MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Now, with relation to the dismissal of General MacArthur, you have 
testified, to Senator Wiley, of your part. 

I would like to ask just one question. 

The original suggestion for General MacArthur’s dismissal came 
from the President to you; it did not, at any time, come from you to 
him, is that correct? 

Secretary Acuerson. Well, I want to be quite clear about that, 
Senator. 

Senator Wier. Londer, please. 

Secretary Acueson. I said I wanted to be quite clear about that, in 
answering Senator Saltonstall. 

On the 5th of April, the President telephoned me and directed me 
to come to a meeting at which the situation arising out of his, General 
MacArthur’s letter to Congressman Martin would be discussed: 

When we got to the meeting and discussed the situation, it was 
clear that the matter of the relief, or some other action, was what we 
were discussing. 

Now, the topic was laid before us by the President, and everyone 
else discussed it. 
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Senator Sauronsratt. That I bring up because apparently the 
suggestion did not come from the JCS, or originate in any way from 
the JCS, and I was interested to know whether it originated from 
you; and I gathered from your testimony to Senator Wiley that it 
did not; and what you say now would confirm that point of view. 


AGREEMENT ON CERTAIN MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Now, as I see it, General MacArthur made either four or five points. 
As I see it, you agreed with General MacArthur on at least three of 
those points. 

You agree with him on the necessity of preventing Formosa from 
falling into hostile hands. 

Secretary Acurson. That is the policy of the Government, with 
which I heartily concur. 

Senator SattonsraLL. You agree with him that the Chinese Com- 
munists should not be allowed to shoot their way into the United 
Nations. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is our view 

Senator SautronsTraLtyu. That is my language, not his. . 

Secretary Acurson. That has been our view, and that is the one 
that we have maintained 76 times. 

Senator SarronsraLu. And you agree with him that there should be 
an economic blockade of China, and that has now been put into effect 
by all United Nations countries involved ? 

Secretary Acuerson. By the resolution of the 18th, the United 
Nations has established economic controls which do not amount to a 
complete cessation of all trade. They go a very considerable distance, 
and we are very glad that they have taken that step. We will continue 
to extend the area of the restrictions. 

Senator SarronstaLtt. Now you disagree—— 

Senator Cain asked the 18th of what. 

Secretary Acugrson. The 18th of May. 

Senator SauronsTau. 18th of May. 

Secretary Acurson. And I should point out that, long before that 
action was taken many of the nations had put into effect quite strin- 
gent restrictions. ; 


DISAGREEMENT ON NAVAL BLOCKADE AND BOMBING OF MANCHURIA 

Senator Sauronstatt. Now you disagree, do you, with General 
MacArthur, as I listen to your testimony, about the bombing of Man- 
churia ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes. 

Senator Satronstatn. So that the State Department as well as 
the military departments would feel that that was an unwise pro- 
cedure for the military to take? 

Secretary Acugson. That is correct. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator SanronstaLy. And what is the position of the State De- 
partment with relation to the imposition of a naval blockade against 
the Chinese coast ? 

Secretary Acueson. We discussed that at some length yesterday, 
Senator Saltonstall. Do you wish me to repeat it? 
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Senator Sarronstatu. Well, if you could very briefly so as to have it 

right here. 

ecretary Acurson. We pointed out yesterday that a naval block- 
ade requires the nations participating in it to go further than impos- 
ing economic restrictions. We have not been able to get the nations 
to impose complete economic restrictions. 

Therefore it seems almost self-evident that they would not impose 
naval blockade. I think it is the unanimous agreement of the military 
authorities and ourselves that the wise and most profitable course 
to pursue is to strengthen the economic restrictions rather than at- 
tempt to get something which could not be done. 

Senator Satronstauy. So that broadly rat you agree with 
General MacArthur on at least three of the points he made, and you 
disagree probably on three of the other points that he made. That 
would be a fair statement, would it not ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Insofar as you brought out from my answers 
agreement, I agree; yes. 

Senator Satronsraty. Well, have I brought out anything that you 
feel is incorrect in any way or have you any additions to make? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 


STATE DEPARTMENT AGREEMENT WITH DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ON 
DIRECTIVES 


Senator SauronstaLt. Now, have there been any differences be- 
tween the Defense Department and the State Department with rela- 
tion to proceedings in Korea ? 

Secretary Acueson. I know of none. 

Senator SatronsTatu. Have there been any differences—— 

Secretary Acurson. Perhaps I should not make as broad a state- 
ment as that. I know of one difference which I will state, and there 
may have been others, but I do not recall any others, and that had 
to do with the first bombing of the port of Racin, which the State 
Department thought was a very dangerous action and should not be 
taken, and it was taken. From then on out I think we have had none. 

Senator SarronsTatu. Have any directives of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff or the Secretary of Defense dealing with the conduct of the war 
in Korea been changed before transmission to the authorities in the 
Far East by the State Department or by the President on the advice 
of the State Department that you know of ? 

Secretary Acurson. We have no authority of course to change any 
directives and would not do that, and I do not know of any that the 
President has changed in any respect. 

Many of the important directives have been discussed before they 
were written before the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Marshall, my- 
self, and some of my assistants, and the directives have grown out of 
a meeting of minds between all of us. 

Senator Satronstaty. So that you agree with the previous wit- 
nesses, General Marshall and the JCS, that there has been very sub- 
stantial unanimity between the policy-making department of our Gov- 
ernment, the State Department and the military department, with 
relation to Korea ? 


Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir. It has been a very satisfactory rela- 
tionship throughout. 
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EFFECT OF A POSSIBLE STALEMATE IN KOREA 


Senator SauronstaLu. Now one thing that is very difficult for me 
to understand as to how it is going to be worked out. You have stated 
to Senator Wiley this morning our policy in Korea to prevent aggres- 
sion and to get peace there. Now assume that the Chinese Communists 
merely stayed in Korea with a very substantial force and did not take 
aggressive action. 

Deleted. | 

Now wouldn’t a stalemate, might not a stalemate result under our 
present policy? In other words, the Chinese Communists have enough 
troops to prevent us taking an aggressive action against them, but 
do not take an aggressive action against us. What is going to happen 
then? Have you thought that out? 

Secretary AcnEson. We have of course given a great deal of thought 
to all possibilities here, and that is a possibility. I should not think 
that it is the most likely possibility. 

If the time comes when the Chinese have thoroughly convinced 
themselves by the repeated failures that they cannot accomplish 
their purpose of driving the United Nations troops out of Korea, then 
it seems to me that the way is open for some sort of a settlement in 
Korea which can be accepted on the basis of mutually known strengths. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. In other words, if that time came there 
mignt be some settlement worked out where there would be a military 
stalemate, that would stimulate a diplomatic settlement. 


Secretary Acueson. I should think it would; yes, sir. The word 
“stalemate” I think is an unpleasant word. What I am talking about 


I would rather characterize in a different way. 

What I am talking about is the defeat of the Chinese effort, and 
when the Chinese know that they are defeated and have suffered as 
they have suffered in the last two attacks, then I think their purpose 
changes and, as their purpose changes, you get a possibility of a 
settlement. 

Senator Sauronstati. And that purpose you assume would change 
when they stop coming forward as they have come forward now to be 
slaughtered on two different occasions ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that would be the indication of it. 


NEW MILITARY OR DIPLOMATIC POLICY TOWARD KOREA 


Senator Satronstatt. Now, General Collins stated that a new 
course of action was being worked out with respect to Korea. He 
did not go into details as to what that course was. 

Would it be a proper question to ask, is this course of action that 
is being considered a purely military one or is that being worked out 
on the diplomatic level, if you care to say. If you do not care to say, 
I would not push it. 

Secretary Acurson. I assume that he is talking about military 
operations. 

Senator Satronstau. In other words, there has been no new policy 
discussed with the State Department that you know of? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir. 
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EXTENT OF AGREEMENT WITH BRITAIN AND FRANCE ON KOREA 


Senator SautronsraLL. Now, are there any differences of opinion 
with relation to Korea at the present time between our Government 
and the British ? 

Secretary Acneson. Have there been any what? 

Senator SarronsrauL. Are there any differences of opinion at the 
present time—I won’t go back, but at the present time are there any 
differences of opinion—with relation to the problems in Korea be- 
tween our Government and the British or are they right along with 
us ¢ 

Secretary Acuerson. I think so far as the Korean operation is con- 
cerned, they are in full accord with us. If you are now speaking about 
the degree of economic sanctions to be imposed on China, we would 
wish to go further than they are prepared to go at the present time. 

Senator Sautonstat. Is there any difference of opinion with rela- 
tion to taking the Chinese Communists into the United Nations? 

Secretary Acugson. There has been as you know in the past, and 
that was very frankly stated in the communiqué that President Tru- 
man and Prime Minister Attlee put out. I hope that we are work- 
ing closer to an understanding on that point. 

Senator Sauronstatt. You are hoping that you can shake that 
difference out ? 

Secretary AcHEson. We are continually discussing it. 

Senator SavronsraLyt. Now may I ask the same questions with rela- 
tion to France. Are there any differences of opinion between our 
Government and the French Government with relation to the actions 
in Korea and generally in the Far East on the policy level? 

Secretary Acueson. I think, with the exception of the economic 
sanction where again we are prepared to go further than the French, 
although I think the French are prepared to go further than the 
British, I do not know of any. 

Senator Sarronstaty. And the French Government is generally 
satisfied now with what we are trying to do to help them in Indochina? 

[Deleted.] 

Secretary AcHEson. We are doing all that we can, and I think the 
French Government understands that we have made a very great, 
earnest effort to help them in every way possible. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Now you listened and took part in the discus- 
sions, the procedural discussion in this committee yesterday with rela- 
tion to the declassification of your memorandum of December 23, 1949. 


DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY ON FORMOSA 


Is it a fair assumption of your testimony with relation to that, that 
the position of the State Department has always been that Formosa 
should not fall into hostile hands, and that that memorandum was 
issued in case it might fall into hostile hands, or has the policy of the 
State Department gradually stiffened with relation to preventing 
Formosa from falling into hostile hands? 

Secretary Acuzson. The position of the State Department, as I 
pointed out yesterday, from the time this question first arose and 
policy decisions were made upon it, which was in October 1948, has 
always been that it should not fall into hostile hands. In that it was 
in complete agreement with all other branches of the Government. 
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When you say “has it stiffened,” one very important change took 
place in the entire policy of the Government. Up until the 25th of 
June 1950, the Government decided unanimously, with the unanimous 
recommendation of all departments, that it could not under the ex- 
isting strength of our forces employ any United States Armed Forces 
in the defense of Formosa. On the 26th or 27th of June, that decision 
was changed and the Seventh Fleet was put in there. 

Senator SauronsTA.u. So it has always been the policy of the State 
Department, at least from 1948 on, that Formosa should not be per- 
mitted to fall into hostile hands? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, with the—— 

Senator SauronstaLy. With your qualification ? 

Secretary Acnrson. With the qualifications that I put. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ROLE REJECTING NATIONALIST TROOPS 


Senator Sa,ronstaLi. Now, did the State Department have any 
part in making the decision that Chinese Nationalist troops should 
not be used in Korea ? 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir; we recommended against it. 

Senator SauvronsraLL. And would you be willing to elaborate on 
that very specifically ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I would. 

Senator SatronsTaLL, For what reason? 

Secretary Acurson. We took that action for two reasons. 

The first reason has to do with the defense of Formosa. 

We are committed to see that that island does not fall into hostile 
hands and to use military force to bring about that result. We can- 
not, therefore, believe that it is wise in any way to weaken or diminish 
the forces on Formosa. It is not altogether an easy operation to 
assure that Formosa will not fall merely by the use of the fleet. 
It is altogether possible that despite the efforts of the fleet landings 
can be made. Those might have very serious results on Formosa. 

To remove troops to fight in Korea would mean removing the best 
troops and the best armed troops, otherwise they would be no good 
in Korea; and we think it would be a very disadvantageous thing 
for the United States to do. 

The second reason that we objected to it is that it raises very 
serious complications with other nations who are fighting in Korea 
and who do not recognize the Nationalist Government, and believe 
that that would increase the opposition to them of the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

Senator Satronstaty. What representation now, Mr. Acheson, has 
the State Department in Korea, and what is its function there? 

Secretary Acurson. We have an Embassy in Korea, and its func- 
tion is the regular function of a regular embassy. 

Senator SatronsTaty. And is that Embassy operating from Pusan ? 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP OF FAR EAST SITUATION TO WORLD SECURITY 


Senator Sartonstant. Now could you speak very briefly to the 
point, to give your opinion as to how necessary it is for us to collabo- 
rate in our policies in the Far East with the British and the French 
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particularly, in connection with our world-wide security? In other 
words, how closely tied in today are the policies in the Far East with 
our policies in Europe with relation to the security of our own coun- 
try? 

Reciebery Acneson. They are very closely related to the security 
of our own country. The basis upon which we are building our 
security, in addition to the strength of our own Armed Forces, is col- 
lective security, which is based on arrangements such as the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the Rio Treaty. 

Those are essential to us. They are the most fundamental forces 
in the security of the United States. 

Therefore, it is of transcendent importance that in our policies in all 
parts of the world, where danger of war may be created, we work 
absolutely hand in hand with our allies. 

If they get the feeling that we are exposing them to unnecessary 
risks or doing anything without full consideration of their interests, 
then this whole basic partnership on which collective security is 
founded is weakened and threatened. 


UNITED STATES AND ALLIES’ VIEWS ON RISK OF WAR IN BOMBING 
MANCHURIA 


Senator Sauronstauy. So the basis of your opposing bombing, we 
will say, of Manchuria is the fact that our allies would not go alon 
with us and that it might create a general war throughout the woitd 
where would not have the full collaboration of our allies; is that 
correct 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I should like to state it a little differently. 

— Sautonstatt. That is not well stated, but do you get my 
point 

Secretary Acuzson. I get your point and I shall be glad to state it 
in my way, if I may. 

My reason for not believing that the bombing of Manchuria is a 
sound thing—— 

Senator Smiru. Can you talk louder? I am very much interested 
in this and I can’t quite hear. 

Secretary Acuxrson. I am sorry Senator; I shall do my best. 

The reasons that we are opposed to the bombing of Manchuria, in 
accordance with recommendations which have been made to this com- 
mittee by others, is that to do so would, we believe, increase—and 
materially increase—the risk of general war in the Far East and gen- 
eral war throughout the world. 

Now, that is the first basic reason. The whole effort of our policy is 
to prevent war and not have it occur. We think that this risk is not 
at all balanced by any gain from this operation. 

Now, so far as our allies are concerned, they believe this just as 
much as we believe it, and their immediate danger is much greater 
than ours, because if general war broke out, they would be in a most 
exposed and dangerous position. . 

Therefore, we believe also that their views, which are our views, and 
which are strongly held, are most important in this matter. 

I think they are quite willing, if war is forced upon all of us, despite 
the very best efforts of all of us to prevent it, to take all the suffering 
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that that brings on them. But they don’t want that terrible catas- 
trophe to fall on them unnecessarily or by reason of some provocation 
on our part. It is for that reason that we believe this is so unwise. 


UNITED STATES DIPLOMATIC EFFORTS IN IRAN 


Senator Satronstaty. And for the same reasons, it would be a fair 
statement that we are doing diplomatically, as now evidenced by Presi- 
dent Truman’s letter, trying to work out the situation in Iran and not 
let steps be taken there that, we believe, would lead to a general war; 
is that a proper statement ? 

Secretary Acneson. We believe that the situation in Iran is one of 
the greatest possible seriousness, and might easily deteriorate into a 
situation out of which war could grow. 

We also believe that the basic interests of both the Iranian people 
and the British people are really quite compatible here and can be 
worked out. 

Senator Brewster. It is very difficult to hear you down here. 

Secretary Acnreson. What we are trying to do is to be as heipful 
as we possibly can to both Governments, because we are loyal and 
stanch friends of both parties, and hope they can work out a solu- 
tion which will reflect the interests of both people. 

Senator Satronstatn. Mr. Acheson, I state this question, I hope, 
very pleasantly, and I would like to have the answer given in the same 
spirit. 


STATEMENT ON LETTING “DUST SETTLE IN CHINA” 


A comment has been made—a common statement—with relation 
to the policy of the State Department and China, that for a long time 
it was to let the dust settle. Would you care to elaborate on that, 
and when that policy was changed to a more aggressive policy against 
the Chinese Communists? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. I should be glad to comment on 
that; at some time in these hearings I should like to make a very ex- 
tended statement on China policy. 

I don’t know whether this is the opportune time—— 

Chairman Russe... Pardon me for interrupting. 

You may do it any time you think it pertinent to any question asked 

ou. 
. Senator Brewster. What did the chairman say? 

Chairman Russet. I said that the witness is not restrained in any 
answer to any questions asked, if he thinks any statement he desires to 
make, in answer to a question propounded to him, is pertinent. 

Senator SattonsraLL. Let me phrase it this way, rather than the 
way I did phrase it: 

tn 1945 General Marshall tried to work out some arrangement be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and Nationalists. At that time we did 
have the feeling that we should try to get them together. 

I would like to know when that feeling stopped, and I bring into 
that same question—when did we decide that the dust had settled 
and that we had to do something about it? 

Secretary Acneson. First of all, let me dispose of this “dust” busi- 
ness. 
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That phrase is a phrase which I believe I used at a private meeting 
with some members of the House of Representatives in 1949. 

Senator Brewster. What was that? 

Secretary Acueson. I said that phrase, “the dust settling,” I 
thought was a phrase which I had used at a private meeting of some 
Members of the House of Representatives in 1949. 

Senator Brewster. Were there about 40 present there? 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t remember how many. 

It was a meeting I think we had in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee room. 

As I recall, what I was trying to say, at that time, was that I could 
not see clearly as to what the outcome in China was going to be until, 
as my phrase was, “until the dust settled,” that is, until the situation 
had become more clear. 

And, it was not a policy which I was advocating, it was a phrase 
which I used to describe my own inability to see very far in this situa- 
tion. 


OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE FULL STATEMENT ON CHINA POLICY 


Senator Keravuver. Mr. Chairman, if I may interject, I think it 
would be very helpful to all of us if the Secretary would make his full 
statement about the China policy, as soon as possible, because we 
might as well have the full statement. 

‘hairman Russetx. Do you yield for that statement, Senator Sal- 
tonstall ? 

Senator Savronsrauu. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acurson. I would rather do it Monday, if I could, be- 
cause I would like to get 

Chairman Russetu. I meant, not would Senator Saltonstall yield 
to the statement, but yield to Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Sauronsray. Certainly. 

Senator Brewster. Would it be possible to do that without taking 
it out of Senator Saltonstall’s time ? 

T coincide with the—— 

Senator Wirry. He said he would do it Monday. 

Chairman Russetx. I wish to make it clear, as to the Chair’s 
position when he made that statement. 

The Chair feels that a witness here has some rights, just like a 
member of this committee has, 

Senator Brewster. Sure. 

Chairman Russeii. And for that reason I have made myself rather 
obnoxious to some of my colleagues from time to time, by stating, “Let 
the witness conclude his answer,” because, before the witness would 
conclude whatever statement he desired to make in response to a ques- 
tion, he would have another question asked him. 

I think that the witnesses here have a right to make any statement 
they see fit, that is pertinent and germane and responsive to any ques- 
tion that is propounded to them. 

Every Senator is protected; if the witness takes up too much of his 
time, he will be inconvenienced to the extent that he will have to sit 
here through another round, but he will get to ask all the questions 
he may desire, and I am not urging that the statement be made now, 
or that it be made Monday; but I did wish to tell the witness that he 
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was entitled to make any statement he saw fit that was explanatory of 
any answer he desired to make to any question propounded to him, 
just so long as that statement is responsive to the question. 

I think that that is only fair to the witness, and also helpful to the 
committee. I am sure that it will contribute to a more complete and 
accurate record of these proceedings. 

It was not asking that the Secretary make any statement now, or 
that he make it Monday; but I was merely telling him, advising him 
as to his rights as a witness here before this committee. 

Senator SavronsTatn. Mr. Chairman, might I respectfully say that 
I am perfectly willing to wait for the answers to those questions until 
Monday. 

I have been trying, through my questions, to bring out to be what 
I believe from the point of view of the State Department, were all the 
facts we could get on this situation. 

Now, if the Secretary cares to answer it now, I would be very in- 
terested to hear it: if he cares to wait until Monday, I will be perfectly 
willing to wait until Monday for it. 

I have one other question I would like to ask the Secretary, 
whether he cares to answer those two questions about General Marshall 
and the Communists, and getting together, and the dust settling now, 
because it seems to me they are pertinent to this inquiry and whether 
he cares to answer them now, or wait until Monday. 

Secretary AcuxEson. They are very pertinent to the inquiry. 

I think I have answered the one about the dust settling. 

I am perfectly willing, if the committee wishes me to take a cut at 
telling you the whole history of China policy over 5 years, I will do 
my best now. 

If I look the papers over, over Sunday, I will have a chance of 
being rather more accurate than I would be at this moment. 

Senator SauronsraLL. Mr. Chairman, I would think that the Sec- 
retary, if he wants to be more accurate, and if he feels he would be 
more accurate Monday than he would be today, I, for one, would 
be perfectly willing to wait. 

I have one more question I would like to ask at this time, assuming 
that the Secretary makes that answer on Monday. 

Secretary AcHxEson. Yes, sir. 


PRESIDENT’S POWER TO SEND TROOPS ABROAD 


Senator Sauronsratu. The President did not ask Congress for a 
declaration of war when we went into Korea. 

I would like to ask you, so far as the State Department is concerned, 
why it wasn’t necessary under our Constitution; and the second part 
of the question is—would it not have been better, had he done so? 

Secretary Acugrson. Senator, we prepared, at the request of the 
House of Representatives, a review of the President’s powers and 
precedents in this regard, which I have here. 

I should like to furnish that as an appendix to the report. 

The memorandum in question is already printed, in a pamphlet 
called Background Information on Korea, Report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs pursuant to House Resolution 206, Eighty-first. 
Congress, second session, House Report No. 2495. 
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That goes through, at some length, various precedents and powers 
of the President, and I think it ae and fully explains that. 

There is one part, and I must do this briefly, that I should like to 
draw particularly to your attention, and that is the very striking 
complete resemblance between the situation here, and the situation 
in the Boxer Rebellion in China in 1900. 

The difference here, of course, is that this is on a larger scale than 
the Boxer enterprise, but in going over this, I was struck by the state- 
ment of Secretary of State, at that time, Mr. John Hay. 

You will recall that the President, during the Boxer Rebellion 
sent 5,000 troops to join with British, Russian, German, French, an 
Japanese troops to relieve the siege of the foreign quarters in Peking, 
and reestablish the treaty status to which we were entitled. 

This was done without express congressional authority. 

In defining United States policy at that time, Secretary of State 
John Hay said, and I can read from this copy here, better, because I 
can see it better: 

* * * The purpose of the President is, as it has been heretofore, to act con- 
currently with the other powers; first, in opening up communication with Peking 
and rescuing the American officials, missionaries, and other Americans who are 
in danger; secondly, in affording all possible protection everywhere in China to 
American life and property; thirdly, in guarding and protecting all legitimate 
American interests ; and, fourthly, in aiding to prevent a spread of the disorders 
to the other provinces of the Empire and a recurrence of such disasters. 

It is, of course, too early to forecast the means of attaining this last result, 
but the policy of the Government of the United States is to seek a solution which 
may bring about permanent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese terri- 
torial and administrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendy powers 
by treaty and international law, and safeguard for the world the principle of 
equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire. 


Now, in many respects, that is quite similar to the purposes by which 
President Truman acted in June of 1950, which was to preserve the 
guaranties of collective security, which were set up in the United Na- 
tions Charter, and which are really the basis of the security of the 
United States. 

The legal reasons, the powers of the President as Commander in 
Chief, the powers under the Constitution and foreign policies are all 
reviewed at some length in this memorandum, and I shall not go into 
them and take your time now. 


CONSULTATION WITH MEMBERS OF CONGRESS IN JUNE 1950 


If you ask me whether it would have been better, all I can say is to 
recite the facts of the situation. I doubt whether it would have made 
any difference. 

he facts were that action had to be taken with the utmost speed 
and action was taken, beginning on a Sunday and going through until 
the latter ar of that week. 

On the Tuesday of the week the President did call together a con- 


siderable group of Members of Congress, reported to them what had 
—— what action he had taken, and what the situation was, 

was present at that meeting and J can’t recall anybody then raising 
the question that what he did was wrong or should have been done 
differently or that it ought to be takea up in Congress. Perhaps some- 
one did. I don’t recall it at the time. 
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But, at any rate, it seemed to me that he was acting wisely and prop- 
erly, and I did not get the feeling that there was any different view in 
the Congress. If there had been a lot of time here, then it might pos- 
sibly have been desirable to take it to Congress. 

But certainly I do not believe the President would have gone to 
Congress for the purpose of asking for a declaration of war against 
anybody, because this was an action of the United Nations to repel an 
aggression and was not a question of a war between the United States 
a some other country. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Thank you, Mr. Acheson. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator George? 

Senator Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I did not have the opportunity 
to hear the Secretary yesterday afternoon on account of other official 
business, and I will content myself with asking two questions, Mr. 
Secretary. 


PREPARATION ON WHITE PAPER ON CHINA 


First, I think it may relate to your fuller statement regarding 
China when you make it, but I would like to ask you who authorized 
the white paper, the so-called China white paper? Whose respon- 
sibility was that? 

Secretary AcHEson. I recommended to the President that such a 
paper be prepared and made public, and the President approved my 
recommendation. 

Senator Grorce. It was prepared in the State Department? 

Secretary Acneson. It was prepared in the State Department, a 
great aaiiber of people working on it. 

Senator GrorcE. I understand. But someone had to take the final 
authority to—— 

Secretary Acuerson. I think, as I recall it—and I will check my 
memory on this—that the chief work of getting the whole thing to- 

ether was in charge of Mr. Butterworth, who was then Assistant 
Secvetaiy of State in charge of far eastern matters. 

When it was all put together, the final work of going over the thing 
and checking it and doing all of that, I put in charge of Dr. Jessup. 
I wanted somebody other than the people who were immediately con- 
— with that to go over the paper and give it its final review and 
check. 

Senator Grorcr. But it was prepared in the State Department. 

What was, if you recall, the date of its issue? Do you recall it at 
this time # 

Secretary AcHeson. It was in 1949, I think in the fall. It was 
issued in the fall of 1949, I believe. I should like to say—— 

Senator Brewster. The letter of transmittal is dated July 30, 1949. 

Secretary Acuerson. Is it? July 30% Well, that is correct; I 
thought it was later. 

I would like to say this about the reason for doing that. One of 
the very great and perplexing questions in the conduct of foreign 
affairs is the conflict that goes on in your mind between the harm 
you will do to some foreign nation in carrying out its policy by mak- 
ing a lot of material public, and the great harm that happens if the 
people of the United States do not understand the facts of the situa- 
tion. That was very clear in this particular case. 
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I think General Marshall was continually in the very perplexi 
situation of knowing that if he put out some full information it woul 
— the course of the Nationalist Government in China much more 
difficult. | 

If he did not put it out, the American people would not understand 
the situation, and then if a disaster occurred, it would occur as a 
great shock to them, they wouldn’t have known anything about this. 

This was a problem. At the time this was finally put out, it seemed 
to me we were in the position where the American people had to know 
what had gone on, and I tried to have a document prepared which was 
as complete as possible to give the story of the preceding years. 

At the time the Nationalist Government had been driven out of all 
of China, and I think it was at that point in Canton, which was just 
about to fall and which did fall not long after that. So it seemed to 
me that I resolved that question in favor of giving as full a picture 
of events as possible because it seemed that the disasters had already 
overtaken the Nationalist Government. 

Senator Gzorer. I had no purpose to go into discussion of it now. 
I thought in connection with your general statement that matter 
would arise. Some angles of it certainly will. 


ANTICIPATED FALL OF FORMOSA IN 1950 


Now only one question, Mr. Secretary, and that is regarding the 
document over which we had the procedural controversy of yesterday. 
That is the policy on Formosa paper dated December 23, 1949. I as- 
sume that is approximately the correct date or is the correct date of 


the paper. 

Secretary Acuerson. I believe that the paper was issued to most of 
the recipients under date of December 18 or 19 and that it was issued 
to Tokyo and a few other places under date of December 23. 

Senator Grorcr. Obviously, Mr. Secretary, the paper speaks for 
itself, but my single question is this: The possibility or even proba- 
bility of the actual fall of Formose to the Red Chinese was a matter of 
concern at the time you issued this paper ? 

Secretary AcHgson. Yes, sir; this was a matter which had received 
very considerable study. 

Senator Grorcr. It had received considerable study, and it was in 
anticipation of the probable passing of Formosa into the hands of 
Red China that you thought it necessary and proper, advisable at 
least, to issue this statement ? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes. This was not a statement issued, you 
understand that; it was an instruction given to people as to the line 
that they should take in their discussions of Formosa. 

Senator Groree. But it came from the State Department, from the 
Secretary of State? 

Secretary Acugson. Oh, of course; yes, sir. 

Senator Gorge. Yes. 

Secretary AcHEson. The appraisal of the probability of the fall and 
the date of the fall had received very great study in the Government, 
and there was a complete agreement in a discussion of that, which was 
concluded on the 12th of October, and it was thought by all hands 
that it would occur in 1950, 
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Senator Grorce. Had the Chiefs of Staff been consulted at that. 
time on that question before this instruction was issued ? 

Secretary Acueson. On this question of the probability and the 
date ? 

Senator Grorer. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acurson. The interdepartmental agreement which had 
been reached on that matter had been reached w ith the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, State Department, and all agencies which are concer ned 
with this, and it was their unanimous conclusion that I am reporting 
to you. 

Later on, at the end of December, the military branches thought 
that that was too pessimistic, that it would not and might not be in 
1950, it might be later. Later on, I believe, they again changed back 
to the other view. 

Senator Grorcr. But at that time, the time this policy declaration 
or information paper went out in December of 1949 

Secretary Acneson. At the time it went out it was the unanimous 
opinion that it would occur in 1950. 

Senator Grorer. And that included the military ? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. Thank you, sir. I have no further questions. 





ACHESON STATEMENT ON CHINA SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 4 


Senator Savronstaty. Mr. Chairman, may I raise a procedural 
motion ¢ 

Chairman Roussetu. Procedural matter, yes, sir; or make a motion. 

Senator Sauronstatu. As it happened to come while I was question- 
ing Secretary Acheson, I would like to make this as a motion: That 
when the committee meets on Monday its first order of business be a 
statement by Secretary Acheson concerning our policy toward China, 
as he has worked it out over the week end, and that that statement not 
be taken out of anyone’s time but be given to the committee when the 
meeting opens on Monday so that we may all have the opportunity of 
understanding it before further questioning. I make that, sir, as a 
motion. 

Chairman Russeit. Gentlemen, you have heard the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. ‘Those in favor will say “aye.” 

Those opposed will say “no.” 

The “ayes” have it, and the motion unanimously carries. 

Senator Johnson ? 

Senator Jounson. Would you, if you are in a position to, give to 
the committee a little background on the contributions that our allies 
are making to containing communism in other areas of the world other 
than their contribution in Korea? I am thinking of the French in 
Indochina and so on and so forth. 


EFFORTS OF OUR ALLIES IN KOREA 


We have heard much about the inadequate contribution they are 
making to the Korean operation, and I should like to know what con- 
tribution they are actua ly making to the general cause in other areas. 

Secretary Acneson. First of all, if I just might say one thing 
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about the Korean effort. I feel badly when I hear these discussions 
of the inadequate effort of our allies in Korea. 

I think all of them are painfully aware that they are not able to do 
as much as they would like to do, and I think that they are trying 
hard to do the very best they can. I will come to their other efforts 
in a minute. 

In view of the extraordinary gallantry of the action of their troops 
in Korea which is up to the very highest standards and I think is 
regarded by our own troops as something to be very proud of, it seems 
. ittle bit unfortunate to be talking about the inadequacy of their 
effort. 

I think the latest example of it is the fight that the battalion of 
the Gloucestershire troops put on in the recent offensive which is one 
of the great stories in military history. A battalion of 622 men came 
out with 5 officers and 34 people. 

Those fellows fought, there are no two ways about that, and they 
held up the entire advance of the Chinese in the western sector, the 
First Corps sector, until the rest of the troops could get themselves 
into position. It was very gallant. It was a superb thing. 

And the French have put on their show in the same way, and the 
Turks, and the others have just been very fine, and I think our troops 
recognize that these are comrades that they are very glad to have. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OUR ALLIES ELSEWHERE 


Now so far as the effort of these countries in other areas, the effort 
which the British are making in Malaya and the French are making in 
Indochina if put together is roughly equivalent to the effort which we 
are making in Korea, that is the United States contribution. 

Senator Jounson. On that point, pardon the interruption, Mr. Sec- 
retary. I heard a broadcast on NBC a couple of nigiite ago by one 
of the leaders of the British Government, and at that time that is 
what raised the question in my mind. At that time he contended, 
the British governmental authority es forget his name at 
the moment—that the French and the British together had employed 
= Malaya and French Indochina together approximately a half mil- 

ion men. 

Secretary Acueson. I should think that figure is a little high, but 
they have employed a great many men, and also this struggle of theirs 
in these two places has been going on for a long time. 

They have had this fight pretty much ever since the end of World 
War II. Then there is the struggle against this Communist force 
going on in other places in the Far East. The Philippine Govern- 
ment has a tremendous problem with the Huks. 

These Huks are Communist inspired, Communist led, and probabl 
Communist supplied by smuggling from the mainland to the island. 
They draw off a very considerable amount of the military power of 
the Philippines and put a great drain upon the Philippine Treasury 
and the Philippine economy, so that there is an actual physical struggle 
going on. 

In other areas it is not a physical struggle but it is one where there 
is a good deal of undermining going on by Communist groups. 

Now if you move out of the Far East into Europe, I think you are 
familiar with the problem there. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF ALLIES FIGHTING IN KOREA 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, have any of our allies told you 
that they would be disposed to withdraw their troops from Korea if 
General MacArthur’s recommendations were put in effect? — 

Secretary AcHzEson. No, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you believe they would ? 

Secretary Acuegson. I do not think that anybody would pull out 
and quit. 

I think we all might be in such—well, I would rather not discuss 
the military results of this. I think it might be very serious for all 
of us. 

Senator Jounson. Are there any negotiations now under way to 
persuade our allies to make a greater contribution in Korea? 

Secretary AcuEson. We are talking with several nations now who 
have not yet made a contribution, asking that they do so. 

We also are having discussions with those who have made a con- 
tribution to see whether it is advisable in the over-all picture for them 
to send troops from other areas to Korea. 

Senator Jounson. But we are not presently insisting that the allies 
that have troops there increase their contribution ? 

Secretary Acneson. No, sir; we would not insist on it. If we 
thought that it was a wise thing and they could do it, we would urge 
very strongly that they did. We are continually reviewing this with 
them, and [ do not think there is any difference in desire on their part 
and our part. 

It is a question of where is the wise place for these troops to be. 


EFFECT OF UNILATERAL ADOPTION OF MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Jonnson. Have the commanders of our allies fighting in 
Korea ever recommended, so far as you know, to the United Nations 
that General MacArthur’s program be put into effect ? 

Secretary AcugEson. I don’t think they have made any recommenda- 
tions at all to the United Nations. All their recommendations would 
go through the UN commander. 

Senator Jonson. In your opinion, what would be the effect upon 
our allies in the United Nations if we should unilaterally conclude to 
go it alone and put in a naval blockade on the Chinese coast ? 

Secretary AcuzEson. I think it would be very bad, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Would you care to elaborate on that ? 

Secretary AcHrson. Well, what it would amount to, as I think 
Admiral Sherman pointed out, is that the United States then would 
be undertaking itself to stop ships of its allies and of all other people 
without any agreement at all that this was a wise course, and in fact, 
with the belief on their part that it was an unwise course. 

I am afraid that would create very great friction indeed. 

Senator Jonnson. To the extent of losing our allies? 

Secretary AcuEson. I just can’t answer that question, Senator, be- 
cause I don’t know the answer. : 

Senator Jonnson. You touched on this question when Senator Sal- 
tonstall had the floor, but I want to ask it. 
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CHANGES IN OFFICIAL FORMOSA POLICY SINCE YALTA 


Mr. Secretary, from the time of the Yalta Conference have there 
been any changes in this country’s official attitude on Formosa, and 
if there have been, would you describe them ? 

Secretary Acueson. We have, I think, since the Yalta conference— 
I don’t and can’t recall when we have made any pronouncements in 
regard to that. 

1 think that the President’s statement that the future of Formosa 
was a matter which should be taken up and decided by the United 
Nations, may indicate that there is some change. In other words, 
the statement which was made at Cairo was that Formosa should be 
returned to the Republic of China. That now creates some problems, 
and the President said that the future of the island should be con- 
sidered in the United Nations. ; 

I do not know that there is any change in our attitude as to what 
the proper disposition of it should be. 


RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, has the State Department or any 
significant part of the State Department, to your knowledge, favored 
the Communist regime in China as opposed to the Nationalists? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Has the State Department ever advised England 
if it should recognize Communist China that the United States would 
probably follow suit later on ? 

Secretary Acieson. No, sir; that is a complete misapprehension. 


PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF MARCH 1950 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, we have been told that a planned 
cease-fire proposal in the Korean War broke down as a result of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s March 24 ultimatum to the North Koreans and 
Chinese Communists. 

Would you tell us in some detail from your viewpoint precisely 
what happened ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. We were working—we had been 
working with the Defense Department on a proposal which we both 
were considering that, as the head of the state, of the Government, 
which had been asked by the UN to be the command, the UN command, 
the President might make a statement laying down what he proposed 
as an ending of the aggression and the stopping of fighting in Korea. 

That matter had been discussed by me with the President sufficiently 
to get his authority to go ahead with it, although no final paper had 
been laid before him. 

The matter had reached the point where a draft of a proposed state- 
ment was made, and had been circulated to the governments who had 
troops with us in Korea. 

The replies of most of those governments had come in, although not 
all of them had come in on the date in question. 

Some of the governments approved the statement without any sug- 
gested changes; others suggested some editing changes in it and, as I 
say, I think two—perhaps more—had not replied on that date. 
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General MacArthur was informed, as you have been repeatedly 
told in this hearing, that a statement was being planned, and his views 
were requested as to what freedom he required ‘ as to military purposes 
to carry on his campaign without embarrassment during that period. 

He said he had sufficient freedom, but he just did not want any 
restrictions put on it. 

In that situation he made his statement. It seemed to all of us, 
and to the governments concerned, that it was quite impossible for 
the President to make a statement after that one had been made; in 
other words, the field had been occupied, a statement had been made, 
and if the President had made one, then everybody puts together the 
statement of General MacArthur, which he made, and compares it 
with the President’s statement, and asks is this the policy or, in the 
vase of differences, it is not, and who is speaking for the United States ? 

So, it was decided that that matter had to be held in abeyance. I 
think that is the story, Senator. 


WHO CAN WE NEGOTIATE WITH IN KOREA 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, with whom is the United States 
to negotiate in settling this conflict in Korea, that is, the North Ko- 
reans, the Chinese Communists, or the Russians, or all three? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, that is a per plexing question, Senator 
Johnson. ‘The immediate situation is that the fight is being carried on 
against the United Nations forces by the Communist Chinese au- 
thorities. Therefore, if anybody is going to discuss stopping the fight- 
ing, the immediate people concer ned are the UN forces, either through 
the Good Offices Committee or through the United States, which is 
the unified command or in some other way, and the Chinese. 

Senator Jonnson. And the North Koreans? 

Secretary Acnrson. Probably the North Koreans would claim to 
have some voice in the matter. 

It might be that the Soviet Government would feel that it should 
play a part, although, as these things have happened in the past, the 
generall attitude taken by the Soviet Government in regard to its 
satellites is that they are free and independent nations, and one must 
discuss questions with them. 

Senator Brewster. I cannot hear you. 

Secretary AcnEson. And that one must discuss questions with them, 
that is, with the satellite rather than with 

Senator Brewster. They have nothing to do with it? 

g mocneney Acueson. That is the attitude they usually take; yes, 

Senator Brewster. 


EXTENT OF SOVIET DOMINATION OF RED CHINA 


Senator Jonnson. Mr. Secretary, to what extent, in your opinion, 
is the Chinese Government dominated and controlled by the Soviet 
Union ¢ 

Secretary Acheson. Well, as I said yesterda y, Senator Johnson, the 
people who are in the position of authority in the Chinese Government 
are Moscow-trained Communists. This is the situation with which 
we are rather familiar in some of the eastern European countries. 
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The control—it was also true in North Korea—is exercised by hav- 
ing people in authority in the satellite who want to do the same thing 
that Moscow wants them to do, so it is somewhat difficult to say that 
orders are issued and orders are obeyed; suggestions are made, and 
those suggestions appeal at once to the person to whom they are made. 

Senator Jounson. Then, it is your belief that they are controlled 
and dominated, at least to a large extent ? 

Secretary Acueson. As I have described it, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. Is it your opinion that there is any likelihood 
that they will break loose from that control and that domination any 
time in the foreseeable future? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, as I said in the past, I believe that if 
circumstances were such that these forces were allowed to operate, 
there is a basic conflict between Chinese interests and Soviet interests ; 
and if that will develop, then there will be a fissure between them. 

At the present time I see no immediate possibility of that happening... 

Senator Jonnson. But our State Department policy is based on 
that possibility ? 

Secretary Acurson. That is one of the things we take into con- 
sideration. 


CAUTION COUNSELED IN MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Jonson. Mr. Secretary, earlier in these hearings, the com- 
mittee was informed, at least it was intimated, that in the conversa- 
tions leading to the recall of General MacArthur—— 

Senator Smrru. Senator, I regret I cannot hear your question. 

Senator Jounson. Earlier in the committee hearings, the committee 
was informed—at least it was intimated—on several occasions that in 
the conversations that led to the recall of General MacArthur, you 
counseled a policy of caution. Would you care to elaborate on that 
some? 

Secretary AcuEson. The President has stated that, sir, and that is 
correct. The issues involved seemed to me to be issues of the greatest 
importance. 

They had to do with the whole conduct of the Government under 
the Constitution; they involved the power of the President, both as 
the President of the United States and as the Commander in Chief 
of our forces, and as the Chief of State of the United Nations command. 

The issues involved had to do with questions of war or peace, general 
war or peace; they had to do in the most serious possible way with 
the security of our country. 

They had to do with the relations between the President and the 
officer in the field who was the theater commander. 

They involved the situation in Japan, which was one of very great 
importance; they involved possible reactions behind the iron curtain 
and in other countries; they involved the possibility of very con- 
siderable public controversy in the United States. 

It was these considerations which led me to suggest that this was 
a matter which deserved the most careful possible thought on the part 
of everybody. 

I don’t think that was a novel suggestion on my part or one which 
had not already occurred to the other participants in these meetings. 
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It happens to be the fact, as the President said, that I expressed those 
ideas. 

Senator Brewster. What was it you said? 

Secretary Acueson. It happened to be the fact that I expressed 
those ideas. 


ROLE IN PROCEDURE OF RELIEF OF MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Jounson. Did you make any suggestions or contribute in 
any way to the procedure that was employed in notifying General 
MacArthur of his release ? 

Secretary Acueson. I didn’t contribute to originating the pro- 
cedure at all. That was entirely a matter, in my judgment, to be 
worked out through military channels. 

When it was suggested, I was present and went over the papers 
which were ant ; and, as far as I was concerned, they were satis- 
factory, and I approved insofar as I had a right to approve—I agreed. 

Senator Jounson. As I understand it, it was first determined 
Secretary Pace would notify General MacArthur. You were aware 
of that plan? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonson. Later it was stated that some newspaper had 
gotten hold of the plan and made inquiries, and a leak had occurred, 
and it was determined to take the course that was finally followed. 
Were you familiar with that before it was taken? 

Secretary Acuxrson. I was familiar with the plan of having Secre- 
tary Pace receive the President’s orders and take them personally to 
General MacArthur. It seemed to me that was a perfectly good way 
of doing this and was a courteous way of doing this, and I approved 
of it. The change later on I was informed about, but I was not present 
or involved in making a change in the earlier decision. 


FOREIGN POLICY AS DETERMINED BY ARMED STRENGTH 


Senator Jonnson. I assume that the policy of the State Department 
is determined largely by the strength of our services and what it can 
do if it should be called upon to do it. 

Now, this committee has been told by the representatives of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff something about the state of our defenses now, 
and something about the state of those defenses in the immediate 

ast. 
. General Collins says that, in order to carry out the recommenda- 
tions made by General MacArthur, he would feel that he would need 
additional divisions. 

General Vandenberg says, that in order to carry out the air part 
of that program, that he would feel it necessary to double the strategic 
air force, double the strength of the strategic air, at the present time. 

The Navy seems to be reasonably well satisfied with its strength 
in its Reserves. 

I assume that you have been aware of the increased requirements © 
of the services in the event our course was changed ! 

Secretary Acuxson. Yes, sir; that has been the subject of discussion 
at our various meetings. 
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Senator Jonnson. Are you convinced that the course we are now 
following in Korea is a course that is calculated to bring us victory 
for our objectives with the least loss of life and the least danger of 
world war III? 

Secretary Acnxrson. I am, Senator; yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrru. Mr. Secretary, before I go to my questions, there 
are just one or two little questions in light of your recent testimony 
that I would like to ask you. 


INTELLIGENCE ON POSSIBLE FALL OF FORMOSA 


You said that the Government’s intelligence was that Formosa 
would fall during 1949-—— 

Secretary Acuerson. I don’t think I said that. I said it would 
fall in 1950. 

Senator Smirn. Yes, 1950; that is right; and that turned out to be 
faulty. Now, can you give us any idea of what was the difficulty 































with our intelligence on that matter at that time? It is a very a 
important point. af 
Secretary Acugson. I don’t think that the intelligence turned out 4 


to be false. What greatly changed the situation was that the attack 
en Korea occurred and the United States did interpose its own mili- 
tary forces to prevent the fall of Korea—Formosa, I mean. If that 
had not been done, I believe Formosa would have fallen. 


TALKS WITH BRITISH ON RECOGNIZING RED CHINA 





Senator Smrru. Now, Mr. Secretary, is it or is it not a fact that 
at the time this document of Semcenber 23, 1949, was sent to our 
different people in the Far East, negotiations or conversations, at 
least, were pending with the British Govefnment with regard to 
the recognition of Communist China. Were we considering seriously 
at that time the recognition of Communist China ? 

Secretary Acurson. We were not considering the recognition of 
Communist China. It is true that for some time we had been talking 
with the British Government about their attitude on the matter. 
We had expressed our views, and our views did not change. We 
were hopeful that they could find it possible to continue to recognize 
the Nationalist Government. They did not find that that was in 
accord with their best decisions of policy. 

Senator Smrru. You may recall I went to the Far East about that 
time, in September. I had hardly gotten back before I contacted some 
of our State Department people. Since I was very much concerned 
about the possibility of the recognition of Communist China and also 
the fall of Formosa. I think I spoke to you on the subject at that 
time, expressing my views, and I was advised then that under date of 
November 1 the British Embassy had submitted to you their rea- 
sons why they contemplated the recognition of Communist China. 

[ Deleted. | 

Secretary Acurson. As I stated before, we had been in discussions 
with the British Government as to the attitude of the two Govern- 
ments in regard to the Communist Chinese. The British thought for 
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various reasons that there were strong considerations motivating them 
toward recognition. 

We did not share that view and continued to point out reasons why 
it could not be done, why we were not going to do it, and why we hoped 
that the British would not do it, and that situation continued until the 
British let us know that, having given most careful thought to all 
that we had said to them, they had to take a different course. 

Senator Smiru. Then you think they had no justification—I want 
to get this clear—they had no justification then for feeling that we 
would go along if they recognized Communist China? 

Secretary ACHESON. No, sir; I don’t believe those who knew about 
the conversation had such a feeling. 


WHITE HOUSE MEETINGS WITH MEMBERS OF CONGRESS IN JUNE 1950 


Senator Smirn. Well, now, Mr. Secretary, I recall you referred a 
minute ago to the meeting of the President at the White House on 
June 27, I think it w as, at ‘which some of us were present representing 
the Congress. In the first statement by the President on that date, 
which he read to us and which was released to the press, this language 
appears: 

Under these circumstances, I have ordered the United States air and sea forces 
to give the Korean Government troops cover and support. 

That we all understood, and I think everybody there approved 
heartily of that procedure. 

We had the problem of getting our nationals out of Korea, and we 
had the problem of giving support to the South Koreans, who, in a 
sense, were the protégés of the United Nations. In fact, 1 think it is 
fair to say they were the protégés of the United Nations. 

Now I cannot find any minutes were kept of that meeting. As I 
recall it, the question was raised at that meeting on June 27 as to 
whether or not ground forces would be needed and whether we would 
send ground forces. My recollection is that at that meeting of June 
27 we were advised that no ground forces would be needed. 

It so happens, however, that on June 30 the meeting was followed 
up by another meeting at the White House, I think with the same 
group. I know I was present. And at that meeting the statement 

was made: 

General MacArthur has been authorized to use certain supporting ground 
units, 

It was explained to us briefly that there would be need for some 
ground units, probably to support a beachhead at Pusan in case we 
were forced back to that area in this first attack by the North Koreans. 

Now, am I correct in my recollection of that discussion of the 
ground units? 

Secretary Acnrson. I am sure that you are correct about the meet- 
ing of the 30th, Senator Smith. I have no recollection of discussion 
of that particular point in the meeting of the 27th. However, I have 
no recollection that it was not discussed either. 

Senator Smirn. I just wanted to know your recollection. My own 
recollection was it was discussed and it was said in the beginning we 
wouldn’t need them, and everybody agreed. At the meeting of eb 
30, the explanation was made that certain ground units would be 
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thrown into Korea; although at that point I, at least, did not under- 
stand we were going into a big aggressive advance with those ground 
units. 


ADVISABILITY OF CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF USE OF TROOPS FOR UN 
POLICE ACTION 


Now, the other point that came up—I think I am right in this— 
was whether or not this would require a declaration of war. I recall, 
if my recollection is correct, that you stated, as you have stated today, 
that the United Nations action which was contemplated wouldn’t re- 
quire a formal declaration of war by the United States. 

Then the question was raised whether it would not be wise to have 
a resolution of the Congress. I remember I thought about it. Maybe 
not then but certainly around that time I was in favor of action by the 
Congress by joint resolution or otherwise, irrespective of a declaration 
of war, of approval of this action by the President in the Korean 
enterprise. 

Do you recall any discussion of that question—the question of hav- 
ing a joint resolution or something to back up the President? I was 
prepared to go along with it, and I thought it was the thing that 
ought to be done. I do not know whether we discussed it. It seems 
to me we did discuss it there, and it was going to be taken under 
consideration. 

Secretary Acueson. I am sorry, Senator; I just haven’t got any 
clear recollection of that. My only recollection is that there was 
nothing we were supposed to do when we got through with that 
meeting in that area. 

Senator Smarn. I think you made it clear it was not an ordinary 
case of declaration of war by the United States; it was going to be 
United Nations action, and I think we all approved that. 

That brings up this question which I want to ask you as follow- 
through. Congressional approval was not sought before American 
troops were committed to action in Korea. We know that is true. 
Now, suppose the UN should decide—and I have to cite the UN 
again—that a police action might be necessary, say, in Iran or some 
other part of the world. Would you, under those conditions, recom- 
mend that the President seek congressional approval before com- 
mitting American troops under such conditions? 

If we did not do that, how would we know whether or not we had 
the support of the American people ? 

It raises the same question that was up in the troops-to-Europe 
discussion a month or so ago in regard to troops to General Eisen- 
hower. I want to get, if tm your judgment as to whether, irre- 
spective of the powers of the President, it is not a wise policy for us 
all to consider, that where troops are to be committed under UN or 
the other plan, the North Atlantic plan, there should be congressional 
action to approve the action, or to authorize the action, 

We get away from discussion of jurisdiction then, we just get the 
action. I have no question the action could be obtained from the 
Congress. 

Secretary Acneson. Well, I think that there may well be situations 
where it would be wise to do it. I can see where there are situations 
where you have got to act so quickly that you cannot do it. Whether 
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the one in Iran, which way that hypothetical case would fall, I don’t 
know. 

It might be that danger there would be so close to the danger of 
a world conflagration that it would be wise to do what you suggest. 
I find it hard to give you a clear answer. 

Senator Smirn. I am agreed with you that if a case arose under 
article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty, where there was an actual 
attack on one or all principals involved, the President would have to 
act before the Congress could take action. I think we are all agreed 
on that. But this is a case where it might not be quite at that point. 
My point is that it would be wise to get away from a lot of congres- 
sional differences and friction as we had in the troops-to-Europe ques- 
tion, if we just took the position, wherever it was possible to do it, 
that action would be taken by joint resolution or otherwise. 

Secretary Acuxrson. I am sure that the President would consult 
with the leaders in the Congress and the proper procedure would 
be worked out between them. 

Senator Smrru. I feel if that had been done before, we would have 
had less difficulty about the troops-to-Europe movement. 


WITNESS’ CAREER IN GOVERNMENT 


Just briefly, Mr. Secretary, I want to get my mind clear on what 
period you have been in the Government service. I have got a 
memorandum here. If this is correct, we will not burden the matter 
with questions and answers; I will just ask you if this is correct. 

From May 19, 1933, to November 15, 1933, you had the post of 
Under Secretary of the Treasury ; is that correct ? 

Secretary Acueson. I take it that you got the correct days of the 
month. The month and the year are right in both cases. 

Senator Smrrxn. Then from February 1, 1941, that is before Pearl 
Harbor, to August 27, 1945, you were Assistant Secretary of State? 

Secretary Acueson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Smrrx. And that was the period during which the Yalta 
‘Conference was held ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Smrru. I am mentioning that because later in our dis- 
cussions with you I am going to ask some questions about Yalta, 
but not now. 

Then from August 27, 1945, to July 1, 1947, you were Under Secre- 
tary of State, and in July 1, 1947, you resigned and returned to private 
practice of law? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct. 

Senator Smrrn. And since January 1949 you have been Secretary 
of State? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. That was the period that I think I had a number 
of discussions with you. We had some very friendly differences of 
opinion on various matters, 

Secretary Acuxson. I was also employed by the Government from 
September 1919 to June 1921. I was employed by the Department 
of Justice and was assigned as law clerk to Mi Justice Brandeis. 

Senator Smrrn. I am glad you added that. I had that on here, 
but that was prior to your association with the Treasury or the State 
Department ? 
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Secretary Acuxson. Yes, sir. 
Senator Smrru. Yes. Thank you very much. 


DIFFERENCE IN MILITARY AND POLITICAL OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


Now, I am not quite clear in my mind yet from the testimony, Mr. 
Secretary, as to our present objectives in Korea. Let me put the ques- 
tion this way: 

Do we consider the objective of the United Nations in Korea the 
restoration of the preaggression status of Korea or the unification of 
the entire cement 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I tried to make that clear yesterday, 
Senator. 1 am glad to go over it again. 

Senator Smrru. I think it is so important that it is well to reiterate 
it, because I am not quite clear yet what we are driving at there. 

Secretary Acureson. What I said yesterday was that the military 
objectives of the United Nations forces in Korea are to repel the armed 
attack which took place against the Republic of Korea and to restore 
peace and security in the area. 

That is what they are trying to do with military force. 

Senator Smrru. Could I ask you right there—when you say “the 
area,’ do you mean the area below the thirty-eighth parallel, which is 
the South Korean part of it, or the entire Korean area? 

Secretary Acuerson. If you are going to restore peace and security, 
you have got to restore it in the area. You have not restored peace 
and security if there are people on the other side coming over and 
fighting you. You have to try and stop that condition of fighting 
and war that is going on. 

Now, the long-term political objective of the United Nations in 
Korea has been to establish a free, independent, and democratic Korea. 

That they have been trying to do since 1948. The United States 
has been in favor of that result since 1945. The forces were not put 
into Korea to do that when they went in in June. In other words, 
if the North Koreans had obeyed the instructions of the Security 
Council of the United Nations and withdrawn to their own part of 
Korea and ceaséd their attack, then that situation would have been 
resolved. 


POSSIBILITY OF A STABLE SETTLEMENT AT THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


Senator Smirn.. Well, does that suggest the possibility of a cease- 
fire at or near the thirty-eighth parallel? 

Secretary Acnrson. If you could have a real settlement, that would 
accomplish the military purposes in Korea. That is if the aggression 
would end and you had reliable assurances that it would not be re- 
sumed, then you could return to a peacetime status, and we would 
hope gradually to remove the troops Se Korea, both Chinese troops 
and United Nations troops. 

It would take some little time to do that because it is a very dis- 
turbed condition now, but that would be the objective. 

Senator Smirn. How would you ever the same thing happening 
over again that happened when the North Koreans attacked the South 
i if we stop somewhere in the neighborhood of where we are 
again 
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Secretary AcHEson. You would have to make the best arrangements 
that could be made, and I think that if, as a result of this fighting i 
Korea, it was determined that the Chinese could not succeed in this, 
then the desire to start this up again probably wouldn’t recur. 

If it did, of course, the most serious consequences would ensue for 
everybody including China. Therefore, if you once get the convic- 
tion on the part of the Chinese that they cannot, they just haven’t got 
the strength to do what they want from the military point of view, 
I think you have a real possibility of working out a stable situation. 

Senator Smrra. Whom would we deal with in wor king out a cease- 
fire with the Chinese Communists ? 

Secretary AcHrson. We would have to deal with the Chinese Com- 
munist authorities. 

Senator Smirn. I ees that would be a difficult problem since 
we are recognizing the Nationalists as the Government of China. 
You deal with the Chinese Communists as sort of a rump government 
that is making all this trouble as distinguished from the Nationalists 
that we recognize. That is a difficult question. I don’t know the 
answer to it. 

Secretary Acuxrson. Well, you would deal with them as the authority 
which is fighting your troops, and if they desire to stop fighting your 
trops, I don’t think there is any problem about dealing with them. 

Senator Smirn. Do you see any distinction between a cease-fire 
armistice arrangement and the terms for an ultimate settlement of the 
Korean problem and a more definitive peace ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. Oh, yes, I very clearly see a difference. There 
would be various stages in this if it were possible to do it. A cease- 
fire is merely the technical arrangements which are made to stop the 
shooting. 

Those were worked out and have been worked out by our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the UN people understand what they are. That 
merely stops the actual fighting. 

What that should be a part of is the next stage, which would be 
the negotiation of a settlement in Korea, which would lead to a real 
stabilization of the problem and the removal of the troops on both 
sides. 


CIRCUMSTANCE BEHIND THE UN CEASE-FIRE PROPOSAL OF JANUARY 


Senator Smrrx. Can you explain what troubles a great many people, ' 
and that is the authority we apparently gave to our representatives 
in the Assembly 2 or 3 months ago to agree to a cease-fire proposal 
which included the question of the seating of the Communist Chinese 
in the Security Council and also the question of Formosa ? 

Secretary AcHeson. I don’t think it did include those, Senator. I 
think what those five principles were was that after you got this thing 
stopped and got the Korean business settled, then you go back to the 
position that you were in before, that is that the discussion of seating 
the Chinese Communists and of the future of Formosa would revert to 
the condition in which it was before these attacks, and that is in the 
United Nations. That is where the discussion of both points was 
going on. 

That is where it would have to go on, and this was merely to say 
that, “if you people stop your defiance of the United Nations, then 
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you will have the chance to discuss, as you had a chance before this: 
defiance, these questions in which you are interested.” 

It didn’t say that was part of the settlement or was a condition we 
accepted that any disposition had to be made of any one of those ques- 
tions. 

We did not accept that, but obviously if the defiance of the UN is 
removed and if the attack on the UN forces ceases and if the Korean 
business is settled, then these other questions go back where they were 
before the whole trouble started. 

Senator Smiru. Well, does that imply that if we got a cease-fire 
and went into negotiations on a final settlement of the Korean prob- 
lem, that we would include the discussion of all those questions¢ Or 
do we take the position that under no conditions would we consider 
the admission of Communist China to the United Nations or turning 
Formosa over to the Red Chinese? 

Secretary AcuEson. We take the position that those questions are 
not a part of the settlement of the Korean difficulty. We cannot pre- 
vent other people from talking about them. If they do, we will state 
our point of view, which we have stated many times very strongly. 

If, as and when the war in Korea is stopped and the defiance of the 
UN is stopped, then these two questions can be discussed in UN chan- 
nels. We will continue to take our point of view and put it forward 
as persuasively and strongly as we can. Others may take other points 
of view, but it is a matter which can be discussed. It can’t be dis- 
cussed as long as you fight. 





EXTENT OF ENCOURAGING ALLIES TO CONTRIBUTE 


Senator Smiru. Well, of course I agree with that. Now, Mr. Sec- 
retary, as you look back to last June and July, are you satisfied that 
the United States did all it could to capitalize on the unity of the 
free world then to resist aggression in Korea? Did we do all we 
could to encourage free nations to give help or did we discourage 
small contributions in men ¢ J 
I am trying to get clear in by own mind whether we gave them a 
the full dies they should have had. We kept saying we want PA 
others to cooperate with us, but we were put in veepunnietiite for the % 
whole military picture, and I am just wondering whether we gave 
them adequate opportunity to make their contribution. 
I am thinking, of course, of the Nationalists on Formosa. You 
and the Joint Chiefs have given a good reason why we could not use ’ 
the Nationalists on Formosa, but weren’t there other offers of troops ig 
that we did not incorporate in the joint defense ? 
Secretary Acueson. I think that we did all that any of us could 
think of to encourage the contribution of troops. The Joint Chiefs 
have pointed out that contributions below a certain number were 





not regarded as practicable. You just couldn’t work with units that 4 
were as small as some of them might have been. i 
Therefore they put some limit, I have forgotten at the moment what. . 


it was, but it was to get a unit which could be an operating unit. 
Senator Smirn. Well, are we at the present time endeavoring to 
get more volunteers into the Korean picture? 
Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. We are trying to get more contribu- 
tions from members of the United Nations. 
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AUSTIN STATEMENT ON UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION TO UN POLICE FORCE 


Senator Smiru. Can I follow that up with the next question. I saw 
recently, that Ambassador Austin announced that we are prepared 
to offer our share of the United Nations over-all police force for any 
outbreaks all over the world. 

Is that growing out of our experience in Korea, and would you feel 
that if we did that, we are going to be expected by the other nations 
to take the initiative and so to speak hold the bag for all the nations 
in the world in the United Nations responsibilities ? 

Secretary Acurson. I do not have with me Ambassador Austin’s 
report to the General Assembly on this matter. I can furnish it for 
you. It carries no such implication as you fear. 

Senator Smiru. I assumed that it did not, but I was wondering how 
we were looking at that and whether we are taking the initiative 
now in building up the United Nations police force. Iam very much 
in favor of it, let me say. 

I think we can’t talk in terms of disarmament until we begin to 
move toward some kind of United Nations set-up to maintain the 
peace in spite of all the disappointments in Korea. 

I am wondering whether we are moving in that direction now and 
whether this announcement by Ambassador Austin means that the 
United States is taking the initiative to get the quotas from the differ- 
ent countries to set up a police force for this purpose. 

Secretary AcHrson. The United States did take that initiative at 
the last meeting of the General Assembly. The resolution which I 
put forward is the heart of this whole matter. It was our report 
under that resolution that you are referring to now. 


EFFECT OF KOREAN ACTION ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Senator Smrrn. What do you feel has been the effect on the free 
peoples in south Asia of American leadership in Korea? Do you 
think they are enthusiastically supporting us or looking askance at 
us¢ What is the attitude? "Pi other words, when you say we are 
making more friends than enemies by this action of ours, you mean in 
such places as Indonesia, Thailand, and that whole area of southeast 
Asia. 

Secretary Acnrson. At one time you said south Asia and then you 
said southeast Asia. 

Senator Smirn. I am speaking of Indonesia, Thailand, and coun- 
tries outside the immediate involvement of this controversy. 

Secretary Acueson. I think the effect in those countries has been 
very important and very good. In other words, if the action had not 
been taken in Korea, I think most disastrous consequences would have 
occurred in those areas. 

Now that it has been taken and a firm position and a successful 
military position has been taken by the United Nations, I think it has 
had a very good effect indeed. 


STRENGTHENING THE UN THROUGH THE KOREAN ACTION 


Senator Smrru. Do you think our action in Korea has strengthened 
the United Nations or to the contrary ? 
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Secretary Acueson. I think it has strengthened the United Nations. 

Senator Smirn. You probably will agree that we are faced with 
definance of the United Nations by Communist China and that we 
have to resolve that defiance if the United Nations is really going to 
continue to succeed at all in its international obligations. 

Secretary AcueEson. I am aware of that, sir. 

Senator Smiru. That is the reason I am trying to get ae in my 
head just what we are driving at. I admit I am still a little bit con- 
fused that we are thinking possibly in terms of stopping where we 
began. If we stop where we began, say on the Thirty-eighth or near 
the line across there, and leave it where it was when the outbreak 
began last June, I have great difficulty in justifying the casualties, 
which as was brought out here, are some 141,000, counting combat and 
other casualties, in this operation. 

Secretary Acueson. Senator, if you accomplish what you started 
out to do, I don’t think that is synonymous with saying you stopped 
where you began. 

We started out to do two things. One is repel the armed attack and 
the other is to restore peace and security in the area. 

Now, if we do those two things, we have done what we started out to 
do, and I should think that is success. 

Senator Smrru. Well, that is what I wanted to get clear in my own 
mind. 

You think that if we stopped them at the Thirty-eighth and pushed 
them back to where they began and if we restored peace and security 
in South Korea, that is all we are expected to do in order to assert 
the prestige of the United Nations? 

Secretary Acuerson. That is the military objective of the United 
Nations, as laid down by the United Nations itself. 

There is also the political objective of the United Nations, which is 
creating a free, independent and democratic Korea, and the United 
Nations will continue to do that, and I hope it will be able to do that. 

Senator SmirH. But you don’t suggest, do you, that by force of arms 
we stop the fighting at the Thirty-eighth, and the political dispute 
will go on, back and forth, with Russia and the Communists just 
as before? 

That is what is confusing me. 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I think that what you are referring to, 
Senator, are the inherent difficulties of the situation; but those diffi- 
culties existed before the United Nations acted, and we hope they may 
be less after it is successful in obtaining its objectives. 

Chairman RussELL. Senator Smith, your time has expired. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Morse. 


MESSAGES TO AND FROM MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, I hold in my hand a secret exhibit 
in these hearings entitled “Joint Chiefs of Staff Report for Senate 
Committees on Korean Operations,” and I ask you if you are familiar 
with it? 

Secretary AcueEson. Pretty much so, sir. 
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I have read through the exhibit. Many of them I was intimately 
familiar with when they were originally prepared. 

Senator Morse. Is it true that all communications of the State 
Department to General MacArthur went through the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, as the channel of transmission ? 

Secretary Acneson. | think that is true, in regard to all official 
communications. 

General MacArthur and I have written letters to one another, 
which would go through the ordinary processes, sometimes through 
the mails. 

Senator Morse. But the exhibit before us 

Secretary Acurson. Then, I should add, that there are occasions 
when we would send a message to our State Department man who 
is on General MacArthur's Staff, Sebald; but I understand those go 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Morse. It is your understanding that the exhibit before 
us, Which I have already identified for the record, i is an exhibit, how- 
ever, that contains the official messages and directives that were sent 
by our Government to MacArthur, in the period of June 25, 1950, 
to April 11, 1951% 

Secretary AcuEson. That is what I understand it purports to be. 
yes, Sir. 





EFFECT OF MAC ARTHUR'S POLICY DISAGREEMENTS ON HIS DISMISSAL, 


Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, on the basis of the documents con- 
tained in these exhibits, and whatever other communications you are 
familiar with that passed between General MacArthur and his Gov- 
ernment during the period of June 25, 1950, to April 11, 1951, is it 
your opinion that the documents show that although General Mac- 
Arthur meticulously carried out instructions and directives that were 
sent to him, he nevertheless, during that period of time, demonstrated 
an increasing resistance to the policies of his Government in respect 
to the Korea War? 

Secretary Acnrson. In certain respects I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that his manifested opposition 
to various restrictions that were placed upon him as the theater com- 
mander tended, as the months passed, to create difficulties of coopera- 
tion on the part of officials in the Government here in the United 
States with General MacArthur, as commander in the field? 

Secretary Acugson. Well, from my point of view—I don’t know 
about that from a military point of view. 

From my point of view,-I think it is the public differences which 
caused the problems, rather than any private differences. 

I mean, it is quite within the legitimate area of a theater com- 
mander to report to the Joint C hiefs of Staff wherein he believes cer- 
tain instructions are inadequate or erroneous. 

Senator Morse. Did the feeling develop, on the part of our Govern- 
ment cfficials here at home—— 

Secretary AcHEson. I couldn't hear the first part. 

Senator Morse. Did the feeling develop, on the part of our Gov- 
ernment officials here at home, in both State and Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and White House, that in developing the policy of our country in 
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respect to the Korean war, it was always necessary to give considera- 
tion to the fact that the commander in the field, General MacArthur, 

had, time and again, demonstrated a desire to extend the military 
operations in Korea beyond the limits that had been previously laid 
down by Government policy ? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I can only speak for myself; that, as I 
said a moment ago, was a problem which arose from the point of view 
of my participation in all these matters—it was the piitlie difference 
with that aspect of the policy which caused trouble. 

I should say, I think, in comp »lete fairness, here, that General Mac- 
Arthur’s cooperation with the State Department, and ours with him, 
in connection with the Japanese treaty which was a very important 
item of our policy, has been complete and thorough throughout. 

Senator Hicken oorer. I didn’t understand the answer. 

Chairman Russe.u. He stated that the cooperation of General Mac- 
Arthur with the State Department in the very difficult matter of ar- 
ranging the details of the Chinese treaty 

Secretary AcueEson. Japanese. 

Chairman Russe... Japanese treaty had been 

Senator Brewster. Completely—— 

Secretary AcHEson. Complete and thorough. 

Senator Brewster. Complete and thorough. 

Secretary Acugson. Yes, sir. We have had complete cooperation 
from General MacArthur on that point, and I believe we have given 
him complete cooperation. 

Senator Brewster. I think we have to get you mad before we will 
understand you. 

Secretary AcnugEson. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Angry. 

Senator AcnEson. No, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, do you make your comment in regard 
to General MacArthur’s cooperation in respect to the Japanese treaty, 
in contrast to the relationship that developed between General Mac- 
Arthur and Government officials in respect to the presecution of the 
Korean war? 

Secretary Acueson. No sir. I was not trying to make any con- 
trast. I wanted to be completely clear and fair about the matter. 

Senator Morse. But I want to find out from you as to the relation- 
ship that developed between the State Department and General Mac- 
Arthur, which, I assume, formed, in part, the basis for your final 
concurrence in a program to remove him from command. 


EXTENT OF COOPERATION AND UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN WASHINGTON 
AND TOKYO 


Would I be fair in drawing the conclusion that the relationships 
that developed from June 25 to April 11, as shown by the commu- 
nications contained in the secret exhibit previously identified, demon- 
strate that the officials of our Government in the military and State 
Department and in the White House, came to deal with ‘MacArthur 
at arms’ length, as I have said in questioning other witnesses, because 
of a lack of that complete teamwork cooperation that is desirable 
if a commander in the field and officials at home are to carry out in 
romplete cooperation a national policy. 
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Secretary Acueson. I don’t think that I would describe it as far 
as I am concerned as being at arms’ length. 

The point which you brought out a few moments ago, I think, is 
correct, that as the military operations in Korea moved north, there 
was increasing danger of involvement along the frontiers with the 
Chinese and with the Soviet Union; the policy of the Government 
was very clear not to have that involvement take place because of 
the danger of Wor ld War ITI, and the danger of our own relations 
with our partners in the North Atlantic Tre: aty organization and 
the Korean operation; I think that General MacArthur’s view was 
different from that of the Government; he thought it was desirable 
and necessary to take some measures outside of Korea. I think that 
has been quite clear throughout his communications. He continually 
refers to the restrictions put on him in a way which makes it quite 
clear to the public and the other nations that he finds those very har- 
assing and wishes they were not there. 

Then, in connection with other matters, he tended to step in and 
make such negotiations as the one we were conducting on the 20th 
of March impossible to go through with and finally the letter to Mr. 
Martin, I think, made very clear that he disagreed with the whole 
policy. 


POSSIBLE ABUSE OF THEATER COMMANDER'S DISCRETION 


Senator Morse. I am going to come to those public statements and 
communications in a minute, but I have one other question along the 
line I have been asking you: In view of the testimony you have 
just given, would it be fair for me to conclude that because it was 
felt in the State Department and by other Government officials here 
at home that General MacArthur was not in sympathy with the re- 
strictions that were being placed upon him as commander to con- 
duct a limited war in Kore: i, that you, as Secretary of State, became 
fearful that there was a constant risk that General MacArthur, in 
exercising his field powers as commander, might initiate some action 
that would involve us in a war less limited than the policies of our 
country desired ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes; I think that that would be fair for you 
toconclude. I would not wish you to think that I am in any way say- 
ing that I think General MacArthur would do something that he 
had been ordered not to do in a military field or not do what he had 
been ordered to do in a military field. That is not what I meant to 
imply. 

It is, of course, true that a theater commander must have very coti- 
siderable latitude. He cannot be directed in meticulous detail: in 
exercising his discretion and authority I think there was worry on my 
part that he would exercise it in the direction of enlarging rather 
than confining the conflict. 

Senator Morse. I might say, Mr. Secretary, that I did not mean to 
imply by my question that 

Secretary AcHgEson. I am sure you did not. 

Senator Morse (continuing). Anyone thought that there was danger 
that General MacArthur would intentionally violate any directive 
that was given him. But I am seeking to find out, and your answer 
has given me the information, as to whether or not there was not the 
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fear among our officials here in the United States, that because of his 
demonstrated lack of sympathy with some of the restrictions that 
were placed upon him, there was that constant danger that in exercis- 
ing the legitimate discretion that any commander in the field has, 
there might develop an incident that would spread the war beyond the 
limited nature that was then Government policy. 

Therefore, because of what you have said as to the feeling that you 
had, and which apparently was shared by other officials here at home, 
there was this constant risk; and that growing out of the differences 
in viewpoint as to what our policy should be in prosecuting the war, 
between the commander in the field and the officials here at home, you 
reached the conclusion that the President of the United States was 
entitled to have a commander in the field who was in sympathy with the 
objectives of the Korean War. 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now 

Senator Witry. May I ask, did I understand that you claim the 
testimony of the witness so far is that he testified that there was risk— 
you are testifying here. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I cannot hear the statement. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I am going to let my questions speak 
on the record for what they say, and the witness’ answers speak for 
what he says, and then the Senator from Wisconsin, in his time, may 
ask whatever additional questions he cares to. I think my questions 
are very clear, and I think the Secretary’s answers are likewise very 
clear. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to come to this statement that General 
MacArthur issued to the Communist military leaders, 


MAC ARTHUR'S MARCH 24 STATEMENT AND PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Am I correct in my understanding that at the very time that General 
MacArthur issued what has come to be referred to as this ultimatum of 
terms of surrender to the Chinese Communist military leaders, the 
President of the United States had authorized you, as Secretary of 
State, to carry on conversations or diplomatic negotiations with the 
heads of other governments in regard to their views as to the possible 
terms of an armistice or a settlement of the Korean War? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes, sir; I think that is true. 

Senator Morse. Am I correct in my understanding that those nego- 
tiations had gone to such a point that a draft of a tentative proposal 
as to the terms of settlement was being circulated among the officials 
of other governments by you as Secretary of State / 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I would not—in general the answer is 
“Yes” to your question. I would not want to give the impression that 
the proposed statement went into detailed terms but it laid down the 
broad basis of a settlement in Korea. 

I think that the committee has before it a paraphrase of the main 
parts of that statement in the document to which you referred some 
few minutes ago. 

Senator Morse. Did that portion of General MacArthur's ulti- 
matum to the Chinese Communist military leaders, which indicated 
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that if they didn’t surrender, extended military action would be 
taken against them beyond Korea, disagree with the principles that 
were set forth in the draft of a proposed basis for settlement of hos- 
tilities in Korea, which the President of the United States had au- 
thorized you to circulate among the heads of our Allied Governments? 
Secretary Acuerson. The statement of General MacArthur con- 
tained in it what might very well be interpreted by some as being an 
implied threat to extend the war. There was no such expression in 
any way in the proposed statement of the President, nor was it the 
policy to make such a threat. 

Senator Morse. Is it your understanding that some of our Allied 
Governments made such an interpretation of General MacArthur's 
ultimatum—that it did contain a threat to extend the war? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe that we were asked at the very next 
meeting of the group of ambassadors who represent the powers with 
us, Whether this represented the policy of our Government. 

As I said earlier in my testimony, we were authorized to say to 
them that it was unauthorized and unexpected and steps had been 
taken to prevent a repetition of such statements. 


NOTIFICATION, BUT NOT TEXT, OF ANNOUNCEMENT SENT TO MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Morse. Is it true that a copy of the draft setting forth the 
general principles being proposed by the United States Government 
for the settlement of hostilities in Korea was not sent to General 
MacArthur? 

Secretary AcnEson. It is correct that it was not sent; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it true that it is your understanding that Gen- 
eral MacArthur was definitely notified that the President of the 
United States had authorized negotiations for the settlement of hos- 
tilities in Korea by way of directing that a document be prepared 
for purposes of negotiating a settlement and that such negotiations 
were under way ? 

Secretary Acuerson. I think the message of March 20 is a clear 
notification to that effect. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion as Secretary of State that the 
message of March 20 to General MacArthur was ample notice to him 
that his Government was at work through the Secretary of State and 
the President of the United States on the problem of trying to nego- 
tiate an agreement with our allies for making proposals to the enemy 
for the settlement of hostilities in Korea ¢ 

The question is, Is it your opinion that that notice was ample notice 
to him that such negotiations were under way / 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir: I think that was ample notice. 

EMBARRASSMENT RESULTING FROM FAILURE TO CLEAR MARCH 24 
ULTIMATUM 


Senator Morssr. Is it your opinion as Secretary of State that, hav- 
ing received that notice, it was the clear obligation of General Mac- 
Arthur to clear with his Government any proposal for surrender that 
he might wish to make to the Communist Chinese leaders before he 
issued his proposal ? 

Secretary AcHrEson. Yes, sir; I should think that was very clear. 
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Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that his failure to obtain a clear- 
ance before he issued his ultimatum of terms of surrender greatly 
embarrassed the President of the United States in his relationships 
with our allies? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I think it did. 

Senator Morsr. Is it your opinion, in view of the statement that 
General MacArthur and the other the President of the United States! 
we have been discussing that the impression was created that the 
United States was speaking with two voices on Asiatic policy—one 
General MacArthur and the other the Presdent of the United States ? 

Secretary Acnxrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that with that_impression cre- 
ated among our allies it became the duty of the President of the 
United States under our Constitution, as not only Commander in 
Chief but as the one charged with the responsibility of initiating for- 
eign policy, to remove General MacArthur from command ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I do not think it became the Presi- 
dent’s duty to remove him on account of the statement of March 24. 
I think he might have reached that conclusion, but I would not say 
it was his duty to reach that conclusion. 

Senator Morse. Are you of the opinion that the President of the 
United States, having been embarrassed in carrying out his duties in 
the field of foreign policy under the Constitution of the United States, 
as he was then trying to carry them out, was justified in removing 
General MacArthur as a result of the statement he made to the 
Chinese Communist leaders? 

Secretary Acueson. I think he would have been justified; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it your understanding that one of the reasons 
that caused the President of the United States to remove General 
MacArthur was the fact that he issued an ultimatum to the Chinese 
Communist leaders that went beyond the then policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and that created difficulties for the Presi- 
dent in his negotiations with foreign countries who were allies? 

Secretary Acurson. I believe the President has stated that this let- 
ter was one of the reasons which led him to his conclusion. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE MARTIN LETTER 


Senator Morse. Now, Mr. Secretary, let us turn to the MacArthur 
letter to Representative Martin. Is it your opinion that the letter of 
General MacArthur to Representative Martin in spirit and content 
was inconsistent with the directive of December 6, 1950, which was is- 
sued by this Government to all military personnel, that they should 
exercise caution in public utterances, in sable speeches and communi- 
cations ¢ 

Secretary AcnEson. I believe that it was; yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Is it your opinion that the letter to Representative 
Martin upon its release constituted a statement by General Mac- 
Arthur that showed clearly that he was not in sympathy with, or in 
support of, some of the policies of his Government in respect to the 
prosecution of the Korean War? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that as commander in the field 
General MacArthur owed an obligation to the President of the United 
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States to refrain from making statements such as those contained in 
Representative Martin’s letter, which showed a lack of support on his 
part of the military and foreign policy of this Government ! 

Secretary Acugson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Is it your understanding that the letter of General 
MacArthur to Representative Martin was one of the reasons that 
caused the President of the United States to reach the decision that his 
commander in the field had demonstrated such a lack of cooperation in 
respect to the foreign and military policy of the United States that it 
became necessary to remove him from command ? 

Secretary AcueEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, do you see a difference between a 
high military official testifying before a congressional committee con- 
ducting hearings on any issue, at which hearings he is asked for his 
personal opinion, and a high military official volunteering, in answer 
to a letter sent to him by a Member of Congress, an opinion which 
shows him to be out of sympathy with and in conflict with the military 
and foreign policies of the United States? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir; I think there is a difference. 

Senator Morsr. Is it your opinion that in the latter case, where he 
volunteers information showing his conflict with his Government’s 
administration in the field of military and foreign policy to the degree 
that General MacArthur did in his letter to Representative Martin, 
such circumstances justify some disciplinary action being taken 
against him ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I would not want to put it on a basis of 
disciplinary action. I think it does justify the action which was 
taken, which was the relief from his command. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Morse, your time has expired. Gen- 
tlemen, it is now 12 minutes until 1. For the convenience of the com- 
mittee and one or two Senators, who mentioned it to me, I think now 
we should take a recess until 2: 15. 

Senator Witey. How much time has Senator Moorse got left? 

Chairman Russet. Senator Morse’s time has expired. We will re- 
cess until 2:15. Please note the change in time—2: 15 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committees recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:15 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Russell, Connally, Wiley, Smith, Hickenlooper, 
Sparkman, Gillette, Brewster, Saltonstall, Johnson, Morse, Knowland, 
and Stennis. 

Chairman Russe.t. The committees will be in order. 

Senator Green ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russety. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Secretary, I would like to clear up one 
or two details about the events around April 5. I do not care to go 
into details you have already testified to, but as I understand it you 
testified, Mr. Secretary, that the President communicated with you 
on April 5 asking you to come to his office for talking to you about 
the MacArthur situation at that time. 

Secretary AcHgEson. Yes, sir. 
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ATTENDANCE AT APRIL 5 MEETING AND BASIS FOR IT 


Senator Hickentoorer. And as I have it here written down, there 
were present at that meeting on the 5th the President, Secretary Mar- 
shall, General Bradley, Ambassador Harriman, and yourself. 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Did you call General Bradley to alert him 
on this matter? 

Secretary AcHrson. No, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Did anyone in your office to your knowledge 
call General Bradley ? 

Secretary AcHEson. No, sir. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I am referring to the communication 
that General Bradley had about the matter where he could not 
remember the source. I am merely attempting to get it down to some 
limitations. 

I believe you said that you had not affirmatively originated the sug- 
gestion to the President that General MacArthur be relieved of his 
command; is that correct? 

Secretary AcHEson. That is correct. 

Senator HickeN.oorrr. Up to the time of April 5 was there any 
dissatisfaction or friction between the State Department and General 
MacAruthur or his subordinates under his jurisdiction with respect 
to his operation as the governor or whatever title he may have had, 
the administrator of the country of Japan? By friction I mean any 
unresolved difficulties. 

Secretary AcHxson. No, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I anticipate there might have been oc- 
casions where different views were expressed, but those situations had 
been completely satisfactory mutually so far as you know of up to 
the 5th of April? 

Secretary Acurson. That is right. 

Senator Hickrenwoorer. So far as Japan is concerned ? 

Secretary Acneson. That is correct. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. To what would you ascribe then the rea- 
son for the inclusion of yourself and Ambassador Harriman from the 
diplomatic or State Department end in the matter of decision on 
whether General MacArthur should be relieved inasmuch as appar- 
ently the irritation was completely a military matter? 

I want to be careful. Iam not going to insist on your giving con- 
versations. I don’t mean that. But I am asking you as to your con- 
clusion why you should be included in a matter that was strictly : 
military decision, that is, that was a military decision outside the 
State Department or diplomatic situation. 

Secretary Acurson. Of course, you are asking me to speculate about 
why the President called me in. 

Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Yes. I don’t expect you to go into the 
President’s mind necessarily. But then you are one of the highest 
Cabinet officials, and if you have any speculation that you care to 
give on that point, I would be glad to have it. 

Secretary Acueson. I think I can give reasons why it would be 
sound to include the Secretary of State in his discussion. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. That is what I want. 

Secretary Acneson. Although I do not know that is his reason. 
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Senator Hickenwoorrr. It is your view that I want. 
Secretary Acurson. That is, the reasons in the President’s mind. 
Senator Hickenlooper, you have referred to one of General Mac- 
Arthur’s positions, which is known as SCAP, which is Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, and that is an international position, 
and therefore raises an international question. Also, another one of 
the offices which he held was the field commander for the Unified 
Command under the United Nations, and therefore that would raise 
international questions also. 

The whole bearing of whatever action might be taken in regard to 
General MacArthur on Japan would be something which would have 
u good deal to do with the work of my Department, particularly the 
very important work which is going forward on the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and various other peace arrangments in the Pacific. I think 
all of those would be sound reasons for including the Secretary of 
State in a conference of this sort. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Secretary, were any of the civilian 
secretaries of the Armed Forces, that is, Secretary Pace, Secretary 
Finletter, and Secretary Matthews—were any of those gentlemen in- 
cluded in these conferences that generated on the 5th of April, so far 
as you know! Were they in attendance at any of the conferences 
which you attended / 

Secretary Acueson. They were not in attendance at any conference 
at which I was in attendance; and that covered the one on Friday, the 
one on Saturday, the one on Monday, and the one on Tuesday. 
























EFFECT ON JAPANESE PEACB TREATY CONSIDERED 









Senator Hickentooprer. Now, in the consideration of the relief of 
General MacArthur, I believe you testified that the matter of the effect 
on the Japanese people and the possibility of a Japanese peace treaty 
or settlement that might be mutually satisfactory was considered. 

Secretary Acurson. I think I was testifying about myself, Senator, 
and I said that I considered that very carefully, and this I believe I 
stated among the reasons the President has referred to—rather, let 
me put it this w ay: The President has referred to my statement that 
this matter required deep and careful thought. 

One of the reasons that led me to say that was the Japanese part of 
it. 

Senator Hicken.toorer. And hasn't it been recognized for a con- 
siderable period of time that General MacArthur had succeeded in 
building an extraordinary amount of confidence in and cooperation 
with the Japanese people during his tenure of office there ? 

Secretary AcHrson. That is true. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. And hadn’t General MacArthur been very 
deeply involved in the delicate arrangements and negotiations look- 
ing toward the accomplishment of a Japanese peace tres ity with their 
enemies ¢ 

Secretary Acuerson. He had, sir, insofar as the Japanese people 
were concerned. 

Senator HickeNntooper. Yes. 

Secretary Acneson. That is, he had not had negotiation with for- 
eign nations, but he had played a very prominent part in all our con- 
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sideration and conferences in Japan and in connection with the Japa- 
nese side of it. 

Senator Hickentooprr. And it was recognized that the Japanese, 
by and large, so far as their officialdom was concerned, had come to 
the conclusion that General MacArthur was genuinely working in 
cooperation with the United States toward getting what they believed 
to be as equitable and equable a treaty as could reasonably be ex- 
pected ; in other words, they were confident that he was working for 
ends which would not be unduly oppressive on them. Wasn't that 
generally the opinion of the Japanese people or at least the official- 
dom or those in public life ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think it is fair to say that the Japanese be- 
lieved that General MacArthur represented, as we did in the State 
Department, the view that we should have a treaty of reconciliation 
and not a punitive treaty. 
Senator Hickennooprr. Yes. 


DULLES’ ROLE IN PEACE TREATY AND MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Now, Ambassador Dulles had been to Japan and had been put in 
general charge of arrangements in connection with the development 
of the Japanese treaty by our Government, which means the State 
Department and the President. For that purpose Ambassador Dulles 
had been given general over-all supervision, subject, of course, to any 
policy which might overrule him in the State Department or by the 
President ? 

Secretary Acorson. Ambassador Dulles was made a personal repre- 
sentative of the President for the purpose of carrying on these discus- 
sions. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. And he had been in Japan once or twice, 
perhaps, prior to that time, in connection with the peace-treaty de- 
velopments, had he not? 

Secretary Acngson. I believe he had been there twice. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. Twice is my recollection, but I couldn't be 
sure, 

Mr. Secretary, when was the first time, to your knowledge, that 
Ambassador Dulles was notified that General MacArthur was to be 
relieved of all his commands and assignments in Japan and in the 
Far East? 

Secretary Acuerson. I telephoned Ambassador Dulles around 1 
o’clock, between half-past 12 and l’oclock on Wednesday morning, I 
have forgotten the exact date, but it was released on a Wednesday 
morning. 

At 1 o'clock in the morning, at approximately that time, it may have 
been a few minutes before or a few minutes after, I telephoned Mr. 
Dulles, who had gone to bed, and asked him if he would be good 
enough to come over to see me, and he came over to my house and I 
told him what action had been taken, and asked him if he would go to 
Japan and take all the steps he possibly could to reassure the Japanese 
people that this meant we were not in any way changing our policy 
in regard to the treaty, and that we were going to pursue exactly the 
same objectives with exactly the same vigor. 

Mr. Dulles said he would like to consider it, and he did consider it; 
and I believe it was later that day, Wednesday, of the next day, he 
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said he would take the assignment, and he went off within 24 hours of 
that time. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. And so, during these negotiations of the 
consideration of the relief or recall of General MacArthur, beginning 
on the 5th of April, up until the approximate time that the relief of 
General MacArthur had been given to the radio and the public, Ambas- 
sador Dulles had not been consulted with respect to his views or opin- 
ions as to the probable effect which is might have on the peace of mind 
or the sthitude of the Japanese people, or the peace-treaty negoti- 
ations; is that correct ? 

Secretary AcHEson. I have told you the exact moment when he was 
informed. 

Senator HickENLoopER. So far as you know. 

And, I assume that if he knew nothing about it until 1 o’clock in 
the morning it was released, he had not been consulted about the mat- 
ter prior to that. 

Isn’t it a practical fact, Mr. Secretary, in connection with the active 
development of the Japanese Peace Treaty, so far as we are concerned, 
that there are only two men of stature and substantial position who 
have had any substantial amount to do with direct contact and discus- 
sion with the Japanese people, one being General MacArthur, and 
the other Ambassador Dulles? That is, they have been the two per- 
sons having top assignments in connection with that activity ? 

Secretary Acurson. They are the two persons who had most to do 
with that in Japan. Always eliminating, of course, the State De- 
partment’s interest in it back home, and other negotiations. 

Secretary Acueson. The political adviser to General MacArthur, 
Ambassador Sebald, has had a great deal to do with it ; of course he is 
not as well known as either Mr. Dulles or General MacArthur. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I understand. Excuse me. Had you 
finished ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I understand. The point I am attempting 
to lead up to is simply this. Now General MacArthur has been re- 
called and relieved, creating a matter of concern without any doubt, 
if we can trust any substantial portion of the reports that come out 
of Japan, creating concern and wonder in the minds of the Japanese 
people. This leaves today Ambassador Dulles as the other one alone 
of the two men who had physically been the top authorized officials 
of our Government to conduct these negotiations, isn’t that correct, 
Ambassador Dulles of those two remained ? 

Secretary Acueson. He remained, sir. General MacArthur has 
been recalled. 


NATURE OF JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Senator HickENLoorer. So far as the Japanese people and a treaty 
of peace is concerned, would you say that it is our object to negotiate 
a treaty of peace with Japan in concert with our allies if possible that 
returns Japan to a state of a sovereign nation with as few inhibitions 
upon Japan’s future activities as possible ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir, I should say that. We have made 
that very clear in our recent answer to the Russian note. I made it 
quite clear in a speech which I made in April, I believe. Mr. Dulles 
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made it very clear in a speech which he made in Tokyo—on two 
occasions. 

Senator Hickrnioorer. Mr. Secretary, how many nations are par- 
ticipants eligible under former or existing agreements or under- 
standings, eligible to participate in the final settlement of a Japanese 
peace treaty? Is it 15 nations runs in my mind? 

Secretary Acurson. In the view of the United States, the arrange- 
ments or the discussion of a proposed treaty should take place first of 
all with what is called the FEC nations, that is the Far ttanterh Com- 
mission nations. That started out as 12 and it may be either 13 or 14 
at the present time. It is in that neighborhood. 

Of course, after a treaty has taken form, there might be a great 
many other nations who would participate in the matter. 

Senator Hicken Looper. At the present time in connection with 
peace treaties, is it our expressed policies to the Japanese or to partici- 
pating nations that there be no economic restrictions on Japan, such 
as restrictions on their ability to build ships and their ability to go 
into textiles and matters of that kind? 

Is it our policy to not restrict them in that field ? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir; we have taken a very strong position 
against restrictions of the sort you mentioned. 

Senator HickeNiooPer. And have we communicated to the Japa- 
nese and other participating nations that we do not want to include 
the question of military alliances or military bases in Japan in a peace 
treaty ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think in the outline of the treaty which has 
been made public, it provides that the matter of the security of Japan 
should be the subject of a separate treaty between the United States, 
Japan and, possibly, some other countries. 

Senator Hickenioorer. Yes; but that treaty or that statement 
would connote the negotiation of such a treaty by Japan as a sovereign 
nation, would it not, and not as a conquered nation not yet readmitted 
to the full sovereignty of an independent nation ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, both Mr. Dulles and I have made it very 
clear that this is a matter which is not thought of in any way as 
being imposed upon the Japanese; but in which they will have a 
perfectly free choice. 

Senator HickenLoorer. How do the Japanese feel about restric- 
tions placed in a peace treaty of the kind we have been discussing, 
that is restrictions on their economic development or restrictions in 
connection with the surrender of base rights or obligations for 
alliances or something of that kind? How do the Japanese people feel 
about that ? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I think that all people, whether they are 
Japanese or otherwise, would feel adverse to having put in treaties 
restrictions upon their economic activities. 

Senator HickENLOopER. Yes. 

Secretary Acneson. I hope and believe that the Japanese people 
and Government look with favor upon security arrangements which 
they and the United States will work out together as equal partners, 
which would be mutually beneficial to the security interests of both 
countries and to the entire Pacific area. 
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ALLIES’ ATTITUDE ON RESTRICTIONS IN FUTURE TREATY 


Senator Hicxenvoorer. Yes. Now, are our allies, the occupying 
powers in Japan—that is, those who compose the FEC—are they all 
agreed that we should not place economic restrictions on construction 
of business in Japan, the building of ships and the textile field, and 
other things of that kind? 

Secretary AcueEson. Final agreement on those matters has not yet 
been worked out. We have had a great many preliminary talks and I 
think we have made excellent progress, and I see no difficulties in the 
way of working out the accord with most of the countries concerned. 

Pusticetion of the Soviet note to us and our reply to them indicates 
that there may be difficulty in that area. 

But these are matters that are now all under discussion. In fact, 
Mr. Dulles is leaving today to go to London and Paris to discuss them ; 
and I should not like to anticipate his discussions. 

Senator Hicnenwoorrr. Well, I don’t want to anticipate his dis- 

‘cussions at this time myself. But I would like to secure your views on 
this particular situation. 

Suppose that we and some of our associates in SCAP, such as the 
British, perhaps the French—are the French in SCAP? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. And the other nations that are involved 
there. 

Secretary Acurson. They are in the Far Eastern Commission. 

Senator HickEN.Loorrer. Suppose we should force upon the Jap- 
anese—and we have the power to force upon the Japanese any terms 
that we want so far as force is concerned—suppose we forced upon 
the Japanese a treaty which restricted their industrial operations. 
I am not talking about the war industries or the making of war. 
But suppose we forced upon them restrictions in the extent to which 
they could develop a world-wide textile business if they wanted to, 
and matters of that kind, and compelled them to take it. It is my 
feeling that they would not like it; they might have to take it, but 
they would not like it. But if Russia, for instance, stayed out of 
that treaty and then came along at a later date and said to Japan, 
“Look. "We will negotiate a peace treaty with you without any 
restrictions on it whatsoever, industrially or otherwise. We will 
permit you to develop all the industries you want. We will join 
with Red China and we will give you access to all of the raw mate- 
rials you want.” Is it not possible that the Japanese, if they had 
been forced to accept a peace treaty which put what they believe 
to be burdensome limitations on them by us and other allies, would 
have a great tendency to orient themselves toward Russia and Red 
China because of an unlimited and uninhibited peace treaty, together 
with the customary promises of raw materials and full cooperation 
in manufacturing and sales and all of those things ? 

Secretary Acuerson. I think, Senator, that both Mr. Dulles and 
I have made very clear the reasons why we think such a treaty would 
be most unwise, and I think it would have adverse effects. “I think 
that is enough for me to say about the situation at the present time. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Would you care to comment on this ques- 
tion—I shall not insist on your answer to this question, except that 
I would like very much to have it—that the British thus far have 
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been quite adamant in their demands that economic restrictions be 
put on Japan in any peace treaty that is developed ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think I should limit myself to saying that 
I don’t think that is a correct statement of the British position. 


IMPLEMENTING OUR OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


Senator Hickren Looper. Mr. Secretary, I have asked repeatedly 
witnesses, the military ones who have been on the stand here, what 
is our program for victory in Korea. I have been unable up till 
now to get any clear understanding of what our program for victory 
in Korea is. I understand that it is our policy to have a victory 
in Korea; it’s our policy to have peace in Korea. I am aware of that 
so-called policy, which is, of course, a policy. But it is the implemen- 
tation, what we expect to do to accomplish it, that bewilders me. 
We may hope that the Chinese will get tired of fighting and quit and 
then we will have an indeterminate period of unrest. Where do 
we go? 

Now, for instance, General Ridgway is quoted today in the paper 
us saying we have quit chasing the Reds. Now I don’t know what 
that means. Does it mean that we have established a line in Korea 
that we are not going beyond? Can you shed some light on that’ 

Secretary AcueEson. I have tried to, in answers to other questions 
which have been asked me. I think I should not try to go into what 
I think the military campaign is going to be because that is a matter 
chat the military authorities are much better qualified than I am to 
speak on. 

What I have tried to make clear was that the military purpose is to 
repel this armed attack; that is, to throw it back, stop it, and then 
to create peace and security in that area. 

The program has been to confine the hostilities to Korea as the least 
dangerous and most effective way of coming to a situation where both 
the attack stops and the desire to renew it stops. 

We think that if the campaign is continued in that way, we have 
the best chance that we have in any way we know of the Chinese being 
brought to the conclusion that they cannot achieve their purpose, 
which is to drive the United Nations forces out of Korea; that they 
will suffer very disastrous losses to themselves, and a great many 
harmful results will happen to them in the way of the losses of their 
trained manpower, and the absorption of the resources of China in a 
fight which is of no real] profit to China; and that the war will then 
stop, and a settlement will be made, which will have accomplished the 
military purposes of the UN. 

We hope then that it will be possible to go forward with the political 
purposes of the UN, and achieve those through discussion and agree- 
ment. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Kefauver? 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Knowland ? 


DATES OF OFFICE IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Secretary, did I understand from your 
prior testimony that you first came into the State Department on or 
about February 1, 1941; is that correct? 
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Secretary Acneson. It was on that day, I think. 

Senator Know.anp. Yes, and you continued as Assistant Secretary 
of State and Under Secretary of State down to about July 1, 1947, 
when you were Under Secretary, to return to your law firm? 

Secretary Acneson. That is correct. 

Senator Know.anv. You had a continuous service during those 
intervening years and then on January 21 up to the present time you 
have been Secretary of State of the United States. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. That would have placed you in the State De- 
partment during perhaps some of the most important years in our 
history, certainly in our recent years including the World War II 
period, the period of the World War II conferences leading up to the 
final peace settlements, would it not? 

In other words, you held a responsible position in the State De- 
partment at the time of the Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam Confer- 
ences ¢ 

Secretary Acneson. I was in the Department during those periods. 

Senator KnowLanp. My question was whether you had held a 
responsible position, and I assume being Assistant Secretary of State 
is a responsible position in the State ee is it not! 

Secretary AcuEson. I always regarded it that way, Senator. 


NATURE OF CONTINGENCY GUIDANCE PAPER 


Senator Knowianp. If I understand you correctly, in discussing 
special guidance paper No. 28 dated December 23, 1949, it was to 


prepare world opinion that the loss of Formosa was not really a serious 
blow. 

At the same time, if I understand you correctly, you do maintain 
that Formosa is and was of strategic importance and should not be 
allowed to fall into unfriendly hands; is that a fair résumé of your 
testimony in that regard ? 

Secretary Acneson. With a qualification on the latter, the very 
last thing you said, where you said it should not be allowed to fall 
into hostile hands. 

The desire was that it should not fall, but until the 25th of June 
1950 the Government had decided that it could not employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States to prevent that from happening, 
and that makes a very grave qualification. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Secretary, how do the people out in the 
field, these 458 who received this so-called public relations memo 
know when the State Department is giving them policy or propa- 
ganda? In short, if this paper is for propaganda purposes only, 
where are the policy papers which back up the statement that they 
were fully acquainted with the fact that you considered even on 
December 23, 1949, that Formosa was strategically important to this 
country ¢ 

Secretary AcHEson. Now, you have asked me two questions there 
at the same time, and it is a little difficult to answer them both. 

The people in the field are told by the heading here that this is 
what is known as a contingency guidance paper. That is, it is to 
deal with a contingency. It is quite clear to them that the con- 
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tingency is not one desired, but a contingency that may occur, and 
where you may have to deal with it. 

You asked me where the papers are which indicated the attitude 
of the State Department. Those are not sent out to these people in 
the field. Those are papers in the Department itself. 


STATEMENTS FROM THE WEDEMEYER REPORT 


Senator Knownanp. Mr. Secretary, General Wedemeyer was sent 
out at a time when I think you were not in the Department to make 
a report on China and Korea. That was in 1947. You are familiar 
with the Wedemeyer report, are you? 

Secretary Acnxrson,. I have read it; yes, sir. I don’t carry it all in 
my mind now. 

Senator KNowLanp. Are you familiar with this part of the Wede- 
meyer report, reading as follows: 

Unlike other powers, since VJ-day China has never been free to devote full 
attention to internal problems that were greatly confounded by 8 years of war. 
The current civil war has imposed an overwhelming financial and economic 
burden at a time when resources and energies have been dissipated and when in 
any event they would have been strained to the utmost to meet the problems 
of recovery. The National Government has consistently since 1927 opposed 
communism. Today the same political leaders and the same civil and military 
officials are determined to prevent their country from becoming a Communist- 
dominated state or Soviet satellite. Although the Japanese offered increasingly 
favorable surrender terms during the course of the war, China elected to remain 
steadfast with her allies. If China had accepted surrender terms approximately 
a million Japanese would have been released for employment against American 
forces in the Pacific. 

Are you familiar with that part of his report ¢ 

Secretary Acugson. I don’t remember it, sir. 

I listened to you read it. 

Senator KNow.anp. Do you agree that had the Government of the 
Republic of China negotiated a side deal with the Japanese during 
World War II, it would have freed approximately a million of their 
troops to be used against the Allies elsewhere ? 

Secretary AcueEson. I agree that it would have been most disad- 
vantageous. Whether it would have released those troops or not, I 
am not in position to say. 

Senator KNow.anp. The paragraph I read to you was from page 
768 of the so-called China white paper, which gave the Wedemeyer 
report on China, although the report on Korea was. not released until 
quite recently. 

Reading from page 773 of the China white paper, also from the 
Wedemeyer report, is this: 

A China dominated by Chinese Communists would be inimical to the interests 
of the United States, in view of their openly expressed hostility and active oppo- 
sition to those principles which the United States regards as vital to the peace 
of the world. 

Were you familiar with that part of General Wedemeyer’s state- 
ment ? 

Secretary AcuEson. I have listened to you read it, sir; yes. 

Senator Know.anp. He ends up his report on China with certain 
specific—what I assume he believed to be—constructive recommen- 
dations. 
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I read, on page 774: 

That China inform the United Nations promptly of her request to the Unitea 
States for increased material and advisory assistance. 

That China make effective use of her own resources in a program for economic 
reconstruction and initiate sound fiscal policies leading to reduction of bud- 
getary deficits. 

That China give continuing evidence that the urgently required political 
and military reforms are being implemented. 

That China accept American advisers as responsible representatives of the 
United States Government in specified military and economic fields to assist 
China in utilizing United States aid in the manner for which it is intended. 


That report, Mr. Secretary, was made in September of 1947. The 
report was not approved by the State Department, was it? 

Secretary AcnEson. The report was made to the President. 

Senator KNow.anp. It was made to the President. 

Secretary AcurEson. I think General Marshall has testified that he 
did not agree with certain recommendations in it; and I think that he 
had particular reference to the recommendation that they should 
request a trusteeship for Manchuria. 

Senator KNow.anp. You were back in the State Department, you 
testified this morning, at the time the China white paper was issued, 
were you not ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 


SUFFICIENCY OF PAST AID TO NATIONALISTS 


Senator Knownanp. Calling your attention to Roman numeral 
XVI, page Roman numeral XVI, in the letter of transmittal from 
yourself to the President of the United States, I would like to read 
that paragraph to you: 


It must be admitted frankly that the American policy of assisting the Chinese 
people in resisting domination by any foreign power or powers is now confronted 
with the gravest difficulties. The heart of China is in Communist hands. The 
Communist leaders have foresworn their Chinese heritage and have publicly 
announced their subservience to a foreign power, Russia, which during the last 
50 years, under czars and Communists alike, has been most assiduous in its 
efforts to extend its control in the Far East. In the recent past, attempts at 
foreign domination have appeared quite clearly to the Chinese people as external 
aggression and as such have been bitterly and in the long run successfully 
resisted. Our aid and encouragement have helped them to resist. In this case, 
however, the foreign domination has been masked behind the facade of a vast 
crusading movement which apparently has seemed to many Chinese to be wholly 
indigenous and national. 

Under these circumstances our aid has been unavailing. The unfortunate, 
but inescapable fact is, that the ominous result of a civil war in China was beyond 
the control of the Government of the United States. Nothing that this country 
did or could have done within the reasonable limits of its capabilities would have 
changed that result. Nothing that was left undone by this country has con- 
tributed to it. It was the product of internal Chinese forces, forces which this 
country tried to influence but could not. A decision was arrived at within China, 
if only a decision by default. 


Do you remember that part of your letter of transmittal ? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir, Senator. 

Senator Knowianp. Do you not feel, Mr. Secretary, that that is 
more of a defeatist approach to the problem of China than this Gov- 
ernment took on the situation in Greece, as an example, where the 
country was confronted with civil war, and where all the officials in 
the Government, at least have not been beyond criticism in either 
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their administrative capacity or perhaps other reasons, as in the case 
of China, and yet they were not rdehiadt die or washed off at that time, 
were they, in the Turkish rogram 

Secretary Acuerson. I don’t think that it is more defeatist an atti- 
tude than was taken in the other case. The circumstances were 
entirely different, and I think this is an accurate statement of the 
situation. 

Senator Know.anp. You believe there was nothing that the coun- 
try could have done that could have possibly changed the result / 

Secretary Acuerson. I think what we said there was, “within the 
reasonable limits of its capabilities.” I think with that qualification 
what was said in this letter is correct. 

Senator Know1anp. I see. You feel that nothing we could have 
done within the reasonable limits of our capabilities could have 
possibly changed the result in China ? 

Secretary Acueson. That is what I believe, and I think we did do 
a very great deal within the reasonable limits of our capabilities. 

Senator Knownanp. Now, let us turn to the policy memo of Decem- 
ber 23, which I think quite adequately reflects the policy of the De- 
partment, as ennunciated in the white paper; and let us go over a few 
of the paragraphs. 

On the background information, it states: 


DEGREE OF STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF FORMOSA 


Comment on Formosa is on the increase as the Communist advances on the 
Chinese mainland leave the island as the last substantial part of China under 
Nationalist control. 


I think that is substantially a statement:of fact; that that was the 
last substantial part of China under Nationalist control as of that 
date. 

Then, turning to subparagraph 3, you state: 

Groups in the United States who are inclined to be critical of the United States 
for failure to act to prevent loss of the island to the Communists, largely because 
of a mistaken popular conception of its strategic importance to United States 
defense in the Pacific. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you specifically at what time 
and by whom was the Department of State ever advised that the island 
was not of a strategic importance to the United States? 

Secretary AcuEson. May I, first of all, say that this is a policy in- 
formation paper; this is not a statement of the United States policy 
toward the Far East. 

Senator KnowLanp. You were advising 552 official American rep- 
resentatives abroad. 

Secretary Acugson. I just wanted to correct the title. 

Senator Knowtanp. I see. 

Secretary Acueson. You did not state it in just that way. 

In answer to your question, the State Department was not advised 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff or by anyone that Formosa was of no 
strategic importance to the United States. That I do not think is what 
this paragraph says. 

I think this paragraph talks about mistaken conceptions of its 
strategic importance to the United States in defense of the Pacific. 

There had been a great deal of talk, both before and after this 
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paper was issued, that the loss of Formosa would be catastrophic to 
the defense of the United States: indeed, there have been statements 
to the effect that if it were lost, the defense of the United States would 
be thrown back to our western coast. That, I think, is not a view 
which has been held within the Government. 

Senator Knowianp. The Supreme Commander in the Far East, 
General MacArthur, felt rather strongly on that subject; did he not ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. When I said “within the Govern- 
ment,” I meant within the Washington branches of the Government. 

Senator Knowranp. You are familiar with the fact, are you not, 
Mr. Secretary, from reading the testimony before this committee, that 
Secretary Marshall, General Bradley, General Collins, General Van- 
denberg, and Admiral Sherman have all stated that the island was 
of strategic importance and that it should not be allowed to fall into 
unfriendly hands? 

Secretary Acugson. I never had the slightest doubt about the fact 
that it was of strategic importance and that our Chiefs of Staff 
thought so, and that means should be taken, if they could be taken 
short of employing our forces, to prevent it from falling into hostile 
hands. 

That restriction as to the use of our forces was changed as of June 
25, 1950. 

Senator Know.anpb. Calling your attention, Mr. Secretary, to page 
4397 of the record of yesterday, June 1, let me read you the following: 


Without evidencing undue preoccupation with the subject, emphasize as 
appropriate any of the following main points : 


And then point No, 2: 
Formosa has no special military significance. 


From whom in the Military Establishment did the State Depart- 
ment get any advice, and the dates, if any, advising them that Formosa 
had no special military significance ‘ 

Secretary AcuEson. No one has advised the State Department that 
Formosa has no military significance. As I said yesterday and today, 
Senator, this is a directive as to the line to be taken in the event that 
Formosa falls, in order to minimize the damage to us. 

If it falls, therefore it is not in the hands of people friendly to the 
United States; this indicates that they should minimize that damage 
by saying that it has no special military significance. 

As [Said yesterday, this is a common attitude in dealing with things 
which are disadvantageous to us. 


MILITARY AID TO FORMOSA BEFORE KOREAN CONFLICT 


Senator KNow.anp. I call your attention to page 4398 of yesterday’s 
record, paragraph 4: 

In areas of insistent demand for United States action, particularly in the 
United States itself— 


I might say parenthetically I assume this was to build up public opin- 
ion in this country— 


we should occasionally make clear that seeking United States bases on Formosa, 
sending in troops— 
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and, so far as I know, General MacArthur has never advocated doing 
either one of these two— 

supplying arms, dispatching naval units, or taking any similar action would (a) 
accomplish no material good for China or its Nationalist regime. 

Now, in the light of the first statement I read this afternoon that 
this was the last substantial part under Natioualist control, how do 
you square that with the fact that if they were furnished some arms, 
or if, as we ultimately did, we dispatched naval units in the form of 
the Seventh Fleet, that would accomplish no material good for China 
or its Nationalist regime ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. Now, may I say, Senator, that in reading from 
the record you are still reading from the information paper ? 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INFORMATION PAPER OF DECEMBER 23, 1950 


Senator KNowLanp. I am reading from the information paper, but 
I believe that the information paper clearly fits in with the attitude 
expressed by the Department in the China white paper, which was 
prior to this document, and clearly fits in with the statement of the 
President of the United States on January 5, 1950, in which it was 
publicly announced then as a matter of the same policy which under- 
lines this document—No. 28, I have been reading from—in which the 
President says: 

Similarly the United States Government will not provide military aid or advice 
to Chinese forces on Formosa. 

I am merely trying to point out that I believe that, far from being 
a mere guidance paper in the event that certain things should happen, 
by the attitude which the Department took in its China white paper 
on or about August 1 of that same year, and by the ultimate state- 
ment of the President on January 5 of the following year, this paper 
clearly enunciated the policy which we were following .in regard to 
Formosa. 


MINIMIZING POSSIBLE LOSS OF FORMOSA 


Secretary AcHrson. The object of my observation was to make it 
clear in the record that you are reading from the information paper. 
Now, you argue that the information paper in some respects does state 
policies agreed upon within the Government. 

If you ask me, as I think you started out by asking me, why this 
paper says that in areas of insistent demand for United States action, 
particularly in the United States itself, we should occasionailly-make 
clear that seeking United States bases on Formosa, sending in troops, 
supplying arms, dispatching naval units, or taking any similar action 
would accomplish no material good for China or its Nationalist 
regime—why is that said? That again is part of this information 
paper which tells people how to deal with minimizing the damage 
from a possible fall of Formosa. 

Since we were precluded by the decisions of our own Government 
from sending in any treops or dispatching naval units, the line that 
is recommended here, which people are told to take, is that that would 
not accomplish any good, since you could not do it under the decision, 
and since the whole paper is based on the assumption that you are 
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minimizing the effects of the fall of Formosa, you say that since you 
couldn’t do it, it wouldn’t have done any good to do it anyway. 


NATURE OF THE INFORMATION PAPER 


BE rk ge ee 


Senator Know.anp. Calling your attention to page 4396, now, 
you have assumed full responsibility for this paper. J just can’t 
a frankly believe that you feel that the manner in which this paper 
is worded has no significance, except as a direction of propaganda 
effort, because if you read at the bottom on paragr aph B, it says this— 
4 this is the State Department speaking to 450 of its representatives 
if abroad, and I quote: 

All material should be used best—to do what? 
to counter the false impressions that— 

Now, you are not certainly trying to kid your own representatives 
abroad, and what are these things which the State Department says 
to 450 representatives abroad are “false i impressions 


1. Formosa’'s retention would save the Chinese Government. 


Well, surely, the paper itself having said that Formosa was prac- 
tically the last area possessed by the ‘Chinese Re public, its loss and 


a the loss of the 500,000 non-Communist troops on the island would cer- 
4 tainly be damaging to the cause of the Republic of China, and yet 


in this document you say that that is a false impression. 

Now, I can see how in a policy statement you might indicate to 
try and discount the loss of the island, but it wouldn't be a false state- 
ment. 


Baeiceicuaean 


| Further on you say also as a false statement : 

a Its loss would seriously damage the interests of either the United States 
a or other countries opposing communism. 

7 It has been testified to here by Admiral Sherman and others, even 
a though he didn’t quite agree eye to eye that it would be as damaging 
EY as General MacArthur believed—General MacArthur's testimony, 
a as I recall, was it might force our defenses back on the Pacific Coast 
Be States of Oregon, Washington, and California—Admiral Sherman 
Es didn’t go that far, but he did maintain that it would seriously damage 
. the sea and air communications between the Philippines and Japan. 
P Now, you yourself have testified and in your speech on January 
5 12, 1950, before the National Press Club drew our line of defense and 
be included both Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines. 

a Admiral Sherman has testified that the loss of Formosa would 
a seriously damage our communications, even in that part of the area. 
3 So on what basis do you say that it would be a false impression that 
i its loss would seri iously damage the interests of either the United 


States or of other countries opposing communism ? 


INTENT OF THE POLICY INFORMATION PAPER 


ey asec ts. 


a Secretary AcHEsON. Again, Senator, I must point out, as I have 
over and over again, that this paper is a direction to people making 
broadcasts how they should deal with these problems in the event that 
Formosa falls. 

They were to minimize the effect of it and the paper, therefore, says 
that you should counter certain impressions, because if those impres- 
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sions stay in people’s minds, then the consequences of the fall are 
maximized rather than minimi 

So it tells them what are the impressions to counter. That is the 
attitude which was to be taken in the event of a fall or imminent fall. 

Senator Know.anp. But, Mr. Secretary, they were not false im- 
pressions, because subsequent to that time, by putting the Seventh 
Fleet in the Formosa Channel you yourself have testified that, in your 
judgment, that is what prevented Formosa from falling. So it cer- 
tainly was not a false impression that the use of naval forces could 
not help sustain the Government of the Republic of China. 

Secretary Acugson. There is nothing in aie which says that it 
would be a false impression to believe that the use of the fleet would 
not save Formosa. That isn’t in this paragraph that you are reading 
at all. You are reading paragraph B and the whole part of para- 
graph B, where the words “false impressions” are used relates to four 
points, and I was saying what this paper says is that you must try to 
counter those impressions. If you do counter them, then the damage 
done by the fall of Formosa is minimized. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO FORMOSA 


Senator Know.anp. Mr. Secretary, you were not, were you, in favor 
of giving arms and assistance to the Republic of China at the time 
this paper was drafted ? 

Secretary Acnurson. At the time this paper was drafted we were 
giving arms to the Republic of China on Formosa. We were giving 
it out of the $125 million appropriation. 

On the 27th of December, which is after this paper went out, the 
proposition was made that we should give more ai than that, and 
senda mission. I was not in favor of that proposal, because it seemed 
to me that by the very hypothesis of the proposal, it was a useless one 
and could not accomplish what was desired. 

The only thing I thought it would accomplish would be to involve 
the prestige of the United States in an event which everybody had 
agreed seemed to be impossible to prevent. 

Chairman Russett. Your time has expired. Senator McMahon. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Lodge. 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Fulbright. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russety. Senator Tobey. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Sparkman. 


INSTANCES WHEN RED CHINA WAS KEPT OUT OF UN AGENCIES 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, this morning you testified, if 
I recall correctly, that the matter of seating Communist China in the 
United Nations or one of its specialized agencies or associated bodies 
had been tried 77 times; is that right ? 

Secretary Acugson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMan. And the United States had led the fight each 
time in opposition to it? 
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Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. And had succeeded 76 times? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And even the one time that had gone against 
us had been reversed at the very next meeting; is that right ? 

Secretary AcHgson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Mr. Secretary, I wonder would it be very much 
trouble to compile those instances and have them added in the 
appendix ? 

Secretary Acurson. I have them compiled and will furnish them 
immediately, right now. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like for that to be made 
an exhibit, if we may. 

Chairman Russe... The compilation referred to by Senator Spark- 
man - the Secretary of State will be printed in the appendix of the 
record. 

(The document above referred to will be found in the appendix of 
this record.) 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, I suppose it is not broken down 
by showing the votes of the individual countries, is it ? 

Secretary AcHrson. No, sir; it is not. Just the number of votes. 

Senator SparKMAN. The result each time? 

Secretary Acueson. The result each time and where the United 
States voted each time. 

Chairman Connatiy. And the question each time. 

Secretary AcHEson. And the question each time; yes, sir. 


Senator Witry. Is the vote ruled by majority vote? 

Secretary AcHeson. In all instances except the Security Council 
it is by majority vote. Sometimes the majority requires two-thirds, 
sometimes a simple majority. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, one other thing I want to see if 
I can get straight now. You testified about it this morning. 


FORMOSA POLICY, OCTOBER 1948 TO JUNE 1950 


I am not asking you to repeat, but I want to be certain that I 
understood correctly. Back in 1948 I think it was you said that the 
military department, our Defense Department or our departments 
at that time I suppose it was, our military forces anyhow, informed 
you that with our weakened military strength we could not use our 
forces to defend Formosa. 

Secretary Acueson. May I just get straight that I was not in the 
Government in 1948, Senator Sparkman ? 

Senator SparkMAN. You made the statement as I understood it 
that from 1948 until June 25, 1950-——— 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 

Senator Sparkman. The policy had been so-and-so. 

Secretary Acnrson. That is correct, and all I want to point out is 
that this had been the policy under my predecessor and under me. 

Senator SparKMAN. Was your predecessor General Marshall ? 

Secretary AcHgEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAn. All right. 

Secretary Acneson. Therefore from the time of October 1948 until 
June 25, 1950, it was the unanimously agreed upon policy of all the 
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departments of the Government approved by the President that we 
could not and should not use our forces for the defense of Formosa. 
Senator SparkMAN. And that remained true until June 25, 1950? 


Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 
STATE DEPARTMENT CAREER OF WITNESS 


Senator SparkMan. Now, Mr. Secretary, when did you come into 
the State Department first ? 

Secretary Acurson. I came in on the Ist of February 1941. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Who was then Secretary of State? 

Secretary Acurson. Cordell Hull. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. And then how long did you remain? 

Secretary AcnEson. I remained there, changing my office duties 

Senator SparRKMAN. I wonder, if you haven’t already done that, if 
you might detail that for us. If that is already in the record, I do 
not ask you to repeat it. 

Senator Brewster. It is in the record. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Go ahead. 

Secretary Acugson. The specific duties that I had are not in the 
record, but the fact is that I was Assistant Secretary from February 
1941 to sometime in August 1945, and then became Under Secretary. 
I had various different duties as Assistant Secretary, but perhaps that 
isn’t important. 

Senator SparkMAN. And then you remained Under Secretary from 
sometime in 1947 until what time / 

Secretary AcHEsSON. From sometime in 1945, August 1945, I was 
made Under Secretary, and I resigned effective the last day of June 
1947. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Now was Mr. Hull still Secretary when you be- 
vame Under Secretary ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir. Mr. Hull retired as Secretary in 1944 
and Mr. Stettinius became Secretary. He retired in 1945 and Mr. 
Byrnes became Secretary. He retired in January 1947 and General 
Marshall became Secretary. 

Senator SparKMAN. And then you left the Department in 1947 and 
then went back in 1949? 

Secretary Acuerson. The 21st of January 1949 I went back as 
Secretary. 

Senator SparKMAN. And you went back as Secretary ? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. And you have been there continuously since 
that time. But it was a military decision with reference to our in- 
ability to defend Formosa ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir; that was the view and recommenda- 
tion of the Military Establishment. The policy was unanimously 
concurred in by all the departments having concern with this matter. 

Senator SparkMAN. Were you in the State Department when our 
forces were withdrawn from Korea? 





WITHDRAWAL OF UNITED STATES FORCES FROM KOREA 


_ Secretary Acueson. I think I was. I think they were withdrawn 
in June 1949, but may I look that up? Yes, sir; the withdrawal of 
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United States forces was begun on September 15, 1948. At that time 
1 was not in the State Department. 

In November 1948 the withdrawal was halted at the request of the 
State Department, and a regimental combat team of 7,500 men was 
retained. The withdrawal of the regimental combat team was begun 
in the spring of 1949 and completed June 29, 1949. 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you know whether or not the withdrawal of 
our forces from Korea was a military decision ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. It was both, sir. The withdrawal was under- 
taken as a result of decisions of the United Nations, and the recom- 
mendation that both the Russian forces in the north and our forces in 
the south should be withdrawn. 

The Russians withdrew theirs, or said they withdrew theirs, some- 
what before we did. I think theirs were said to be withdrawn at the 
end of 1948. 

It was our view that the South Koreans were not at that time in a 
sufficient state of preparation to really maintain internal order and, 
therefore, working with the South Korean Government, we kept a 
group of troops, a ‘regimental combat team, there until June 29, 1949. 

Senator SparKMAN. In the meantime had the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea been sent over 

Secretary Acueson. To finish my answer on that, Senator—— 

Senator SparkMAN. I am sorry. 

Secretary AcuEson. This was the State Department aspect of it; 
and this matter was not only concurred in, but recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who thought that the troops were badly needed 
elsewhere. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Do you remember the circumstances under 
which the marines were withdrawn from China ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think I can find out; I have not got it in 
mind. 

Senator SparKMAN. If you will cover that Monday in your state- 
ment—I do not ask you to look it up now. 

Secretary Acurson. I can probably find it in just a moment. 

Senator SparkMAN, All right. 

Secretary Acngson. I cannot lay my hands on it right now. I will 
try to cover that Monday. 

Senator SPARKMAN. We will return to it later. 


PRESS CLUB SPEECH ON DEFENSE LINE IN PACIFIC AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
BEYOND IT 


Mr. Secretary, there was some discussion this morning and also this 
afternoon of your speech before the National Press Club. I have a 
copy of it here and I think I should like to read two or three para- 
graphs at this time and ask you just what your meaning was. I quote: 


What is the situation in regard to the military security of the Pacific area and 
what is our policy in regard to it? 

In the first place, the defeat and the disarmament of Japan has placed upon 
the United States the necessity of assuming the military defense of Japan so 
long as that is required, both in the interest of our security and in the interests 
of the security of the entire Pacific area and in all honor in the interest of Jap- 
anese security. We have American and there are Australian troops in Japan. 
I am not in a position to speak for the Australians but I can assure you that 
there is no intention of any sort of abandoning or weakening the defenses of 
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Japan and tnat whatever arrangements are to be made, either through perma- 
nent settlement or otherwise, that defense must and shall be maintained. 

This defensive perimeter runs along the Aleutians to Japan and then goes to the 
Ryukyus. We hold important defense positions in the Ryukyu Islands and these 
we will continue to hold. In the interest of the population of the Ryukyu Islands, 
we will at an appropriate time offer to hold these islands under trusteeship of 
the United Nations. But they are essential parts of the defensive perimeter 
of the Pacific and they must and will be held. 

The defensive perimeter runs from the Ryukyus to the Philippine Islands. Our 
relations, our defensive relations with the Philippines, are contained in agree- 
ments between us. Those agreements are being loyally carried out and will be 
loyally carried out. Both peoples have learned by bitter experience the vita] 
connections between our mutual defense requirements. We are in no doubt about 
that and it is hardly necessary for me to say an attack on the Philippines could 
not and would not be tolerated by the United States. But I hasten to add that no 
one perceives the imminence of any such attack. 

So far as the military security of other areas in the Pacific is concerned, it 
must be clear that no person can guarantee these areas against military attack. 
But it must also be clear that such a guaranty is hardly sensible or necessary 
within the realm of practical relationship. 

Should such an attack occur—one hesitates to say where such an armed attack 
could come from—the initial reliance must be on the people attacked to resist 
it and then upon the commitments of the entire civilized world under the Charter 
of the United Nations which so far has not proved a weak reed to lean on by 
any people who are determined to protect their independence against outside 
aggression. 

That is correctly quoted, is it not? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, as I understand, there were two things 
covered in that: First, our responsibility, that is, the United States 
responsibility, to defend Japan, the Ryukyu Islands—Okinawa is in 
the Ryukyus, is it not? 

Secretary Acugson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And the Philippines; is that correct? 

Secretary AcHgson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Down through the Aleutians and down that 
ring ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. That is where we had our troops, at those places 
you just mentioned. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. And you were saying that it is the in- 
dividual responsibility of the United States to defend those areas? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. Now, there has been a great deal said about 
this statement omitting Korea, Formosa, and other areas. Now, am I 
you intended, and to me it seems to be clear in the statement that you 
correct in my understanding that in a second part of your statement 
made that the defense of those areas was not the individual responsibi- 
lity of the United States, but of the United Nations? 

Secretary AcuEson. It depended in the first instance on the people 
themselves. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes; the will of the people themselves to put 
up such defense as they could. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; and then upon the Charter of the 
United Nations and the responsibility of its members under that 
Charter. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, now, were you intending in any way to 
say that we had no concern with Korea or Formosa or any of the other 
areas ¢ 
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Secretary AcuEson. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. But that our concern was to us by reason of 
being a member of the United Nations; is that correct? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Now, following that, in your speech you went 
on and discussed some of the essentials of United States assistance 
to these various areas; and I noticed this statement with reference 
to Korea: 

ECONOMIC AID TO KOREA 


In Korea we have taken great steps which have ended our military occupation, 
and in cooperation with the United Nations have established an independent 
and sovereign country, recognized by nearly all the rest of the world. 

We have given that nation great help in getting itself established. We are 
asking the Congress to continue that help until it is firmly established, and that 
legislation is now pending before the Congress. 

Now, that was in the beginning of the year before the aggression 
took place, the calendar year, was it not ? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir. That was in January 1950, and the 
aggression took place about 6 months later. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Did Congress vote the assistance that you 
asked for there? 

Secretary Acnueson. Yes; I believe it did. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. Do you remember the date ? 

Secretary Acueson. The dates are not clear in my mind. 

I believe that the first thing that happened was that the bill was 
defeated in the House, by a narrow margin 

Senator SparKMAN. Do you have the date of that first vote in the 
House ? 

Secretary AcHgEson. I will furnish it. 

Senator SparkMAN. Will you supply it, please ? 

Secretary Acueson. I do not have it here. 

And then, the bill was passed in the Senate, and on reconsideration 
in the House, it was passed as an Act. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. And it became an Act on what date? Do you 
know; and if not, will you supply that date? 

Secretary AcueEson. I will supply that. I just don’t have it before 
me. 


ARMS AID TO NATIONALISTS 


Senator SparKMAN. Now, Mr. Secretary, did I understand you to 
say that we were giving arms aid to the Nationalists on Formosa in 
1949 and 1950? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; under the $125 million program 
which was in the Act of 1948, actually passed in 1949. 

Senator SparkMAN. Did General MacArthur ever urge or recom- 
mend additional aid to the Nationalists on Formosa, prior to the out- 
break of trouble June 25, 1950? 

Secretary Acuzson. I really don’t know the answer to that question. 
I don’t recall. He may have done it. 

Senator SparkMan. Of course that might have gone through the 
military channels, anyhow, rather than through your Department, 
might it not? 
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Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir. If he recommended it, it would have 
gonetothem. I don’t remember any recommendation, but I will again 
try to look that up. 

Senator Witey. That was outside of his scope, anyway, wasn’t it, 
at that time? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. I didn’t mean that he was required to do it, 
but I wanted to know if he did. 


IMPRESSIONS THAT THE INFORMATION PAPER SOUGHT TO DISPEL 


Now, Mr. Secretary, going back to this December 28 bulletin or 
information paper, I want to get something clear in my mind, and 
that is—under part 3, headed “Treatment,” paragraph B, “All ma- 
terial should be used best to counter the false impressions that :” 

Now, if I understood correctly, Senator Knowland was transferring 
that “false impressions” to some of the things that you said it did not 
apply to. 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think Senator Knowland meant to do 
that. 

Senator Sparkman. I will change that. 

You did say that the question of false impression applied only to 
items 1, 2, 3, and 4, which immediately followed that ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And those false impressions are given as 
follows: 

1. Formosa’s retention could save the Chinese Government : 

2. The United States has a special interest in or “design on” the island or any 
military bases on Formosa; 

3. Its loss would seriously damage the interests of either the United States 
or of other countries opposing communism ; 

4. The United States is responsible for or committed in any way to act to 
save Formosa. 

Now, those are the only four things in this paper, covered by that 
term “false impressions,” is that right? 

Secretary AcHeEson. That is right, sir. 

I think, in the first one, the one numbered 1 you read the word 
“would” as “could.” 

Senator SparkMAN. That letter is missing. 

It should be “would” ? 

Secretary AcugEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. I will write it in, “would save the Chinese 
Government.” 

Therefore, the paper did not intend to say that any of the other 
things in it—or, J will put it this way: Did not intend to say, by the 
statement under paragraph B, that any things other than those four 
were false, or were false impressions ¢ 

Secretary Acuerson. No, it did not say that. 

Senator SparKMAN. And this paper was issued primarily for the 
purpose of directing or giving direction to those of our people scat- 
tered all over the world who were in charge of what we might call 
propaganda ¢ 

Secretary Acnrson. That is correct. sir: yes. 

Senator SparkMANn. And was limited to that ? 
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Secretary Acurson. That was the sole purpose. 

Senator SparKMAN. And at the very time that was issued, we were 
actually supplying arms aid to the Nationalists on Formosa / 

Secretary AcuEson. Arms, aid, yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russevt. Senator Hunt? 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Cain? 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Stennis? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Flanders? 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Long? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.tx. Senator Gillette? 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russerti. Senator Brewster ? 


PROCEDURAL MATTER 


Senator Brewster. Before I ask a question, I would like to present 

procedural. question. It will not be deducted, I trust, from my 
time. 

Chairman Russeiy. Pardon ? 

Senator Brewster. Before I start questioning, I want to raise a 
procedural question. 

Chairman Russet. That does not count against your time. 

Senator Brewster. Yesterday, the Senator from Texas brought 
into the discussion the views of a Senator not a member of this com- 
mittee, and, in a rather challenging air, asked if anybody would 
dissent from the statement which he had ‘made, regarding the views 
of that Senator. 

Chairman Connatty. What was that? 

I don’t understand what you are talking about. 

Senator SparkMAN. The other Senator from Texas? 

Senator Brewster. The senior Senator from Texas, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Chairman Connatiy. Who did I bring in? 

Senator Brewster. A gentleman by the name of Taft. 

Chairman Connauzy. I recall him; I have heard of him. 

Chairman Russe... This is not a procedural matter, up to now. 

Senator Brewster. I will bring it to a procedural matter, because 

I did make a brief reply, and I wanted to determine the accuracy 
of it; and Senator Ledge also participated in it. 

I am now going to ask. the unanimous consent of this committee 
that there be incorporated in the appendix of this record, as this 
is the second or third time that the name of Senator Taft has been 
brought in, the precise statement which he made on this matter 
on the floor of the Senate, covering in detail his position, which 
seems to be a matter of interest and I think in justice to him, that 
should be clarified in the record. 

Chairman Connatty. I did not refer to anything he said on the 
floor. I read a newspaper account of the statement that he made: 
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that his complaint was that Congress had not been consulted about 
going into Korea; but that if it had been consulted he would have 
voted favorably ; that is all I said. 

Senator Brewster. That is all you said, but there is a great deal 
more to it than that. I think if the views of a Senator are going to 
be incorporated in the record he is certainly entitled to have an accurate 
statement of those views, and I am sure the Senator from Texas would 
be the last one who would desire to misrepresent his position. 

Chairman Connatiy. I am not. I simply represented what I saw 
inthe paper. I donot know what he said on the floor. 

Chairman RusseL,. Without objection the remarks will be incor- 
porated in the appendix. 

(Speech of Hon. Robert A. Taft, June 28, 1950, will be found in 
the appendix.) 

Chairman Connatty. All right. 

Senator Brewster. Thank you. 

Chairman Connat_y. The remarks incorporate nearly everything 
that is printed nowadays. 


UNITED STATES DEFENSE PERIMETER AND AREAS BEYOND IT 


Senator Brewsrer. I was interested, Mr. Secretary, in your dis- 
tinguishing of the position on Formosa and Korea, as I understood it, 
as to the United States’ sphere of interest and responsibility and the 
United Nations’. I think, possibly, that is the first time, under the 
questioning of the Senator from Alabama, that that distinction has 
been brought out here. I think it is a very interesting and valuable 
one. 

You did contemplate, I understand then, that the United Nations 
might be interested in Formosa and Korea to a greater extent than 
the United States especial security interests require ? 

Secretary AcHEson. Senator, let me try to make this position quite 
clear. In the first part of the remarks which Senator Sparkman read, 
he referred to my description of what I called the defense perimeter 
of the United States. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson. And in all the places mentioned by me there 
were United States troops stationed there, as of right. 

Those troops are there; they must defend themselves; that is where 
our troops defend the interests of the United States. Therefore, it 
is the United States special defense perimeter; that is what I was try- 
ing to say. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Secretary Acneson. Then, in order not to create the impression 
that we had no interest anywhere else, I pointed out what Senator 
Sparkman also read, and that in regard to other areas of the Far 
East, I said so far as the military security of other areas in the Pacific 
is concerned, it must be clear that no person can guarantee these areas 
against military attack; that is, no person can say that an attack will 
not occur, obviously. But it must also be clear that such a guaranty 
is hardly sensible or necessary within the realm of practical rela- 
tionship. 

Should such an attack occur, one hesitates to say where such an 
armed attack could come from. The initial reliance must be on the 
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respect to the Korean war, it was always necessary to give considera- 

entire civilized world under the Charter of the United Nations, which 

so far has not proved a weak reed to lean upon by any people who are 

determined to protect their independence against outside aggression. 
I think what I said is very clear, indeed. 


NATURE OF OUR DEFENSE PERIMETER 


Senator Brewster. Yes. I was trying to phrase it accurately, as 
accurately as I could, and I hope that I did. The areas outside the 
ones you had mentioned now in the occupation of American troops 
at that time, that was in January 1950—— 

Secretary Acurson. That was January 12, 1950. 

Senator Brewster. 1950—that those other areas were primarily the 
responsibility of the local inhabitants, plus the obligations under the 
United Nations Charter. 

Secretary Acnrson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Brewster. It was true that at that time we had within the 
preceding year withdrawn our troops from Korea ? 

Secretary Acurson. We had withdrawn them—I spoke on January 
12, 1950, and the troops, the last troops, had been withdrawn on June 
29, I believe the date was, 1949. 

Senator Brewster. So that 6 months earlier we had completed the 
withdrawal of our troops from Korea? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And to that extent if they had been in Korea at 
that time, then would your statement regarding our defense perimeter 
have included that, do I understand ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I don’t know, Senator, what I would 
have said in the speech if the circumstances had been different. 

Senator Brewster. I say that because you apparently were rather 
meticulous in saying that it happened our troops were occupying 
these areas as a matter of right and therefore they were the areas we 
would defend. 

I think you must discriminate between whether you base it on oc- 
cupation or whether you base it on our defense perimeter. 

Secretary Acurson. What I was speaking about here was our de- 
fense perimeter. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson. And these are places where we have troops, 
these are places from a military point of view which are essential to 
the defense of the United States. 

Senator Brewster. Then you were speaking of these areas which 
you have named where our troops were as a part of the defense perim- 
eter of the United States essential to our security ? 

Secretary Acurson. It happened that the two things coincide. 

Senator Brewster. Therefore, you did not at that time include 
either Korea or Formosa within the so-called defense perimeter ? 

Secretary AcueEson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Or as essential to the security of the United 
States to keep out of hostile hands? 

Secretary Acneson. Well, I did not include them as places where 
in order to defend the United States we would commit troops, and I 
have already pointed out that that was the policy of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in regard to Formosa. 
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DISTINCTION WHERE WE ARE WILLING TO USE TROOPS AND WHERE NOT 


Senator Brewster. Let’s stick to Formosa for a minute. Do you 
distinguish between what is essential to our security to keep out of 
hostile hands and what we would be prepared to commit troops to 
defend ? 

Secretary AcHEson. You mean is there a distinction in my own 
mind ? 

Senator Brewster. Yes; do you distinguish ? 

Secretary Acugson. Yes, sir; very clearly so. One is those places 
where it is our governmental policy to use our troops, and the other 
where it is not our governmental policy to use our troops. 

Senator Brewster. Although it may be essential to our security or 
very desirable for our national security that they be kept out of hostile 
hands? 

Secretary Acurson. There are many, many places where it is very 
desirable that they should be kept out of hostile hands where we do 
not have a policy to commit troops. Of course, the whole United 
Nations business is something different again. 

Senator Brewsrer. Were the orders to the Navy regarding For- 
mosa predicated on the Korean action or on the hazard ? 

Secretary Acnrson. What? 

Senator Brewster. I am giad you are having difficulty m hearing ? 

Secretary Acueson. Is this your revenge? 

Senator Brewster. I shall speak lower than ever. [Laughter. | 

Was the direction to the Seventh Fleet to defend Formosa an inci- 
dent of our action in Korea ? 

Secretary Acuerson. It grew out of the attack in Korea; yes, sir. 


KOREA'S IMPORTANCE TO THE UNITED STATES AND UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Brewster. And do you now consider that Korea is of great 
strategic importance to the United States? 

Secretary AcHrson. I do not think that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have ever determined, or rather I think that they have not determined, 
that Korea is of strategic importance to the United States. 

Korea is of very great importance to the United States and to the 
United Nations because it is there that the first great effort of col- 
lective security is being made to repel an armed attack. 

Senator Brewster. And in that respect Korea is distinct from 
Formosa, which is regarded as of very considerable strategic signifi- 
cance that it shall not fall into hostile hands? 

Secretary AcHgson. Well, it is different in the strategic aspect. 
Now, I do not want to get put in the position of saying that our 
interest in carrying on the Korean War is any different or less than 
our interest in anything else. Somebody may misinterpret my answers 
to your questions, and I am most anxious that that shall not be done. 

Senator Brewster. And the action in Korea then is primarily not 
with regard to the defense perimeter of the United States or its se- 
curity but primarily with regard to Communist aggression and its 
sinister significance to the peace of the world and to the United 
Nations / 

Secretary Acnerson. It is motivated by the security of the United 
States, because this whole question of collective secur ity is one of the 
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bases of our own security; and, therefore, when this attack occurred 
in Korea and Korea appealed to the United Nations for assistance 
against an unprovoked armed attack, it was of the greatest importance 
that the collective-security system should work, the United Nations 
should come to the assistance of Korea, and that this attack should be 
repelled, because, if that is not done, then I think the whole system of 
collective security will begin to disintegrate. 

Senator Brewster. My vast respect for your intellectual agility 
leads me to think, to hope at any rate, that you did understand my 
question. 

I thought I phrased it quite candidly that our action in Korea was 
not because Korea was a part of our defense perimeter or vital to our 
security, but because of our interest in collective security along with 
the United Nations. That was my question, and I gather that your 
answer to that is “Yes.” 

Secretary Acueson. I think your first question was a little different 
from your second one. I think I have answered your second one quite 
clearly. 

Senator Brewster. But that is the point I intended at any rate to 
make, so that the interest in the Korean situation is one common to the 
United Nations in the varying degree in which the United Nations are 
concerned with repelling the menace of communism. 

Secretary Acueson. It is the menace of communism and it is per- 
haps even more particularly the menace of the armed attack put on 
by the Communist conspiracy and the Communist group. 

Senator Brewster. Yen; and the fact that we had contributed 


approximately 90 percent of the outside aid to South Korea is not a 


measure necessarily of our interest but rather of the fact that we 
happen to be in a position to do that, while I think you have said the 
other countries have considerable responsibilities in other areas. 

Secretary Acueson. Our forces were very close to the scene and 
close to it in considerable numbers, and the other reasons that you 
have given; yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. But, subject only to the relative contributions 
which these various countries are able to make, they all have an equal 
interest with us as far as the principle of collective security is con- 
cerned. 

Secretary Acueson. I think it is just as vital to them as it is to us. 


RECOGNITION AND SEATING OF RED CHINA 


Senator Brewster. This morning you indicated that our position 
had been resolute against the recognition of Red China, I believe. 

Secretary Acueson. I think this morning we were talking about 
the entry of Chinese Communists into the United Nations. 

Senator Brewster. That is right; that is what I referred to. 

Secretary Acuerson. Or are you talking now about recognition? 
That is what you said. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. Well, I will change—do you distinguish 
between the two? 

Secretary Acueson. Of course, Senator. One is the question of 
the recognition by this Government of some government as the govern- 
ment of the particular country. 
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The other one has to do with the admission into the United Nations 
of a government. In one we can determine whom we recognize. 
We are part of a larger organization which determines what govern- 
ment can represent a country in the United Nations. 

Senator Brewster. Is it conceivable that we could recognize Com- 
munist China without admitting them to the United Nations? 

Secretary AcnEson. We certainly could, but—— rif 

Senator Brewster. Well, I mean without favoring their admission. 

Secretary AcnEson. We are not recognizing the Communist author- 
ities in China. We are not contemplating doing it. We are opposed 
to it. 

Senator Brewster. You have never contemplated it? 

Secretary Acneson. No. Weare not contemplating it; haven’t con- 
templated it. We have been against it. We have taken that attitude 
with other countries, and we have opposed the entry of these people 
into the various organs of the United Nations. 

Senator Brewster. You have never indicated any of the conditions 
under which Communist China might be recognized ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. We have always recognized the Na- 
tionalist government. 

Senator Brewster. I would like to quote from a statement to the 
Foreign Relations Committee by Secretary Acheson. This appears 
in the New York Herald Tribune. : 

Secretary Acneson. Thisis what? Would you tell me what you are 
now quoting, Senator? 

Senator Brewster. This is quoting Secretary Acheson. I was going 
to read you the question, and I think it speaks for itself as to its 
source. 

Secretary Acurson. I mean the date. 

Senator Brewster. No; I cannot give you the date. It appears in 
this document which I have just had included in the record; so you 
will find it there. I have secured the discussion. I think it was on 
either January 10 or January 13, 1950. 


ACHESON TESTIMONY TO FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE ON FAR EAST, 
JANUARY 1950 


I went to the Foreign Relations Committee, and I went over as 
much of the records as I could during the noon hour, and I have one 
of the volumes here. I think, however, from its contents, you may be 
able to identify it. 

Secretary Acheson was quoted as making the suggestion to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations yesterday. According to the Senator from Texas, 
Mr. Connally, the Secretary said Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines were the 
American line of security in the Western Pacific, and that with bases on this 
line the position would be impregnable. He said he would not speak for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, although he gave the impression that he knew something 
of their views. He strongly reaffirmed President Truman’s stand against send- 
ing military forces or military advice to the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa. 


It was on January 5, 1950, I believe that the President announced 
that he would not send any more aid, military aid; was that not right? 

Secretary Acnrson. That he would not send additional military aid. 

Senator Brewster. Additional military aid. 

Secretary Acurson. Outside of the $125 million. 
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Senator Brewster (reading) : 


He said he alone was responsible for the State Department’s confidential 
guidance message of December 23, telling its officials abroad to prepare for the 
loss of Formosa to the Communists. Acheson said that several important prob- 
lems had come to a head since Congress adjourned 3 months ago. One of them 
was possible American recognition of Communist China. On this point he 
reminded Senators that the Communists now control all of China, except a few 
isolated areas, which the administration saw no need for haste in recognizing. 
He said American recognition would depend on future events, including assur- 
ances that Chinese Communists would protect the safety of American citizens 
and obey international law. He distinctly stated that beyond the line laid down 
the United States could not assure the rest of the Far East against attack. 

That refers to your statement. But that at least would imply clearly 
that the discussion of recognition was at least having consideration. 
Do you recall that ? 

Chairman Connatiy. May I interrupt? What were you quoting 
me there about? You said somethng about the Senator from Texas 
said so-and-so. 

Senator Brewster. That is right. You were purporting to quote 
Secretary Acheson. 

Chairman Connatiy. In that whole statement ? 

Senator Brewster. Most of it. 

Chairman ConnatLy. I don’t agree to that. 

Senator Brewster. In my going over the record—— 

Chairman Connatxy. I thought you were quoting something ver- 
batim. You are telling what somebody else said. 

Senator Brewster. Since you used that against Senator Taft, I am 
sure you won’t take exception to the same tactics being used against 

ou. 

Chairman Connatty. If you will tell the truth like I did, I won’t. 

Senator Brewster. I was quite clear that I could not designate the 
source of this. I understood it came from 

Chairman Conna.ty. I can’t tell from your reading—— 

Senator Brewster. It is a newspaper report. 

Chairman Connatiy. What I am supposed to have said. 

Senator Brewster. This is from a newspaper report, which is all 
the identification the Senator from Texas gave me of the Taft quota- 
tion. 

Chairman Connatiy. You have had your come-back on Senator 
Taft and put his speech in the record; so, you ought to be satisfied. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Brewster. I cannot believe that the newspaper reporter or 
Senator Connally, from that one statement alone, gave the interview 
which appears here, but I have not been able to go through the record 
of January 13, when the clerk advised me the matter was further 
discussed. 

Secretary Acuerson. I think what you have read from the trans- 
cript of the committee is a correct report. I have no recollection of 
this newspaper article or of what is reported here. 





CONDITIONS OF RECOGNITION DISCUSSED 


Senator Brewster. You do not think that you ever stated that 
American recognition would depend on future events, including as- 
surances that Chinese Communists would protect the safety of Ameri- 
can citizens and obey international law? 
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Secretary Acurson. Well, I think that in many discussions which 
have been had about the recognition of various governments we have 
always pointed out that the conditions of recognition are that the 
governments seeking recognition have to undertake certain respon- 
sibilities, and have to be in certain positions, and doubtless we have 
discussed that in the committee many, many times. 

I remember very clearly that on several occasions the committee 
and I have agreed that no action of any sort of recognizing the Chi- 
nese Communists would be taken without the most thorough discus- 
sion in the committee. 

Senator Brewster. I think the record further can be explored to 
see whether this report was warranted or not. I do not say that 
myself. 


SITUATION IN IRAN 


Since you are to discuss the Chinese situation on Monday morning, 
I think I will not go farther with that now. But I should like in the 
time remaining to me to take a somewhat broader look at your over- 
all problem, and particularly in Iran, which, I take it, has a very inti- 
mate relationship to our general foreign policy. There have been two 
notes sent to the Iranian Government within recent days, as I under- 
stand. 

Secretary Acueson. I think at the present moment, Senator, the 
situation in Iran is so delicate that I should ask to be excused from 
making any comments on it at all at this time. 

Senator Brewster. Have you at any time within the past 3 weeks 
discussed the Iranian situation with the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations? 

Secretary Acnrson. I think Mr. McGhee, the Assistant Secretary 
in charge, has discussed it with the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Senator Brewster. And when was that? 

Secretary Acuzson. I don’t remember, sir, but I am sure it is quite 
recently. 

Senator Brewster. And is that prior to the sending of the first 
note which you sent in the matter? 

Secretary Acuxrson. I say I just don’t want to discuss sending of 
notes or anything of that sort. We have been, as it has been well 
known, in close touch with the Iranian Government and with the 
British Government. We have been endeavoring to prevent the sit- 
uation from becoming any more critical than it is and have been work- 
ing in the hope that, since the real interests of both the British and 
the Iranians are very close, some solution of this most important ques- 
tion can be worked out by agreement. 

Senator Brewster. During the interregnum of your departure from 
the State Department and your return did you represent Iran at that 
time or your law firm? ; 

Secretary Acnerson. I have never represented Iran. The firm of 
which I was a member I know represented Iran at the proceedings 
in the Security Council in the winter of °45—46. I am not able to 
answer the rest of your question because I don’t know. 

Senator Brewster. My record here indicates that. 

Secretary Acneson. The proceedings that I have in mind are the 
ones that took place when Secretary Byrnes was bringing about the 
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withdrawal of the Russian forces, by action of the Security Council, 
from Azerbaijan. 


LAW FIRM CONNECTIONS WITH IRAN 


Senator Brewster. You were a member of the firm of Covington, 
Burling, Rublee, Acheson & Shorb on April 16, 1948, were you not? 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir; I was. 

Senator Brewster. And at that time the Iranian Ambassador filed 
a report that your firm was representing them in the current matters 
in this country, is that correct? 

Secretary Acueson. If he filed that report, that report is correct. 

Senator Brewster. But you were not familiar with it? 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir. I am not familiar with it. It was 
not anything with which I personally had anything to do. 

Senator Brewster. Do you know what the fees were that your firm 
has received while you were a member of it from the Iranian Gov- 
ernment ? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe that all of those matters were inquired 
into by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations at the time of 
the hearing on my confirmation, and I believe you will find in the files 
the statements in regard to all of that. 


POSSIBLE M’GHEE CONNECTIONS WITH OIL I NTERESTS 


Senator Brewster. Do you know of any connection that Mr. Mc- 
Ghee has with oil interests ? 

Secretary Acugson. No; I know of no interests that he has with 
oil interests. 

Senator Brewster. You know as to the parentage of his wife? 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes, sir; I know his wife very well. 

Senator Brewster. What was her name? 

Secretary AcuEson. She was Miss DeGolyer. 

Senator Brewster. Is Mr. DeGolyer one of the oil authorities of 
the world ¢ 

Secretary Acuerson. I think he is one of the most prominent oil 
geologists in the world. 

Senator Brewster. Yes; and very familiar with this entire situation 
in the Middle East through his studies. 

Secretary Acueson. I cannot answer that; I don’t know of his 
knowledge of the Middle East. 

Senator Brewster. Well, he is one of the great oil authorities, 
widely recognized. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK LOAN TO IRAN 


Were you Secretary of State when the proposal was made, I believe, 
to allot $25 million to Iran, 1 or 2 years ago? 

Secretary Acuerson. If you are referring to the Export-Import 
Bank loan which was very recent, the answer is “Yes”; I was. 

Senator Brewster. Is that a matter that they take up with the State 
Department ? 

Secretary Acueson. The State Department has a member on the 
board of the Export-Import Bank. The State Department was fully 
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familiar with the matter, and very much in favor of the granting of 
this loan by the Export-Import Bank. 

ee Brewster. Was it $25 million that was the amount in- 
volved ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; $25 million was the amount involved ; 
and that, unfortunately, has not gone through on account of legal dif- 
ficulties arising in Iran. 

Senator Brewster. What were the circumstances under which the 
advance was not made? 

Secretary Acnrson. The Export-Import Bank and the Iranian au- 
thorities could not agree upon the legal steps which the Export- 
Import Bank thought were necessary, and which the Iranians could 
not or would not do; and finally when that matter. was, I think, close 
to settlement, other difficulties, which I don’t remember now, occurred, 
so that the loan has not been made, much to my regret. 

Senator Brewster. Are you familiar with the stories which have 
been rather widely published in the press that it was intimated—at 
least apparently some Iranians understood—that it was incidental 
to pressure from British sources affecting their arrangements with 
the Iranian Government? 

Secretary Acneson. You mean it was due to British pressure that 
the loan was not made? 

Senator Brewster. That, I think, is the way they put it; that it was 
serving British interests to withhold the loan, with the hope that the 
Iranians would not precipitate the tragic situation which we now face. 

Secretary Acurson. That is quite untrue; whoever started such a 
rumor just does not know the facts. 

Senator Brewster. There was no relationship between the two; 
they were merely coincidental ? 

ecretary AcHgson. I don’t think they. were even coincidental. 
The difficulties about the loan have been going on for quite some time; 
we are still working on the effort to overcome them. 

Senator Brewster. Well, hasn’t the difficulty regarding the British- 
Iranian relations been going on for some time also ? 

Secretary Acueson. The acute stage of it is recent. There have 
been disputes about the oil concession for some time; yes. But any 
impanenee that anybody has that there is any connection between the 
difficulties about the Export-Import Bank loan and British difficulties 
with Iran is quite unjustified ; it is not true. 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL SITUATION 


Senator Brewster. Are you familiar with the revenues derived 
from the Anglo-Iranian operation by the British Government ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, I am not. 

Senator Brewster. Would you be surprised that they drew $150 
million from that operation last year? 

Secretary AcHeson. I wouldn’t have any idea; it would not sur- 
prise me, but I wouldn’t know whether it was true or not. 

Senator Brewster. Are you familiar with the arrangement be- 
tween the British Government and the Anglo-Iranian oil as to sup- 
plies of oil for their —e 


¢ 
Secretary Acueson. I am not familiar with the relations. I believe 


that I have heard it said that the oil for the British Navy is supplied 
from the Iranian concession. 
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Senator Brewster. In large part; and the British Government does 
control approximately 54 percent of the Anglo-Iranian Corp. 

Secretary Acueson. It controls a considerable amount which I be- 
Jieve is over a majority, but whether it is 54 or not, I don’t know. 

Senator Brewster. Yes; 54 percent. 

Would you deem it proper or prudent that the United States Gov- 
ernment should invest either $25 million or $100 million in stabilizing 
conditions in Iran to enable the British to continue their very profit- 
able operation ? 

Secretary Acnreson. The American contributions, by grant or loan, 
to Iran have nothing to do whatever with the enabling the British 
to continue anything. 

Our interest in the economics of Iran is direct; and is on the ac- 
count of the Iranians. We have tried for some time in a great many 
ways to help the Iranians in developing that country. 

We believe that it is possible to be done; and it w vould greatly raise 
the whole standard of living in Iran, and would greatly increase the 
social and political stability of the country. We “have been working 
with them because of out interest in them and our friendship with 
them. 

Chairman Rvusseii. Senator Brewster, I am sorry, your time is up. 

Senator Brewster. I thought I had two more minutes. 

Chairman Russet. I was advised by Doctor Wilcox that you 
had not. He was keeping the time. I might say that my own time 
conforms to Doctor Wilcox’s statement. 

Senator Brewster. What is that? 

Chairman Russetn. My own time, which I do not rely on com- 
pletely, but do undertake to keep, agreed with his. However, I have 
no objection to asking unanimous consent that you have two more 
minutes. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and you can 
make your statement, and you are allowed two more minutes. 


LAW FIRM CONNECTIONS WITH IRAN CONTINUED 


Secretary Acurson. I have before me now my own testimony be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations at the time of my 
confirmation, and I should like to read from page 14, the following 
in regard to some of the questions raised by Senator Brewster: 


During my 18 months there have been, so far as I know, the following con- 
nections— 


Now, the 18 months is the period which I spent in the law firm after 
leaving as Under Secretary and before coming back. 


Long prior to my return, to be specific in March 1946, Mr. John Lord O'Brian 
and Mr. John Laylin were retained by the Government of Iran to represent 
them or to help the Government of Iran in proceedings which were then going 
on before the Security Council growing out of a complaint filed before the 
Council by Iran against the Soviet Union. My partners, who were not then 
my partners, but who are now, Mr. O’Brian and Mr. Laylin, continued that work 
until early in 1948. They filed proper documents, whatever they were, under 
this act to which Senator Vandenberg has referred. If anybody is interested 
in what they were paid, I have it here and shall be glad to tell you. Perhaps 
I had better do it, so that nobody will suppose they were made unduly rich. 

For some 2% years’ work of a rather responsible nature, they were paid 
$25,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. For representing Iran? 
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Mr. AcneEson. That was for assisting the Iranian Ambassador in matters 
which came before the Security Council growing out of their troubles with 
the Soviet Union. 

Senator Typrnes. When you say “the Security Council,” you mean the 
United Nations? 

Mr. ACaEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator VANDENBERG. That was not an operation which involved any direct 
interest of the Government of the United States, as I understand it? 

Mr. AcHrson. No. Mr. Byrnes, as Secretary of State, was attending that 
meeting, taking a position on behalf of the Government of the United States. 
That position was wholly consistent with the one that my present partners then 
took in supporting Iran. 

Now, that is the end of the Iranian question. 

Senator Brewster. Do I still have my 2 minutes? 

Chairman Russeix. Go ahead. 

Senator Brewster. I shall not press the matter. 

Chairman Russett, It is all right. 

Senator Brewster. I did want to finish up. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK LOANS TO SAUDI ARABIA AND IRAN 


Are you familiar with the grant which we made to Saudi Arabia 
during the war between Great Britain and the United States, which 
amounted to approximately $100 million ? 

Secretary Acueson. I, at one time, knew about our part in the 
financing of Saudi Arabia. I don’t recall it now. 

Senator Brewster. Well, I will simply say that I do want to call 
your attention to that situation, as we went into it very extensively 
in the war investigating committee at the time; and it seemed obvious 
that Ameirean money had gone into maintain the concession which 
was very profitable to the operators. I do not quarrel with that now, 
but I do feel that for us to put money into Ivan to assist in the recon- 
struction of the British concession, should be very carefully explored, 
and I do hope that before any action is taken which may in any wa 
commit the Congress or the country, it may seem warranted to dis- 
cuss it with the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Secretary Acnrson. Senator, may I say again we have not put any 
money into Iran to assit the British in any way. Whatever we have 
done in Iran has been on account of our interest in the Iranians, as 
such, and in their country and our relations solely with them. 

Senator Brewster. Of course, there are 54 nations which we are 
interested in in varying degrees. 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t know why you picked that number. 

Senator Brewster. That is the United Nations. 

Secretary Acurson. There are a good many. 

Senator Brewster. United Nations. 

Secretary Acuerson. I think, though, there are 60 in the United 
Nations. 

Senator Brewster. I think six of them—I will not refer to the 
Polish situation, but that, too, has been a matter of comment. That 
is all. 

Senator Sarronstatt. Mr. Chairman, may I raise a procedural 
question as to how long you are going to continue, or are you going 
to take up a second round of questions ? 

Chairman Russeii. Well, it has been my purpose to run on to 
about 5 o’clock. That is 40 minutes. I have a few questions. I do 
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not know whether Senators Connally or Wiley or Hickenlooper have. 
I know Mr. Knowland has some. Senator Johnson has some. 

Senator SatronsTaLi. You intend to run to about 5 o’clock? 

Chairman Russet. It has been my purpose to. 

Senator Wirry. I have some questions I might as well finish up 
with that I did not get to this morning. The Sect retary is not tired. 
How about it, Mr. Seeretary ? 

Senator Sparkman. I do not know about the Secretary, but I can 
testify as to being tired. 

Secretary Acnrson. Mr. Chairman, may the record show that that 
statement which I read, there I was speaking as of the date shown 
on it, as of January 13, 1949? 

Senator Witry. For whom? 

Secretary Acnrson. For myself. I say this because in the state- 
ment it says my partners, who were not then my partners but who 
are now, Mr. O’Brian and Mr. Laylin. I want to be clear that was 
true as of January 1, 1949; but I have no connection with a firm any 
more. 

Senator Witey. You have no law partner any more? 

Secretary Acurson. I have no law partner now. 


WEDEMEYER’S CONNECTION WITH INFORMATION PAPER 








Chairman Russet. Mr. Secretary, on yesterday you made some 
statement that I did not get clearly as to some connection that Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer had with this information paper of December 1949. 
I did not get clearly just what connection General Wedemeyer had 
with that paper. Would you mind making a statement on that ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I would be very glad to clarify that. 

What I poiited out was that General W vaannaven: who was then the 
Assistant Chief of Staff and had under him the people who were work- 
ing with the State Department on this matter of foreign information 
and the coordination of what we did through the Voice of America 
with what the Army did in Germany and Japan, suggested to Assist- 
ant Secretary Allen that in view of the situation regarding Formosa, 
which I have described, it might be possible through the use of the 
Voice of America and information procedures to minimize the damage 
which the fall of Formosa would cause to the pr estige of the United 
States and to the morale of other people. That suggestion was 
acknowledged as a good one, and we went to work on the problem. 
That was the only connection that I referred to. 

Chairman Rvssetx. So the thought then of issuing this document 
to mitigate the damage to the U nited States in case Formosa was 
overrun 1 by the Chinese Reds or iginated with General Wedemeyer ? 

Secretary Acueson. The suggestion that information on the Voice 
could be used for that purpose came from General Wedemeyer. I do 
not wish to attach to him the responsibility for this paper. It was our 
responsibility. We went ahead then and worked it out. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for a ques- 
tion which you might ask the Secretary, whether this paper of 
December 23 was ever submitted to General Wedemeyer, and whether 
he ever had knowledge of its contents before issuance ? 

Chairman Russeti. I would be glad to ask him that question. 
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Do you have any knowledge of whether General Wedemeyer ever 
saw the paper? 

Secretary Acugson. No, sir, I have no knowledge that he did, and 
I do not want in any way to suggest that he saw the paper. There 
were representatives of the other departments who were on the co- 
ordinating committee to whom drafts of these papers go, and to whom 
in this case they went in the usual course. But I have no reason 
whatever to say that General Wedemeyer saw the paper, and I do not 
want to attribute to him any responsibility for its contents. 

Chairman Russeti. What other departments did see it? You said 
there were other departments to whom it was submitted. 


PREPARATION OF INFORMATION PAPERS 


Secretary Acuerson. There is a coordinating committee. At the 
time in question there was something called the Interdepartmental 
Coordinating Staff. It is now known as the Interdepartmental 
Foreign Information Staff, and on that staff I believe there are repre- 
sentatives of the Department of the Army, I think the other two serv- 
ice departments, I think the CLA, and I think the ECA. I think that 
is the composition of the committee. 

Chairman Russety. The CIA and the various armed services have 
representatives ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. They have representatives on this thing which 
was then called the Interdepartmental Coordinating Staff and is now 
known as the Interdepartmental Foreign Information Staff. 

Now their function is to coordinate the various efforts which are 
made in the Foreign Information field, for which we have the great 
burden of responsibility but which are in some respects carried on 
by the Army in Germany and Japan. 

It is our responsibility to prepare the papers and to do all the 
work. They are there to have a look at them to see whether they have 
any comments they wish to make about it, to make any suggestions 
as to things that ought to be taken up. 

Chairman Russet.. Do they look at it and make these suggestions 
before you circulate them or after ? 

Secretary Acurson. They are given to them before, sir, in the 
drafting stage. But they are not responsible for the work, we are 
responsible for the work; and the fact that they don’t make any 
“omments doesn’t place any responsibiilty on them. 

Chairman Russett. They do have the right to make suggestions? 

Secretary AcHeson. Yes, sir. : 

Chairman Russett. Do you know whether or not they made any 
suggestions that this document be revised or rewritten ? 

Secretary AcneEson. There were no suggestions made on this docu- 
ment at all. 

Chairman Russett. Was General Wedemeyer in Washington at 
that time? 

: Secretary AcHeson. Yes, sir, he was Assistant Chief of Staff of the 
rmy. 

CuarrMan. Did he make this suggestion—I believe you said he 
made it to Mr. Allen? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir, George Allen, who was then Assistant 
Secretary of State. 
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Chairman Rossext. Did he make it orally or in writing? 
Secretary AcHEson. In a memorandum. 

CuamMan. He sent over a memorandum? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY AID TO NATIONALISTS 


Chairman Russet. Now there is another thing I did not get exactly 
here. During the course of the interrogation you were asked if any 
military aid was sent to Formosa in January 1950, or as to whether 
or not the Nationalist Government was receiving any military aid at 
that time. I understood you to say something about outside of the 
$125,000,000 they were not, but your answer was somewhat vague to 
me. 

Were we or were we not giving any aid whatever to the Nationalist 
Government on Formosa in January 1950? 

Secretary AcHerson. Yes, sir. Congress passed an act called The 
Act of 1948—I think it was actually passed in 1949—which provided 
that there should be economic assistance to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China of $338,000,000, I believe, in economic assistance and 
$125,000,000 in military assistance. The act provided that the money 
was to be spent by the Chinese Government as though it were its 
money. In other words, we were not buying things with it and giving 
them to the Chinese, they bought what they wished to buy. Some of 
the materials they bought, they bought directly from manufacturers; 
sometimes they bought from the surplus of the Army. That act was 
still in operation in January 1950. 

Chairman Russeti. All of the money had not been expended ? 

Secretary Acneson. No, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Was it cut off at that time, the unexpended 
balance? 

Secretary Acuerson. No, sir, the money was not cut off. I think 
they have gone on spending it. I believe at this very moment there 
is some unexpended balance which comes from various amounts of 
being allocated for orders which are placed and then either they are 
changed or the manufacturer can not produce, and that money is 
free again. I think there is some of it available now. 

Chairman Russe... It is still available to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, there is a small balance, or it may now be 
used up; I don’t know. 

Chairman Russe. The point is it never was impounded by official 
action of this Government, was it? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir, not that I remember. 

Chairman Russeti. Now I am afraid I am being a little repetitious, 
but I was so impressed by Admiral Sherman’s testimony on the value 
of a blockade of Red China, that at the risk of repetition I will ask 
you one or two questions on that. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ECONOMIC BLOCKAD)2 


I understand you to say that your efforts or the efforts of our 
representatives in the United States up until now have been de- 
voted exclusively to securing agreement by the member nations to 
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enforce economic sanctions by way of restrictions on shipping to Com- 
munist China? 

Secretary Acugson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. And a resolution has been adopted by the Unit- 
ed Nations within the past few weeks? 

Secretary Acneson. On the 18th of May. 

Chairman Russety. Have you received any official notice or has 
the United Nations been notified of any action taken by member na- 
tions to implement that resolution ? 

Secretary Acurson. The resolution calls for reports. There have 
not any reports been filed, so far as I know, yet. 

Chairman Russett. What is your belief as to how effective this 
blockade will be? Do you care to express an opinion on that or is it 
too speculative ? 

Secretary Acuerson. It is hard to express an opinion. It depends 
a good deal on what some of the nations, who have not taken the 
action that some of our allies have taken, do under this. 

We believe and hope that they will take effective action. I think 
it will be a most useful extension of the controls which now exist. 

Chairman Russeitu. Did you read Admiral Sherman’s testimony 
as to the effect of an effective blockade on Communist China? 

Secretary Acueson. I have read it, yes, sir. I do not have it all 
very clearly in mind. 

Chairman Russet. Do you have it clear enough to express an 
opinion as to whether you agree with him or not? 

Secretary Acueson. I read the other day a statement of Admiral 
Sherman’s with which I said I did agree. I think that in part Admiral 
Sherman’s testimony was given under certain misapprehension of 
fact. He did not know that the British Government and some others 
who are closely working with us had taken for a considerable period of 
time some rather extensive steps here. 

Chairman Russet. I seem to recall that he testified that the British 
had turned back a ship that had gone from Singapore up there with 
some of these contraband materials. 

Secretary Acueson. I think so. 

Chairman Russe.u. Some witness testified, and I think it was Ad- 
miral Sherman. 

Secretary Acueson. I think that is correct, sir. What I was getting 
at is I don’t think it was known the extent to which the action such as 
the petroleum action had been taken and for the length of time it had 
been taken. 

Therefore, when you ask me do I think it would be effective, it is 
a very difficult question to answer, because, as I pointed out, the im- 
position—to get nations to impose an international blockade is a much 
more difficult step than to get them to impose economic restrictions. 


NECESSITY OR EFFECT OF A NAVAL BLOCKADE 


We have had some success, but not complete success, in getting the 
economic restrictions imposed, and therefore it seems to me rather 
academic to talk about effectiveness of a naval blockade when you 
know that you are probably not going to be able to get anything like 
that at the present time. 
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I think we can be more effective by going forward with the economic 
measures, getting those that have already been voted fully imple- 
mented, and then extending the thing further. 

As I read the other day, what he said, perhaps I had better mention 
itagain. He said on page 4316, I believe—15 or 16—that: 


In my opinion, the time has not arrived for such an undertaking— 
that is, United Nations naval blockade— 


because I still believe that the best way to stop this traffic is by mutual agree- 
ment between the United Nations. I think, beginning with the action of some 
of our own oil companies fairly early in the game, following the things that are 
now being done through the United Nations and through cooperation, we can 
make a great deal of headway. It may be that we can make enough, but if 
we ever resort to a blockade by force, it must be a United Nations operation, 
unless we are going to get involved in a unilateral war between the United 
States and China, which in my opinion, is extremely undesirable. 


That is the thing which I said represented my views. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NAVAL BLOCKADE OF CHINA AND KOREA 


Chairman Russeti. We are all prayerfully hoping, Mr. Secretary, 
that the United Nations will succeed as a great cooperative action be- 
tween peoples of the earth to enforce peace. Of course, the action in 
Korea was the first real test that was made of the United Nations. 

However, we imposed a naval blockade on Korea almost simultane- 
ously with the aggression on South Korea; whereas, we didn’t even 
ask for a naval blockade on Red China, who is committing acts of 
aggression each moment in Korea. 

Is that due to the fact that the member nations of the United Na- 
tions did not have considerable trade with North Korea and therefore 
there were no real economic losses to be sustained by imposing a naval 
blockade of North Korea, or is it because of military fear of Red China, 
the fear of being involved in war with them ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think it was due to a difference in the se- 
curity considerations involved. The imposition of a naval blockade 
on North Korea was not a step which involved extension of the hostili- 
ties or possible prejudicing of other security interests, whereas to 
impose one on China would raise much more difficult and dangerous 
questions for the United Nations. 

Chairman Russei.. I don’t think I have any other questions now. 
Senator Connally. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TAFT 


Senator Connauiy. I do not care to ask the Secretary a question, 
but I do want to advert just a moment to what Senator Brewster, who 
has gone out—I tried to get him to stay, but he left—claims were 
quotations made from the Secretary’s statement before the Foreign 
Relations Committee and a statement that I made. 

I said that I had read in the press a statement by Senator Taft to 
the effect that the President canta to have consulted Congress before 
sending troops into Korea: 
but that if the matter had been submitted to the Congress, he would have voted 
in favor of it. 
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And I quote from an address that the Senator made on June 28, 
1950—it has been printed as a circular ‘and I suppose been widely 
circulated—page 5: 


I shall discuss— 
quoting Senator Taft— 


later the question of whether the President is usurping his powers as Commander 
in Chief. It is my own opinion that he is doing so, that there is no legal au- 
thority for what he has done, but I may say that if a joint resolution were 
introduced asking for approval of the use of our armed forces already sent to 
ae and full support of them in their present venture, I would vote in favor 
of it. 

I do not believe I care to ask the Secretary any other questions. I 
want to compliment him on his endurance in going through all these 
sessions. I waive my other riglits. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Bridges. 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russetz. Senator Byrd. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Saltonstall. 


INTELLIGENCE ON AGGRESSION IN KOREA 


Senator Satronsratu. Mr. Secretary, I have just one question that 
appeals to me as I have listened here this afternoon and other days. 
It seemed to me that one of our troubles there in Korea was the lack 
of accurate intelligence. 

How did the State Department get its intelligence, insofar as you 
can properly tell us, on which to base its action ? 

Secretary AcuEson. The State Department has only one direct wa 
of getting intelligence, and that is through its own missions abroad. 

owever, through the CIA the intelligence which comes to the 
other branches of the Government is put together and that is made 
available to all branches of the Government so that there is a pool 
of information and intelligence on various subjects which is made up 
of some that comes to the State Department, some that comes to 
the various armed services or to any other branch of the Govern- 
ment; that is put together and made available to us. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Well, was it om feeling that we were 
getting reasonably accurate advance intelligence of the Chinese Com- 
munists ? 

Secretary Acueson. I thought you were talking about the situa- 
tion in Korea, in June. 

Senator SautonsTALL. I was talking about that, and—well, I was 
talking about the situation generally. 

Secretary Acurson. The general state of information which came 
to us, I think I can describe this way: That if the period from the 
25th of June to the 23d of September, the general intelligence esti- 
mates which were put together regarded intervention as improbable, 
barring Soviet decision to precipitate global war. 

That was the conclusion which was drawn from all the bits of in- 
formation that came in. 

From September 23 to 26, it seemed that the same result was prob- 
ably true. 
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Now, I have to caution about all of these things, that one should 
not suppose that when youmake a conclusion of that sort, that then 
turns into fact. 

This is one’s best guess as to someone’s intentions. 

You also have information as to the capability of the other people, 
and the capability of intervention always existed and you have to 
make a decision as to whether you think it is possible or probable; 
and the general view was that it was improbable and everyone con- 
tinued to express the idea that you couldn’t dismiss the possibility. 


INTELLIGENCE RE CHINESE INTERVENTION 


At the end of September, there were reports which were sent out 
through the Government of India that statements had been made to 
their representatives by Chinese officials that if we crossed the thirty- 
eighth parallel they would intervene. 

hose were important matters to be considered, and they were con- 
sidered; and on the 3d of October, for instance, the Chinese Com- 
munist Foreign Minister informed the Indian Ambassador, at 
Peiping, that if the United States forces, or UN forces crossed the 
thirty-eighth parallel, China would send troops to the Korean frontier 
to defend North Korea. 

That was a cryptic statement made by him. He said that this action 
would not be taken if only South Korean troops crossed the parallel. 

That was a matter which had to be given very considerable atten- 
tion, and information to that effect was sent to General MacArthur. 

At the time this statement was made, the United Nations was prepar- 
ing to vote on its resolution, finally adopted by the General Assembly 
on October 7. It was acted on by Committee One, on October 4, so 
that you also have to keep in mind that perhaps this statement was 
put out to have some effect on that vote. 

It went on in October. Other officials of other nations reported 
similar statements coming out of Peiping, by Chinese officials. 

C'n October 10, this was put out on the radio from Peiping as a 
statement of their intentions. 

The general view still remained, on October 12, that while it was 
a possibility, and you have to keep it in mind, they did not think 
it was a probability. 

At the time of the Wake Island meeting, there was consideration 
of this, and it was considered unlikely. 

On the 19th of October, the State Department came to the con- 
clusion that it was unlikely, but said they could not be dismissed— 
these threats could not be dismissed as mere bluff. 

On the 26th of October, the first Chinese prisoner was captured‘ 
so that you began to know, at that point, that something was 
happening. 

On November 4, the Commander in Chief, Far East, in an intelli- 
gence appreciation, stated that while Chinese Communist interven- 
tion was a distinct possibility, sufficient evidence was not at hand 
to warrant immediate acceptance. 

On November 5, General MacArthur, in a special report to the 
United Nations, reported that UN forces were “in hostile contact 
with Chinese Communist military units,” so the thing begins to be 
more and more known. 
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On November 6, supplementing his report, General MacArthur, 
in his communication of. November 6, reported the destruction of the 
North Korean armies, but that UN forces were now faced with 
a new and fresh army, “backed up by a possibility of large enemy 
reserves and adequate supply.” 

That was on the 6th of November. 

On the 7th of November, the Commander in Chief, Far East, in 
an intelligence appreciation stated that if immediate enemy build-up 
continued, that might prevent any further advance and might even 
force a retrograde movement. 

On November 8, the general view here in Washington stated the 
Communist objective— 
was to halt the advance of the UN forces in Korea and to keep a Communist 
regime in being on Korean soil. 

From November 8 onward, the United Nations Security Council 
members took immediate cognizance of that intervention as a militar 
- and political fact of grave importance and talked about it a great deal. 

On November 24, we concluded here in Washington that the Chinese 
objective was to obtain United Nations withdrawal by intimidation 
and diplomatic means, but in case of failure of these means there 
would be increasing intervention, and it was said that there was 
not available evidence sufficient for a conclusion as to whether the 
Chinese Communists were committed to a full-scale offensive effort. 

On November 24, General MacArthur’s special communiqué to 

» UN said: 

» giant UN pincer moved according to schedule today. The air forces, 
strength, completely interdicted the rear areas and an air reconnaissance 
‘he enemy line, and along the entire length of the Yalu River border, 
‘ttle sign of hostile military activity. The left wing of the envelop- 
‘need against stubborn and failing resistance. The right wing, 
yported by naval air and surface action, continued to exploit its 
wsition. 
‘ere extraordinarily light. The logistic situation is fully geared 


sive operations. The justice of our course and promise of 
of our mission is reflected in the morale of troops and com- 


%, General MacArthur’s special communiqué to the 


‘oped in the course of our assault operations of the 
a major segment of the Chinese continental armed 
divisional organization of an aggregate strength 
~rayed against the United Nations forces in North 


aly new war. 


f the intelligence. There is one part 
ited out. 

1 the intelligence field. One to what 

‘in what numbers, and how serious 


out to be wrong, although from 
‘evidence that they could 





or 24, the determination here 
+ come in; is that correct ? 
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drawal by intimidation 
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and diplomatic means, but in case of failure of these means there 
would be increasing intervention. Available evidence was not con- 
sidered conclusive as to whether the Chinese Communists ware com- 
mitted to a full-scale offensive effort. 

They were in there, all right, but whether they were committed to 
a full-scale offensive effort was not known. 

The other thing that in intelligence was important was what would 
happen, what were the possibilities, if the Chinese came in; and the 
report of the Wake Island meeting, and General MacArthur’s esti- 
mates follow: 

Had they interfered in the first or second months— 
this is the Korean operation— 


it would have been decisive. We are no Tonger fearful of their intervention. 
We no longer stand hat in hand. The Chinese have 300,000 men in Manchuria. 
Of these probably not more than 100,000 to 125,000 are distributed along the 
Yalu River. Only 50,000 to 60,000 could be gotten across the Yalu River. They 
have no air force. Now that we have bases for our Air Force in Korea, if the 
Chinese tried to get down to Pyongyang, there would be the greatest slaughter. 

That turned out to be an error—that they could only get fifty to 
sixty thousand across the river, and if they tried to get down to the 
south, there would be great slaughter. They did and in considerably 
larger numbers. 

Senator Sarronstauti. They really fooled us when it comes right 
down to it; didn’t they ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALronsta.u. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russeitu. Gentleman, I have announced that we would 
recess around 5 o'clock this afternoon; it is 7 minutes until 5 now. 
and if there is no objection, we will stand in recess until Monday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:53 p.m., the committees recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:03 a. m. Monday, June 4, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 4, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND 
ComMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:03 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), George, 
McMahon, Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hicken- 
looper, Brewster, Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Stennis, Long, Sal- 
tonstall, Morse, Knowland, Cain, and Flanders. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge, of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, 
chief of staff; Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russet. The committees will be in order. 

Under motion made and passed at the last sitting of the committees, 
the Secretary of State was to make a statement to the committees this 
morning on China policy. 

Mr. Secretary, you may proceed in your own way. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. DEAN G. ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ADRIAN §. FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER— 
Resumed 


Secretary Acueson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I should like to put in the record before beginning the statement, 
which may take a little time, on the policy of this Government toward 
China, the answer to a ae asked me by Senator Sparkman on 


Saturday. He requested that I furnish for the record the relevant 
dates having to do with the Korean aid bill of 1949. 

The dates for which he asked are as follows: 

On October 12, 1949, S. 2319, providing for aid to the Republic of 
Korea, passed the Senate. On Fasaary 19, 1950, a similar bill failed 
ieee the House. The vote was 193 to 191. 

n January 20, 1950, S. 2319 was referred to the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. On January 30, 1950, I appeared before the 
House Committee to urge passage of the Senate bill without amend- 
ments, which was extending aid to certain Korean countries, includ- 
ing Korea. 
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On February 9 the bill passed the House. On February 10 it was 
again passed by the Senate. The Senate accepted some amendments. 
And on February i4 it was signed by the President. 

That is the history, Senator Sparkman, of the Korean bill you 
asked me about. 

Now gentlemen, I will take advantage of the kindness of the com- 
mittee in permitting me to make a somewhat extended statement on 
United States policy in regard to China. 

I should like to state at the outset what I am going to try to do, 
and that is I want to present to the committee the problem which 
confronted the United States and China in 1945, and in doing that I 
shall have to give some of its roots in history. 

I should like to point out what the times of decision were. There 
were moments in this period from 1945 on, moments of decision, and 
I should like to point out those moments. I should like to point out 
the considerations which were taken under advisement when decisions 
were made, and I should like to say what the decisions were and how 
they were made. 

ne further preliminary observation I think is important, and that 
is that American aid cannot in itself insure the survival of a recipient 
government or the survival of a people that this Government is trying 
to help against aggression. 

What our aid must do and can do is to supplement the efforts of 
that recipient government and of that people itself. It cannot be a 
substitute for those efforts. It can only be an aid and a supplement 
to them. 

The United States Government, in aiding another government, 
does not have power of decision within that country or within that 
government. ‘That power of decision remains with the government, 
the people in it. Those are thoughts I think we should should have 
in mind, 

With those preliminary statements, we come to the problem which 
faced the Chinese and American Governments in 1945. 


PROBLEM OF CREATING UNIFIED CHINA 


The Japanese had been defeated. The Chinese Government was in 
the extreme southwestern part of China. The task which had to be 
solved by the Chinese Government was, in effect, how to create a na- 
tion, and how to have the authority of the Chinese Government exer- 
cised throughout that nation. 

Now, I do not say re-create a nation; I say, advisedly, create a na- 
tion; because for almost an indefinite period in the past there had not 
been in our sense a nation in the territory which we call China, and 
I will come to and explain to you why that is so, a nation in the 
sense of a government in control throughout that area. 

Therefore, the question which had to be faced was how to create 
that nation and how to create the authority of the nation in that 
area. 

Senator Wirry. Who was Secretary of State then at that time? 

Secretary Acueson. The Secretary of State at that time was Mr. 
Byrnes. Mr. Stettinius was Secretary until the middle of—until the 
spring of 1945, and Mr. Byrnes became Secretary then. 
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The Chinese Government that we are talking about—the National- 
ist Government—had not had authority—indeed, no Chinese govern- 
ment had had authority, by which I mean substantial authority— 
throughout China since the period of the Manchus. 

Here is the picture which confronted everybody at the time I am 
talking about. The great northern area of China, Manchuria, was 
occupied by the Soviet Union, with its own armed forces. In the 
second place, the north central and southeast parts of China were in 
the control of the Communists and the Japanese. 

I say both the Communists and the Japanese because the Japanese 
held the cities and the major lines of communication; whereas, the 
surrounding areas were occupied by the Communists. 

That part of China included what we call North China, swinging 
down through central China, on to the southeast and coming quite far 
south and southeast in China. 

The south central and southern part of China was occupied by the 
Japanese, who had troops along the coast and for considerable areas 
inland and the government itself was, as I said before, in the extreme 
southwestern part of China. 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


Another important fact, which must never be lost sight in our con- 
sideration, is that in addition to these facts as to who actually occupied 
and exercised authority in certain parts of China, all of China was 
in the grip of a very profound social revolution. 

Senator SMITH. Might I ask just one question, to get my dates 
right? 

I wanted to ask the Secretary whether this was prior to the Yalta 
conference, or afterward ? 

Yalta was in February 1945, and this period you are speaking of 
was subsequent ? 

Secretary AcnEson. I am talking about VJ-day, about the problem 
which faced us at the end of the war. 

Senator Saara. Thank you. 

Secretary Acuerson. General MacArthur has spoken to you about 
the depth and strength of this social revolution. 

It grew out of a similar experience in almost all wars, that as the 
governments concerned have to make tremendous efforts, as, in some 
areas, the controls of government become weakened, and promises are 
made, people move forward in social economic ways, at least they 
move forward in acquiring new social and economic rights, and this 
was going on in China, in the age-long battle between the peasants 
and the landlords. 

The peasants had made advances and there was a new idea of pro- 
found importance. 


AREA OF COMMUNIST CONTROL IN 1945 IN CHINA 


If I may speak briefly, on the general area of Communist control: 

The Communists controlled an area containing 116,000,000 people, 
which was one-fourth of the population of China. The geographical 
area was 15 percent of the country we call China, exclusive of Man- 
churia. 
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This area included in it some of the most heavily populated areas 
of China, the area which had most of the railway communications, 
important industrial developments, and important cities. 

Now, let us take a look at Manchuria. 

Manchuria, except in a wholly nominal way, and then only for a 
period of 2 or 3 years, part of 1928, 1929, 1930 and part of 1931, had 
never been in any way under the control of the present Nationalist 
government of China: and, until his death in 1927 or 1928, the old 
marshal had been the war lord of Manchuria, and controlled it 
absolutely. 

Upon his death, the young marshal took over his authority, and 
in 1928 after Chiang Kai-shek had taken Peking and defeated the 
Communists and the northern war lords, the young marshal announced 
his adherence to the National Government. That was a pretty nom- 
inal adherence. 

It meant that he recognized the government of Chiang Kai-shek as 
the National Government of China, but the administration in Man- 
churia did not change, and he continued to exercise the authority. 

However, that authority continued for a very short period of time, 
and in 1931 the Japanese invaded Manchuria and set up their puppet 
state, and all Chinese authority disappeared from Manchuria. I men- 
tion this to point out to you that the National Government had no 
roots of any sort in Manchuria, a very important thing for us to 
remember. 

When we come to north China, we find that in 1927 the struggle 
between the left wing of the Kuomintang Party, which was established 
at Hangkow, and the right wing of the party under Chiang Kai- 
shek came to a head. The Chiang Kai-chek forces won; the Russian, 
Borodin, who was then advising the government, had to flee from 
China, and in 1928 Chiang Kai-shek moved into Peking and there 
announced the official unification of China. That was in 1928, 

The battle with the Communists which began in 1927 in open war- 
fare continued until 1936, and in the period of 1934 and 1935 the 
Communists were forced to make their long march from the south- 
eastern portion of China to the northwestern portion of China. There 
they established themselves in the period 1934-35. 

In the meantime, however, the Japanese who were in Manchuria 
were moving into north China, and in 1935 the Japanese undertook to 
set up another puppet state in north China which would comprise the 
five northern provinces of China; and at that time they had sufficient 
physical control of the area to do that. 

I point all of this out to make clear to you again that in north China 
the authority of Chiang Kai-shek’s government which was established 
in 1928, had been in very large part eliminated by 1935, and instead of 
his government having power in north China, that was in part con- 
trolled through Japanese puppets, Japanese, and in part was con- 
trolled by the Communists in the northwest. 

With this review then, let us just mention once more the principal 
problems which confronted the Chinese Government and confronted 
the American Government in its efforts to help the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

These were: The Soviets in Manchuria, the Japanese and the Com- 
munists struggling against one another to control a vast area in north- 
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west, north central, and southeast China—the Communists I have 
already mentioned—and at the same time this great problem of the 
revolution in thought and in social relationships which was going on 
throughout all China. 

So the first period of decision, the first time after the war when im- 
portant decisions were made and had to be made, was the period 1945 
and 1946. Now, I do not mean for a moment that important decisions 
were not made before and after, but that was the first great moment 
of decision. 


WEDEMEYER’S 1945 REPORT ON PROBLEM OF CHINESE UNIFICATION 


The situation was stated in a nutshell by General Wedemeyer in 
November 1945 very shortly after VJ-day, and I should like to read, 
not very much, but I should like to read from General Wedemeyer’s 
report in November 1945. 

He says: 

Chinese Communist guerrillas and saboteurs can, and probably will, if present 
activities are a reliable indication, restrict and harass the movements of National 
Government forces to such an extent that the result will be a costly and extended 
campaign. Logistical support for the National Government forces, and measures 
for their security in the heart of Manchuria have not been fully appreciated by 
the Generalissimo or his Chinese staff. These facts, plus the lack of appropriate 
forces and transport, have caused me to advise the Generalissimo that he should 
concentrate his efforts on the recovery of north China and the consolidation of 
his military and political position there, prior to any attempt to occupy Man- 
churia. I received the impression that he agreed with this concept. 

Now, General Wedemeyer has five conclusions to this report of 1945: 

First, that the Generalissimo will be able to stabilize the situation in 
south China, provided he accepts the assistance of foreign administra- 
tors and technicians, and engages in political, economic, and social 
reforms through honest, competent civilian officials. 

Second. He will be unable to stabilize the situation in north China 
for months, and perhaps, even years, unless a satisfactory settlement 
with the Chinese Communists is achieved, and followed up realisti- 
cally by the kind of action suggested in paragraph 1—that is the para- 
graph which has just been talked about, the political, economic, and 
social reforms. 

Third. He will be unable to occupy Manchuria for many years 
unless satisfactory agreements are reached with Russia and the 
Chinese Communists. 

Fourth. Russia is in effect creating favorable conditions for the 
realization of Chinese Communists and possibly their own plans in 
north China and Manchuria. These activities are violations of the 
recent Sino-Soviet Treaty and related agreements. 

Fifth. It appears remote that a satisfactory understanding will be 
reached between Chinese Communists and the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 

Now, in short, what General Wedemeyer reported and advised was, 
first of all, that the Generalissimo must consolidate his own position 
in south China and to do that he must take into consideration this 
revolution that I have been talking about. And General Wedemeyer 
stressed then—and you will see over and over again he stresses—the 

same point, that there must be political, economic, and social reforms 
in order that the Chinese Government might put itself at the head of 
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this great demand for improvement, which was existing in China, and 
not allow the Communists or anybody else to take that advantage 
away from them. 

In the second place, he points out that to establish himself in north 
China he must come to agreement with the Communists. 

In the third place, he points out the only way to establish himself 
in Manchuria is through agreement with the Russians. 

He ends up by saying that the outlook on all of these fronts is dark, 
and he points out that force is not available to accomplish these efforts, 
partly because force cannot accomplish some of them, and secondly, 
because there is not enough force available to take on the problems 
which I have already mentioned. 


UNITED STATES CHOICES IN CHINA IN 1945 


Now, in that situation the United States Government had three 
choices open to it. 

One choice was to pull out of China and say, “We have defeated 
the Japanese. The Chinese from now on must paddle their own 
canoe, and we have to wash our hands of it.” That was an impossible 
choice to take because with the presence of 1,235,000 armed Japanese 
troops in China, exclusive of Manchuria, and of another 1,700,000 
Japanese civilians—Government officials, economic people, clerks, and 
businessmen, one thing or another—there was a Japanese force and a 
Japanese influence so great in China that by throwing its weight to 
either side in this civil war it could have taken over the administra- 
tion of the country, and Japan in defeat would have found itself in 
actual control of China, a result which we could not, of course, help 
to bring about. 

The second choice was that the United States Government might 
have put into China unlimited resources and all the necessary muili- 
tary power to try and defeat the Communists, remove the Japanese, 
and remove the Russians from Manchuria. 

That was a task so great and so repugnant to the American people 
that the Government could not undertake it, and it was one which was 
not in accord with American interests. 

The third choice, and the one which was chosen, was to give im- 
portant assistance of all sorts to the Chinese Government and to 
assist in every way in the preservation of peace in China and the 
working out of the agreements which were so necessary to enable the 
Chinese Government to reestablish itself in those parts of China where 
it had been before and to get, for the first time, into areas of China 
where it never had been. 

Now, I should like briefly to talk about the Chinese Communist sit- 
uation and the background of that as it existed in 1945 and then I 
will take up each of the other elements of this problem. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE NATIONALISTS AND COMMUNISTS 


The relations between the Nationalist Government and the Commu- 
nists have had a long history in China. I shail not take time to go 
through it all. 

Prior to 1927, there was a period of collaboration. From 1927 to 
1937 there was a period of war. From 1937 onward there was again 
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a period in which the official attitude of both the Government and 
the Communists was that the differences between them were political 
in nature, had to be settled by political means: and beginning in 1937 
they worked our arrangements for collaboration in fighting the Japa- 
nese, Which never were very effective, but were agreements between 
them. 

Later on, as you will see, they began working very vigorously at 
arrangements to bring about a settlement by negotiation in China. 
This official view was stated by the Generalissimo on September 13, 
1943, where he said—and, this is one of many times when he said 
this from 1937 on—*I am of the opinion that first of all we should 
clearly recognize that the Chinese Communist problem is a purely 
political problem and should be solved by political means.” 

As I said, there was an agreement reached between them in 1937 
for their joint efforts against the Japanese. That agreement did not 
work, and reports were made over and over again that a very large 
part of the Communist armed forces and a very large part of the Na- 
tionalist armed forces were immobilized so far as the war against 
Japan was concerned because they stood facing one another and 
maneuvering against one another. 


UNITED STATES EFFORTS DURING WAR FOR RECONCILIATION 


It was the effort of our Government throughout the war period to 
try and reach some kind of an arrangement so that these two forces 
instead of watching one another would both fight the Japanese. If 
they did that, there was a very important contribution to the war. 

I will not go into all the efforts that were made by General Stilwell 
and others in the early period. 

In the spring of 1944 Vice President Wallace went on a mission for 
President Roosevelt. Among other places, he went to China, and 
there he had talks with the Generalissimo, and they talked about two 
of the great important problems that I have been discussing One was 
Manchuria and the other was the Communists. 

The Generalissimo was most anxious to get help of the United 
States in improving relations, as he stated it, between the United 
States and the Soviet Union because without that improvement the 
prospects for China were very difficult, indeed. They discussed what 
could be done along that line. 

They also discussed the Communist problem, and the Generalissimo 
pointed out vigorously that the Communists were, as he stated it, not 
people of good faith, claimed that they were not Chinese, that they had 
their interests with an alien power. But, nevertheless, he said, “This 
is a political problem and we have got to settle it by political means.” 

He stated that he would not regard any help from the United 
States, in attempting that, to be meddling into the internal affairs of 
China, and he weuld be grateful for help. 

And finally, before Vice President Wallace left China, he reversed 
the position which he had taken earlier in which he had opposed any 
American military people having any relations with the Communists, 
and withdrew his objection to that. 

Now, in the fall of 1944, and after these discussions, the President 
sent another personal representative to China, and that was General 
Hurley. General Hurley was not then Ambassador. He became 
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Ambassador in the early part of 1945, but he went out as the personal 
representative of the President in order to try and unify this military 
effort, and there, with the consent and approval of the Generalissimo 
and of his Cabinet, he undertook to act as mediator between the Yenan 
Communist authorities and the Chungking Nationalist authorities, 
and they had meetings, some in Yenan at which General Hurley was 
present, some in Chungking in which they worked out a series of 
agreements. 

Some of these agreements had to do with the conduct of the war, 
and then some of them went beyond that, and a very important and 
basic agreement was worked out. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN NATIONALISTS AND COMMUNISTS IN 1945 


The beginning of it was under the mediation of General Hurley. 
It was announced on October 11, 1945, and that was the agreement on 
the general principles of a peaceful settlement of the differences be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and the Chinese Nationalists. 

It was announced after General Hurley’s departure from China 
and was made public, as I said, on October 11. This called for the 
convening of the National Assembly and for a political consultative 
conference of all party and nonparty leaders. 

It called for the inauguration of a constitutional government for 
all of China; for the formation of a committee of government and 
Communist representatives to discuss the reorganization of the armies 
and the reduction of all the armed forces in China. 

Now, these agreements were of the greatest possible importance, and 
they established the basis for the efforts which General Marshall later 
took on. 

May I just pause again for a moment to point out that the problem 
between the Chinese Government and the Chinese Communists dif- 
fered in one important respect from the relations between—from the 
problems of governments, say, in Europe after the war with Com- 
munists in their country, because in China the Communists were not 
scattered through the population as an element of the population. 
They were people who had a defined area, with a large population 
subject to their control, 116 million. 

They had a government of their own; they had an army of their 
own; and, in effect, they had a separate country within China, and 
the task was to put these two things together so that there would be 
one country and one government. Now, that was what they were 
working on. 

Senator Sattonstaty. Mr. Secretary, I hate to interrupt, but you 
said October 11, 1945. 

Secretary AcHgEson. 1945. 

Senator Sarronstatt. You meant that? That was a year after 
Hurley was there, then ? 

Secretary Acueson. No; Mr. Hurley left in 1945; he left just before 
this. 

Senator SatronsTath. Oh. 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wizey. Who signed those agreements—those agreements ? 
You said they worked ovt agreements. Who signed them? 
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Secretary Acuzson. They were agreements between the Chinese 
Government, the Nationalist Government, and the Communist au- 
thorities at Yenan. 

Senator Wier. They both signed it? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Now, I have dealt with the background of this Communist business, 
and I am coming back to that, when we get to the mission of General 
Marshall. 

I now want to go back and deal with a problem that has to do with 
another important aspect of this thing, and that is, Manchuria. 

I want to talk about Yalta. 


THE YALTA AGREEMENTS AND MANCHURIA 


The Yalta agreements were made in the very early part of 1945. 
Later on, in August of 1945, treaties were signed between the Chinese 
Nationalist Government and the Soviet Union, which grew out of 
and were based upon these Yalta agreements. 

Now, first of all, the Yalta agreements, from the point of view of 
the wartime effort, and the interest of the United States and its major 
fighting allies—I think this has been referred to many times, and I 
shall make it brief—at the time these agreements were entered into 
at Yalta, we did not know whether we had an atomic bomb or not. 
That was not proved until some months later, that we had one, and 
it was not used until considerably later. 

It was the then military opinion, concurred in by everyone, that the 
reduction of Japan would have to be brought about by a large scale 
landing on the islands of Japan, and the forecast of that fighting, 
which came from the fighting on the other islands in the Pacific, indi- 
cated that it would be a very bloody and terrible battle. 

It was of the utmost importance that the Russians should come into 
the war in the Far East, in time. 

Now, there was very little doubt that they would come in, but the 
grave danger was that they would really wait until the war was over, 
and until we had expended our effort and blood to win the war, and 
they would come in and do what they wished. 

It was very important, in the view of the military people, and the 
others, too, present, that they should come in in time, so that none 
of the 700,000 Japanese troops in Manchuria, and none, if possible, of 
the 1,235,000 Japanese troops in China, would come back to strengthen 
the troops on the main islands of Japan; but that they would be occu- 
pied with the Russian effort on the mainland. 

That was the purpose, and in making the agreements, the price 
which was paid for the agreements was that 3 months after the end 
of European war, the Russians would enter the Far East war; that 
they should have the southern half of Sakhalin, the Kuriles; that 
their former rights in Port Arthur and Dairen should be returned to 
them; and their former interest in the two railways in Manchuria. 

The Russians took the same attitude toward these rights that the 
Chinese took toward their rights in Formosa, 

The Russians had lost theirs to the Japanese by war in 1904; the 
Chinese had lost theirs to the Japanese by war in 1895. 

Russia made its claim for those rights, and the claims were granted 
at this meeting at Yalta. 
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Senator HickeNnLoorer. Would the Secretary mind an interruption 
at this point ? 

Chairman Russetx. He stated that he preferred not to be—— 

Secretary Acueson. If I could get through, first. 

Chairman Russett. What is your preference in the matter, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Secretary AcnHeson. I would very much appreciate it if I could 
make my statement first, because I might get badly off, if I got into 
side discussions. 

It is hard to keep so much material in one’s mind. 

One of the other things that I should like to point out about Yalta 
was that unquestionably the Russians had it in their power not only 
to take what was conceded to them, but much more, besides. 

There was very little likelihood that anybody would have the will, 
and few people could have the power, to throw them out of any area 
on the mainland which they might occupy, and where they might wish 
to remain, so that this agr cement gave them the basis for a legal claim 
to something considerably less than they might have taken without a 
legal claim. 

‘T should also like to point out that at the time the Chinese entered 
into this treaty with the Russians, a few months after Yalta, that is, 
in August 1945, they regarded the arrangements which they had made 
with the Russians on the basis of Yalta, as very satisfactory. 

Such statements were expressed by the Generalissimo, Chiang Kai- 
shek, and by the Chinese foreign minister. In fact, in 1947 the 
Chinese fore! gn minister expr essed grave apprehension that the Soviet 
Union might “eancel the treaty with China of 1945, in which China 
had conferred these rights to the bases in Port Arthur, the interests 
in Dairen, and the interest in the railway. 

They regarded that as a very valuable treaty because it also carried 
with it the obligation of the Russians to evacuate Manchuria, to ree- 
ognize the Chinese Nationalist Government, and to aid in the reestab- 
lishment of Chinese soverignty in Manchuria. 

Now these agreements, as I shall point out later on, did have a very 
important effect and bearing when it came to the question of the reoc- 
cupation of Manchuria by the Chinese, because it was on the basis of 
these agreements that both the Chinese Communists and the Russians 
agr eed to occupation by the National Government’s forces. 


PROBLEM OF DISARMING THE JAPANESE IN CHINA 


Now may I speak briefly about the problem of the Japanese, and 
here I shall have to get a little bit out of the chronological thing and 
perhaps run this Japanese part through to its end. 

I have pointed out to you the very great importance of the presence 
of the Japanese in China, the 1,235,000 troops, 1,700,000 civilians. It 
was decided very early in the game, between the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the Nationalist Government and ourselves, that one of our major 
efforts must be to get these people out of China and back into Japan. 

That wouldn’t have been too hard a job to do if they were all just 
marching on to ships. The great difficulty about it was that these 
armed soldiers controlled most of the important cities in central China, 
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in southeast China, and east China, and also the main lines of 
communication. 

If they had been told to drop their guns on the ground and march to 
the coast at once, those areas would have been oc ceupied by the Com- 
munists, and the Nationalist Government forces would never have 
gotten in there without fighting. 
~ Therefore, the task was to have the Japanese evacuate the areas 
which they held at the time when the Government forces could be 
moved and were moved by us into those areas. That was the task to 
perform. 

In order to do that we landed 50,000 marines in China. The func- 
tion of these marines was to occupy the principal seaports, to guard 
the principal rail lines close to those seaports, and later to take over 
the areas along the eastern coast where coal was produced and guard 
the lines along ; which the coal came to the principal consuming centers. 
That was to allow the industrial life of China to continue, and those 
coal areas and the coal railroads were being constantly raided by the 
Communists. 

So the marines had to go in there, hold coal, which was the heart of 
the industrial life of China, hold the seaports so that they would not 
be captured by Communists, and then receive the Japanese as they 
were marched to the railheads and down their railroads, and put 
them on ships and take them back to Japan. 

At the same time our Armed Forces airlifted Chinese armies, whole 
armies, from south China into the areas to be evacuated and which 
were being evacuated by the Japanese. Now that was a tremendous 
undertaking most skillfully carried out, and it was that undertaking 
which permitted the C hinese Government to really get back into areas 
of China which it weuld have had the utmost difficulty i in even getting 
into without that colossal effort. 

By the end of 1946 we had removed 3,000,000 Japanese, just a few 
thousand under 3,000,00, from China to Japan—one of the great mass 
movements of people. 


ARMED CLASHES IN 1945 AND EFFECT ON JAPANESE EVACUATION 


After the agreements between the Chinese Nationalists and the 
Chinese Communists that I have spoken of in 1945, October 11, 1945, 
armed clashes broke out again between the two parties; and both the 
Government authorities, the Chinese Government authorities, and the 
American Government authorities, were gravely disturbed that civil 
war would break out. 

If that happened, then the whole chance vf dealing with any of 
the problems which you and I have been discussing this morning 
would disappear. 

If there was civil war going on in China, fighting between the Gov- 
ernment forces and the Communists forces, all possibility of removing 
the Japanese either disappeared or was gravely diminished. 

The possibility of oce upying North China ‘became inuch dimmer: 
the possibility of moving into Manchuria became nonexistent ; and the 
possibility of really getting any reforms in south China or any other 
part of China would be greatly diminished. So, the peace became a 
major objective of both the Chinese Government and the United States 
Government in its efforts to help the Chinese Government. 
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It was in that situation that General Marshall was asked by the 
President to go to China at the end of 1945. 

Senator Writer. 1945? 

Secretary AcHeson. At the end of 1945. He went in December, 
arriving there early in January, I believe, 1946. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MARSHALL MISSION TO CHINA 


At the outset I will go into a matter of detail which really is quite 
out of place in the broad picture which I am trying to paint for you 
here; but, since it has been talked about a great deal, I think it is 
important to clear it up, and that is the preparation of the instructions 
which were issued to General Marshall. 

I think he was questioned about that, and there have been various 
charges and countercharges having to do with the preparation of those 
instructions. The story is very simple. 

At the end of November 1945, Secretary Byrnes and General Mar- 
shall met. This was after General Marshall had been asked to go to 
China. 

Secretary Byrnes read him a memorandum suggesting the outline 
of instructions for him. General Marshall did not approve of it. 

General Marshall said that he would wish to try his own hand, 
assisted by some of his associates, in drafting the instructions. 

This he did; and a draft was prepared by him, in conjunction with 
four generals who were working very closely with General Marshall. 
This was submitted to Secretary Byrnes. 

On the 8th of December Secretary Byrnes made his suggestions to 
General Marshall—that is, suggestions of changes or alterations or 
additions to the draft prepared by General Marshall. 

General Marshall’s draft, with Secretary Byrnes’ suggestions, was 
discussed at a meeting in Secretary Byrnes’ office on Sunday morning, 
December 9, 1945, by Secretary Byrnes, General Marshall, Mr. John 
Carter Vincent, General Hull, and myself. I was then Under Secre- 
tary of State. 

Those of us went over the instructions. General Marshall approved 
the suggestions made by Secretary Byrnes, and we then had a com- 
pletely agreed draft. 

In the course of that meeting the outline of a letter from the Presi- 
dent to General Marshall was discussed, and directions were given for 
its preparation. 

There was also approved at the meeting a memorandum from Secre- 
tary Byrnes to the Secretary of War, requesting certain help in con- 
nection with the removal of the Japanese and the movement of 
Chinese armies into the north and laying down certain restrictions 
on those movements. 

There was also agreed upon the form of a press release, I believe— 
it was agreed that day or a few days later—but the important papers 
were agreed at that meeting. 

They were taken up by Secretary Byrnes with the President, who 
went over them; and they were put in final shape, unchanged from the 
agreements of December 9. 

The President then had a meeting with General Marshall, at which 
I was present—there were three of us at that meeting, the President, 
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General Marshall, and myself—and at that point the signed letter 
and the enclosure were handed to General Marshall. 

It was ascertained by the President at that meeting that these papers 
were unanimously approved and agreeable to all concerned, and to 
himself. 

Now, that is the account of the preparation of these instructions. 

All the papers concerned are printed in the white book, with one 
exception. The press release, which I mentioned a moment ago, which 
was given out on the 15th of December—everything in the press 
release was in General Marshall’s instructions. In other words, the 
press release was a verbatim statement of what was in the instructions 
to General Marshall, except that certain paragraphs in the instructions 
were omitted from the press release. 

One of those omissions had to do with what is printed in the white 
paper and in the memorandum from Secretary Byrnes to the Secretary 
of War. That was the discretion and authority given to General 
Marshall in not moving Nationalist Government troops into areas in 
which there was fighting until he thought that that was a wise thing 
to do. 

That was not to be stated and released because, obviously, it wouldn’t 
work if it were. 

Two other omissions had to do with things which we would do if 
the Chinese Government asked us to do it. Obviously, you do not 
print in the newspapers that you will do ee if somebody else 
asks youto. You leave it to the other person to ask you to do that if 
they wish. That is the story of the instructions. 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN NATIONALISTS AND COMMUNISTS IN 1946 


General Marshall arrived in China at the very end of December 
1945. By February 1946 three major agreements had been reached 
between the Chinese Government and the Communists. These agree- 
ments grew out of the earlier agreements of October 11, 1945, which 
discussed the general principles for working out peacefully the differ- 
ences between the Communists and the Government. 

The agreements of January and February 1946 carried into consider- 
able detail how this should be done. In regard to these three agree- 
ments which I shall describe, General Marshall had a part only in one, 
and that was in the first one. 

The first agreement was for the cessation of hostilities. It provided 
that all fighting should cease, and it provided for the setting up of an 
executive headquarters in which there would be American chairman- 
ship and Nationalist and Communist representation, the purpose of 
this executive headquarters being to bring the fighting to an end, and 
these tripartite teams were set up which went to every area where 
there was any clashing between the troops, and together they brought 
that fighting to an soled tried to have that truce develop into a more 
substantial truce. 

General Marshall played a very considerable part in working this 
out. The executive headquarters was the really great instrumentality 
which set up and worked very well until the two parties fell apart— 
then nothing worked. 

The second agreement was an agreement for governmental reorgani- 
zation and for a constitutional government, and the third agreement 
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was for a military reorganization and the integration of the Com- 
munist forces into the National Government. 

As I said, General Marshall participated in the negotiations for the 
cessation of hostilities, but he did not participate in working out the 
second or the third agreement. 

The second agreement for working out a constitutional government 
recognized the preponderant strength of the Kuomintang position in 
the National Government. It provided that there was to be an interim 
state council, sort of a provisional government, which would govern 
until the new constitution was established and elections were held 
throughout China and a constitutional government was set up in which 
all the people of China would have their representatives, and which 
would function on a two-party or multiparty system. 

The interim state council was to function in this interim period as 
the supreme organ of the state. The Kuomintang Party was given 
20 of the 40 seats in this national council. ‘The other 20 seats were 
distributed among the Communists and the other parties and to some 
nonparty people. It was provided that the Generalissimo, Chiang 
Kai-shek, as the President of China, should select all the members 
of the council, that is, he would select those from his own party and 
those from all the other parties. However, he would have to appoint 
a certain number from these other minority parties. That would 
leave him with 20 people whom he had selected from his own party, 
with 20 people whom he had selected from the other parties, includ- 
ing the Communists, and it would also leave him with a veto over any 
action of this council which could only be overridden by a three-fifths 
vote, which could not be done if his own party stayed with him. 

Now, that, I say, was the temporary government, That was to con- 
tinue until the constitution was to be agreed upon on May 4, through 
the National Assembly, May 4, 1946, and it was hoped that at an early 
date, sometime in 1946 or 1947, I believe it was, there could be an elec- 
tion, and they would then set up a regular constitutional government 
with legislative, judicial, and executive branches, in which all parts of 
China would be represented, so that this country would have a gov- 
ernment extending over all of the area. 

The third agreement had to do with the amalgamation of the forces, 
and that was the most important one. It provided that there should 
be a great reduction in forces on both sides, because China could not 
support the tremendous military establishment which existed on the 
Nationalist side and on the Communist side together. 

The army was to consist of 60 divisions. Of those 60 divisions, 50 
were to be National Government divisions and 10 were to be Com- 
munist divisions. These divisions were to be grouped together in 
armies, armies which would contain three divisions or whatever the 
Chinese military order of battle is. There would be several divisions 
in each army. 

The divisions were to be stationed in certain numerical strengths in 
various parts of China. 

The important thing here about the agreement, as we look back on 
it, was that, so far as Manchuria was concerned, the agreement pro- 
vided that in Manchuria there should be 15 divisions of the new gov- 
ernment’s troops. Of those 15 divisions, 14 should be national govern- 
ment divisions and one should be a Communist division. That was of 
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the greatest possible importance. If that could have been carried 
out, the whole situation might have been very different. 


DETERIORATION OF CHINESE SITUATION LATER IN 1946 


In 1946 the situation of comparative peace which had been brought 
about as a result of the agreements in the early part of the year began 
to deteriorate. Fighting broke out in various places. 

General Marshall, in trying to stop this fighting, through the exec- 
utive headquarters, got drawn into greater detail in some of the 
political negotiations between the two parties, because this fighting 
rapidly took on political aspects. 

One side or the other would believe that it could gain an advantage 
by capturing this or that city or area, and believed it could strengthen 
itself in the negotiations; and then would start an attack. Either 
the Communists would attack the Nationalists or the Nationalists 
would attack the Communists, and in that way this situation became 
worse and worse; and General Marshall’s efforts were unable to deal 
with it. 

Therefore, the whole discussions between the Communists and the 
Nationalists in the attempt to work out the interim government, and 
the long-term constitutional government, got into more and more and 
more confusion and trouble. 

The Prime Minister of China, Dr. Sun Fo, has an interesting com- 
ment on this period. In a New Year’s message which he delivered 
on January 1, 1949, speaking of the period which I have been dis- 
cussing, he said: 


The Government had decided to call this conference because it was generally 
realized that the country and the people needed recuperation and peace, so that 
rehabilitation work could be started. Had these measures been carried out at 
that time, all of us would have seen more prosperity and happiness in our midst. 
Unfortunately, all the parties concerned could not completely abandon their own 
selfish ends, and the people in general did not exert sufficient influence in promot- 
ing this peace movement. 


CONCLUSION OF MEDIATION EFFORT EARLY IN 1947 


The result of the breakdown was that the situation developed into 
one of very considerable fighting by the end of 1946, and when General 
Marshall left China in January 1947, to return to Washington, the 
American effort to mediate in this struggle between the Government 
and the Communists ended. 

General Marshall issued a long statement, which I shall not bother 
to read to you now, but it sums up very clearly his understanding of 
the difficulties which brought failure to his mission, and his under- 
standing of the difficulties in the Chinese Government. which could 
not really permit it to function unless they were removed. 

These difficulties, in some respects, had their roots in the fact that 
the liberal elements in the Kuomintang Party were the ones which 
were dealt with much more severely by the war and the inflation. 
Inflation and war tend to eliminate the middle class, and that is where 
the liberal elements came into the Kuomintang; and, as the inflation 
and the war went forward, the power in the party shifted more to 
the extreme right wing; and General Marshall, in his farewell mes- 
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sage, spoke of the importance of more liberal leadership in the 
Kuomintang Party itself. 

But as I say, the effort to mediate came to an end with with his 
departure. From then on we go into the military period of the 
struggle between the two Governments. 


MILITARY GAINS BY NATIONALISTS IN 1946 AND 1947 


The Nationalist Government reached a peak of its military holdings 
toward the end of 1946. In the middle of 1946 it had approximately 
3,000,000 men under arms. These were opposed by something over 
1,000,000 Communist troops of whom about 400,000 were not regulars 
but were guerrilla troops. 

Until the end of 1946 and the early part of 1947, the gains, the mili- 
tary gains made by the Nationalist Government appeared to be im- 
pressive, but in fact they were not, and General Marshall repeatedly 
pointed out to the Government that what it was doing was over- 
extending itself militarily and politically, since it neither had suf- 
ficient troops to garrison this whole area nor did it have sufficient 
administrators to administer the areas that it was taking over. 

Therefore, what it was doing by this military advance was weaken- 
ing itself both militarily and through administrative ineptitude, 
because it didn’t have the necessary administrators; it was not giving 
the people of the occupied areas what they had been led to expect 
when the National Government came in, so politically it was doing 
itself harm, and militarily it was doing itself harm. 

General Barr points out it was during this period that what he 
calls the war psychology took possession of the Chinese Nationalist 
Army. He had pointed out over and over again that in modern war- 
fare the most disastrous of all things to do is to retreat into a city 
behind walls and take a defensive position. Modern warfare must 
be a war of maneuver. 

Therefore, time and time and time again these Nationalist lines got 
pushed way forward; finally, the troops at the end take up defensive 
positions behind some kind of walls, a long line of communication 
has to be guarded, which eventually is cut, and over and over again 
the troops at the end of the line either go over to the side of the 
enemy without firing a shot, or sufficient of them do so that those 
who want to fight can’t fight. 

That was the story of the war from 1946 on. At first, it looked very 
successful—lots of areas occupied, important cities taken—but the 
armies all go to garrison, they become immobilized, and maneuver 
and initiative is left with the Communists. 

At the end of 1946 the Government had 2,600,000 men under arms 
and the Communists had about 1,100,000 of regulars. 

However, in firepower, in rifle firepower, the Government still 
enjoyed a superiority of three or four to one over the Communists. 

In 1946, when this fighting started, General Marshall was acting 
as mediator. He called on both sides to stop the fighting. Both pro- 
fessed to want to do it, but did not do it. 

Therefore, General Marshall asked for and obtained from this Gov- 
ernment an embargo on the shipment of combat matériel into China. 
That embargo lasted from the time it was imposed in 1946, the exact 
date I do not have with me—— 
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Senator Brewster. You don’t have that date? 

Secretary AcHEson. I have it here. We will look it up and put it 
in in a minute—until May 1947. During that time the Nationalists 
were winning the battles, they won the fights they had, they occupied 
the cities, but they immobilized themselves. 


NECESSITY FOR REFORM IN NATIONALIST CHINA 


We have talked from time to time here about the great necessity for 
reform in China. General Marshall, during his mission to China, 
stressed that over and over again with the Generalissimo, pointing out 
that the whole possibility of any kind of armed action against the 
Communists must at last rest upon a belief in the country and their 
own belief that they had something which was worth fighting for, 
and was progressive and good, and that if we did not have reform in 
China, we were never going to get this spirit which was necessary to 
fight and defeat the Communists. 


WEDEMEYER MISSION AND REPORT 


After General Marshall returned in the summer of 1947, the Presi- 
dent, on the recommendation of General Marshall, sent General Wede- 
meyer to China on a fact-finding mission. General Wedemeyer, be- 
fore he left, stressed again, as he had in 1945, the great importance 
and the necessity for reform. 

He said before he left the United States : 

To regain and maintain the confidence of the people, the Central Government 
will have to effect immediately drastic and far-reaching political and economic 
reforms. Promises will no longer suffice. Performance is absolutely necessary. 
It should be accepted that military force in itself will not eliminate communism. 

General Wedemeyer went to China and returned. He made recom- 
mendations, which are printed in the white paper, in which he recom- 
mended assistance of economic and military equipment for a 5-year 
period, which would require congressional authorization. Although 
his actual recommendations do not call for a grant of military aid, it 
is possible to read that in. He does talk about the desirability of that. 

Slestoeur: General Wedemeyer recognized the desirability and im- 
portance of avoiding direct United States involvement in the civil 
war in China by stating: 

Although advice indicated above— 
that is, technical military advice— 


does provide advice indirectly to tactical force, it should be carried on outside 
operational areas to prevent the criticism that American personnel are actively 
engaged in fratricidal warfare. 


ECONOMIC AID TO CHINA 


There are other recommendations in the Wedemeyer report which 
I shall not dwell upon at the present time. We are now directing our 
attention to the aid part of it. 

The Secretary of State, General Marshall, then had prepared, and 
with the approval of the President, sent to Congress a recommenda- 
tion for aid to China. He made before the Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee a very frank statement of the problems facing the United 
States Government in considering aid to China. 

He made it clear that there were steps which had to be taken and 
could only be taken by the Chinese Government, which were essential 
to meet the Communist threat. 

And, he took the position strongly, that the United States Govern- 
ment had to be extremely careful that it did not commit itself to a 
policy involving the absorption of its resources to an unpredictable 
extent by assuming a direct responsibility for the civil war in China, 
and for the Chinese economy. 

He also pointed out that we must be prepared to face the possi- 
bility that the Chinese Government might not be able to maintain 
itself against the Chinese Communist forces. 

That was stated quite clearly by General Marshall. In fact, he 
said: 

An attempt to underwrite the Chinese economy and the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s military efforts will result in a burden on the United States economy 
and a military responsibility which I cannot recommend as a course of action 
for this Government. 

Now, the program of aid which General Marshall presented was a 
program of $570 million in economic assistance over a 15-month 
period. He pointed out that the experience gained in the program 
would throw light on the possibilities of future programs. 

The program was sufficient in size, it was thought, to free the 
major portion of the Chinese Government’s own foreign exchange 
assets for the purchase of such military supplies, from foreign 
sources, as it might need. 

It was not recommended that we should have military advisers in 
combat areas. 

It was not recommended that we should take measures of military 
aid which would lead to United States military intervention in 
China, or direct involvement in the civil war. 

Now, this question was very carefully considered in the executive 
branch, at a meeting in June 1948, attended by Secretary Marshall, 
Secretary of the Army Royall, General Bradley, and General Wede- 
meyer, and the decision which I have just spoken of was taken. 


MILITARY AID TO CHINA 


There was already a United States military advisory group in 
China that had been established in 1946, and in 1947 the commandin 
officer of this group had been authorized to give advice on a confi- 
dential basis to the Generalissimo, advice of a strategic nature, but 
the United States was not willing to assume responsibility for the 
strategic direction of the war. 

General Marshall in a message to General Barr pointed out one 
reason why. He said: 


I think you will agree that implications of our accepting that responsibility 
would be very far-reaching and grave, and that such responsibility is in logic 
inseparable from the authority to make it effective. Whatever the General- 
issimo may feel moved to say with respect to his willingness to delegate neces- 
sary powers to Americans, I know from my own experience that advice is always 
listened to very politely but not infrequently ignored when deemed unpalatable. 
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Therefore we did not take responsibility for the strategic direction 
of the war, nor did we recommend that American officers should be 
with troops in combat areas. 

This recommendation was considered by the Eightieth Congress. 
The Eightieth Congress—and I shall not go through a whole long 
story—the Senate bill reduced the period of time from 15 months to 
12 months. It reduced, split the appropriations and recommended 
$338,000,000 for economic aid and $125,000,000 as a special grant 
to be used at the discretion of the Chinese Government. 

The debate indicates that the Chinese Government would probably 
use this 125 for military aid. In the course of the legislative history 
the House put in a provision authorizing military advice on the 
so-called Greek model, that is, having oflicers with troops in combat 
areas and strategic advice. That was stricken out by the Senate, and 
in speaking about it Senator Vandenbérg said: 

As in the case of Greece and Turkey, your committee recognizes that military 
aid is necessary in order to make economic aid effective. It proposes to make 
military supplies available at China’s option. Your committee believes that as 
a matter of elementary prudence that this process must be completely clear of 
any implication that we are underwriting the military campaign of the National- 
ist Government. 

And, as I say, the House provision was stricken out. 

That was agreed to in conference, and the bill was passed chiefly 
as written by the Senate. 

I said that the bill authorized $338,000,000 for economic aid. How- 
ever, When it came to the appropriation process, Congress only appro- 
priated $275,000,000 for economic aid and $125,000,000 for military 


aid. So a total was actually made available by the Congress of 
$400,000,000 as against $570,000,000 requested. 


DETERIORATION OF NATIONALIST MILITARY SITUATION, 1947-49 


I shall not go in detail through the campaigns of 1947 more than 
I have already done. The real collapse of the Government in a mili- 
tary way began in the latter part of 1948. The first large-scale defec- 
tion and collapse occurred in September 1948 with the fall of Tsinan, 
where Government forces without any effort at all went over to the 
other side and surrendered with all their matériel. 

The United States Army Intelligence Review of Military Develop- 
ments in 1948, in January 1949, sums it up this way: 


The Nationalists entered 1948 with an estimated strength of 2,723,000 troops. 
Recruitment and replacement of combat losses kept this figure constant through 
mid-September. By February 1, 1949, however, heavy losses had reduced 
Nationalist strength to a million and a half, of which approximately 500,000 are 
service troops. This represents a reduction of 45 percent of the Nationalist 
Government's total strength in a 444-month period. 

Communist strength, estimated at 1,150,000 a year ago, has mounted to 1,622, 
virtually all combat effectives. Whereas the Nationalists began 1948 with almost 
a 3-to-1 numerical superiority, the Communist forces now outnumber the total 
Nationalist strength and have achieved better than a 1%-to-1 superiority in 
combat effectives. 

The events of the last year, and more specifically those of the last 44%4 months, 
have resulted in such overwhelming losses to the National Government that, act- 
ingalone, its military position has declined beyond possible recoupment. 

On the other hand, these same events: have so enhanced the position and capa- 
bilities of the Communists that they are now capable of achieving a complete 
military victory over the Communist forces. 
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Chairman Russety. Nationalist forces. 

Secretary AcHgson. I mean Nationalist forces. 

In mid-November, 1948, General Barr, who was the head of the 
military mission to China, reported to the Department of the Army: 

I am convinced that the military situation has deteriorated to the point where 
only the active participation of United States troops could effect a remedy. No 
battle has been lost since my arrival due to lack of ammunition or equipment. 
Their military debacles, in my opinion, can all be attributed to the world’s worst 
leadership and many other morale-destroying factors that led to a complete loss 
of the will to fight. - 

In another report early in 1949, he explained some of the causes for 
the National Government defeats. He says: 

The Government committed its first politico-military blunder by concentrating 
on the purely military reoccupation of former Japanese-held areas. It gave 
very little realization to the regional areas or the creation of efficient local ad- 
ministrations. Its strategy was burdened by an unsound strategy conceived by a 
politically influenced and militarily inept high command. 

Throughout the structure and machinery of the National Government there 
are interlocking ties of interests, family, financial, and political. No Chinese, no 
matter how efficient, can hope for a position of authority because he is the best- 
qualified man. He must have other backing. In too many cases, such backing 
was thé support and loyalty of the Generalissimo and his army comrades; which 
kept them in posts of responsibility regardless of their qualifications. The 
direct result has been the unsound strategy and faulty tactics of the Nationalists 
in their fight against the Communists. 

Senator WiLey. Whose report was that ? 

Secretary Acueson. That is General Barr, United States Army. 


LOSS OF UNITED STATES MATERIEL TO CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


By the end of 1948 the struggle in North China had virtually ended 
with the complete collapse of the Nationalist armies. Eighty percent 
of all the matériel which we had furnished, both during the war and 
after, to the National Government, was lost; and 75 percent of that is 
estimated to have been captured by the Communists. 

One reason for this large capture, General Barr points out, when 
he says— 


that the Chinese Nationalist Government never destroyed any—the troops never 
destroyed any of the matériel, when they were about to surrender or run. 


He says: 


The Chinese seemed inherently unable to destroy anything of value. 
SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES EFFORTS IN CHINA 


Now, at the very end of my remarks here, I briefly sum up some 
of the things, material and otherwise, which the United States did 
in aid of its policy in China. 

Speaking first of things on which it is impossible to put a dollar 
value, first is the aid rendered by the United States forces in China 
in planning and in carrying out the movement of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment forces into the areas occupied by the Japanese. 

Second is the evacuation of the Japanese troops from those areas. 

Third is the aid rendered by the United States marines in North 
China; in occupying key areas and. maintaining control for the Gov- 
ernment of essential railway lines until the Government was able to 
take over. 
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Fourth, the aid provided by the United States military advisory 
group. 

Apart from this, the United States Government, in the period from 
VJ-day until early 1949, authorized grants and credits to China total- 
ing approximately $2,000,000,000, of which approximately $1,600,- 
000,000 were grants, and $400,000,000 were on credit terms. 

This total 1s divided almost equally between military and economic 
aid. The amounts do not include United States surplus property, 
except where the sales were on credit terms. 

Surplus property, with a total estimated procurement cost of over 
a billion dollars, has been sold to China for the agreed realization to 
the United States of $230,000,000, of which $95,000,000 were on credit 
terms. 

By the spring of 1949 the military position of the Chinese Govern- 
ment collapsed to the point where the Chinese Communists controlled 
the major centers of population, and railways from Manchuria south 
to the Yangtze. 

The military collapse of the Chinese Government had, for the most 
part, been the consequence of inept political and military leadership, 
and a lack of the will to fight on the part of its armies, rather than 
inadequate military supplies. 

It was at that time the considered judgment of responsible United 
States Government observers in China that only the extension of 
unlimited American economic and military aid involving the use of 
our own troops and operations which might require the extensive con- 
trol of Chinese Government operations would enable the Nationalist 
Government to maintain a foothold in South China. 

It was believed that United States involvement in Chinese civil war 
under the existing conditions would be clearly contrary to American 
interests. 

As the last note of this tragic story, I should like to read you the 
message of the Acting President of China, General Li Tsung-jen. 

Senator Witey. What is the date? 

Secretary AcHrson. May 5, 1949, in a letter which he addressed to 
President Truman. He says: 

This policy 
he had described our help to China during the war, and then he had 
discussed our aid to China after the war as I have described it to you. 
He says: 





This policy of friendly assistance was continued when some years ago General 
Marshall under instructions from your good self took up the difficult task of 
mediation in our conflict with the Chinese Communists to which he devoted pains- 
taking effort. All this work was unfortunately rendered fruitless by the lack 
of sincerity on the part of both the then Government and the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

In spite of this your country continued to extend its aid to our Government. 
It is regrettable that owing to the failure of our then Government to make 
judicious use of this aid and to bring about appropriate political, economic, and 
military reforms your assistance has not produced the desired effect. To this 
failure is attributable the present predicament in which our country finds itself. 


Chairman Russriu. That is a very clear, concise statement, Mr. 
Secretary. 

I believe that I now have a better idea of what our policy has 
been, I might say, after World War II, than I had. I didn’t keep 
myself informed of our policies in China as I should, perhaps. 
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Chairman Connatiy. Was that the Acting President? 

Secretary Acugson. The Acting President, the man who succeeded 
when Chiang Kai-shek retired—General Li Tsung-jen became Act- 
ing President, and remained Acting President until General Chiang 
Kai-shek resumed the Presidency in, I believe, 1950. 

May I answer a question of Senator Brewster's? 

You asked me for the date of the embargo. It was imposed in 
August 1946, and lifted in May 1947. 

Senator Brewsrer. Do you know whether or not arms shipments 
were resumed, following the lifting of the embargo? 

Secretary Acugson. I can probably find out. 1 just do not hap- 
pen to have it in my mind. 

Senator Brewster. All right. 

Chairman Russe.t. Senator Wiley, I believe it is your time for 

questioning. 

Senator Wuey. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I think that you should be complimented on a 
retty clear-cut statement as to the facts that heretofore were not 
orought to our attention in relation to this Chinese situation, and a 

very clear-cut statement of the complex position that we occupied 
in seeking to find the way to combat the Communist influence. 


POSSIBLE COMMUNIST SYMPATHIZERS IN STATE DEPARTMENT 


What have you to say about the purported influence of Communist 
sympathizers in the Department during this period, in arriving at 
the various steps which were finally arrived at? 

Secretary Acurson. Senator Wiley, I think this whole matter has 
been discussed at very great length before the Foreign Relations 
Committee by Secretary Byrnes, when those charges were originally 
made in 1946. 

I do not believe that the officers of the State Department who were 
either attached to the Military Establishment, first under General 
Stilwell, and then under General Wedemeyer, or the officers attached 
to our diplomatic and consular missions, had any other purpose in 
mind at any time than their service to the United States and serving 
American interests. 

I think that during the war their great effort was the one which 
I have discussed here this morning, of trying to bring all forces in 
China together for the purpose of fighting the Japanese. 

I think you will find that running throughout the voluminous decu- 
ments in the white paper, in which the reports of some of those offi- 
cers are reprinted. I do not believe there was or is any Communist 
influence any way affecting the determination of Chinese policy, either 
then or now. 


PREPARATION OF MARSHALL’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR CHINA MISSION 


Senator Witey. You did say, I believe, in your statement that 
in 1945 General Marshall prepared what he thought the instructions 
should be, and there were four others who worked with him. 

Did I understand you correctly, that there were four others who 
help him? He prepared one statement, and I understood you to say 
Secretary Byrnes had a statement and that out of these two state- 
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ments came the amalgamated instructions that went finally under the 
Tee of the President to Marshall. 

may not have understood you correctly that Marshall had worked 
out his with the aid of somebody else. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Witey. Who were those four ? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t remember that I said there were four 
who assisted him or whether there were four altogether. I believe 
that the generals who worked with General Marshall were General 
Handy, General Hull—there is another general whose name slips my 
mind, but I can look for it here. 

Chairman Connatiy. Wedemeyer ? 

Secretary Acueson. I will have it in just a moment. 


It was General Handy, General Hull, General Craig, and General 
Marshall. 


Senator Witey. Thank you. 


INTELLIGENCE ON POSSIBLE RUSSIAN INTERVENTION 


What reasons, diplomatic or otherwise, are there to believe that if 
MacArthur’s neocons in Korea had been carried out that Russia 
would strike ¢ ave you got any intelligence source or anything to 
indicate that if MacArthur’s suggestions had been carried out that 
Russia would intervene ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. The grave danger, I think, which would be 
created by the suggestions which involve an attack on the territory 
of China, would be that that creates a situation which directly involves 
both Russian self-interest and may very well involve Russian treaty 
obligations. 

I pointed out, I think, in my opening statement that if air and sea 
attacks were made on China, these would be attacks on the territory 
of the Soviet Union’s principal satellite. 

Senator Witry. I remember that statement very well, Mr. Secre- 
tary. Have you any specific information from your intelligence 
sources or diplomatic sources that would be in addition to what you 
said in the beginning? 

Secretary Acuerson. Well, I am not referring in this to any specific 
information which anyone has ee as to the intention of any 
particular person. I am talking about the danger of action and the 
possibility of action which the Russian Government might feel itself 

ralled upon to take. 

Senator Winey. Then I think your answer is that there is no addi- 
tional information from any intelligence source or diplomatic source 
outside of what you see as a danger situation that would be created. 
You have no specific information on the subject ? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, we have, as you know, a good deal of 
intelligence information, but what I am trying to say is that is not 
the sort of information which says that so-and-so stated that he would 
or would not do something. 


POSSIBILITY OF STABLE SETTLEMENT IN KOREA WITHOUT EXTENDING WAR 


Senator Witry. If the Chinese Reds are pushed practically out but 
we do not destroy the feeder rail lines and the Chinese north thereof, 
do you think the Chinese Reds will remain quiet ? 
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Secretary AcrErson. The problem of the future possibility of any 
Chinese attack has some, of course, important relation to where the 
fighting at any time might end, but fundamentally it is not I think 
influenced by that. It doesn’t make any difference exactly where the 
fighting may end. 

The — is, is a settlement going to be made or is it not going to 
be made where the Chinese will not have the will and the desire to 
come back in and fight again ¢ 

If the forces were pushed back to the Yalu River in accordance with 
your hypothesis here, if installations behind that were attacked, then 
their tack would be to recreate them or find some substitute for them. 
The important element in bringing this thing to a stable end would be 
to change the will to do this. 

Senator Witry. Well, let me substitute the name “Kremlin” for the 
“Chinese Reds” and say that if the Chinese Reds are pushed back of 
the Yalu but you do not destroy the feeder rail line and the nests 
north thereof, do you think the Kremlin will remain quiet and not 
intervene ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I don’t believe that the destruction of 
those facilities would have any bearing on whether they would re- 
main—well, I shouldn’t say that. Let me start over again. 

I do not believe that destruction of those rail lines would operate 
to induce them to remain quiet. I think it would have the opposite 
effect. 

Senator Witey. Well, I guess that is one way of answering it, but 
the real question was if we do not destroy them, but we do push them 
back, do you think the Russians will remain quiet? 

In other words, if we just get them back of the Yalu and leave them 
up there, have you any information or any judgment that we haven’t 
got so far as to what the Russians will or will not do under those 
circumstances ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I think that we have given you the information 
which bears on this question. 


EFFECT OF MARCH 20 MESSAGE TO MAC ARTHUR ON HIS DISCRETION AS 
THEATER COMMANDER 


Senator Wiey. Do you think that General MacArthur, 8,000 miles 
away, fighting a real war, due to the message of March 20, had less 
power to negotiate with an enemy commander than he had before? 

Secretary Acneson. I should think that the message of May 20 
pointed out to him the situation as it existed before and should con- 
tinue to exist. 

Senator Brewster. May 20? 

Secretary Acurson. March 20. In other words, the negotiations 
carried on by a commander in the field with enemy forces is, in cases 
that I know about, conducted at the direction of his Government. 

That was the case in the earlier statement which General MacArthur 
made along, I believe, in September or October of 1950. That state- 
ment was one prepared in Washington, sent to him, and was issued 
by him at the direction of this Government, and when he repeated 
it later, that was again done upon the ‘direction of this Government. 

Senator Wier. What is the answer, “Yes” or “No”? Do you 
think General MacArthur had less power to negotiate with an enemy 
because of this message than he had before? 
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Secretary Acnerson. Well, I am pointing out that I think he had 
the same power that he had before. 

Senator Wirxey. O. K. Was the letter of MacArthur to Congress- 
man Martin the match that touched off the power keg, so to speak, 
figuratively ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that was the thing which produced 
the meeting on the 6th of April which had the consequences which 
you know. 


FOREIGN OPINION OF MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Witey. I think you have stated that the foreign powers did 
not have anything to say about the recall of General MacArthur. Of 
course they had no power, I suppose. Was there any expression of 
opinion by any of them before or after the so-called letter to Martin 
was exposed ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. Senator, you asked us to find, if we could, any- 
thing we have in our files indicating that foreign governments re- 
quested, brought about in any way the removal of General Mac- 
katte. and I pointed out that we have nothing of that sort. 

You also asked us to see if we have in our files anything which 
foreign governments stated, anything critical of General MacArthur. 
We have not as yet found anything of that sort. We are continuing 
to look in the files. 

Senator Witey. And you have no personal recollection of any talks 
or other contacts with them on that subject ? 

Secretary AcuxEson. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Witxey. Do you think it was MacArthur’s duty to suggest 
what he thought should be the appropriate strategy even though his 
ideas might run contrary to the Chief of Staff? 

Secretary Acuxrson. Yes, sir; I think that the field commander 
not only could but should make any suggestions that he thinks proper 
to the Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Witry. Do you recall that the testimony I think of all of 
them showed that he was not insubordinate and he violated no mili- 
tary directives ? 

Secretary Acueson. I recall the testimony. 

Senator Witey. And I think you testified yesterday that out of 
the four or five hundred copies of the paper we discussed were sent 
out for the benefit of the Voice of America, that none that you know 
of was sent to MacArthur; is that correct ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I don’t think that is correct. 

Senator Witey. What is the fact ? 

Secretary Acueson. I did not say that a copy was sent to General 
MacArthur as an individual. A copy was sent to the headquarters, 
the military headquarters. in Tokyo, and it was that copy which was 
the one that was inadvertently shown to the press. 


QUESTION OF MAC ARTHUR’S SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES POLICY 


Senator Witry. Now if we take the President’s message on page 189 
of the compilation, you will notice that the President says: 


* * * JT have concluded that General of the Army Douglas MacArthur is 
unable to give his wholehearted support to the policies of the United States 
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Government and of the United Nations in matters pertaining to his official 
duties. 

I think you said you helped with others to get out that statement; 
am I correct ? 

Secretary Acnrson. I can’t find what you are reading from. 
Would you tell me the page again? 

Senator Winey. 189. 

Secretary Acurson. 189? 

Senator Wixzy. Right at the top, “Statement of the President.” I 
read the first sentence. 

Secretary AcngEson. Yes. This statement by the President was 
one of the papers which had been prepared following the President’s 
decision on Monday, April 9, I believe it was, and which was brought 
back to a meeting in the White House on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
the 10th of April. 

I did see this paper and I did collaborate with General Marshall in 
the preparation of it. 

Senator Witry. In view of the fact that the President says he is 
unable to give his wholehearted support to the policies of the United 
States Government and of the United Nations in matters pertaining 
to his official duties, I am asking you: What evidence is there of his 
failure to carry out any policies in view of your previous statement 
that said he was not insubordinate, and he had not violated any mili- 
tary directive? We are talking about broad terms—policy. 

Secretary AcHEson. What these words mean to me is very clear, 
Senator, that it is the President’s statement that General MacArthur is 
unable to give his wholehearted support to the policies of the United 
States Government and the United Nations in matters pertaining to 
his official duties. 

The policies, I believe, which are in particular reference here are 
those policies which have to do with limiting the hostilities to Korea 
and not taking steps which may extend them into Manchuria or China 
and possibly beyond that. 

I think it was very clear indeed that General MacArthur was un- 
able to give his wholehearted support to those policies, that he had 
stated so publicly, and that there was a situation there in which there 
was public disagreement between the President of the United States, 
with his responsibilities under the Constitution, and his responsibil- 
ities under the United Nations resolution, and General MacArthur, who 
was the instrument in the field for carrying out those policies. 

Senator Witey. Then if you refer to the second paragraph, where 
the President says it is fundamental, however, that military command- 
ers must be governed by the policies and directives issued to them in 
the manner pase by our laws and Constitution—the same expla- 
nation goes for that, too? 

Secretary Acurson. The explanation of that is that I believe it is 
one of the most fundamental concepts of American constitutional 
thought, that a military commander must be governed by the policies 
and by the directives issued to him in socctnans with law. 


In other words, it is the doctrine of the civil supremacy. 

Senator Wizey. Well, our difference, Mr. Secretary, is that you have 
already said, and others have said, he was not insubordinate, he vio- 
lated no military directive, it was his privilege to make suggestions, 
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and he made such suggestions; you have shown no place where he vio- 
lated any of them. 

He just differed in what he thought the policy should be. Now, if 
I am wrong in that, I would like to be corrected. 

Secretary Acnrson. He differed and he differed publicly. 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

Secretary Acueson. He, in effect, challenged the policies as laid 
down by the President. 


DIRECTIVE OF DECEMBER 6 ON PUBLIC STATEMENTS 


Senator Witry. Now will you turn to page 194 of the same book- 
let? There we have, after MacArthur had been fired, an explanation 
of a statement by General Whitney. Now it says among other things 
that General Whitney pointed out the following: 

1. The directive of December 6 was not directed to General MacArthur per- 
sonally but was directed to all executive agencies of the Government. 

Do you disagree with that conclusion ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. I believe it has been stated several times that 
it was not in terms directed to General MacArthur personally but 
had a wide address, that is, it was addressed to many people. I be- 
lieve it has also been stated that the writing of it, the issuance of it, 
grew out of some situations which did relate to General MacArthur. 

Senator Witry. Well, we will take No. 2: 

Immediately after its receipt, General MacArthur submitted a proposed com- 
muniqué to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who informed him, among other things, that 
it was not necessary to submit communiqués referencing military operations. 

Do you think that is correct ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, I believe it is. This is a military paper. 
I think what they are talking about, it is in the files you have before 
you, is that it was not necessary for him to submit to them his daily 
report of the progress of the battle. It is purely a factual statement 
that you put out as to what occurred in the preceding 24 hours. 


MAC ARTHUR’S FREEDOM TO SPEAK ON KOREAN WAR 


Senator Wirry. No. 3— 


The President, in a press conference in January, appeared to this headquarters 
to specifically define General MacArthur's authority, but denied that there was 
any curb on his authority “to speak freely on the Korean War.” 

Do you agree on that? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I think that is not an accurate state- 
ment of what occurred. 

Senator Witey. What did occur? 

Secretary Acngson. I shall read it to you in just a moment, when 
I find it here. 

The question which was put to the President, was as follows—I un- 
derstand that the propriety here is that I may read the question, but 
I may not—I can indicate what the President’s reply was, but I am 
not permitted to quote it—the question was: 


Mr, President, the Chicago Daily News has a story—— 
Senator Brewster. I can’t quite hear you. 
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Secretary Acurson. The question is: 


Mr. President, the Chicago Daily News has a story from Tokyo saying there 
is evidence that Washington has stripped General MacArthur of authority to 
speak freely on the Korean War. It says that they have taken away from Gen- 
eral MacArthur the authority to issue communiqués on the real situation of the 
military operations in Korea. 


The President indicated that that was not the fact. 
Question. It isn’t true—— 


Senator Witey. You mean, you can’t give us the language of what 
he said ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. It is a perfectly silly thing. The language is 
“Tt isn’t true.” I have given you the language. 

It should not be put in the public record, because there is a rule that 
the President, in his press conferences, may not be quoted. You must 
paraphrase what he says. 

I am paraphrasing what he said : “The President indicated it wasn’t 
true. 

Then, he was—— 

Senator Wizey. You mean he emphasized it with a little prelimi- 
nary language ? 

Secretary AcHEson. No; no, sir. 

Iam really just attempting to maintain the propriety here. He was 
asked whether they had aon away from General MacArthur the 
authority to issue communiqués on the real situation of the military 
operations in Korea, and he points out that that is not the case. 

Then, he goes on when he was asked again whether it was not true, 
he went on again to make the same answer, and to indicate that if 
anybody would call the Defense Department they could get the same 
information from them. 

Therefore, what we are talking about in the press conference is 
whether or not the authority had been taken away from General Mac- 
Arthur to issue communiqués on the real situation of the military 
operations in Korea. 

Now, the idea that was presented and discussed was not that he 
could say anything he chose about the Korean War of any sort. 


APPLICATION OF DECEMBER 6 DIRECTIVE 


Senator Winey. No. 4: 


Furthermore, the directive of December 6, by its terms and spirit, was inter- 
preted at this headquarters as applying solely to formal public statements and 
not to communiqués, correspondence, or personal conversations with others. 

Is there anything wrong about that? 

Secretary Acuerson. I have no idea how the directive was inter- 
preted by that headquarters. I should not have interpreted it that 
way myself. 

Senator Witey. Five: 


The general feels that he has complied meticulously with all directives he has 
received, not only recently, but throughout his entirely military service. 


Six: 
The general has interpreted both his statement of March 24 and his letter to 
Congressman Joseph Martin, dispatched from here 4 days prior thereto, as deal- 
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ing exclusively with the military situation and within the area of his uncon- 
tested authority to speak. The one bore no slightest relationship to the other. 

I presume you do not agree with those conclusions here ? 

Secretary AcHgson. No, sir. 

Senator Witry. Now, Mr. Secretary, if you will turn to page 198, at 
the bottom of that page, you will find that he recommends: 


MAC ARTHUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Apart from the military need as I saw it to neutralize sanctuary, protection 
given to the enemy north of the Yalu, I felt that military necessity in the con- 
duct of the war made necessary— 
this is from the speech of MacArthur’s—and then there are four dif- 
ferent points that he made. Those state the conflict in recommenda- 
tions with the military establishment of this country, do they not? 
He recommended them, and they thought it was untimely to put them 
into operation at the time he recommended them. 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, I don’t know what you mean by the con- 
flict in recommendations. It does not represent the conflict which has 
existed as a result of General MacArthur’s public statements. 

One of the great areas of conflict is left out of this by the wording of 
the first part of this paragraph. He says, “Apart from the military 
need as I saw it to neutralize sanctuary, protection given to the enemy 
north of the Yalu, I felt that military necessity in the conduct of the 
war made necessary,” four things. 

Most often the controversy that has been engendered is about the first 
thing, that is, the bombing of Manchuria, which the General takes out 
of this statement by saying “apart from,” and he puts it down on four 
points. 

If you say that these represent the conflict in regard to the first one, 
the intensification of our economic blockade against China, there is no 
conflict about that. 

Senator Winey. We are agreed on that. 

Secretary AcHEson. Our own economic blockade is complete, and 
we have been making great efforts and had some success in increasing 
the economic measures of others. 

Second, the imposition of a naval blockade against the China coast, 
that was a matter of circumstances under which that could be recom- 
mended with any possibility of success. 

| Deleted. | 

Fourth, the removal of the restrictions on the forces of the Republic 
of China on Formosa, with logistical support to contribute to their 
effective operations against the Chinese mainland, I believe General 
MacArthur says that he was not correctly quoted on that, so I don’t 
know what he really did say there; but there is a difference of view as 
to the use of Chinese forces on Formosa, outside of Formosa, at this 
time and under the circumstances now prevailing. 

Senator Wiiey. Mr. Secretary, have we gotten from you the real 
reason why MacArthur was recalled ? 

Secretary Acnxson. Yes, sir. 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS ON MAC ARTHUR RECALL 


Sentor Witry. Can you tell us who, outside the people you have 
mentioned, attended any of these meetings ? 
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Secretary Acnrson. Nobody else attended any of these meetings. 

Senator Wier. That you were at? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Witey. There is testimony already that one witness stated 
that there were others present, but he was not allowed to give their 
names, as I recall it. Maybe that was not at any of your meetings. 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir; it was not at any of my meetings. 

Chairman RussevL. Senator Wiley, your time has expired. 

Senator Johnson? 


REASONS FOR DETERIORATION OF CHINA SITUATION IN 1946 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, would you elaborate a little bit 
on why, after these agreements were entered into in January and Feb- 
ruary—the agreements of cessation of hostilities, Government reor- 
ganization, military organization—it seemed shortly after that period 
that those agreements started crumbling. Why did that happen? 

Secretary AcHEson. That grew out of the maneuvering which took 
place between the National Government and the Chinese Communists, 
each one seeking to get some advantage over the other. 

The political negotiations are reported at very great length in 
this so-called Chinese white paper. They are incredibly complex, as 
complex as only Chinese negotiations can become. 

One side makes a proposal; the other side says that they will accept 
one of those proposals, but have four qualifications on each of the 
others. Then the one making the proposal comes back and will accept 
certain of the qualifications but has qualifications on those. And 
after a while it becomes impossible to follow. 

That, I believe, was not the real heart of the matter, that was more 
the negotiating outside. The real heart of the matter was that each 
side believed that if these negotiations could be strung out while they 
made maneuvers in the field, that important cities or important areas 
might be brought within either the jurisdiction of the Communists, 
on the one hand, or the Government on the other, and that they would 
be in stronger positions if they ever came to setting up either the 
temporary government or the final government. 

Senator ene It would seem, though, that there had been a 
meeting of the minds here and that they had reached three agree- 
ments, and that both sides refused to carry out those agreements. 
Or did the Chiang government refuse to take the steps that he was 
“epee to, or was it both of them ? 

ecretary Acugson. I am afraid the real difficulty, Senator, was 
there had not been a real meeting of the minds. There had been agree- 
ment on some pieces of paper, but I think both sides had reservations 


as to whether they were really going to go through with it, and under 
what circumstances. 


SUFFIENCY OF AMERICAN AID TO CHIANG 


Senator Jounson. As you look back on it, did the reduction that 
was made in the program recommended by General Marshall to the 
Congress make any difference one way or the other? As I remember 
your statement this morning, he made a recommendation of some $570 
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million in economic aid, that finally was reduced to roughly $400 
million. 

Secretary Acuxson. I think it is fair to say that, in the light of the 
picture which I gave you this morning, the difference between those 


two amounts would have no appreciable effect on the outcome of this 
whole story. 


SECURENESS OF RED CHINA REGIME AT PRESENT 


Senator Jounson. In your opinion, Mr. Secretary, is the Com- 
munist regime secure in its control of China at the present time / 

Secretary Acnerson. At the present time, Senator, I see no forces 
which are strong enough or active enough in China to threaten the 
existence of that : regime. 

Senator Jounson. What are the prospects of Chiang’s return to 
power on the Chinese mainland in your judgment ? 

Secretary Acneson. Well, I think that this is highly speculative, 
and I am not sure that it is going to do the whole situation much good 
for me to speculate about it. When I said that I don’t see any forces 
strong enough to threaten the regime, I meant I didn’t see them any- 
where. 

Senator Jonnson. We heard a lot about considerable guerrilla 
forces supposedly located in China. Do you have any information as 
to their size or strength? 

Secretary AcHugrson. I think it has been testified here that there are 
guerrilla hicen. I believe the approximate number of these forces 

was stated and was cut out by the censor; so I shall not repeat the 
offense by stating them again. 

The situation appears to be that these forces are not at all united. 
Their efforts are, therefore, not as effective as they would be if they 
were operating together. I do not believe that under the present cir- 


cumstances they threaten the existence of the regime. 
| Deleted. ] 


POLICY TOWARD RED CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


Senator Jounson. If the present Chinese Communist regime is se- 
cure, how does the State Department propose to deal with it? 

Secretary Acuxrson. I am not quite sure that I understand your 
question. Do you mean do we propose to deal with them or don’t we 
propose ¢ 

Senator Jounson. You said they are secure, and I presume if they 
are and there is not much hope at the moment of upsetting them, what 
is our program so far as they are concerned? How are we going 
to—— 

Secretary AcurEson. Well, our attitude toward it is that this is an 
authority on the mainland of China which we did not recognize as 
the legal government of China. 

You ne me whether, from a physical point of view, there is any 


force there which looks as though it were threatening it. 

There is not, as I see it. So far as the Korean situation is con- 
cerned, I expressed, on Friday or Saturday, the nature of any dealing 
which would take place between the United Nations or the United 
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States, or both, and those forces, for the purpose of bringing this war 
in Korea to an end. 

As to our general policy with China, it is based firmly upon the 
principle which has been its base for the last, at least, half-century, 
and perhaps longer than that, which is, in the first place, one of deep 
interest in and friendship for the Chinese people. 

Secondly, we have always stood for the physical integrity of China, 
and we are against the domination of China by foreign powers. 

We see the physical integrity of China being threatened by sepa- 
ratist movements which are growing up in many of the provinces. 

We see another object of our policy, that is, to keep China free 
from domination of foreign powers, being threatened by the efforts 
of the Soviet Union. 

It will be our constant effort to oppose those trends. 

When you ask me how to do it, I cannot answer that at the present 
time without either engaging in such vague generalities that they 
would not mean anything, or talking in a way which would be unwise, 
from a public interest. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, on May 16, I sent you a letter 
asking that four letters between the Armed Services Preparedness 
Subcommittee and your Department be reviewed, and, if possible, 
that those letters be declassified. 

If you found that was not in the national interest, I asked that they 
be rewritten. 

They all had to do with the general internatinal rubber situation. 

ae I ask you to take another look at that letter, and give me a 
reply 

canes Acueson. I should be very glad to do it, Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jounson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator George? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Smith? 


MILITARY AID TO CHINA IN THE CHINA AID ACT OF 1948 


Senator Smrru. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you some questions 
about the Yalta situation which I never had satisfactorily cleared 
up. Before I get to that, I would like to ask you when you referred 
this morning, in your testimony, to the act of the Eightieth Congress 
authorizing certain amounts of economic and paadiie military aid 
to the Chinese Nationalists, is it not a fact that the $125 million item 
was considered, from a standpoint of putting it on a basis similar 
to Greece and Turkey. I think you mentioned, or were going to men- 
tion that and decided not to. Wasn’t that a change in policy there, 
as distinguished from our recent Turkey policy, on the recommen- 
dations of the State Department? I understand they thought it 
would be unwise to apply the same principle? 

Secretary Acueson. I said, Senator Smith, this morning that the 
State Department, the War Department and all of the branches of 
the executive branch of the Government concerned in this matter be- 
lieved that it was unwise. 

The House of Representatives thought one way and the Senate 
thought the other way, the Senate taking the view which coincided 
with our view. 
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Senator Smrru. It was just left with the general understanding 
that it would be used for military purposes. I think you are cor- 
rect. I am just trying to get my recollection clear. 

Secretary Acuxson. I said it was generally understood that the 
Chinese Government would probably use the oaks for this purpose. 

The reason that I dwelt on that aid bill of 1948 was that that was 
the last chance that there existed to take the view, if anybody wanted 
to take the view, that the United States should commit unlimited re- 
sources and its Armed Forces to the struggle in China. If the United 
States had wanted to do that, that was the last time it could do it. 

Now this matter was laid before the Congress, the Congress under- 
stood it perfectly, and the Congress had what I think is the sound 
judgment not to do that, but I just wanted to bring out the fact 
that that is where it was. 
















THE YALTA CONFERENCE 







Senator Smiru. Now, Mr. Secretary, you were Assistant Secretary 
of State, if I am correctly advised, or Under Secretary of State at 
the time of the Yalta Conference in February of 1945, is that correct ? 

Secretary Acuxson. No, sir, I was Assistant Secretary of State at 
that time. I became Under Secretary of State I believe in August 
1945. 

Senator Smiru. Were you familiar with the preparations for the 
Yalta Conference, the policies and so forth and what happened there? 
Let me ask first, you were not at Yalta as I recall it? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir, I was not there, and I was not familiar 
with either the preparations for what:was to be done there, nor was 
I familiar with what was done there. 

I know about the Yalta Agreements after I became Under Secre- 
tary, and in response to some question I made a wrong answer in a 
press conference which was picked up in Moscow and commented on, 
and I then had to find where these papers were and study them. 

There was a great deal of difficulty in finding the papers; I finally 
did and read them, and I believe that is the first time I knew the con- 
tent of those documents. 

Senator Smrru. Could you advise us why Nationalist China and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek were not included in the Yalta Con- 
ference? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I can only do that from what has already 
been testified here. That is that the Russians were not engaged in 
the war in the Far East, and the Russians were very particular to in- 
sist that in the conferences which they attended with Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt, those conferences related to’the war in Europe 
and this was one of those situations. 

Other conferences which took place, such as the Cairo Conference 
having to do with the Far East, were not attended by the Russians 
because they thought that would be adverse to their interests in some 
way, and for that reason, the primary purpose of this conference be- 
ing the European war part of it, the desire to deal with this thing in 
the Far East made it impossible to ask the Chinese to come there. 
The Russians wouldn’t have done it. 
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CAIRO CONFERENCE 


Senator Smrin. As I recall it, the Conference in Cairo was held in 
December of 1943 and that was attended by President Roosevelt, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Prime Minister Churchill. In 
the statement that was issued after that, which appears on page 519 
of the white paper, this language appears—I think you have already 
suggested it, but I will read it from the Cairo Agreement— 

It is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all the islands in the Pacifte 
which she has seized or occupied since the beginning of the first World War in 
1914, and that all the territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as 
Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of 
China. 

I think that is the verbatim language of that statement which ap- 
parently appears in the State Department Bulletin of December 4, 
1943. 


REASON FOR NOT INFORMING CHINA OF YALTA PROTOCOL 


I understand from reading the book of the former Secretary of 
State at the time, Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, on pages 93 and 94 of 
that book which is entitled “Roosevelt and the Russians at the Yalta 
Conference” that: 

On February 11, 1945, the following agreement was signed by Marshal Stalin, 
Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt. 

I won’t read that agreement because it is already in the record in 
connection with General Marshall’s testimony, but that agreement 
primarily refers apparently to concessions to be made to Russia be- 
cause Russia came into the war, and those concessions were obviously 
at the cost of China. What amazes me in Mr. Stettinius’ language is 
that he says just following the text of this secret agreement : 

This agreement regarding Japan is a top secret document and did not ap- 
pear in the protocol of the Yalta Conference. It was taken to Washington and 
deposited in the President’s personal safe. Few of the President’s closest ad- 


visers knew of its existence. It was feared that if too many people knew about 
it, the information would leak out and reach Japan. 


Then a little further down—this is the important point : 


The Chinese were not notified immediately of this agreement at Yalta for fear 
the secret would not be kept in Chungking. Marshal Stalin told President Roose- 
velt at Yalta that the Russians would start sending divisions across Siberia, 
but insisted this must be done in complete secrecy. The President agreed, there- 
fore, that only after the troop movements were completed would he explain the 
—— to the Chinese. The President, of course, did not live long enough 
to do that. 


Now, can you giveus any pene of that procedure that would 
clarify the reasons for our making a secret deal with Russia, leaving 


out our ally, Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Nationalists, and keep- 
ing the whole matter secret until the Russians moved in ? 

Secretary AcHeson. Since you haven’t read the agreement that you 
are referring to, I have to guess that it is the Yalta Agreement. 

Senator Smiru. I will be glad to read it, if you wish. 

Secretary AcHxson. I just want to know which it is. If it is Yalta, 
I know the answer. 
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Senator Smirn. It isthe Yalta Agreement. It starts out: 


The three great powers—the Soviet Union, the United States of America, and 
Great Britain—have agreed that in two or three months after Germany sur- 
renders and the war in Europe has terminated, the Soviet Union shall enter into 
the war against Japan on the side of the Allies on condition that— 


and then 

Secretary Acneson. I know what you are taking about. Yes, I know 
what has been given as the reason, and which sounds to me like a 
sound reason. 

What the Governments of the United States and Great Britain were 
attempting to do here, as I described at great length this morning, was 
to get the Russians to come into the war in the Far East in time to be 
effective and contain those armies there before we had to make the 
assault on Honshu. 

It is quite obvious that if you publish to the world that three months 
after a date which had not yet occurred the Russians were going to 
begin the movement, and a rather delicate movement, of forces across 
Siberia in order to take this action, that Japan would have the com- 
plete initiative and could do anything it liked. 

Therefore, this was not told anyone. It was a military secret of 
the greatest possible importance. It was well known that things which 
were stated to the Chinese were not kept as secrets and, therefore, it 
was thought this would be out and everybody, including the Japanese, 
would know it, and therefore it was kept secret until the events had 
occurred. 

Senator Smiru. I bring this up because it seems to me that is the 
moment of time when, if any, we did not play full fair with our own 
ally, Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese, because we were making the 
price of Russia coming in a price that China had to pay. 

Now are you familiar with whether or not that agreement with 
Russia was carried out? In other words, did Russia take over the 
surrender of Manchuria? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smita. When the final show-down came ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, they did. 

Senator Smirx. And did Russia turn over the Japanese captured 
arms that were left there when they got to Manchuria by surrender to 
the Chinese Communists ? 

Secretary Acnerson. I think probably they did. 





EFFECT OF YALTA AGREEMENT ON NATIONALIST STRENGTH 


Senator Smiru. I recall your saying, I think, in some conversations 
to me, and possibly in your speech at the Press Club in January 1950, 
that the Chinese just fell away from Chiang Kai-shek. He no longer 
had any influence as this thing deteriorated and there was not any- 
thing we could have done to save the situation. 

Did the action that we took at Yalta and the moving in of the 
Russians, taking over Manchuria, turning over those arms to the 
Chinese Communists, possibly cause Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
to lose face in China, and especially in Manchuria where, as I under- 
stood, he had hoped to bring about some changes and reforms and 
anetoes the land to the people, and so on, after the Japanese war was 
over ! 
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Secretary Acheson. In my opinion, no, sir. 

Senator Smirx. It had no bearing. 

You do not think the fact that the Russians came in and took over 
the surrender of the Japanese arms, turned them over to the Com- 
munists, just at the time the generalissimo was having his trouble with 
the Communists, had any effect on his face position; which is so 
important in the Far East, with his own people / 

Secretary AcnHeson. Senator, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops were in the extreme southwestern part of China, and Manchuria 
is in the extreme northeastern part. It took us several years of very 
great effort to get his forces in Manchuria in time of peace. How 
in the world he could have ever gotten to Manchuria to take over the 
surrender of 700,000 armed Japanese, I do not know. 

Senator Smiru. I am not advocating that. I am just asking 
whether the surrender to the Russians rather than to us, who are 
really the conquerors of Japan, or some other friendly power other 
than Russia, and the arms being turned over to the Chinese Com- 
munists, resulted in the feeling among the people of China that 
Great Britain and the United States had not done very much for 
Chiang Kai-shek, and to use a slang expression, “They sold him down 
the river.” In this secret agreement with the Russians those supplies 
had gone to the Chinese Communists and his hand with the : 
munists was very much weakened. 

My question then is: We have been saying later Chiang lost prestige 
and lost face. I know that we all admit that—— 

Secretary Acuxson. I don’t admit it. 

Senator Smrrx. Don’t you think he lost face? 

Secretary AcueEson. No, I don’t at all, and I don’t think he thought 
he did. I think, as I told you this morning, he thought that the mak- 
ing of the treaty of August 1945 between China and the Soviet Union 
was of great assistance to him. In fact, his government was very 
much worried that the Russians were going to cancel the treaty. 

Senator Smirn. Well, of course, there is a difference of opinion 
about that, to the extent to which he had to do that. 


U. S. ENCOURAGEMENT OF INTERNAL REFORMS IN CHINA 


Now may I ask you this? You mentioned this morning, and I 
agree with you entirely, that the question of reform in China was 
most important, and you suggested that Chiang Kai-shek had not 
done much along those lines. What steps, if any, were taken by us 
when we were advising the Chinese, when we had our military ad- 
a - there, to help them train a free and democratic leadership in 

ina 

We have been criticizing Chiang for not having done it, but I am 
wondering whether we took the opportunity to try and do anything 
about that side of the picture, which we must have known then as we 
know now was most important in light of the dissatisfaction among 
the people. 

Secretary Acnrson. Senator, we took a very considerable number 
of steps along that line. 

First of all, let me say that I do not in any way, and no one in this 
Government ever did, minimize the great difficulties with which Gen- 
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eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek was faced. It was a hard problem that 
he had to deal with. 

There were financial missions which were sent out by the United 
, States Treasury to work with the treasury officials of his government 
} in order to get their finances in shape. There were agricultural and 
P missions of very considerable number which went from time to time 
s to be of assistance along this line. 


ATTITUDE OF STATE DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL ON CHINA 





Senator Smirx. Well, now, my next question is this: You have 
testified about General Marshall’s mission to China, which I am famil- 


B iar with by reading the compilation in the white paper here. But as 
I read the white paper, just about the time General Marshall went 
; out there and when all these things were developing, some of our own 


representatives in China, representing the State Department there, 
were arguing in favor of the Chinese Communists that it was an 
i agrarian revolution, and that we ought to be turning our attention to 
E them and giving less support to Chiang and the National Government 
: and more support to the Chinese Communists. 

F I have tried to read the appendix here. I see the dispatches by 
. various persons like Davies and Service and so on, and it seemed to 
F me they were arguing that we were making a mistake in supporting the 
Nationalist Kuomintang side and should be supporting the other side. 

If you could do it, I wish you could locate for me about the time 
when that thinking was changing apparently in our own people, 
State Department people, out there. It must be around 1944—1943 
or 1944, 

Secretary Acueson. Well, in my judgment, Senator, you have not 
accurately described the thinking of any of our State Department 
pn. t was not a question in their mind of supporting the Chinese 

ommunists and not supporting the Generalissmo. What they were 
interested in, and what General Hurley was interested in, was in try- 
ing to get the forces of both the Communists and the Nationalists 
directed against the Japanese and not directed against each other. 
And all these reports that you refer to have to do with the troubles 
which they ran into in trying to get all these armed men fighting 
Japanese rather than watching one another or fighting one another. 

So far as this agrarian pewaheniens is concerned—to state a negative 
is a very difficult thing to do—I do not know of any State Depart- 
ment people, in the’sense of our Foreign Service officers or depart- 
mental eats: who thought that the Communists were merely agrar- 
ian reformers. They understood they were Communists, and in these 
reports that you have referred to you will see several times that they 
refer to their Moscow training and their Merxist rigidity. 

I draw your attention to one statement by General Hurley—and I 
would not believe that you mean to refer to General Hurley as a 
State Department man; he was there as the President’s representative 
trying to bring this amalgamation of the fighting forces against 
Japan together, and at page 86 of the white paper, General Hurley 
says: 






















I pause to observe that in this dreary controversial chapter, two fundamental 
facts are emerging: (1) the Communists are not in fact Communists, they are 
striving for democratic principles; and (2) the one-party, one-man personal 
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Government of the Kuomintang is not in fact Fascist, it is striving for democratic 
principles. 

Now, those were General Hurley’s views. They were not the views 
of the State Department, and not the views of Ambassador Harriman. 
They were his observations in this letter, which I have just referred to. 

So far as the agrarian part of this is concerned, if you want to go 
into the details of Communist techniques, when the Communists were 
down in southeast China, in the Kiangsi Province, having been driven 
out of the industrial areas, they changed their propaganda, which up 
to that time had been directed to the workers in the cities. 

They then changed it to appeal to the peasants in southeast China, 
and they claimed that their great interest at that time was in agrarian 
reform. I don’t think that deceived anybody. I don’t think that any 
of our people believed that that is all they were. 

They were using the appeal which they thought was best suited to 
appeal to the people in that part of China where they were, and that 
turned out to a very great benefit to them, because they had to move 
from southeast China to northwest China, in agrarian areas, and 
they kept up this kind of propaganda, which got a lot of people to go 
along with them; but I think we have very little doubt that these were 
Moscow-trained Marxists. 


EXTENT OF EXTERNAL CONTROL OVER CHINA 


Senator Smrrn. I think you said, Mr. Secretary, in your letter of 
transmittal of July 30, 1949, which impressed me very much— 

The heart of China is in Communist hands. The Communist leaders have 
foresworn their Chinese heritage and have publicly announced their subservience 
to a foreign power, Russia, which during the last 50 years, under czars and 
Communists alike, has been most assiduous in its efforts to extend its control 
in the Far East. In the recent past, attempts at foreign domination have 
appeared quite clearly to the Chinese people as external aggression and as such 
have been bitterly and in the long run successfully resisted. Our aid and en- 
couragement has helped them to resist. In this case, however, the foreign dom- 
ination has been masked behind the facade of a vast crusading movement which 
apparently has seemed to many Chinese to be wholly indigenous and national. 

Would you agree from that statement that apparently what we have 
witnessed is a conquest in the case of China by an external power, 
Russia, and that today we are witnessing the control of China, that is 
Communist China, by an external power, Russia? Can we draw that 
conclusion from your statement there ? 

Secretary AcuHeson. Well, I think we have gone into that once 
before. 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Secretary Acnrson. And [ explained just how this thing operates. 


STATE DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL IN CHINA 


Senator Smrrn. A minute ago, Mr. Secretary, you quoted Ambas- 
sador Hurley, and I just wanted to read an extract from his report to 
the President of November 28, 1945. That is on page 581 of the white 
paper, and it opens: 


My DeEaAr Mr. PRESIDENT: I hereby resign as Ambassador to China. 
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That is when he withdrew. He says on page 582: 


While these objectives had the support of the President and the Secretary of 
State it is no secret that the American policy in China did not have the support 
of all the career men in the State Department. The professional Foreign Service 
men sided with the Chinese Communist armed party and the imperialist bloc of 
nations whose policy it was to keep China divided against herself. 

Our professional diplomats continuously advised the Communists that my 
efforts in preventing the collapse of the National Government did not represent 
the policy of the United States. These same professionals openly advised 
the Communist armed party to decline unification of the Chinese Communist 
Army with the National Army unless the Chinese Communists were given 
control. 


Later on down he says: 


I requested the relief of the career men who were opposing the American 
policy in the Chinese theater of war. The professional diplomats were returned 
to Washington and placed in the Chinese and Far Eastern Divisions of the 
State Department as my supervisors. Some of these same career men whom I 
relieved have been assigned as advisers to the Supreme Commander in Asia. 
In such positions most of them have continued to side with the Communist armed 
party and at times with the imperialist bloc against American policy. This, 
Mr. President, is an outline of one of the reasons why American foreign policy, 
announced by the highest authority, is rendered ineffective by another section 
of diplomatic officials. 


That was very alarming to me when I read it; and that, and the 
study of the white paper, and the discussion of this matter was why, 
on my own responsibility, I went to the Far East in 1949, but I won’t 
go into that at the moment. 

Secretary Acueson. I think, as long as you mentioned that 

Senator Smrru. I would like very much to have your comments. 

Secretary Acuerson. I should like to say that shortly after that 


letter was made public, the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
had extended public hearings, I believe they were public, on this 
matter. 

Secretary Byrnes neers and all this matter was gone into, indi- 


vidual people were discussed, and it took a long time to go into; 
and I think that the view which was put forward was that General 
Hurley was mistaken in what he said. 

Senator Smrru. That was before I was on the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Secretary Acuerson. The hearings would be available to you, and 
you would have the full comments. 

Senator Smrru. Going back to the Yalta conference again—— 

Mr. Chairman, might I ask how much more time I have here? 

Chairman Russety. You have about 3 minutes, Senator Smith— 
almost 4 minutes. 


REASONS FOR RUSSIAN PARTICIPATION IN WAR ON JAPAN 


Senator Smrru. In making the Yalta agreement, Mr. Secretary, you 
felt that your representatives realized that Soviet participation in the 
Japanese war would give Russia the right to take part in the Japanese 
peace settlement ? 

Wasn’t that what Russia was driving at, to get into it at the eleventh 
hour, so that she could take part in the peace settlement, and get a 
bite of China, as subsequently it appears she was able to do? 

Secretary Acueson. I do not think that that was the principal point, 
nor the issue involved in those discussions. 
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As I have said, our efforts, the Government’s efforts, were to get 
the Russians to get into the war, since she was going to get in anyway, 
to get Russia in early enough so that she could occupy the troops on 
the mainland, and not have those troops free to engage in the battle for 
Japan which was impending. 

Now, Russian participation or intervention in Manchuria was some- 
thing which nobody had any power to prevent. It would inevitably 
have taken place. It was much better to have it take place when it 
could do our fighting effort some good than to have it take place 
after that effort was over and we had suffered severe losses. 

Senator Smiru. Do you think that is a justification for our having 
made a secret agreement that in effect legalized the theft of parts 
of China and interests in China from the Chinese without their know- 
ing anything about it or without their being represented and keeping 
it from them until the Russians had moved into Manchuria so that 
—_ could be done about it very much, even if they had wanted 
to 

Secretary Acurson. That was the reason why it was done. Looking 
at it in the light of what was known at that time, I doubt very muc 
whether anyone in this room would have disagreed with it. 

Senator earses. I may be unable to look at the situation at that 
time, but I can’t help but feel that it would have been very difficult 
for me to have undercut an ally in that way, and then keep the matter 
secret from the ally. 

Secretary Acueson. If you heard the full military story and the 
losses that this Government was going to take, I think you would have 
thought differently, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smarx. Has my time expired ? 

Chairman Russe.u. No, sir; you have a minute. 


EFFECT OF YALTA AGREEMENT ON CHINA 


Senator Smirn. Did our representatives realize that the Chinese 
Nationalist Government would suffer tremendous loss of prestige as 
a result of this agreement, by which China was virtually robbed of 
sovereign rights, without being consulted or even informed ? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think that was the fact at all. And 
since we have been talking about General Hurley, one of the things 
that is worth calling attention to is that in his letter of resignation 
he refers with considerable favor and praise to these arrangements. 
He says on page 583: 


I am purposely omitting from this short paper a discussion of my negotiations 
with Britain and Russia for the recognition of the territorial integrity and inde- 
pendent sovereignty of China and the procurement from both of these nations 
of an agreement to support the aspirations of the Chinese people to establish for 
themselves a free, united, democratic government. These negotiations, as you 
know, were successful and so far as Russia is concerned, were solemnized in a 
treaty and exchange of letters. 


Now, that is the treaty which carries out the Yalta agreement. 
Chairman Russeii. Your time has expired, Senator Smith. 
Senator Smrru. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeix. Senator Morse. 
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POSSIBLE EFFECT OF SOVIET-CHINESE TREATY OF 1950 









Senator Morsr. Mr. Secretary, what is your interpretation of the 
Russian-Chinese mutual aid security compact? Is it your interpre- 
tation that in view of existing conditions in Asia as of today, an ex- 
tension of the war onto the mainland of China by the United Nations 
forces would place Russia in a position, as far as international law 
is concerned, to justify intervention on her part in the name of the 
Russian-Chinese Treaty ¢ 

Senator Acueson. Yes, Senator Morse, I believe that the treaty is 
of such a nature that it would give the Russians that opportunity and 

d it would also give the Chinese a very considerable lever to demand 

F that the Russians do that. 

; Senator Morse. Is one of the reasons, among others, for our Gov- 
ernment’s opposition to MacArthur’s apparent desire to follow a course 
of action which would now extend the war onto the mainland of China 
the existence of the Russian-Chinese Treaty ? 

Secretary Acnxson. That was one of the reasons; yes, sir. 















SOVIET-CHINESE RELATIONSHIP ON MANCHURIAN RAILWAYS 











Senator Morssz. Mr. Secretary, did you tell the committee what your 
understanding is of existing relationships between China and Russia 
in regard to the operation of the Manchurian railroad system ? 

Secretary Acueson. I understand from the same treaties which you 
have just referred to—wait a minute, I am mistaken here. I should 
like to make this answer subject to correction. 

As I understand it, there were seven agreements made at the time 
the treaty to which you have referred was entered into. These agree- 
ments were signed between February 14 and April 19, 1950. 

They have to do with the economic relationships between Com- 
munist China and the U. S. S. R. One of these provides for the 
transfer to Communist China of Soviet rights and the joint adminis- 
tration in the Chinese Chiangchung Railroad, the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Port Arthur, and the transfer of Soviet properties 
from Port Arthur and Dairen to Communist China. 

With the exception of the transfer of property in Dairen, these 
steps were to be taken immediately upon the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Japan or not later than toward the end of 1952. 

Now, of course, we only know what has been given out by these 
arrangements, and we do not know what they actually were. It may 
be that some arrangement of this sort has been made and that some 
arrangement of this sort would be carried out, but we are not accu- 
rately informed of the details or as to when or in what manner it 
will be done. 



























POSSIBLE EFFEC C OF BOMBING OF MANCHURIAN RAILROAD 





Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, is it your understanding and belief 
that the mutual-aid treaty between Russia and China probably 
encompasses a promise of assistance on the part of Russia to China 
in case of interference with the Manchurian railway system by way 
of bombing or other attack on the part of a foreign power ? 
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Secretary Acuxson. I should believe it highly probable that in con- 
nection with the Chinese intervention arrangements were made along 
the lines that you suggest and perhaps more extensively than you 
suggest. 

Senator Morse. Is it your understanding and belief, Mr. Secretary, 
that the recommendation of General MacArthur for bombing in Man- 
churia would undoubtedly include bombing of railway terminals on 
part of the Manchurian railway system ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it therefore fair to say that another reason for 
our Government being opposed to MacArthur’s recommendation for 
the extension of the war on the mainland of China was the great 
danger that his program would involve a bombing of the Manchurian 
Railroad which would greatly increase the risk of Russia coming into 
the war at that point ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 


BASIS OF WARTIME ALLIANCE OF UNITED STATES AND U. §S. 8. R. 


Senator Morse. Now Mr. Secretary, prior to Yalta, with Russia 
supposedly an ally of the United States in the prosecution of the war 
in Europe, was it not true, and necessarily so, that the State Depart- 
ment through its appropriate officials sought at all times to cooperate 
with Russia on the diplomatic level in carrying out what was then 
the joint enterprise of the United States and Russia, namely, the defeat 
of our enemies in Europe / 

Secretary Acurson. Yes; I think that is correct, Senator. The 
State Department during that period had less to do with that than 
some other branches of the Government, because we were in the mili- 
tary effort and in the supply effort, but what you say is correct, that 
insofar as that touched our duties, the State Department did that. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that your duties were touched in 
regard to the United States relations with Russia whenever the Presi- 
dent of the United States during that period of time called upon the 
Secretary of State for advice and counsel in the field of foreign policy 
relations with Russia ? 

Secretary Acnxson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you think that there is justification for a feeling 
of mine that I have entertained that references to American-Russian 
relationships during the period of World War II prior to Yalta in 
which relationships the State Department and the American military 
and other official departments of our Government sought to maintain 
a working alliance with Russia, are now by way of hindsight sometimes 
referred to by the critics of the State Department and our Govern- 
ment as a whole, as proof, as alleged proof, that a very friendly and 
sympathetic and cooperative relationship developed between certain 
officers in the State Department and the Russian Government ? 

Secretary Acuerson. I think that attitude has been expressed 
abroad ; yes, sir. 

Senator Mors. Do you agree with me that when we come to analyze 
prior to Yalta—and I believe I will have something to say about 
Yalta in a moment—all advice or communications or exchanges be- 
tween the United States Government and that of the Soviet Union 
during the World War IT period, it is only fair and proper that those 
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exchanges should be read in light of the fact that we were trying to 
cooperate with Russia as an ally in a joint war enterprise aimed at 
defeating the totalitarianism of Italy and Germany which was at 
that time threatening the freedom way of life in the world? 

Secretary AcnEson. Italy, Germany, and Japan. 

Senator Morse. And Japan. 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now, as to the Yalta agreement, Mr. Secretary— 
first, before I come to Yalta, let me clear up another point as far as 
my own thinking and doubt is concerned in light of the record to date 
in this hearing. 


XPRESSIONS OF ALLIES’ FEAR OF EXTENDING WAR IN KOREA 


It is my understanding that one of the reasons for our Govern- 
ment rejecting continually and expressing concern over MacArthur’s 
proposals for extension of the war in Asia was that we felt among 
other effects of the implementation of the proposals would be the 
creation of embarrassing relations with some of our allies; am I cor- 
rect in that understanding? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes; I think that is correct for some of the 
reasons aie you have given in your earlier questions. 

Senator Morse. W ell, my difficulty with the record to date, Mr. 
Secretary, on this point is that I do not think it sets out very clearly 
a factual basis for this concern on the part of our Government, because 
if I understand you correctly—and the other witnesses left the same 
impression with me, in fact, they were inclined to say I should turn 
to the State Department for an answer to the problem that I raised— 
it is my understanding that you have testified that you do not know of 
any direct representations ‘that were made by any of these allied 
governments in criticism of or opposition to or concern about the 

proposals of MacArthur to extend the war beyond the limits of 
Saree. 

Now I may be quite wrong in the value that I place on this point 
in the. record, but I think it is a rather important point. I think 
the American people, if the evidence exists to the extent that we can 
on a public record, and to the extent that we can’t, they at least ought 
to be placed in a ‘position where their representatives on this com- 
mittee can inform them that such was the case, ought to have avail- 
able to them some evidence of this concern on the part of our allies, 
and therefore proof that it would have been jeopardizing the work 
of the allied team in our world opposition to communism if we adopted 
the MacArthur proposals. 

Now I put this simple question to you: Do you have available any 
evidence, documented or otherwise, that will demonstrate to this com- 
mittee that there was great concern among our allies in respect to 
MacArthur’s proposals ‘for extending the w ar / 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir; I think there is a very considerable 
body of evidence to indicate, not indicate, but to show conclusively, 
that they were very disturbed about the possibility of action, which 
later on was publicly announced as the MacArthur platform. 

I think what is bothering you is that this is not connected with any 
eriticism or talk about General MacArthur himself, because his 
espousal of this business came rather late in the game, and then rather 
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in a rush; but ever since the beginning of this Korean effort it had 
been very clear to us and to our allies that their view, which coin- 
cided with our view, was the abhorrence of the danger which might 
be created of an extension of this war until it involved either a general 
war in the Far East or a world war. 

We knew that this was a danger which had to be guarded against 
very carefully, and at the time of the discussions, after the Inchon 
landing, in New York between the three foreign ministers—Mr. Bevin, 
Mr. Schuman, and myself—and later with the United Nations people, 
they wanted to be very clear that this whole effort was directed toward 
ending this aggression in Korea and that it was not going to go any 
further. 

We discussed that in our meetings between the three of us, and it 
was our view that that was our attitude. They made it very clear 
that it was their attitude also—the French, the British, and ourselves— 
in these tripartite meetings. 

In the discussions in the broader groups in the general assembly it 
was also made very clear. It came up in connection with the “hot 
pursuit” matter, which has already been discussed, in which the atti- 
tude of the six governments—very representative ones—who were 
consulted was strongly adverse. 

Very considerable worry was expressed by them that this is the sort 
of things which gets you by stages right into a broad conflict. 

As the war went on in North Korea, we met, I think, once a week, 
perhaps more often when things were going, moving very fast, in 
Washington with the ambassadors of the countries who had troops 
in Korea. 

Their governments were interested in being kept abreast not merely 
of the day-to-day communiques of what happened but of what the 
plans were because of this omnipresent worry that something might 
extend the hostilities. 

I think that you will see that the whole record of the discussions in 
the UN of a cease-fire or a settlement indicate that the nations asso- 
ciated with us felt very strongly that every possible way ought to be 
explored to end this thing by some kind of negotiated settlement 
rather than pushing it in an unlimited way in the military field. 

This attitude was very prevalent among nations not associated in a 
military way—India, the nations of the Middle East, particularly 
who several times took the initiative in trying to find some way of 
resolving this. 

So that I think there was absolutely no question in our minds as to 
what the attitude of our allies was and how it operated on these par- 
ticular proposals, not because they were made by General MacArthur 
but long before they were made publicly by General MacArthur, when 
they were possibilities which everyone knew existed. 


EXPRESSED CANADIAN AND BRITISH FEARS 


Senator Morse. Let me say, Mr. Secretary, that, as far as my own 
thinking is concerned, that is an exceedingly helpful statement for 
the record, because I think it is a point that needed to be pin-pointed 
and nailed down in this record. 

Is it not also true, or do you recollect reading about it in the public 
press, that Mr. Pearson of Canada went so far as to make some public 
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statements about his Government’s concern of the extension of the war 
in Korea, and he included in his public statements, at least as reported 
in the press, a direct reference to MacArthur himself. 

Secretary Acneson. I remember the speech by Mr. Pearson. I 
didn’t remember that particular reference in it. Mr. Pearson was a 
member of the Good Offices Committee, which was set up, and he and 
the President of the Assembly, and I believe the Swedish representa- 
tive, were the three members. 

He was very much concerned with the dangers which would come 
from an extension of the military operation, and I think was taking 
a very leading part in exploring every possibility of having a 
negotiated settlement. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that Mr. Pearson, in some of his state- 
ments that at least got into American newspaper and periodical 
references, implied that Canada had to face the fact as to whether 
or not it could be a participant in an Asiatic program that involved 
commitments on the mainland of China. 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t recall that part of his speech, but I can 
well believe that that question would produce very serious problems 
for the Canadian Government. 

Senator Morse. Is it not also true that at the same time about which 
we are speaking there was considerable discussion in the British 
Parliament and House of Commons in regard to the danger of Great 
Britain becoming involved in an Asiatic war on the mainland of 
China if MacArthur’s program became the policy of the United 
States ? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe that is correct, Senator Morse. There 
were resolutions introduced by private members which drew attention 
to these grave dangers and urged the Government not to become 
involved. 

Senator Morse. Therefore, for purposes of emphasis, by way of 
repetition, would you agree with me that there was ample indication 
on the part of our allies that they were not prepared for and not 
in agreement with and not sympathetic to a program which would 
have the result of extending the Korean War beyond the limits of 
Korea itself ? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir; I would. 


INTERESTS OF CHINA AND YALTA AGREEMENT 


Senator Morse. Now, a few questions about Yalta. The Senator 
from New Jersey this morning in his examination of you spent a 
considerable amount of time on Yalta and expressed the view in his 
questions—which I understand is a view that honest men can hold— 
that the Yalta agreements were at the expense of China without the 
Nationalist Government knowing the commitments at the time they 
were made. 

Is it your opinion, Mr. Secretary, that the Yalta agreements were 
at the expense of China rather than in the interests of the long-time 
protection of China? 

Secretary Acueson. I think they were in the interests, the long-time 
interests of China. 
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REASONS FOR EXCLUSION OF CHINA FROM YALTA CONFERENCE 


Senator Morse. Am I correct in my understanding that there were 
two reasons, two main reasons, why China wasn’t included at the 
conference at Yalta? One was Russia’s objection to having them 
included, because up until that time she had confined her activities 
to the European war; and, second, that any agreements that were 
reached at Yalta in respect to Russia, at the insistence of Russia, had 
to be kept secret until Russia was able to carry out her part of the 
agreement. 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir; I think that is right. 

Senator Morsr. Am I correct in my understanding of your testi- 
mony that the main reason for not notifying the Generalissimo in 
advance of the Russian troop movements was the fear on the part 
of parties to the conference that such matter was of such military 
importance to all parties concerned that it must be kept from the 
Japanese, and there was a danger that, if the Chinese knew about it, 
it would not remain as a secret ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 


PROBLEM OF TAKING JAPANESE SURRENDER IN MANCHURIA 


Senator Morse. Now, in regard to the questioning as to why the 
surrender of the Japanese troops in Manchuria was not either to the 
Generalissimo or to the United States forces, am I correct in my 
understanding that the very physical aspects of the problem would 
have made that impossible, first, because as far as Nationalist troops 
were concerned, they were down in the southwest of Asia; and this 
problem of surrender was up in the northwest of China—northeast of 
China. 

Secretary AcnEson. Northeast of China. 

Senator Morse. And, second, we did not have any American forces 
in that vicinity at all; did we? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir; we did not. In fact, it took us a very 
considerable time to get any considerable amount of American forces 
in Korea. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true also, in respect to a military sur- 
render, you just don’t surrender to an individual; you just don’t fly 
someone in, in this case to Manchuria, either the Generalissimo or a 
deputy of the Generalissimo, or an American officer, or a commission 
of American officers, and surrender to them; but that in cases of mili- 
tary surrender you have to have a sufficient military force present on 
the scene to enforce the terms of the surrender. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that the only military force that 
existed in Manchuria in any great number capable of carrying out 
the terms of the surrender happened to be Russian forces? 

Secretary Acurson. That is right. 

Senator Morse. And, therefore, from the standpoint of the mili- 
tary necessity of the situation, it was most appropriate that the sur- 
render should be to the Russian forces, even though in hindsight we 
wish that we had had other forces to whom the surrender might 
have been made? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct. 
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Senator Morse. Therefore, you do not agree with the implication, 
do you, Mr. Secretary, that because the Generalissimo was not in on 
the scene of the surrender that the United States was therefore guilty 
of undermining and undercutting an ally? 

Secretary AcuEson. I do not agree with that version. 


INTERNAL REFORMS IN CHINA 


Senator Morse. Now, a question was asked you as to why we did 
not do a better job of obtaining leadership for the Generalissimo with 
regard to his domestic problems, and you have testified that we had 
sent over agricultural teams and commissions and we had sent over 
financial teams and commissions. Is it not also true that there were 
in China under the Generalissimo’s regime a relatively large number 
* American-educated Chinese who were not given positions of great 

leadership in the Generalissimo’s regime because apparently they were 
not entirely sympathetic with some of his policies, procedures, and 
programs ¢ 

Secretary Acneson. I think that is true, Senator; at least I think 
essentially. American educational organizations, religious organiza- 
tions, foundations, have made a tremendous effort in China in edu- 
cating Chinese in all the professions. 


NATURE OF YALTA CONFERENCE 


Senator Morse. One more question, Mr. Secretary, in regard to 
Yalta. Is it your understanding that Winston Churchill, represent- 
ing the great British Commonwealth of Nations, was in complete 
agreement as to the procedure which was agreed upon at Yalta? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. There has alw: ays been one question that has both- 
ered me about the Yalta conference as far as the physical arrange- 
ments and physical procedure is concerned. I have never known 
whether I am right or wrong in my understanding, but I have read it 
many times that most of the Yalta Conference was conducted on a 
three-man basis, with only President Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, 
and Stalin together in a room, and occasionally a stenographer was 
called in for dictation on memoranda, but that the President did not 
have available at his right arm during the actual conference itself, 
during many hours of it, any representative to advise and aid him. 

Am f correct or wrong in that, or don’t you know? 

Secretary AcHEsoN. I just don’t know, Senator Morse. I wasn’t 
there, and I have had very little talk with anyone who was there. 

Senator Morse. Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to say that I think the 
statement that you made here this morning, on our Government’s China 
policy, is one of the clearest digests and synopses of a very complex 
international matter that it has ever been my privilege and pleasure to 
heat 

Mas I say, parenthetically, that I wish some such synopsis had been 
available to the American people at the time the white paper was 
issued. I think they could have digested your synopsis this morning, 
but they have had a hard time chewing the white paper; but time 
will not permit me to more than propound to you now—— 
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Chairman Russe.u. Your time has already expired. However, you 
may complete your statement, Senator. 

Senator Morse. I will just finish my statement. 

I do want to ask you a series of questions, Mr. Secretary, as to what 
information is available in the State Department, or elsewhere in the 
Government, in regard to the operation of what is commonly referred 
to in America is the China lobby. 

Senator McManon. Who? 

Senator Morssr. The China lobby, and I will ask further questions 
on that in the next round. 

Senator Witey. Have we got an expert on that / 

Chairman Russet. I think technically your time expired before 
you asked that question. 

Senator Morse. I just wanted to put the Secretary on notice. 

Chairman RusseLt. Gentlemen, I think that I should announce, for 
the benefit of all the members of the committee, that we shall not have 
a session tomorrow afternoon. 

We shall recess shortly after 12 tomorrow, as soon as the Senator who 
is questioning, has concluded, after 12 o’clock. 

‘We shall recess, due to the fact that we have some voting on the 
floor. 

The committee now stands in recess until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 1:11 p. m., the committee stood in recess until 
2:30 p.m., that same afternoon. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Russell, Connally, Byrd, Johnson, Saltonstall, 
Morse, Knowland, Hunt, Cain, Stennis, Long, Wiley, George, Smith, 
Hickenlooper, McMahon, Sparkman, Gillette, and Brewster. 

Chairman Russet. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Green ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.tu. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, I would 
like to go a little further on the Yalta matter and the question of the 
Dairen and Port Arthur and the Manchurian Railroed, 

Secretary Acurson. I couldn’t quite hear you. 

Senator HickeNnwoorper. I said I would like to go a little further into 
the matter of Dairen and Port Arthur and the Manchurian Railroad, 
deals that were made between Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin and 
inquired about by Senator Smith. 

Without replowing the ground any more than is necessary, I think 
Senator Smith raised the question that this was an agreement between 
those three in the absence of Chiang Kai-shek for the disposition of 
certain ports and properties. 


YALTA AGREEMENT AND EFFECT ON SOVIET-CHINESE RELATIONS 


In other words, Dairen and Port Arthur were to be returned to 
Russian dominion, at any rate partial dominion, and the interest 
in the Manchurian Railroad was to be given to Russia. 

Now in the light of the fact that this agreement was kept com- 
pletely secret from Chiang Kai-shek or the Kuomintang Government, 
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it seems to me that such an agreement was in direct violation of every 
principle that we had announced in World War IT beginning with 
the Atlantic Charter in which we said we would not support the ad- 
vyancement of colonial imperialism. 

We also, I believe, at Cairo agreed with Chiang Kai-shek that the 
territory “stolen” from the Chinese and Russians should be returned 
to him. Now, it runs through my mind that Russia originally took 
Port Arthur away from China and imposed its will in one way or an- 
other on certain railroads and we put ourselves in the position of sup- 
porting the return of imperialistic operations there and extraterritor- 
ial rights without Chinese consent. 

Secretary Acueson. I think when you say “without Chinese con- 
sent” that it is covered by agreement, which says, “it is understood that 
the agreement concerning Outer Mongolia and the ports and railroads 
referred to above will require concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and the President will take steps to obtain the concurrence 
of Chiang.” 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I understand, yes, that the provision is in 
there, but isn’t it a fact that we were causing or in fact compelling 
Chiang Kai-shek to consent to these extraterritorial or other rights 
in something which has historically and legitimately been China’s. 
Isn’t that a violation of our announced anti-imperialistic policy grow- 
ing out of World War II? 

Secretary Acugson. I think “compel” is a strong word. I think it 
is clear we were going to use our efforts to get his concurrence here. 
But I think it is true that the matters concerned in this agreement are 
extraterritorial rights and have to do with the matters that you 
referred to. 

Senator HickenLooper. Yes, sir. We make such a vigorous state- 
ment about the territory of China which Japan had stolen, and we be- 
come so righteous about that, on the one hand. Then we turn around, 
on the other, and agree to secure the concurrence of Chiang Kai-shek, 
which I think, taking the diplomatic face off, means that we will 
coerce Chiang Kai-shek into this agreement. 

Now, it seems to me that from a matter of principle, that is abso- 
lutely incompatible. Do you believe that it is compatible ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, I believe it is compatible. I think you are 
entitled to make the point that you are making, Senator. The reasons 
for the agreement were the reasons which I gave this morning. 

I think they were valid reasons in the light of the military situation 
as it was then thought to be, and I think that at that time these agree- 
ments were in the best interests of China and of the Allies, and as I 
pointed out this morning, I think that for a long time afterward the 
Nationalist Government of China believed that they were in the in- 
terests of China. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, I think there is room for argument 
on that score. I will admit that Nationalist China did agree even- 
tually to these things. But I wonder if that did not put us in a posi- 
tion then of having expediency of the moment violate basic principles 
which we said we were striving for in the world? 

Secretary Acneson. I don’t think so. I think you are entitled to 
argue that point. 
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UNITED STATES MEDIATION EFFORT IN CHINA 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. Now, in our China policy, which you dis- 
cussed at length this morning, we attempted to settle the differences 
in China at that time by a joint participation, regardless of the per- 
centage of participation, which included the Communist forces. The 
program included even arms to some of the Communist forces under 
the program that was presented about the time General Marshall 
was over there on the settlement activities; is that not correct ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I don’t think we undertook to settle 
the differences. I think the Chinese undertook to settle the differ- 
ences and we undertook to help them mediate in that effort. 

So far as the arms question is concerned, arms were asked for for 
the equipment of the new National Army, which would contain these 
50 divisions of National troops and 10 divisions of the others, that is, 
arms to partially equip them. Those arms were never used for that 
purpose because of the breakdown in discussions. 


REASONS FOR EMBARGO ON CHINA, AUGUST 1946 TO MAY 1947 


Senator HickENLooper. Well, we undertook to mediate, I believe 
the record shows. But we went further, didn’t we, Mr. Secretary. 
And when they refused to go along with the terms which we had pre- 
cribed through General Marshall, then didn’t we put embargoes on and 
withdraw aid and use all of the economic sanctions which were at our 
disposal in reprisal against their refusal to accept our recommenda- 
tions there ? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir; that is not correct. 

There was an embargo put on, from August 1946 to May 1947. 
That was put on because General Marshall was the person who was 
running the executive headquarters which, with the consent of both 
parties, was stopping the fighting and therefore we could not be in 
position of furnishing assistance to one of the parties to the dispute. 

Senator Hickentoorer. After the technical end of the embargo, 
isn’t it a fact that for almost a year after that, for one reason or an- 
other, export permits were blocked so that no particular quantity of 
aid, either economic or otherwise, in fact, went to the Nationalists? 

Secretary Acueson. I do not think that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. It is my understanding that that was, in 
fact, the case. 

The record shows practically no shipments were available to them 
because of the technicalities of export permits that arose from time 
to time. 

Secretary Acneson. That is a matter which can be ascertained from 
the record. 

We will look it up, sir. 


ASSISTANCE TO CHINA, 1945 TO 1949 


Senator Hickenwoorerr. Isn’t it a fact that after the Japanese sur- 
render, to all intents and purposes no military equipment of any 
utility whatsoever as military equipment, and I mean any substantial 
volume, went to the Chinese Nationalists from the time of the surren- 
der of the Japanese until perhaps sometime in 1949? 
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Secretary AcnEson. No, sir; that is not correct. 
Senator Hickenwoorer. Did we ship military equipment or sup- 
»ly military equipment, such as guns and ammunition to the Chinese 
Nationalist Government in any appreciable quantities after the Jap- 
anese surrender ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir—— 

Senator Hicken.Loorrr. During that period ? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes, we did. We can get a record of that and 
then make it available to you. One instance that occurs to me. im- 
mediately is that on the withdrawal of the marines, very large quan- 
tities of ammunition and equipment were left for the Nationalists. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I am aware of the fact\that the claim is 
made that we have shipped several billion dollars, two billions or 
more, of aid, and a lot of it was called military, to the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, after the surrender of Japan. But is it not a fact that 
practically all of this equipment in these large categories that have 
been referred to, had been demilitarized so that it could not be used 
for strictly military operations? 

Secretary AcnEson. No, sir, that is not correct. I believe after the 
armistice, we completed the very extensive program of arming the 
39 divisions, all with first-class equipment; and the entire record of 
what was turned over can be gotten, if the committee wants to 
spend the time and effort of having a first-class accounting job done 
on it. You cannot get it from questioning me because I am not in a 
position to know about those details. 

Senator Hicken Loorrer. And the Chinese Nationalist Government 
did get a lot of so-called military equipment which we had in the 
South Pacific, did they not ? 

Secretary Acnrson. A great deal of the surplus was turned over to 
them as well as the other things which I have mentioned. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And of that so-called surplus, isn’t it a 
fact that that was all reported as demilitarized equipment and which 
could not be used for military purposes? 

Secretary Acueson. I can’t answer that. I think some of the 
planes which were turned over were cargo planes, or if they were bat- 
tle planes, they had been changed into cargo planes, but if that is true, 
it is undoubtedly in the record somewhere. 


EQUIPMENT AND AID AVAILABLE TO NATIONALISTS AND COMMUNISTS 


Senator HickenLoorer. Now there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion here about the failure of the Chinese Nationalists, that is the 
increasing failure, and the increasing successes of the Communist 
Army. Isn’t it a fact that from 1946 on through 1947 that we were 
not supplying cartridges, ammunition, and guns and things of that 
kind to the Chinese Nationalists, and they were using up whatever 
reserve stocks they had while the Communists in north China were 
being given increasing amounts of munitions and equipment either 
Japanese « ‘aptured or from the Russians? 

Secretary Acnxrson. I think we have been over once the question 
of what we were supplying during this period and the question of 
the embargo. I think that during the period you are talking about 
the successes were on the side of the Chinese Nationalists. 
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Toward the end of the period the battle turned the other way 
and the Chinese Communists acquired a great deal of material by 
capture from the Nationalists. have no knowledge of what was 
furnished to them by the Russians. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I would like to call your attention, Mr. 
Secretary, on the point of the supplies and equipment of the Chinese 
Nationalists in about 1946, to the testimony of General Marshall on 
February 14, 1947, when he returned after his mission to China in 
early 1947, with respect to the military activities of the Chinese Nation- 
alists, in which he said, very significantly 

Secretary Acheson. What are you reading from ? 

Senator Htcken.oorer. I am reading from his testimony before the 
Foreign Relations Committee at that time. 

Senator McManon. Marshall’s? 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes, Marshall’s. He was testifying on 
February 14, 1947. 

Secretary Acueson. What period is he talking about? 

Senator Hicken oorrr. He had just come back from China and he 
is discussing the whole situation as he found it there. That is the 
whole context and purport of his testimony. He says: 


The thing is a very confused thing. They— 
referring to the Chinese Nationalists— 


sent troops to north China with only two rounds of ammunition per gun at one 
time and had some very good reverses. 

He had talked previously about the lack of information and the 
difficulty of finding how much they actually had in workable ammuni- 
tion and supplies and what the Communists had. 

Secretary Acneson. I do not think that quotation is supposed to 
indicate or does indicate in any way that they only had two rounds of 
ammunition per gun. 

What he says is that they went there with only that amount with 
them. I think General Wedemeyer pointed out several times that one 
of the great weaknesses of the Chinese Nationalists was their complete 
ignorance of the whole question of logistics and supply. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Well, if they were on a diminishing supply 
of ammunition and equipment, which was being used up all the time 
and they could not replenish it, and their opponents, the Communists, 
were on an increasing supply of ammunition and equipment, which 
they could replenish, and did opnatentey replenish, is it going beyond 
reason to say that the Chinese Nationalists under those circumstances 
would eventually have to succumb? 

Secretary Acngson. Well, if those two facts were true, it would tend 
in the direction you say. 

I don’t know anything to show that they were true. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Well, I think there is a great deal of exist- 
ing cumulative evidence that would indicate that there are strong 
arguments along that line. 

Let me ask you—— 

Secretary Acurson. There is this one thing I think which is what 
I was drawing attention to this morning—that General Barr pointed 
out that no engagement which took place while he was in China as 
military adviser was lost for lack of equipment. 
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Senator Hickenwoorer. Yes; I am aware of that. Iam also aware 
of certain other statements of observers on the ground that they simply 
didn’t have the ammunition to sustain fighting during that period of 
time when they finally began to lose; they just petered out on their 
equipment and they did surrender because they just had nothing to 
shoot—no guns. 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t believe there is any reliable evidence to 
that effect. 

Senator Hickentoorer. When we did attempt to meditate the situa- 
tion in China through the offices of General Hurley and General Mar- 
shall, we adopted apparently as a line of mediation at that time the 
inclusion of the Communist roups into the Government or govern- 
mental activities of the Republic of China. Iam aware that you testi- 
fied and the record shows that the Nationalist Government was to be 
dominant in that particular original set-up. What I am getting at is 
this: If we have a policy i in Korea today short of the destruction of 
the will of the Red Chinese and the aggressors to fight, will we not be 
following the same type of policy of “settlement which will include 
gains ¢ and positions for the Reds that we followed during that period 
of attempted Chinese settlement ? 

Secretary Acnxrson. I do not believe so at all, Senator. 


ACHIEVING A SETTLEMENT OF KOREAN CONFLICT BY DESTROYING RED 
CHINESE WILL TO FIGHT 


Senator Hicken Looper. Well, is it the policy to effectuate—I will 
not say destroy, necessarily—but to effectuate the loss of Red Chinese 
will to fight? Is that a part of our policy 

Secretary Acneson. Well, as I pointed out, the only way in which 
to get a stable settlement is for the parties on both sides to want a 
stable settlement, and not want a situation where they may want to 
upset the stable settlement. To that extent, you wish to bring about a 
change of purpose. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I will ask you the question: Will anything 
short of the cessation of the Red Chinese desire and willingness to fight 
be the accomplishment of either our purposes or the United Nations’ 
purposes ¢ 

Secretary Acugson. I think, as I have said, what you have to bring 
about is a charge in their purposes. Their purpose now is to drive 
us out of Korea. You have to bring a change in that, so that their 
purpose in that is to have a stable settlement. 

If you do that, you have a chance in getting it. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. But, is that their entire purpose ? 

Isn’t their purpose in driving us out of Korea to establish firmly 
the expansion of the Communist Government in China and Korea? 

Secretary AcngEson. It is so in Korea, to drive us out of Korea and 
establish it in Korea. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. If they drive us out of Korea, won’t that 
give them increased standing in the Orient, by virtue of this success? 

Secretary Acurson. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Htckentoorer. And do you think that their sole purpose 
is just to have a military action and win a military victory, and drive 
us out of Korea to extend the communistic movement in Asia? 
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Secretary Acurson. Well, I would say that I think it is both; their 
purpose is to drive us out of Korea, and to establish Communist 
domination in Korea. 

That will have some of the effect that you mentioned as being under- 
stood by them. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Now, it is our purposs then, or part of our 
policy, to destroy or to eliminate the Red Chinese Communist troops, 
to destroy the will to continue the fight? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I think that I have stated that as clearly 
as I can, in answer to several earlier questions. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. Yes. 

Well now, if, as I understand it—and I will ask you whether you 
understand it also this way—but it is a part of my understanding 
that General MacArthur, one of his major objections, or one of his 
major objectives, was to destroy or to withdraw the Red Chinese will 
to fight this thing in Korea, and thereby stop the war—I say one of 
them, I am not trying to limit it. 

Secretary AcueEson. I would like to recall two statements of General 
MacArthur’s here, one on page 361, and one on pages 361 and 362. 


He said: 


I would be glad to have a cease-fire in Korea on honorable terms at any time. 
I have had no other thought and hope in the last 10 months than to bring it 
to an honorable end with the least bloodshed that is possible. 


Then, later on that page, and going over to the next page, he says: 


Every recommendation I have made is to that end and to that purpose and 
none other. The glorification of a so-called over-all victory or conquest, as you 
put it, has never even entered my thoughts. What I am anxious to do is to 
bring the enemy to a round-table discussion on an honorable basis which will 
cause him to stop his depredation. 

Senator Hickenwooprr. Yes. 

Secretary Acueson. That is his own words; and I think there is the 
best answer. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Is there any difference between that policy 
announced by General MacArthur and the policy of our Government, 
I mean as far as that statement goes? I am not talking about any 
other policy. 

Secretary Acugson. That statement is very much the statement I 
made to you a little while ago. The great difference is how you bring 
that about. 

Now, if you will seek to bring it about by so-called breaking the will 
of the Chinese, by bombing Chinese territory, then a whole new set 
of considerations comes into play. 

Senator HickEN Looper. Yes. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is what the argument is about. 


DISAGREEMENT ON HOW TO END CONFLICT 


Senator Hickennoorer. And as I understand it, one of the major 
differences of opinion is that we are content to go along with this 
interminable sacrifice of American life and billions of dollars of Amer- 
ican property while MacArthur proposed practical military means 
which have at least a strong chance of destroying the Red Chinese 
ability to continue this fight. 
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Secretary Acueson. I do not agree with that characterization of 
the two points of view at all, sir. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Well, at least when we were up on the 
Yalu and when the Red Chinese started to come over, we did not 
go over back in Manchuria and bomb their marshaling centers and 
their arsenals and their places where they could reequip. 

Secretary Acurson. That is right. 

Senator HickenLoorer. That is correct. We were eee the 
policy of not getting out of the territorial limits of Kore: 

Secretary AcueEson. That is correct. 

Senator HickenLoorer. We do not know whether had we bombed 
their marshaling centers and their arsenals and supply dumps and 
airplane concentrations, whether that would in and of itself have 
ended the war. 

From a military standpoint, however, it undoubtedly would have 
had some effect upon the facility with which they could regroup back 
over the Yalu, isn’t that a fair assumption ? 

Secretary Acueson. It would have had some effect. I think the 
military testimony is that it would not have.ended the war. 

Senator Hickenioorer. I believe the military testimony as I recall 
it said that they did not know that it would be decisive in ending 
the war. 

I do not believe that they said that it would not necessarily be de- 
eisive. That is as I recall. 

But instead of doing something of that kind which from a military 
standpoint would have contributed to the discomfort of the enemy 
and contributed to his disruption we elected under the policy which 
we followed to continue the fighting. We were driven back down 
the peninsula. We have suffered thousands of casualties and the war 
is not over yet. 

Now the thing I have been asking of every witness, I have asked 
of you and I expect to keep on asking g, what implementation of the 
policies of establishing peace, what implementation of those policies 
are proposed that give up hope of an ending of this struggle in Korea / 
I have never had an answer to that that is understandable other than 
that we want peace, we desire peace, we hope that they will get tired of 
fighting and we hope something will happen to end the conflict. 

“Now, vif you feel that you have ¢ canvassed that situation—— 

Secretary Acurson. If I feel that I did what, sir? 

Senator Hickenxoorrr. If you feel you have canvassed that par- 
ticular situation. 

Secretary AcHEson. I see. 

Senator Hickrentoorer. If you feel you have, the situation that I 
have announced, then it is not necessary for you to answer again. Or 
if you have any comments, you may make them. 

Secretary Acuerson. I think it is the same question you asked me 
yesterday. 

Senator HickEN Looper. Yes. 

Secretary AcuEson. And I answered it to the best of my ability. 

Senator HickEN.Looper. Yes. ; 

Secretary Acurson. That I thought the methods proposed by Gen- 
eral MacArthur were highly dangerous and were likely to produce 
greater loss and suffering than what is being done. 
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I thought the military testimony was, if my recollection is right, 
that it was not likely to be decisive, and my conclusion is that the 
course we are pursuing is the most likely to produce a settlement in 
Korea with the minimum risk and danger and loss to our country. 

Chairman Russert. The Senator’s time has expired. Senator 
Kefauver. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr, Secretary, yesterday I believe you testified 
to the fact you were appointed Assistant Secretary of State on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941. Is that correct? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes. 


MESSAGE TO CHIANG TRANSMITTED BY BROWDER 


Senator KNow.anp. Were you familiar with the fact that on Octo- 
ber 12 the then Under Secretary of State, Mr. Welles, at the request 
of Mr. Earl Browder for a transmittal to Mao Tse Tung, gave this 
as a statement of American policy in regard to China? I want to 
read it to you: 

With regard to the specific charge that the State Department in Washington 
has informed Chungking’s representative that our Government would be dis- 
pleased if complete unity was established in China between the Kuomintang and 
the Communists, what this statement alleges is the exact opposite of the fact. 
The State Department in Washington has at all times taken the position both 
in diplomatic contexts and publicly that the United States favors complete unity 
among the Chinese people and all groups or organizations thereof. 

With regard to the specific charge that these officials continue the old policy 
of war against the Communists in China, this Government has had no such 
policy either old or new. This Government has, in fact, viewed with skepticism 
many alarmist accounts of the serious menace of communism in China. 

Were you familiar with that statement of policy while you were 
Assistant Secretary of State ? 

Secretary Acuxson. I don’t recall the episode that you refer to 
there. As I gathered what you read, it seems to me that the idea of 
unity among all the groups in China is in accord with the statements 
of the generalissimo that I went over this morning, and was in accord 
with the policy which was certainly active a few years later when we 
were trying to unify the groups fighting the Japanese. 

Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Secretary, I listened very intensely to your 
statement this morning, and I thought you covered the ground you 
cared to cover very well, but I did not find any new material to what 
you had included in your letter of transmittal to the President on 
July 30, 1949, in the white paper. It is the same general scope, is it 
not, of your letter of transmittal to the President ? 

Secretary Acurson. I wasn’t trying to add any new material. 


YALTA AGREEMENT 


Senator Knowranp. I would like to ask this, Mr. Secretary. At 
the time of the Yalta Confernce you were in the Department of 
State, and we have had some discrepancy in the testimony regarding 
that. I wondered, either of your own knowledge at the time or since 
you have assumed the increased responsibilities in the State Depart- 
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ment, whether you could clear up something that I think needs clear- 
ing up before this committee. 

On page 564 of the first volume of the hearings before this com- 
mittee, which is in the green cover, I was interrogating Mr. Secretary 
Marshall relative to the Yalta C onference, and I ‘said to him: 

Were you familiar at Yalta with the Manchurian provisions of giving Duiren 
and the rights on the Manchurian railroad and Port Arthur to the Soviet Union? 

Secretary MARSHALL. I don't think I was, sir. 

Senator KNOWLAND. You were not. Was that made in the political—— 

Secretary MARSHALL, Yes. 

Senator KNOWLAND (continuing). Committee? 

Secretary MARSHALL. Those were entirely separate from the military. 

Senator KNOWLAND, They were separate from the military? 

Secretary MARSHALL, Yes, sir. 

Now, going from the testimony of Secretary Marshall over to the 
hearings | before the House Committee on Un-American Activities of 
August 5 5, 1948, Mr. Alger Hiss was on the stand, and then Congress- 
man, now Senator, Mundt was questioning him by coine idence on 
the same subject, and here is what he had to say: 

Did you participate in the portion of the Yalta Agreement which gave Russia 
control of the chief Manchurian railroad? 

Mr. Hiss. That was not part of the political agreement. I knew nothing of 
that until many months later. That was in the military talks in which I did 
not participate. 

Now, could you throw any light on who is correct, Secretary Mar- 
shall or Mr. Hiss, in their recollection of the Yalta Agreement and 
who dealt with that particular subject ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I do not know. I think the persons 
who were there are the best people to tell you about it. 

Senator Knowranp. I call your attention to the fact that on June 
1, 1951, in answer to a request that I had made during the hearings, 
the Defense Establishment, over the signature of Mr. Lovett, wrote 
a letter to the chairman of the committee, and the last paragraph 
deals with this same subject : 


(h) At what time was General MacArthur notified of the Manchurian provi- 
sions of the Yalta Agreement (p. 1472 tr.) ? 
Then Mr. Lovett has this to say 

xyeneral MacArthur was informed of the decisions made by the combined 
Chiefs of Staff at Yalta in February 1945. There is no record in the Depart- 
ment of Defense of General MacArthur having been informed of the Manchurian 
provisions of the Yalta Agreements, which was made on the political level and 
not a military decision. 

So, apparently after his testimony they went back to the Defense 
Department, reviewed the situation and by letter over Mr. Lovett’s 
signature, make the flat-footed statement that it was not a military 
decision but was one that was taken up in the political committee, 
and you say you have no knowledge of that ? 

Secretary Acueson. I have no y knowledge of that at all, sir. 

Senator Knowianp. As an Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Secre- 
tary, did you have anything to do with the assignment of Mr. Hiss 
as one of the American representatives to the Yalta Conference ? 

Secretary Acneson. What I had to do with it was to sign his travel 
orders, which I did, as I signed the travel orders of all members of that 
delegation. 
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Senator Knowrianp. You made no recommendations of any kind 
that he be included on the mission to anyone, directly or indirectly ? 
Secretary Acnrson. No, sir. 


WALLACE MISSION TO CHINA 


Senator Knownianp. Now, referring to the year 1944, at that time 
I find that in addition to being Assistant Secretary of State, you 
were a et of the Department of State Policy Committee from 
January 15, to December 20, 1944. 

This, of course, was prior to the Yalta Conference. 

You have testified this morning relative to the trip to the Far East 
of the then Vice President of the United States, Mr. Henry Wallace. 

Was that an official Government mission to China ?¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Yes it was. He went as the representative of 
the President. 

Senator Know.anp. Of your own knowledge, do you recall who 
accompanied Mr. Henry Wallace as part of the mission out there, to 
meet with the generalissimo ? 

Secretary Acuerson. Well, there were various people. I believe 
among them was the Chief of the Far Eastern Division of the State 
Department. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. John Carter Vincent. 

Secretary Acurson. John Carter Vincent. 

Senator Know.anp. Did you have anything to do with the recom- 
mendation that John Carter Vincent accompany Mr. Marshall? 

Secretary Acreson. Not that I can recall. 

Senator Knowtanp. Pardon me, strike that; ac company the Vice 
President, Mr. Wallace. 

Secretary Acueson. Not that I recall. It was not in my field of 
responsibility. 

Senator Know.anp. I find on page 551 of the China white paper, 
where it discusses the various conferences held—Vice President Wal- 
lace with President Chiang Kai-shek—that in addition to Mr. John 
Carter Vincent being present, Mr. Owen Lattimore was present. Do 
you know under whose authority he attended those conferences ? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir; he was an employee of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Senator Knowianp. On the recommendation 

Secretary Acnrson. Wait amoment. My assistant tells me that he 
was an employee of OWI. He was an employee of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, either before or after—before. I am correct in that. He 
was an employee of 

Senator Knowtanp. On the recommendation of the Government of 
the United States, I understand. 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t know anything about that. I had 
nothing to do with it. 

Senator Knowranp. Let me call your attention to page 553, since 
you have testified that Mr. Wallace’s mission was an official mission 
of this Government, where it gives part of the conversations between 
President Chiang Kai-shek and our Government’s representative 
there, and I am reading from page 553: 








President Chiang referred to the clever Communist propaganda to the effect 
that they were not tied to the U. 8S. 8S. R.; that they were, in fact, nothing more 
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than agrarian democrats. As a matter of fact, the Communists follow the 
orders of the Third Internationale. 

Now, that was Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s view of the Com- 
munists. 

Now, let me read our Vice President’s views. 

Secretary Acneson. May I find this thing that you are reading? 

Senator Knowianp. Yes, sir; page 553 of the China white paper. 

Now, immediately below that—it is about half way down the page— 
Mr. Wallace, the Vice President of the United States, and, it seems, 
the official representative of this Government, was giving his opinion 
of Communists to the generalissimo, and I quote: 

Mr. Wallace referred to the patriotic attitude of the’'Communists in the United 
States and said that he could not understand the attitude of the Chinese Com- 
munists as described by President Chiang. President Chiang said that the 
difference in the attitude of the American and the Chinese Communist might be 
explained by the fact that there was no possibility of the American Communist 
seizing power, whereas the Chinese Communist definitely desired to do so in 
China. 

Now my question, Mr. Secretary, is this: Is it not a matter of fact 
that up until the attack by the Nazi regime upon the Government of 
the Soviet Union, the Communists in this Nation were doing every- 
thing they could to disrupt our war industry then trying to give aid 
to Britain and the western allies, and it was only upon the attack on 
the Soviet Union by Nazi Germany that they finally came around to 
support the war effort and possibly in that case it was more because 
of Russia than because of the United States. Are you familiar with 
that history ? 

Secretary AcueEson. I think that is correct, Senator Knowland. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF EMBARGO ON MILITARY SUCCESS OF NATIONALISTS 
IN 1947 


Senator KNowLanp. Now I would like to ask this question: In your 
introduction to the white paper to which I have previously referred 
on Roman numeral XI, the letter of transmittal, you had this to say, 
which you repeated in your testimony this morning: 

By the time General Marshall left China at the beginning of 1947, the Nation- 
alists were apparently at the very peak of their military success and territorial 
expansion. 

Do you believe that that was a correct statement as of that period 
of time in 1947? 

Secretary Acurson. If I can find—‘By the time General Marshall 
left China at the beginning of 1947,” at the bottom of the page? 

Senator KNowLanp. Yes. I say you believe that that was a correct 
estimate of the situation at that time that they were at the peak of 
their position in China? 

Secretary AcuEson. That I described this morning. 

Senator KNowLanp. Yes; that is what I understood. 

Secretary Acneson. In the same way; and I pointed out it was a 
very deceptive peak because by overextension they got themselves in 
a very bad situation. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Secretary, you were familiar with the 
official statement issued by the President of the United States on 
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December 18, 1946, relative to our policy toward China, were you not? 

Secretary Acueson. December 18? 

Senator Know.anp. December 18, of 1946. 

Secretary Acugson. I undoubtedly was. 

Senator Knowtanp. Did the State Department draft that statement 
for the President, do you know? It is on page 689 of the white paper. 

Secretary AcuEson. I cannot answer that because I do not recall. 
Undoubtedly, the State Department had a good deal to do with draft- 
ing it, whether it drafted the final draft or not. 

Senator Knownanp. Well, could you find out for the committee 
whether the original draft was prepared in the State Department? 

Secretary AcuEson.- I undoubtedly can find that out. 

Senator KNow.anp. I want to call your attention to the bottom of 
page 691 of the white paper, reading as follows : 

From VJ-day to the end of February, shortly after General Marshall’s arrival, 
the total was approximately 600 million, mostly in transportation costs. There- 


after the program was reduced to the fulfillment of outstanding commitments, 
much of which were later suspended. 


And then further on in the next paragraph it says: 


Aircraft, all nondemilitarized combat material, and fixed installations outside 
of China were excluded ; thus no weapons which could be used in fighting a civil 
war were made available through this agreement. 

Are you familiar with that ? 

Secretary Acnueson. I think we were talking about that this morn- 
ing, and this was during the period of the embargo which went into 
effect in August of 1946 and was taken off in May 1947. 

Senator KNow.anp. I was merely raising the point in view of the 
fact that by your own statement in the letter of transmittal to the 
President, China—the Republic of China—had reached a high point 
in its getting back a good deal of the country, how much part the 
placing of the embargo and the constant pressure to form a coalition 
with communism might have played in the undermining of the morale 
of the Government of the Republic. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I explained that very fully, I thought, 
my own view on it, this morning, and I do not think that it is exactly 
the way you stated it. I don’t think what we did had that effect. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CHINESE AND GREEK SITUATION 


Senator Knowxanp. Are you familiar with the top secret memo- 
randum C-62-7 of General Wedemeyer to Chiang Kai-shek, dated 
November 10, 1945? 

Secretary AcHeson. Not by that description, sir. Have you got it 
there? 

Senator Know .anp. I have it here. 

Secretary Acugson. Is it in the white paper? 

Senator Know ann. No; it is one of the documents apparently 
eliminated from the white paper. 

Now I read you subparagraph 3 (d) relative to conference with 
Secretary of State. 

Secretary AcuEson. The date of this paper? 

Senator Knowianp. This is November 10,1945. It said: 


He repeated the President’s words “promising support to you and the National- 
ist Government,” but he also declared the President’s instructions that the United 
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States positively would not participate in Chinese military clashes, nor could 
any facilities be given for the Central Government’s actions against rebellious 
military elements within Chinese territory. 

Doesn’t that mean, Mr. Secretary, that no aid—we were telling the 
President of the Republic of China that no aid could be given that 
would be used against rebellious elements within Chinese territory, 
and is not this exactly counter to the policy that we followed in 
Greece, where we not only supplied arms and a mission, which went 
down to battalion level, but kept the mission there under General 
Van Fleet until the Communist movement had been crushed in Greece ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, this policy is different from the policy 
which was in effect in Greece. And I explained this morning at very 
considerable length why that was so and why we felt, I think, it was 
quite impossible to solve the problems in China by military force, 
and that we were supporting the official efforts of both the general- 
issimo and the Chinese to solve their difficulties by negotiation. 

It is also true that the view of not adopting the same policy that was 
adopted in Greece had the approval later on of the Congress. 

Senator Knowranp. No effort was made in the Greek situation, was 
it, Mr. Secretary, to suggest to the King or the Prime Minister that a 
solution might be found in setting up a government that would have 
20 members of the party of the Prime Minister, and then to bring the 
Communists into the government for a minority representation ? 

Secretary AcueEson. Well, the Greek Government did not make 
that suggestion. They had attempted to do that earlier and had 
adopted a different policy. It was a very different situation. 





ALLEGED PRESSURE ON CHINESE NATIONALISTS TO NEGOTIATE 


Senator KNowLanp. Let me read you from this same document. 


paragraph 4 (d), dealing with the conference with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


They declared plainly American military aid to China will cease immediately 
if evidence compels the United States Government to believe that any Chinese 
troops receiving such aid are using it to support any government which the 
United States cannot accept, to conduct civil war or for aggressive or coercive 
purposes. 

Does that not serve notice on the Government of the Republic that 
after asking them that they greatly reduce their number of troops in 
being and we undertake certain commitments to supply the lesser 
number of troops, which we have suggested that they then form, that 
as to those troops any equipment that we furnish them should not be 
used in a civil war? 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t think it is referring at all to the situa- 
tion which would exist after the contemplated constitutional govern- 
ment went into effect. I think it is relating to what I said this morn- 
ing was a strong belief, and the belief of the Chinese too, that there 
was not available force in China to settle these problems by force, 
end therefore you have to resort to negotiation. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Secretary, is it not a very clear indication 
of the very type of pressure Senator Hickenlooper mentioned earlier 
that we had constantly exerted upon the Government of the Republic 
that they take the Chinese Communists into a coalition, and is not that 
indicated by the message which Vice President Wallace conveyed to 
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the Generalissimo in 1944, in which the Vice President on behalf of this 
Government was trying to paint the Communists as being good, loyal 
American citizens, and therefore he could not understand why the 
Chinese Communists were not the same type, and the generalissimo, 
with all his experience in that area of the world, was trying to point 
out that Communists, as we now know, in this country were tools of 
the Soviet Union ? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, that is a somewhat involved question, 
Senator. 

Senator KNow.anp. It is involved, I admit, but this is an involved 
subject, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Russeti. Do you wish the question read back to you by 
the reporter ¢ 

Secretary Acneson. I am just trying to get it straightened out in 
my mind. 

Yes; will you read it to me, please ? 

(Whereupon the pending question was read by the reporter.) 

Secretary Acugson. I think there are two matters involved in that. 
One was whether this was pressure on the Chinese Government to do 
something ; and the other was—was it pressure which derived from the 
mistaken estimate of the nature of the Chinese Communists. 

In regard to the latter question, I think both the generalissimo and 
all those on the American side working on this problem understood the 
nature of Chinese communism. There wasn’t any doubt about that. 

Senator Knowtanp. Including Mr. Wallace? 

Secretary Acurson. No. I should say that that quotation which 
was read, from Mr. Wallace, was quite contrary to what was thought 
in the State Department and Defense Department. 

Senator KNowLanp. He was representing the Government of the 
United States, was he not; and had there with him at that time Mr. 
John Carter Vincent, head of our Far East division ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. That is correct. I don’t think that is likely to 
reflect where Mr. Wallace got his particular views about communism 
in the United States. 

I think, as I tried to pe out this morning, there was no illusion 
about the character of the Chinese Communists, or the fact that they 
were Moscow-inspired. 

The generalissimo understood that, and we understood that. 

The generalissimo’s proposals were made with that knowledge in 
mind. They were his proposals. They were not our proposals, and 
he understood the necessity of working out his problems in North 
China through negotiations, because he could not work them out 
through force. 

What we were doing is telling him that we were engaged in that 
effort, but we were not engaged in an effort which was to finance or 
to give assistance to civil war, because as I pointed out this morning, 
civil war would destroy every possibility of surmounting the diff. 
culties which the generalissimo had before him, the difficulties with 
the Japanese, the difficulties with the Communists, the difficulties with 
the Russians in Siberia, the difficulties that came from the revolu- 
tionary spirit in China. 

Those could only be surmounted by peace and by strengthened 
Nationalist Government, and the whole chance of the future of China 
would be destroyed by civil war. 
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EVENTS AFTER MEDIATION BREAK-DOWN 


Senator KNow.anp. Mr. Secretary, after the negotiations broke 
down and Secretary Marshall came back and reported that they broke 
down, then how did China have a chance to save the Republic except 
by combating the Communists in the same way that the Greeks have 
had to combat the Communists and the same way the Koreans have 
had to combat the Communists / 

Secretary Acugson. I pointed out this morning, Senator Know- 
land, that they broke down because both parties, the Chinese National- 
ists and the Chinese Communists, believed that they could from time 
to time take advantage, each one of the other, by some military opera- 
tion. This led to more and more fighting and this led to a complete 
collapse of the effort. 

The Chinese Government did not take the view until July, the 4th 
of July, 1947 that this attempt was officially over and in fact there 
were several statements after General Marshall left by the National 
Government that it was still continuing and it was still its purpose to 
negotiate a settlement with the Communists. 

Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary Acurson. When they declared on July 4 that the Nation- 
alists were in open rebellion against the government—— 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Communists. 

Secretary Acurson. The Communists were in open rebellion against 
the Nationalist Government, and an attempt to suppress them by 
force—we had already raised the embargo and we helped, so far as 
we could, in that effort; but all of our military people, all of our 


diplomatic people, thought this was a hopeless effort on the part of 
the Nationalist Government, and could only end in disaster. 


UNITED STATES PRESSURE FOR COALITION GOVERN MENT 


Senator Kyow.anp. Mr. Secretary, are you familiar with the De- 
partment of State letter, dated October 2, 1946, to Admiral Smith, of 
the Maritime Commission, in which it states: 

It is the desire of the United States Government that these commercial-type 
vessels be destined for United and Democratic China under a coalition govern- 
ment. It is, therefore, understood by the Chinese Government that if it appears 
to be in the best interests of the United States, the latter may disconinue the 
transfer of these vessels. 

Wouldn't you say that was a type of pressure to bring them in 
support of a coalition government, and if they were as enthusiastic 
for a coalition government as you indicate in your testimony, would 
it have been necessary to bring these various pressures, such as the 
message from the Joint Chiefs ‘of Staff and the letter from the State 
Department, that in the event they didn’t form a coalition govern- 
ment, military aid would cease and certain types of economic aid 
would cease / 

Secretary Acueson. I think that is the letter that was signed by 
Mr. Clayton. 

Senator KNowLanp. That is correct. 

Secretary Acneson. And it was superseded in a few days by an- 
other letter which said to go ahead and transfer the ships. 
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Senator Know.anp. Is my time up? 
Chairman Russeiy. Yes, your time is up. Senator McMahon. 


BIPARTISAN AGREEMENT ON FAR EAST POLICY EXCEPT CHINA 


Senator McMaunon. Mr. Secretary, there has been a good deal of 
discussion from time to time on the floor of the Senate concerning the 
fact that we have not had a united foreign policy on the Far East, 
whereas we have had one in the other areas of the world. As far as 
you recollect, Mr. Secretary, has there been any difference of opinion 
conveyed to you in your official capacities as to our policy in regard 
to the Philippines? 

Secretary Acurson. I should think that we are quite united on that. 

Senator McManon. And the same question with regard to Japan. 

Secretary AcHrson. Yes, sir. We fortunately have a complete 
agreement, as I understand, on that. 

Senator McMauon. And with the Dutch East Indies? 

Secretary Acueson. I do not know of any differences of opinion 
there. 

Senator McManon. Do you know of any on Indochina, a difference 
of opinion ? 

Secretary Acneson. No, sir. 

Senator McManon. And the Malay States? 

Secretary Acnuxrson. No, sir. 

Senator McManon. Now, have I covered the main areas in the Far 
East ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think so. 

Senator McManon. And as far as you recall, there has been no dif- 
ference of opinion on our policy in those areas over the past years in 
which you have served this Government in an official capacity ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that is right, Senator McMahon. 

Senator McManon. Now, however, it is alleged that there is a dif- 
ference of opinion and has been in regard to China, and more partic- 
ularly, with regard to Chiang Kai-shek. I would hazard the guess 
that you would agree to that, after listening here today. 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes, sir; I think recently there has been. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONSULTATION ON CHINA POLICY 


Senator McManon. It has been constantly said that there is no con- 
sultation with the Senate on the policies that we should follow in the 
Far East, that it has been a unilateral policy and that if there is an 
unfortunate result in China, it all came about through the pursuit of 
a policy in which only the Government and majority of the Congress 
had responsibility. 

Mr. Secretary, can you tell us of your own knowledge, as to the 
consultations that were held with the Appropriations Committees of 
the Congress regarding the policy that this Government should fol- 
low with regard to China? 

Secretary Acurson. I can’t recall all of them, Senator McMahon. 
I should have thought that over the period of time since the war we 
had had a very considerable number of consultations with the var- 
ious committees—both the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs 
Committees and Appropriations Committees—from time to time. 
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I thought I had kept those committees informed about what was 
going on In those areas, pretty much the same way we have with regard 
to other areas of the world. 

I didn’t know there was any difference of view as to what we were 
doing until fairly recently. The period that I was out of the Depart- 
ment, from July 1, 1947, to the beginning of ’49, I don’t know of my 
own knowledge, but the record seems to show very considerable meet- 
ings between the foreign committees of both House and the Appro- 
priations Committees and General Marshall, in which he went in an 
extremely frank way into what was going on. 

Senator McMauon. I have made some research, Mr. Secretary, as 
to the hearings which took place before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee previous to my becoming a member of that committee on 
January 15, 1949. 

But I can only speak of my own knowledge for the meetings that 
occurred with the Foreign Relations Committee since that time. I, 
however, had an opportunity to very quickly review the hearings 
before the Foreign Relations Committee concerning the problem of 
China, when General Marshall was Secretary of State. 

Those hearings disclose that he reported to the Foreign Relations 
Committee on his assignment to the Far East what he found and 
what he recommended, and for your information, because I presume 
you would be glad to know and to have this record car ry the informa- 
tion, there was no dissent evidenced in that record as to the policy 
which was to be pursued. 

When General Marshall became Secretary of State in 1948, there 
was proposed by the executive branch the appropriation of some 
£500 million for economic aid to the Chinese Government. Are you 
familiar with that? 

Secretary AcHEson. $570,000,000. We were discussing it this morn- 
ing. 

Senator McMann. Have you read the hearings that took place be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee in regard to that suggested 
authorization ? 

Secretary Acueson. I have not read all of them, Senator McMahon. 
I have read some parts of them, and I think I quoted from some parts 
of them this morning. 

Senator McManon. From some parts of the hearings, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

Secretary AcHeson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McManon. I would rather doubt that you quoted from 
the Senate hearings because as far as I know they have never been 
printed. I believe that the House hearings were printed. 

I might say that the Senate hearings are most revealing. I have 
been insisting for some months past that one of the greatest ex- 
amples of error being converted into accepted fact by its constant 
reiteration is the claim that all parties did not participate in the 
China policy, share and share alike. I refer of course to these hear- 
ings on the China aid bill in the Eightieth and Republican controlled 
Congress when our very distinguished friend and colleague, the late 


Senator Vandenberg, was chairman of that committee. 
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DECLASSIFYING AN EXECUTIVE SESSION TRANSCRIPT 


I do not know about the propriety of reading from this record, since 
it has been an executive record. I notice that Senator Hickenlooper 
quoted from the record, executive record of General Marshall’s testi- 
mony just a few minutes ago, and with the unanimous consent of the 
committee, Chairman Russell, I would like to ask Chairman Connally 
as chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee whether he believes 
it proper for me to examine the Secretary on the basis of this record. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, if it is not declassified 

Senator McManon. Well, it never was classified. It was taken in 
executive session. It is a record I would say, Mr. Chairman, that 
should be made known to the American people because it demonstrates 
clearer than anything else could that the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee not only was in possession of such facts as the Executive Depart- 
ment had at the time, but were in complete agreement as to the foolish- 
ness and the lack of wisdom in pursuing the support of military pur- 
suits in China. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russev.. Senator, do you yield? 

Senator McManon. I yield if it is not taken from my time. It is 
a proc ‘edural question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. Could it be taken out of his time? 

I want to point out that this will raise an issue. I quoted briefly 
from an executive transcript yesterday, and pointed out that I was 
so doing, and that I assumed if it were required it would be continued 
to be treated as executive. 

This will raise the question if there are other portions of the record 
which might seem to present possibly a different light on the matter ; 
that those also, I assume, would be equally available. 

Chairman Russeiu. If there is any part of the reeord—— 

Senator Brewster. I do not know how far this might lead. 

Chairman Russeti. Any part of the record that is made available 
here—I think all of it 

Senator Brewster. I am addressing myself to the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee now as to the immediate question of 
whether we read from a record of that committee; and I just thought 
it ought to be clear as to where it might lead. 

Chairman Conna.iy. If the Senator from Connecticut thinks it is 
important, I will not raise any objection. 

Senator Knowianp. On a procedural objection there, I certainly 
have no objection to the Senator from Connecticut reading that or 
anything else he wants to; but I do feel that the point raised very 
clearly by the Senator from Maine should be understood; that, if 
part of this executive hearing is quoted from, then we will have the 
same right to examine the Secretary on other phases of the hearings 
which may have been held, which may throw a little different light 
on the subject. 

Chairman Russeti. So far as the Chair is concerned, I have not 
been called upon to make a ruling, but my ruling will be that if it is 
made, if that part of the hearing is used as a predicate for the question, 
of course, the entire hearing will be used by any other Senator that. 
might desire. 
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Chairman Connatty. You mean on the same subject or any 
hearing ¢ 

Chairman Russeti. Not any hearing. If you use part of the hear- 
ing, I think it is only fair to permit the rest of it to be used. 

Chairman Connaty. I think it is true of the particular matter ; 
but I wouldn’t think that would be to open up the whole hearing on 
everything. 

Chairman Russet. The Chair would not undertake to rule on the 
materiality, the pertinency, or relevancy of it; but the Chair has been 
pretty busy ruling on a good many questions asked here. 

Senator Winey. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Wiley. 


DISCUSSION OF CHINA AT EXECUTIVE SESSIONS IN 1948 


Senator Wirey. I think the particular hearing in question resulted, 
as he afterward said, when Marshall came back, and the question 
before the committee at that time was what aid, if any, we should give. 

And—I remember the occasion very clearly—we got, as has alre: ady 
been stated quite succinctly by the Secretary, a picture of the situation. 
I agree with Senator McMahon, we agreed to the amount of money 
that should be set aside for that purpose, and all this and that. 

There are a lot of funny things that were said that might lend to 
the humor of the occasion, particularly by the present chairman. 
At that time, we agreed, as subsequently stated by MacArthur, that 
we should not get our nose in the door and put troops ashore and 
all that. The result was that we agreed on a certain amount of money, 
and the House followed another policy, and the result was a com- 
promise between the two Houses, as I recall it. 

That is what I think Senator McMahon means by the foreign policy 
that was involved at that time. 

It did not involve any secret agreement that afterward became 
known to us, the Yalta agreement and other agreements that were 
the function of the Executive.. Nothing was said about such things 
as the Yalta agreement, where we : agreed to Russia taking possession 
of various territories that have been mentioned here today. 

What was done was simply—am I not right, Senator McMahon ?— 
questions involving how much money was to be designated as aid 
to China. 

Senator McManon. The discussion, Senator Connally, showed a 
complete, unanimous agreement in the committee that the Chinese 
situation was just hopeless. 

The chairman of our committee has been spoken of, and was not 
then chairman, and I must say that, in reading the testimony, he 
was prophetic in what he said in these meetings concerning what the 
future course in China was going to be, due to the corrupt bunch of 
thieves and incompetents that surrounded Chiang Kai-shek. 

Senator Brewster. Did this antedate the Marshall mission ? 

Senator McManon. This was subsequent to the Marshall mission. 
This was a review of the situation, as it happened in 1948. This ree- 
ord demonstrates, beyond a question of a doubt, to anybody that 
reads it, that this committee was unanimous, the Foreign Relations 
Committee, in its belief that we had to give some money to China for 
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economic aid, but it was so convinced that there should not be any- 
thing designated as military aid that they appropriated, or recom- 
mended an appropriation, of $100 million, at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Texas, in the bill, for Chiang to use as he saw fit, which, 
as he pointed out, would be for military aid, without committing us 
to military aid, per se, and the House—— 

Chairman ConnatLy. Was that $100 million, or—— 

Senator Smrru. One hundred twenty-five million. 

Senator McMaunon. Yes, $125 million. 

Now, if we are trying to get at the bottom of what happened in 
China, certainly one of ‘the major things that this country must un- 
derstand, and this record must contain, is the procedures that were 
taken here, in the National Legislature, concerning this question. 

There are some things in this record that will undoubtedly em- 
barrass some Senators who are trying to prove something different 
than they advocated at the time. That may be somewhat unfor- 
tunate; but nevertheless, since this is a very important hearing, I be- 
lieve that this entire record of these hearings should be made available 
for the record of this committee. 

Senator Brewster. Do you have any similar records regarding be- 
fore the Marshall mission, to show 

Senator McManon. We have a record which Senator Hickenlooper 
read from this morning, which I have not had a chance to examine, 
except most hurriedly, which gives General -Marshall’s testimony 
after his return from China. 

Senator Brewster. Before he went 

Senator McMaunon. I don’t think there is anything here that I 
have seen 

Senator Brewster. If there were, wouldn’t you consider it of great 
importance ¢ 

Senator McManon. If it exists, I would like to have it in; but what 
I would like to do would be to have in this record all of the executive 
hearings with regard to China before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, because I think it will be most illuminating to the American 
public, and do away, once and for all, with the claim that has been 
reiterated a hundred times on the floor of the Senate that the minority 
party, then the majority party, in the Foreign Relations Committee 
was not consulted with regard to our policy. 

Senator KNow.anp. Will the Senator yield for a question ¢ 
Senator Brewster. Are you familiar with Senator Vandenberg’s 
statement on the floor that he was not consulted regarding the Far 

East policy ? 

Senator McManon. I am familiar, Senator Brewster, with Senator 
Vandenberg’s remarks as contained in this record when specific 
questions were presented. 

Senator Brewster. That is 3 years after the policy was formed, 3 
years too late. 

Senator McManon. Whenever it was formed, the record will speak 
for itself, and the context of the time in which it was shown. 

Senator Grorce. May I ask Senator McMahon, was this after 
General Marshall was made Secretary of State? 

Senator McManon. Yes, Senator. 
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OTHER EXECUTIVE-SESSION DISCUSSIONS OF CHINA 





Senator Grorce. Have you got any record of his first appearance 
before the committee, or first visit back, probably in February, March, 
or April? 

Senator McManon. I have not had a chance to go into this, but in 
the Foreign Relations Committee, as you remember, Senator George, 
in the spring of 1949, after I did become a member of the commit- 
tee, we did hear a complete review of the Chinese situation. 

Senator Grorce. Yes; I remember that. 

Senator McManon. And in 1948, Senator, we appropriated $125,- 
000,000 for Chiang’s government to he repaid out of the customs duties 
to be collected at the ports by an American mission. 

Senator Grorcr. I recall that; yes, sir. 

Senator McMauon. Do you recall that we took much testimony on 
that? Were you in complete agreement as to the lack of good sense 
that was in that proposition ? Tt finally ended up in—I forget just 
how much money in the bill, Mr. Secretary, in the spring of 1949; 
it became a question of liquidating the Chinese policy 

Secretary Acnrson. Are you asking me how much money—— 

Senator McManon. In the 1949 bill. 

Secretary Acueson. I think the authorization was for $338,000,000 
of economic aid, and this $125,000,000 you spoke of to be used 

Senator McManon. That was in 1948, and General Barr testified 
that 

Secretary Acurson. Later; I do not recall. 

Senator McManon. That they had not lost a battle due to the lack 
of ammunition. You remember ‘that testimony ? 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator McManon. You quoted from it this morning. 

Secretary AcHerson. Yes. 

Senator McManon. Have you had a chance to read the executive 
hearings of the Foreign Relations Committee in the spring of 1949? 

Secretary Acuerson. I don’t think so, Senator. I don’t recall. 

Senator Brewster. I think there would be no objection, I assume, 
to anything of this character, but some of the statements the Senator 
from Connecticut seemed to imply take in a great deal more territory. 

The China policy that we have been discussing was formulated, the 
Secretary indicated, back in 1945. It is in that period that the ques- 
tion had arisen; and, as I understand, the Senator from Connecticut 
isn’t prepared to indicate what consultation preceded the Marshall 
mission. 











ATTITUDES EVIDENCED IN PAST EXECUTIVE SESSIONS ON CHINA 


Senator McManon. Mr. Secretary, for your information and the 
information of the record—and I hope this is not being taken out of 
my time, Mr. Chairman—there wasn’t a single word of criticism, as 
far as I have been able to pursue these hearings, from any member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, Democrat or Republican, regard- 

ing the policy that was followed in China, nor a single suggestion of a 
change of policy that is contained in the hearings of this committee 
over the years that I have been able to examine. 
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Senator Brewster. And was there any consultation prior to the 
Marshall mission? Unless that is established, the statements of the 
Senator from Connecticut can be extremely misleading. 

Three years later they faced a fait accompli. Then it is a very dif- 
ferent question than 3 years earlier. 

Chairman Russet. Any Senator here has been permitted to make 
any statement he seets fit in his own time. Some procedural matter, 
if it arises, of course that is entirely different, but any Senator if his 
statements are acurate or not, as long as he is making them in his 30 
minutes, can make any statement he sees fit. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, the only reason I will not sug- 
gest and will not move that these hearings be made a part of this rec- 
ord is because at the time they were heard it was in executive session 
and Senators expressed themselves perhaps somewhat more freely, a 
little differently than they would have if they would have known that 
the record was to become a public record. 

I shall insist in the Foreign Relations Committee that these records 
be made public, so that they can be made a part of this committee, 
giving to each Senator, however, and this will be part of my motion, 
a reasonable opportunity to go over the hearings, not to change the 

sense of anything that is s: aid, but to correct certain modes of expres- 

sion which were used on an informal basis. I think it important to 
have in the record at this point, and I make it without fear of con- 
tradiction, that in the years between °47 and °49 there was not a 
single, solitary suggestion made for the formation of policy, change 
of policy, or disagreement with policy by any member of this com- 
mittee. 


MAKING PUBLIC PAST EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


Senator Smirn. Will the Senator yield for a question? Will the 
Senator include the report of the Senator from New Jersey, which he 
made in “49, and the recommendations he made? 

Senator McMauon. I will be glad to include them. 

Senator Smrru. I would like to have them included, because one 
Senator, at least, was very much disturbed. 

Senator McManon. The Senator will be interested in reading his 
own comments and those of his colleagues in the hearings that took 
place on China. They are very rev ealing, 

Senator Smrrn. I think it is very proper to have all this testimony 
in the record. I have no objection. 

Senator McManon. I am happy about that. 

Senator Brewster. Will your motion cover making available any 
of the records of the Foreign Relations Committee that may have a 
bearing on this Chinese situation ? 

Senator McManon. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. From the beginning of the 10 years? 

Senator McManon. From the end of the war in 1945, VJ-day, until 
date; though I have no objection to going back of that, if you like. 

Chairman Russe... Let’s proceed in an orderly manner. 

Senator Brewsrer. Will the Senator yield for another question ? 

Senator McManon. Just one more. 

Senator Brewster. Would you include in that that the Senator 
from Connecticut and the Senator from California, pass, as they have 
been, on any questions here of alterations ? 
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Senator McManon. Well, we cannot do that because the Senator 
from California is not a member of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
This is purely a Foreign Relations Committee matter. 

I would assume that the Senator from Texas will designate some 
other minority member. 

Senator KNownanp. Mr. Chairman, I have a procedural point. 

Senator McManon. I am always happy to work with the Senator 
from California. 

Senator Know1anp. I have a procedural point. I hope the Sen- 
ator, when he made his suggestion, will include, since he has raised 
the point—and all of us are seeking information—that he will include 
the Foreign Relations Committee hearings going back to the time 
of the Yalta Conference, because I think it is quite pertinent as to 
when the Foreign Relations Committee was first advised as to the 
Manchurian provisions of the Yalta agreement, and so that we will 
have the full story; I think all of us are interested in the facts, and 
I would be most happy if they could disclose everything that needs 
to be disclosed. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Knowland, it is my view that this 
joint committee has no jurisdiction over these pertinent Foreign 
Relations Committee records. It is wholly within the jurisdiction of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and I think it would be improper 
for us of the Armed Services Committee to try to handle the printing 
of the records of the Foreign Relations Committee. If Senator 
McMahon wishes to discuss it on his own time 

Senator Grorer. Will the Senator yield ¢ 

Senator McManon. I will yield. 

Senator Grorce. 1 want to make this observation. I think it is 
proper to say that prior to the passage of the Reorganization Act 
we did not have records made of strictly executive sessions with heads 
of the State Department, unless the session related to some legisla- 
tive matter then before us. So, I do not think you go back much 
further than 1946. I think that is the date of the Reorganization 
Act. 

Senator McManon. Now, Mr. Secretary, I call your attention to 
the committee report—— 

Senator Brewster. Are you through ? 

Senator McManon. Yes, I am through with my procedural ques- 
tion. 

Senator Brewster. Has it been disposed of ? 

Senator McManon. I am going to consult with the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations C ommittee with regard to the next step? and 
at his convenience I am going to talk with him about it so that we 
van have a meeting of 15 minutes, and settle this question. 

Senator Savronsrati. Will the Senator yield for a procedural 
question out of your time ? 

Senator McManon. Not out of my time. 

Senator Sarronstatu. I mean not out of your time. 

Chairman Russet. The Chair cannot keep up with these 30- and 
40-second procedural matters. Now that is expecting too much of the 
Chair. We will have to generalize on this time. 

Senator SarronstaLtuL. May I ask this question ? 

Chairman Russety. Yes. 
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Senator Sarronstarx. It seems to me, as a member of the Coim- 
mittee on Armed Services, the Senator from Connecticut raises this 
question in my mind. I am not personally interested in whether the 
Senator changes his point of view or not; he is entirely privileged to 
change his point of view. But I am very much interested as a mem- 
ber of this joint committee in having before me all the possible facts 
and statements because we have got to pass on some of these ques- 
tions, and if there is information that is available to some members 
of the committee and not available to other members of the commit- 
tee, it puts us in a very difficult position who do not have that in- 
formation. Therefore, it seems to me that we have got to—— 

Chairman Russety. If the Senator will pardon me, that is a very 
simple matter, and we have done it before in these hearings. We have 
requested hearings from the Committee on Appropriations and other 
committees. If the Senator desires to see these hearings, if he will 
address me a letter, I will transmit it to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations requesting him to make these records available for the use of 
the committee. We have done that heretofore in the hearings of this 
committee. 

The Senator from Connecticut. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Secretary, are you familiar with the report 
of the Foreign Relations Committee to the Eightieth Congress, sec- 
ond session, on the so-called aid-to-China bill ? 

Secretary AcHerson. In a general way. 


SENATE ATTITUDE AT TIME OF PASSAGE OF CHINA-AID ACT 


Senator McManon. I call your attention to page 10 of that report, 
Senator Vandenberg reporting for the committee: 

China is a maze of imponderables. It is impossible to know the quantity and 
type of aid necessary for the restoration of a stable and independent China. The 
committee is convinced, however, that the assistance contemplated in this bill 
should appreciably strengthen the position of the National Government without at 
the same time involving the United States in any additional commitments of a 
military nature. 

Does that refresh your recollection, Mr. Secretary, as to the attitude 
of the Foreign Relations Committee in regard to the China-aid bill? 

Secretary AcHerson. Yes, sir; that seems to me to be what I recall. 

Senator McManon. Had you been aware up until fairly recently of 
any difference of opinion with regard to the policies that should be 
followed with regard to Chiang Kai-shek in the Senate—limiting it 
to the Senate ? 

Secretary Acnxson. I don’t recall any great difference about that 
until, oh, I think it is almost coincidental with the publication of the 
white paper. I think at that time there became a good deal of con- 
troversy about it. 

Senator McManon. Do you recollect, Mr. Secretary, during the 
hearings in the spring, March, of 1949, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee thoroughly reviewing the situation then existent in China? 

Secretary AcHgson. I think that is right, Senator. 

Senator McManon. Do you recollect or recall any suggestion that 
was made by any member of the committee different in scope or pur- 
pose than the one that was finally adopted with regard to our further 
actions in China ? 
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q Secretary Acneson. I don’t recall it now, but that is not very fresh 
4 in my mind. 

Senator McManon. Well, as I recall it, Mr. Secretary, there was a 
4 complete agreement in the Foreign Relations Committee in the spring 
of 1949 that we had best get out of China as fast as we could. And 
the only point upon which there was some difference of opinion was as 
to the rate of withdrawal, some believing that it was best in view of 
the chaotic disintegration that had taken place, that we had better cut 
our losses and leave immediately, and others suggesting that perhaps 
it would be well if we were to spend some 25 millions of dollars on 
providing further food in some of the cities in South China. But 
there was no suggestion of wholesale aid, either economic or of a 
military nature, that took place at that time. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to examine you in some detail on the 
hearings before the Foreign Relations Committee, but because of the 
limitation that I have imposed upon myself, namely, a consultation 
with the other members of the committee, because I have the portions 
marked, particularly that which I wish to put in this record, I shall 
cease my questioning at this point until I have an opportunity to take 
it up with the chairman of the committee. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Hunt ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, I should first, if you please, like to 
understand better the relationship of the Secretary of State with the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the General Mac- 
Arthur removal question. 
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NO PERSONAL MEETING BETWEEN ACHESON AND MAC ARTHUR 
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You testified several days ago that you had never met General 
MacArthur personally. Will you just say a word on how this was 
possible, when you and General MacArthur had been working on 
f Japan as a common problem in recent years ? 

4 Secretary Acneson. How is it possible that I did not meet him? 

Senator Cain. Yes. Just out of my serious curiosity, I wonder how 
it is that two great American leaders can collaborate and work on a 
problem without having occasion to meet each other. 

Secretary Acueson. The fact of the matter, Senator, is General 
MacArthur was in Tokyo and I was most of the time in Washington 
and held here, sometimes going to international meetings in other 
parts of the world. 

When I became Secretary of State General MacArthur very court- 
eously and kindly invited me to come to Tokyo, but I have just not 
been able to do it. Therefore such personal contact as we have had, 
we have had through people whom I have sent out there to see him, 
and I think on occasion some of his officers have come back here. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. Mr. Secretary, my assumption is that 
as the Secretary of State, you have thought highly of General Mac- 
Arthur’s administration in Japan since the end of the war. May I 
ask if that is a correct assumption ? 

Secretary Acueson. I was asked about that the other day and said 
that I did think 
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WHITE HOUSE DISCUSSIONS ON MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, you have testified that you first met 
with the President, Mr. Harriman, General Marshall, ‘and General 
Bradley on Friday, April 6, to discuss the MacArthur question. I 
understood you to say that you were not aware of any thought that 
was being given to remove ‘General MacArthur from his Far East 
commands prior to Friday, April 6; is that correct ? 

Secretary Acueson. When I was asked to come to the meeting on 
the preceding afternoon, I knew that this matter would be one of the 
matters which would be discussed, of course. 

Senator Carn. But prior to your advice of the Friday meeting, you 
had not been aware of any move on foot to remove General Mac- 
Arthur? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct. 

Senator Cary. I thank you When the question of removing Gen- 
eral MacArthur was being discussed, did you as the Secretary of State 
question the desirability of removing General MacArthur so sum- 
marily at a time when the Japanese peace treaty was pending? 

Secretary AcuEson. The summary part of it causes me some difli- 
culty. I don’t know that that particular matter was considered by 
me. It may have been. 

Of course the problem which would arise from the removal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur so far as the Japanese situation is concerned was one 
of the principal questions, and I gave a great deal of thought to it 
and, of course, developed the genet ral facts in regard to it. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, with reference to the premature re- 
iease of the information that General MacArthur was to be removed, 
is there any other conclusion to be drawn that one of the five meu 
involved in the meetings was responsible for that premature release ? 

Secretary Acurson. Oh, yes; I should think that was the last 
conclusion that I would draw from that fact. 

Senator Carn. There were only five men in attendance at the meet- 
ings in the White House which resulted in a decision to remove Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur from his Far East commands. 

Secretar y Acurson. That is correct, but after the decision had been 
reached, then there were a lot of steps which had to be put into oper- 
ation, including the sending of telegrams and that involved a great 
many people in and out of the Government. So there are all sorts of 
possibilities for rumors being started. ’ 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, was any consideration given in the 
White House meetings to some method which might secure agreement 
between the President and General MacArthur and continue to main- 
tain General MacArthur in authority in Japan? 

Secretary Acugson. I think consideration was given to all possi- 
bilities. This was regarded, as you know, as we all would regard it, 
as a very serious matter indeed. 

The great problem in my mind was that a great deal had been done 
to try and bring about agreement, and it seemed that General Mac- 
Arthur had taken, and publicly taken, an attitude of the utmost seri- 
ousness which was directly contrary to that of the President. Now, 
it is very hard to see how you could resolve that. 

Senator Carn. If there had not been a premature release, was it 
the intention of the White House meetings to permit General Mac- 
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Arthur to turn over his several commands and take leave of his troops 
and of the Japanese people in a normal manner? 

Secretary Acneson, [ think, as I recall the orders, which you have 
before you and which have been made public, the intention was that 
those orders should be delivered to him at what would be 8 o’clock 
Washington time on Wednesday—what is it—the 11th. And that the 
relief would take place at that time. 

I am not familiar, I don’t think there was any idea in anyone’s mind 
about whether he should or should not do anything other than he 
wished to about saying good-by to anybody. 


REASONS FOR MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, the Chiefs of Staff have repeatedly 
testified before this committee, and stated the reasons which they 
gave to the Secretary of Defense, and which the Secretary gave to 
the President on Saturday, April 7, in support of the President’s de- 
cision to relieve General MacArthur. 

Will you please give to us the reasons which you offered in support 
of the President’s decision to relieve General MacArthur—you, as the 
Secretary of State, not just as a person ? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, at the meeting when the decision was 
taken, I didn’t offer any reasons except a conclusion. 

The matter had been discussed at preceding meetings. I think it 
has already been stated that what occurred at the meeting on Mon- 
day was that the opinion of the Joint Chiefs was given and that each 
of us was questioned as to our advice, and each of us gave it; and it 
was very short. The question was should he be relieved or should he 
not, and I said my advice was that he should be relieved. 

Senator Carn. Well, you do not mind if I press in search of just 
as much information as we can get. I have understood you to say 
at this meeting you were merely asked the question should the general 
be removed from his far eastern commands, and your answer was, 
yes, you think he should be. 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I don’t think that is quite correct. 

Senator Carn. That is why I am asking you. 

Secretary Acueson. I understand fully, Senator Cain. I think 
that what we have brought out in my own testimony and that of 
others was that the discussion of this matter took place on Friday 
morning with the President and took place between the rest of us 
without the President on Friday afternoon. It took place again on 
Saturday morning with the President, at which time everybody was— 
everybody agreed that they would consider that thing over the week 
end and in the meantime General Marshall would get the advice as 
to what should be done by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, on Monday advice of everybody was given, and the advice of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff was that he should be removed. That was 
the advice which each one of us gave in turn. It was not a question 
of being asked should he be removed, it was just a question of giving 
your advice. You could give any advice, and that was the advice that 
to me seemed to be wise. 

Senator Carn. I think I am beginning to understand; as I see the 
situation on that Monday morning, either the Secretary of Defense 
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or the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, speaking for the JCS, 
gave the military reasons which he advanced in support of a possible 
decision to remove the general from command. At that same time I 
imagine the President was anxious to get the very best considered 
advice from the State Department, and you stated one or more rea- 
sons why in your opinion as Secretary of State, General MacArthur 
should be relieved. 

As far as the general public knows, the only stated reason for the 
relief of General MacArthur was from or came from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. There has been no question up to this point as to what 
reasons might have been stated by the State Department. 

Secretary Acirson. The reasons were given by the President in the 
statement which he released. Now, I think I have already said that 
I cannot repeat the conversations which occurred but that I could 
give my own views, which I did give to the committee in testimon 
on Friday or Saturday or both and, now, the final steps were as 
have just described them to you. 


NATIONS WHICH VETOED “HOT PURSUIT” 


Senator Carn. I thank you, Mr. Secretary. The Secretary of De- 
fense and JCS and you as the Secretary of State have testified that 
the United States wanted to engage in “hot pursuit” of enemy aircraft, 
and the testimony indicates that you were authorized and directed in 
November 1950 to attempt to secure approval from the 13 nations 
having ground forces in Korea for such hot pursuit. 

I had understood from your testimony that you referred this ques- 
tion to five nations and then to a sixth nation, and that these six 
nations denied the proposal. I want only to have the record show, 
coming from page 4574, that General Marshall testified as follows 
with reference to hot pursuit: 

That was considered, concurred in by me. As a matter of fact, I urgently 
recommended it. It was concurred in by the Secretary of State and approved 
by the President, and the Secretary of State was directed to take that up with 
the 13 nations invelved with us in the fighting in Korea. They voted solidly 
against it. So for the time being, we had to drop that. 

May I ask you, Mr. Secretary, to advise us of the six nations with 
whom this proposal was taken up and discussed ? 

Secretary AcuEson. I have the six nations here. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary AcuEson. I do not believe that is really a matter of great 
relevance to the work of this committee, which’ nations they were. 

Senator Cain. May I suggest—well, I think it is, sir. If you have 
no serious objection, we would like to have it. I asked the question 
in part because the Secretary of Defense said he had taken this ques- 
tion up with 13 nations, and your testimony has been you took it up 
with 6, 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I see no point in making—well, a point 
of this. I should ask that the names of these nations should be con- 
sidered by Admiral Davis as something that he might well delete from 
the public record. 

Senator Grorcr. Give us the date, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary AcuEson. Beg pardon? 

Senator Czorce. Will you give us the date? 
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Secretary Acugson. This occurred along the middle of November. 
The question arose out of some—it came up on the 7th of November 
and the discussions took place between the Department of Defense 
and State on November 13, 1950—no, they took place sometime—the 
date is not given. And on November 13, 1950, we transmitted tele- 
grams to our representatives in certain capitals asking them to take 
this matter up. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Carn. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary AcuEson. And now, I think I should just like to call 
attention to the fact that Secretary Marshall spoke of this on page 
908 of the record and said that on November 13, 1950, “our Depart- 
ment advised several of the member nations” in Korea about it. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary AcHrson. And then he read into the record the general 
nature of what we advised them. Later on he said something about 
13 nations. 

Senator Cain. He said 13 nations, yes, sir. 

Secretary Acurson. But the first time he said, I think, “several.” 
Now, my own thought on it had to do with “sev eral” and I cannot 
testify about 13 because I do not have any recollection of or knowledge 
of 13. 

What we did was to take up with these nations the fact that we 
were considering this step and that it might be necessary for us to 
do it and we were informing them about this fact. 

We did not ask them to agree or not agree. We asked our people to 
put up the situation as well as they could to them. 

As I say, the results that came back were unanimously adverse and 
very disturbed replies. I informed es : Marshall as to some of 
these countries in a letter of November 21, of 1950, and as to one 
of the countries’ attitude in a letter ob ccavaeent think it is 
November 24. 

Senator Carn. You made reference to that one day last week, sir. 

Secretary AcnEson. Did I/ 

Senator Carn. Yes. 


REASONS WILY OTHER NATIONS WITH TROOPS IN KOREA WERE 
NOT CONSULTED ON HOT PURSUIT 


Mr. Secretary, you would, to my way of thinking anyway, most 
logically take such a question up with all of the nations having ground 
forces in Korea. When you designed a draft of a cease-fire proposal, 
it was circulated, according to the testimony, among those same 13 
nations having ground forces in Korea. 

Would you please, sir, state the seven other nations who have 
ground forces in Korea, and which were not presented with this hot- 
pursuit question ; and merely tell us why, in your opinion, the question 
of securing their approval for hot pursuit was not taken up with them / 

Secretary Acurson. Well, as I said I was examined on this thing 
before, I do not recall why it was limited to a certain group, unless 
that was—this was—a representative group, and perhaps, for security 
reasons you don’t want to go further, and the names of the other 
countries I will put in. 
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I should like those to have the same security treatment by Admiral 
Davis because you can obviously find out who were the ones who were 
consulted by taking the total and subtracting those who were not. 

Senator Cary. The record carries publicly, I think, the 13 nations 
having ground forces in Korea. 

Secretary Acueson. I just have not got them that way. 

Senator Carn. Well, if at this point in the record the information 
could be provided, say, by Mr. Fisher, I would appreciate it. 

Secretary Acueson. I will be glad to get that. I have not got them 
set up by ground forces. 


FORM OF COMMUNICATION WITH NATIONS ON “HOT PURSUIT” 


Senator Carin. Mr. Secretary, I am not unmindful that the Secre- 
tary of Defense said before this committee that he had urgently ap- 
proved this hot- -pursuit proposal as being something which every 
military authority in this country thought was important to the 
maintenance of the security and integrity of our limited American 
forces in Korea: 

For that reason, I should like to ask you if you can provide us with 
the exact form of the message or the question which was taken up 
with the six nations. 

I want to know, sir, to what extent our leadership in this country 
endeavored to get our allies to approve hot pursuit, and the only way 
in which I think I can understand that conclusively is to have a look 
at the words that you sent to our American embassies overseas. 

Secretary Acneson. I shall supply that message to the committee 
on the understanding that it is not going to be taken up and released to 
the press, because, if it is, I cannot give messages to and from foreign 
governments which are going to be given out to the press. 

So, if I have an understanding from the committees that this will be 
treated on a security basis and will not be released, I will be glad to 
furnish a paraphrase of that. 

I take it, Mr. Chairman, in doing so I have that understanding. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I should like to object to receiving it on 
that basis, as a member of the committee. 

Chairman Russety. Very well. You hear the objection, Mr. Sec- 
retary, and you will be guided accordingly. 


WHy “HOT PURSUIT” WAS NOT DISCUSSED BY UN 


Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, I understood you to say on, I think 
it was, Friday that this question of hot pursuit was referred by our 
State Department direct to the embassies representing us in these six 
countries and was not referred to either the Security Council or the 
Good Offices Committee of the United Nations. 

I would like to have you tell us in brief form, sir, why a question 
of this importance was not referred to the United Nations, which 
presumably has authorized all of our activities in Korea. 

Secretary Acreson. Well, I think we discussed this also before, 
Senator Cain. I will go over it again, if you wish me to. 

I pointed out previously that this was a matter having to do with 
military tactics. I doubted whether we would want to inform the 
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enemy before performing the tactic that we were going to perform it. 
If you took this up with the Security Council, that “would be the result. 
It would similarly be the result if you took it up with the sixty-odd 
nations in the General Assembly. It had to do with a tactical mili- 
tary operation which involved pursuit for, I believe, a period proposed 
of 2 minutes, or something of that sort. I do not think that it was 
put forward by the Air Force as a matter of great importance, as you 
indicated that it was a moment ago. 

My recollection of General Vandenber g’s testimony was that from 
the military point of view it had little signifgicanc e, but was important 
from a morale point of view. 

However, that is a military matter that I am not concerned with now. 

Senator Cain. If you are correct, Mr. Secretary, you are pointing 
up a seeming and rather large discrepancy between the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, if I am, it is in the record and if it isn’t 
in the record, I am wrong, so I will leave it at that. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, I have been told, and I may have 
been misinformed, that the Good Offices Committee was created in 
order that certain ’ problems which are obviously within the Security 
Council could be bypassed. If there be any truth in what I have been 
told, why was not this question of hot pursuit referred to the Good 
Offices Committee of the United Nations ? 

Secretary Acurson. I think you misunderstood what has been said, 
Senator Cain. The Good Offices Committee was created to conduct 
negotiations if that could be done with those who were fighting the 
United Nations troops in Korea for the purpose of bringing about a 
settlement beginning with the cease-fire, moving into a truce and then 
some kind of a settlement. It had nothing whatever to do with the 
conduct of the operations in Korea. It had only to do with the 
negotiation if it could be started to bring about a settlement. 

Senator Carn. My appreciation, Mr. Secretary, of this problem is 
that hot pursuit would have been one of those factors designed to more 
readily bring a cease-fire result in Korea, and if it is the function of 
the Good Offices Committee of the United Nations to confer among 
themselves as to how to bring this war in Korea to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, I should certainly have thought that they were the one most 
important agency to consider the question of hot pursuit which nor- 
mally and properly ought to have been discussed by all 13 nations 
having troops in Korea, sir, and not by less than 50 percent. That 
would be my view. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I pointed out why I think that isn’t 
correct, Senator. 


CIRCUMSTANCES SURROU NDING PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED ANNOUNCEMENT 


Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 

| Deleted. | 

Mr. Secretary, you have testified that the President authorized you 
to negotiate last March with those 13 nations having troops in Korea, 
and that you sent a draft of a proposed cease-fire order to each of these 
governments. Did I understand you to testify in that fashion / 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir; you did not. We did not send any 
draft of a cease-fire order to anybody. 
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Senator Carn. Does the committee have before it a draft and the 
date of that cease-fire proposal, sir? 

Secretary Acurson. There is a paraphrase in this collection of 
papers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff which tells what was in the pro- 
posed message that the President was going to deliver. 

Senator Carn. We have been led to understand that the Supreme 
Commander in Korea never saw the proposed draft. I ask this ques- 
tion: May I ask why it was thought unwise to send a draft of the cease- 
fire proposal to the United Nations Commander in Korea, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Why it was not considered wise? 

Senator Cary. Why it was considered unwise or 

Secretary Acurson. There was no occasion to do it, Senator Cain. 
We had informed General MacArthur that we were negotiating some- 
thing or considering something. We had gotten up a draft of the 
paper with the Joint Chiefs, and if you read the paraphrase, and if 
you read the full cable, the full text, which was put in by Admiral 
Sherman and deleted by the censor, you will see that it was not a 
paper which dealt immediately specifically with detailed military op- 
erations. We had the military advice which was necessary at the time 
from the Joint Chiefs, and there was no occasion at that stage to go 
any further. 

Senator Cary. Did we have any reason, Mr. Secretary, to believe 
that an intended cease-fire proposal would find favor with the enemy ¢ 

Secretary AcnEson. Would what ? 

Senator Carn. Would find favor with the enemy ? 

Secretary Acnrson. No. I think the chances were probably 
against it getting anywhere, but it had other important collateral 
usefulness. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, as I recall the message to General 
MacArthur of March 20, it stated that several weeks of negotiations 
would be required. I am aware that we were intending to negotiate 
not with our enemies but with our allies. Whose recommendation was 
it that our troops in Korea should sit still for an indefinite period of 
time while the Allies were negotiating among themselves ? 

: Secretary AcuEson. There was no such recommendation by any- 
ody. 

Senator Carn. I think the March 20 message says that it will take 
several weeks at least, or more, to complete these negotiations. The 
only military construction I could give to that is that for several weeks 
the operation in Korea would be suspended in midair. 

Secretary Acneson. Well, I think you are quite wrong about that, 
Senator Cain. The idea stated in this message was first of all that 
there was work being done on a proposed statement by the President. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary AcuEson. Secondly, that the other nations had a feeling 
that pending the chance to see whether this got anywhere, there 
should not be any major operation above the parallel. Nobody said 
he was prevented from doing, or anything else. It said they had that 
feeling. 

Then it says— 





that time will be required to determine the diplomatic reactions and permit new 
negotiations. 
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That is if any new negotiations develop with the Communists, that 
will take some time. 

Then we say that— 

Recognizing that the parallel has no military significance, we want to find out 
what latitude he needs and wants to conduct his operations. 

There was no suggestion that he be limited. This was telling him 
what the general attitude was, and saying “What freedom, latitude, 
do you need?” and he replied he was all right the way he was. 

Senator Carn. You have told us, sir—I want to be awfully certain 
that I understand—that 7 out of the 13 nations who as our allies have 
ground forces fighting in Korea were not made aware that the Defense 
Establishment of America thought that hot pursuit was an imperative 
necessity. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I don’t know that your words “impera- 
tive necessity” are the correct words there. If you are asking me 
whether my testimony is that this was taken up with six nations and 
not with the others, the answer is, so far as I know, “Yes.” 

Senator Carn. I thank you. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Lodge? 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russevy. Senator Fulbright ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Tobey ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Sparkman ? 


REASONS FOR RUSSIA’S ACCEPTANCE OF JAPANESE SURRENDER IN 
MANCHURIA 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, this morning, in answer to a 
question from Senator Smith, you were discussing the surrender of the 
Japanese in Manchuria. As I recall, the question was as to why the 
Japanese in Manchuria were allowed to surrender to Russia. Did they 
surrender to Russia ¢ 

Secretary AcueEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Rather than to the Nationalist Chinese? Did 
I understand correctly you to say that the reason was that at that time 
the Nationalist Chinese were far in the southwest of China? 

Secretary Acurson, Yes, sir; they were removed by many hundreds 
and thousands of miles from the scene of surrender. 

There were also several hundred thousand heavily armed, very 
effective Japanese troops, and it took a little force to receive the sur- 
render of that group of armed men; and the force that was there—the 
only force that was there—was the Russians. 

Senator SparkMAN. When had the Russians moved that force into 
Manchuria ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. They moved that force into Manchuria, I 
should think, about 3 or 4 days before the first atomic bomb was 
dropped. I can get that information. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Well, it was subsequent to the Yalta agree- 
ment ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. And in accordance with the terms of the Yalta 
Agreement ? 
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Secretary AcnEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. And so they did have forces there capable of 
receiving the surrender of the Japanese ? 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir. 


WHEN AND HOW NATIONALISTS MOVED TO MANCHURIA 


Senator SparkMAN. There were no Nationalist Chinese in there; 
and, of course, we had no troops in there, did we? 

Secretary AcuEson. No Chinese, no American troops there. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Yes. 

Were the Nationalist Chinese later moved up into Manchuria ? 

Secretary Acnrson. They were moved up considerably later. The 
time when they moved in—I think that was some time in 1946; I 
cannot put my finger on the date. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, that can be supplied. 

Secretary Acuxson. I believe it was in 1946. Wait just a moment. 

Senator SparKMAN. That can be supplied later. I do not care so 
much about the date, but they were moved up into Manchuria at a 
later time. Did we move them? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir, we moved them. They were moved up 
in 1946, and it was some time, I think before August of 1946, about 
that time. 

We furnished the water lift which took, I think, 250,000 of the best 
troops, the ones that were American-armed and trained, and they were 
moved by water lift to the ports of Manchuria and then they went 
up along the railroad, and they were supplied by the United States. 
We supplied the logistical support which kept those troops in the field. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, at that time, were the Communists, the 
Chinese Communists strong in Manchuria ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. At that time, the Russians were moving out 
and the Communists were moving in; also the Nationalists were mov- 
ing in. 

The original date, I think, for the evacuation by the Russians was 
sometime in March. The Chinese Nationalists Government asked the 
Russians to delay their departure from Manchuria because they were 
not in a condition to move into Manchuria, and they feared if the 
Russians moved oiit, the Communists would take over. 

General Marshall, in dealing with the question of the cease-fire, and 
reorganization of the forces, got an agreement that both the Russians 
and the Chinese Communists would recognize and approve the move- 
ment of the Nationalist forces into Manchuria, and that was done 
in 746, 

And in that connection, while I mention that, something was 
brought to my mind today. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to correct a statement I made this 
morning, which was an error on my part because I misread my notes. 

I was discussing this morning, at page 4857 of the record, and 4859, 
three agreements which the Chinese entered into in January and 
February, 46. 

One was the cessation of hostilities; another one was the one to re- 
organize the government; and the other one was the one to reorganize 
the army. 
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I said, through inadvertence, that General Marshall participated 
only in the cessation of hostilities. 

He also participated in the reorganization of the army. 

I meant to state that, but I stated it erroneously. 

The one he did not participate in was the governmental reorganiza- 
tion, and the constitutional. 

So, if that can be in the record, it will be understood that I made a 
mistake on those two pages. 

Chairman Russet. All right, sir. 


EXTENT OF COALITION EFFORT IN CHINA 


Senator SparkMan. Mr. Secretary, in connection with this coali- 
tion form of government, or whatever it may be called—I believe 
General Marshall referred to it in some other term rather than coali- 
tion, but I believe you referred to it as coalition—at least, it was a 
mixing, was it not, of the Communists and the Nationalists in some 
kind of a constituent assembly ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Not quite that, Senator Sparkman. This was 
called a national council. 

Senator SparKMAN. A national council. 

Secretary Acnrson. This government was, this provisional govern- 
ment, was to be in force from the time the agreements were finalized 
until the constituent assembly met and adapted a constitution and 
voting took place, at which time constitutional government would go 
into effect. 

It is more or less the same sort of thing which happened in some of 
the European countries, where you had a provisional government at 
the end of the war, which represented all the resistance elements, in- 
cluding the Communists and the Maquis, and whoever these people 
were who were resisting until the constitution was set up. This was 
done in Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, various places. 

Senator SparKMAN. How far along did this proceed? Did it ever 
get to the point that there was a council actually set up? 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir; it never got into effect at all. 

Senator SparkMAN. Now, did I understand you correctly to say 
that, first of all, this plan had been proposed by the Generalissimo— 
Chiang Kai-shek—and also by the leader of the Communists? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. Did they make the initial proposal ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. When I say it never got into effect, 
the coalition part of it never got into effect. The only thing that 
happened was there was a meeting of a constituent assembly, which 
recommended a constitution. That was agreed on and recommended, 
but it stopped ; the constitution was never adopted and never went into 
effect. Nothing happened after that. 

This proposal was first worked out between the Communists and 
the Nationalists in the agreed form on the 11th of October, 1945. 
That grew out of preliminary agreements which had been initialed 
under the mediation of General Hurley. 

General Hurley left before the 11th of October, 1945, and after 
he left these agreements were signed. They provided for the general 
principles by which this provisional government should be set up and 
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the way a constitution and a constitutional government should be 
set up. 

Then, working under those general agreements, futher meetings 
were held in January and February 1946 at which much more detailed 
provisions were worked out between the Communists and the Nation- 
alists, and some of the other minority parties in China. 

Those were the ones that provided for this provisional govern- 
ment called the National Council of 40 People, all of whom should 
be appointed by the Generalissimo, 20 from the Kuomintang Party, 
and the rest in proportions which I do not remember from the Com- 
munists and the other minority groups. 


AMBASSADORSHIP OF GENERAL HURLEY 


Senator Sparkman. When did General Hurley become our Am- 
bassador to China ? ‘ 

Secretary Acurson. He went out in 1944 as the President’s per- 
sonal representative. Ambassador Gauss resigned, I think, in the 
very end of 1944, and I think Ambassador Hurley took office in Jan- 
uary or February of 1945. The dates are in this white paper at the 
very beginning of General Hurley’s mission. 

Senator SparkMAN. Well, I thtink that is good enough. 

Secretary Acueson. He presented his credentials on the 8th of 
January 1945, although he arrived in Chungking as the President’s 
personal representative on the 6th of September, 1944. 

Senator SparkMAN. Then his work in China commenced September 
1944 and extended to November 1945 ? 

Secretary Acurson. No; he didn’t stay there as long as November. 
‘ en SparkMAN. I thought you said it was November he came 

ack. 

Secretary Acurson. He resigned on November 26, I believe, but 
he had come back to the United States before that. I believe in the 
early part of October or late September 1945. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, Mr. Secretary, what I am trying to do 
is to follow this down as best I can to see when this disagreement with 
reference to the China policy really started. 

Apparently it did not start during the time that General Hurley 
was in China, because I am now reading from a statement which 
he issued on November 27, 1945, in which he says: 


I am in agreement with the President and the Secretary of State on our 
foreign policy, 


and he further says: WM 


It was a source of gratification to me that in all my missions I had the sup- 
port of President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, Secretary Stettinius, President 
Truman, and Secretary Byrnes. 

Secretary Byrnes was Secretary when he left the service, wasn’t he? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Sparkman. I was also interested in this statement as to his 
directive when he went to China, and I want to quote from his testi- 
mony before the Foreign Relations Committee on December 5, 1945, 
as follows: 


My directive was to prevent the collapse of China during the war, and we did. 
My directive was to sustain the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. We did. My 
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directive was to harmonize the relations between the Military Establishment 
of the United States and of China. We did. My directive was to keep the 
Chinese Army in the field and contain as many Japanese as possible to protect 
our men on the beaches and in the jungles, and we did. Our directive was to 
harmonize diplomatic relations between our Embassy in Chungking and the 
Government of the Republic of China, and we did during the war. 

And not just once but several times in the course of that testimony 
he repeated his mission and the fact that it had been carried out and 
that in carrying it out he had had the complete support of President 
Roosevelt, Secretar y Hull, Secretary Stettinius, President Truman, 
and Secretary Byrnes. 

Quoting further from a press release which he himself put out and 
from which he quoted in his testimony as follows: 

Hurley issued a statement endorsing President Truman’s outline of American 
foreign policy as contained in his recent Navy Day address. 

That was in 1945, apparently our Ambassador to China at that time 
recognized some kind of a foreign policy which he stated the Presi- 
dent had laid down in his Navy Day address of that year. 


UNITED STATES ATTITUDE TOWARD COMMUNISM IN CHINA IN 
1945 AND 1946 


Now, Mr. Secretary, something was said about the thinking on the 
part of the people, some people, that the movement in China was 
really not a Communist movement but that they were agrarian 
reformers. I believe you said that you were always of the opinion 
that they were Moscow controlled or ‘dominated ; is that correct ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; 1 was pointing out also that the view 
of the State Department people was along that line, and Ambassador 
Hurley reports his conversations in the white paper which he had 
in Moscow. He reported there that the view was held by Stalin and 

Molotov that the Chinese Communists were not really Communists. 

There is in the white paper a report by Ambassador Harriman from 
Moscow which cautions people against—it is on page 96 of the white 
paper—in which he says that Russian policy in China is going to be 
dictated by Russian interests. 

Senator SparKMAN. That was our Ambassador in Moscow ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkKMAN. What was his name? 

Secretary Acurson. Averell Harriman. 

There is also the report from Ambassador Gauss which is included 
in here also on page 64, under the title, “Pessimism of Ambassador 
Gauss,” in which he has a series of conclusions such as: 

Russian intentions with respect to the Far East, including China, are aggressive. 

The Chinese Communists have a background of subservience to the U. S. 8. R., 
but new infleunces—principally nationalism—have come into play which are 
modifying their outlook. 

And he takes a little pessimistic view of the future. 

Senator SparkMAN. Now, our Ambassador to China preceding that 
was General Hurley; is that correct ? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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DEMOCRATIC ASPIRATIONS OF CHINA IN 1945 


Senator SparkMan. I want to read something further from a speech 
made by General Hurley before the National Press Club here in 
Washington on November 28, 1945. I quote as follows: 


In 1944 American, Chinese, and other world statesmen freely predicted the 
collapse of the Government of the Republic of China and the disintegration of 


the Chinese Army. It was at this time that I received the most intricate and 
difficult assignment of my life. 


Then he goes on and tells us about his mission to China as I referred 
to a few minutes ago, and then he adds this, and I quote: 


The Government did not collapse, the Chinese Army did not disintegrate. The 
Chinese stayed in the war and fought to a victorious finish. We had in China 
as secondary objectives: (@) To unify anti-Japanese forces in China, (0) to pre- 
vent civil war in China, (c) to support the aspirations of the Chinese people 
to establish by themselves a free, united, and democratic government— 


and he points out how they had succeeded. 
Then, I want to read this further selection from his speech. 


Both the Communist armed party and the National Government have adopted 
the slogan which represents their objective, a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. Both the Communists and the National Government 
state that their objective is to make effective in China all the rights of man 
enumerated in the Constitution of the United States. All the parties of China 
contend that their purpose is to make democratic processes effective throughout 
China. There is considerable controversy between them about how this should 
be accomplished and who should exercise the power. 

I am rather astonished when some of my friends here seem to indicate that 
those two issues are indigenous to China. Please understand that I am under 
no delusions about China’s capacity to achieve democracy at once. I think it 
will probably take as long for China to achieve democracy as it did America. 

Few people in America understand the great progress toward democracy that 
has been made in China during the past 30 years. China’s attitude on inter- 
national behavior is similar to that of the United States. China is not imperi- 
alistic, itis not communistic. It desires to be democrate. 


EXTENT OF RUSSIAN DOMINATION OF CHINA 


Now, when General MacArthur addressed the Congress he said 
this, and I quote from his speech : 


* * * the Colonial era is now past and the Asian peoples covet the right 


to shape their own free destiny. What they seek now is friendly guidance, under- 
standing, and support, not imperious direction; the dignity of equality, not 
the shame of subjugation. Their prewar standards of life, pitifully low, are 
infinitely lower now in the devastation left in war’s wake. World ideologies 
play little part in Asian thinking and are little understood. What the peoples 
strive for is the opportunity for a little more food in their stomachs, a little 
better clothing on their backs, a little firmer roof over their heads, and the reali- 
zation of a normal nationalist urge for political freedom. 


In his testimony before this committee, Senator Fulbright asked 
him if he believed that it would—I will read his question: 


Senator FutsricHt. Do you think that there is no chance whatever that a 
country like Poland or China can ever be disassociated from the Kremlin and the 
control of the Kremlin? 

General MacArtTHuR. I have never said the Chinese were under the control 
of the Kremlin. 

Senator FuLpricHT. You don’t believe they are? 

General MacArtuour. I believe there is an interlocking of interests between 
Communist China and the Kremlin. The degree of control and influence that 
the Kremlin may have in China is quite problematical. 
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Senator FuLtsricHt. Well, do you think—— 

General MacArruur. I have said that the main issues in Asia are the ones 
1 put forth in my speech. 

Do you believe that Communist China is as far disassociated with the 
Kremlin as General MacArthur indicates, both in his speech and his 
testimony ¢ 

Secretary Acnrson. No, sir. I should think the connection is closer 
than he indicates. 

Senator SparKMAN. You think that certainly so far as the ruling 
class of China, Communists of China are concerned, that it is under 
the domination, direction and control of the Kremlin ? 

Secretary Acueson. In the way that I pointed out in the previous 
answers to questions along this line, through the introduction into 
positions of power of Moscow-trained loyal Communists who are 
glad, very glad indeed to carry out the Moscow line. 

Senator SparkMAN. Now, up to the time that General Hurley was 
making these speeches and issuing these releases, and testifying in this 
manner, did you know of any questioning, or any opposition to our 
foreign policy as it related to China? 

Secretary Acurson. You are referring to General Hurley? 


TIME OF DISAGREEMENT ON CHINA POLICY 


Senator SpARKMAN. I said, up to the time that General Hurley was 
making these speeches, and testifying, as I read a few moments ago, 
did you know of any disagreement or opposition, within our own 
Government, our own country, to our foreign policy as it related to 
China ? 

Secretary AcneEson. No, sir. I don’t think I had any suggestion 
to that effect. 

Senator SparKMAN. I don’t ask you beyond that time, because, as 
I understand, Senator McMahon slave to carry on with the hearing 
ata later time, to show that even at a later date, there was no indication 
of any opposition or disagreement to it. 

I wanted to find out when and where this disagreement started, and 
over what. 

Just one other question, Mr. Secretary, and I am going to quit. 

Chairman Russeiit. You have about 3 minutes. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I won’t use all of it. 


NATIONALISTS AND THE YALTA AGREEMENT 


With reference to the Yalta agreement, something was said here 
this morning about the secrecy of it, and the failure to notify Chiang 
Kai-shek. I am not sure that I remember this correctly, but was not 
a part of that agreement that President Roosevelt was going to get 
in touch with the generalissimo and discuss these features with him ? 

Secretary Acurson. I read that portion just a moment ago. 

Senator SparkMAN. I failed to get it. But, in other words, he 
was not to be kept in the dark, as I understand, but this was to be 
communicated to him. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. That is correct. I testified to it 
this morning and again this afternoon, I think that the reason for 
not—— 
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Senator Sparkman. It was a military matter that had to be kept 
secret. 

Secretary Acueson. Military secrecy involving the movement of 
troops from the European theater to the eastern theater. 

Senator Sparkman. As I recall, Secretary Byrnes in his book 
stated that part of the agreement was the President Roosevelt was 
to communicate with the generalissimo and that he did, and that it 
was accepted by the generalissimo. ; 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I think Ambassador Hurley was in- 
formed by President Roosevelt in late March or early April 1945, 
and Mr. T. V. Soong was informed about it, I believe, on June 9, 1945. 

Senator Sparkman. Did the generalissimo ever make any. 

Secretary Acneson. Ambassador Hurley informed Chungking 
under instructions on June 15, 1945. 

Senator Sparkman. Did the generalissimo ever make any protests 
against it ? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think so. I quoted this morning a 
statement of his that he thought that the treaties which were worked 
out as a result of this Yalta agreement, treaties which were worked 
out between China and Russia, were very helpful to China. 

Senator SparkMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chalrancn. 





LETTER FROM BRADLEY CLARIFYING THE RECORD 


Chairman Russeiu. Before we recess, I have a letter I wish to 
read for the record: 

May 31, 1951. 

Dear SenatToR Russett: There is a possibility that my reply to Senator 
Wiley’s questions regarding the April 5 meeting, which I called of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to inform them that the President was concerned about some 
statements which had been made by General MacArthur, and that they should 
begin studying the military aspects of it, may leave the impression that Gen- 
eral Vandenberg, General Collins, and Admiral Sherman were present person- 
ally at this meeting. 

The diary which I had before me at the time merely showed a JCS meeting 
from 5 to 5:30 on the afternoon of April 5. It did not show who was present. 
As a matter of fact, General Vandenberg and Admiral Sherman attended in 
person. General Collins could not be there but was represented by General 
Wade H. Haislip, Vice Chief of Staff of the Army. 

This same impression may have been left when answering other questions 
regarding this subject which appear on pages 1935, 1937, 1953, 1987; particularly 
on pages 1988, 1989, 1990, and 1992. 

If you and the committee think it advisable this letter might be made a part 
of the record in order that it will show clearly that General Collins was not 
present at the JCS meeting called for 5 o’clock on the afternoon of April 5. 

Sincerely, 
Omar N. BRADLEY. 


We will now stand in recess until—— 


PROCEDURAL MATTER ON SECRECY OF INFORMATION SUPPLIED TO COMMITTEEB 


Senator Hiokeniooper. Mr. Chairman, just before you adjourn, I 
would like to make clear I objected a moment ago to receipt of cer- 
tain information requested by Senator Cain from the Secretary, which 
the Secretary said he would furnish with the understanding that it 
would not be made public. I objected to that under those conditions, 
and I still object. But I want to make it clear that in objecting I 
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had no basic idea in mind of making it public when it was received. 

My idea was that if it was submitted to the committee, it will then 
depend upon the committee’s opinion as to whether or not it would be 
made public. The committee would have to undertake the respon- 
sibility of that. I would not necessarily vote for making it public 
myself. Ido not know. 

‘Senator Lone. Mr. Chairman, I believe since that comment is on 
the record, if that position is going to be taken, then those that take 
that position, of course, I suppose will be ready to share the respon- 
sibility, or take the responsibility for us not being able to get all the 
information we would like to have in this investigation for our own 
enlightenment. 

Chairman Russexx. Well, in view of Senator Hickenlooper’s state- 
ment, I did not proceed to advise the Secretary that there was no way 
I could guarantee him that the matter would not be made public. 
Under our procedure here, why, if the papers come into the custody of 
the committee, and the majority of the committee sees fit to release 
that matter or make it part of our public record, they have the au- 
thority todo it. Sol chenafore did not go into details. When Sen- 
ator Hickenlooper made his statement, I assumed that the Secretary 
understood how he is situated with respect to this matter. 

Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. I was not quite clear whether the Senator was 
objecting as a matter of principle or whether he had some reference 
to this particular item. 

Chairman Russetx. I thought he made that very clear in his state- 
ment he just made. 

Senator Brewster. No. His statement was he didn’t necessarily 
mean he was going to make it public. But what I thought was if the 
Senator from Iowa should examine this particular item and perhaps 
concur that it should be kept secret, it would solve the problem. I 
think the further we can get without coming to an impasse the better. 
I think the Secretary made his position quite clear, and if the Senator 
from Iowa should feel it is all right to keep it secret, it might solve the 
matter. 

Chairman Rvussevt. Of course, the Senator from Iowa could not 
control the matter because the majority of the committee might vote 
him down even if he vigorously insisted on keeping it secret. 

Senator Brewster. I thought you were asking whether there was 
unanimous consent. 

Chairman Russe. I did not ask any such thing at all. 

Senator Hickentoorer. My point is this committee puts itself in 
an untenable position if it begins to receive documents with the com- 
mitment in aavaiice: before it knows what the document is, that that 
document will not be made public. I think we stultify ourselves and 
our actions, and I just can’t—— 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I find it very difficult to agree 
with the Senator from Iowa because I think every time we impound 
a document we do exercise that power, and if it is possible to get some 
material which we need by any members who were willing to agree to 
the stipulation, I see no objection in principle to the thing. 
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Chairman Russeit. Of course, we all realize, gentlemen, how we 
are situated with respect to these documents. I do not know of any 
particular power we have to hale these documents before the com- 
mittee; if the Secretary sees fit to put that condition on the supply of 
this document, and I do not know of any reason—if we were to take 
a majority vote in advance that they would not release the document 
to the public, then, of course, any Senator would have his freedom to 
change his mind, as we have often seen done, and then vote to release 
it later, so still there is not any guaranty. 

Senator Brewster. I am very reluctant to establish a precedent 
here with the Secretary where he may determine the matter. I have 
indicated the President has the power, but I do not like to establish 
the precedent that the Secretary has that power, and I think in view 
of his very frank statement we can get over this bridge without estab- 
lishing a precedent with the Secretary as to what he will or will not 
present. I donot accord to the Secretary what is generally recognized 
to the President. 

Chairman Russetyt. Well, of course, there is a very simple way, by 
the taking of a vote to subpena documents from the Secretary, and then 
see if we can get them or not. That is a very simple way to investigate 
and find out. It is not complicated. 

Senator Brewster. Well, at this time I had hoped to avoid having to. 

Senator Lone. It would be for the purpose of publishing it generally 
to the Nation, not for the purpose of enlightening the committee. 

Chairman Russetx. Well, there is no way of guaranteeing—and I 
am not going to guarantee—to the Secretary it is or is not going to be 
public, and I cannot afford to do that. I only have 1 vote out of 26. 
But we can take that up later. 

As the matter stands now, we will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, bearing in mind, gentlemen, we are going to recess 
tomorrow—as I stated today before this committee recessed this morn- 
ing—shortly after 12 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., the committees recessed to reconvene at 
10:05 a. m. Tuesday, June 5, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committees met, pas to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), Wiley, 
George, Smith, Green, Hickenlooper, McMahon, Lodge, Sparkman, 
Gillette, Brewster, Byrd, Saltonstall, Johnson, Morse, Kefauver, 
Knowland, Hunt, Stennis, Flanders, and Long. 

Also Present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee, William H. Darden, 
clerk, Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, chief of staff, 
Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. : 

Chairman Russet. The Secretary of State advised me that he 
wishes to make a brief statement before the questions start. You may 
proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. DEAN G. ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ADRIAN S. FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER— 
Resumed 


TELEGRAM TO EMBASSIES REGARDING HOT PURSUIT 


Secretary Acureson. Mr. Chairman, when we rose yesterday after- 
noon, Senator Cain had requested that I furnish the telegram which 
was sent to certain of our embassies in regard to this hot-pursuit 
matter. 

There was some discussion of that in the committees. I have given 
that consideration over the night and I shall be glad to read the 
telegram at the present time. The telegram is dated November 13, 
1950: “Please discuss with”—— 

Senator HickeNnLooper. Mr. Chairman, may I say something just 
from a procedural standpoint, that is without any qualification. I 
have no intention of moving to make it public or anything of the kind, 
but it is without restrictions? I mean it may be censored. 

Chairman Russeti. That is what I understood the Secretary to say. 
He had given it thought over last evening and that he had decided 
that he would print it here in accordance with all other evidence that 
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goes into the record. It will be handled in line with the procedures 
that we have adopted. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I want to make it clear that I have no 
objection to the censoring of it at the moment, if the censor believes it 
should be censored. 

Chairman Russe. If there is any objection, it will depend on the 
censor and then the committee will take action on it later. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary AcHEsoN (reading) : 


Please discuss with Foreign Minister at earliest possible moment grave problem 
confronting UN forces in Korea in use by enemy of Manchuria as privileged 
sanctuary for forces which are in fact attacking UN forces in Korea itself. See 
excerpt from Austin’s statement to UNSC on November 10. 

This problem arises in two respects. First, ground forces can move into Korea 
and supply themselves from bases and lines of communications which are largely 
sheltered by immunity of Manchuria. Secondly, enemy aircraft (nationality 
not always known) operate from Manchurian fields, dash into Korea air space 
to strike UN air and ground forces and then fly to safety behind Manchurian 
border a very few minutes away. 

UN Commander has strictest orders about violations Manchurian territory 
in addition to orders to use extreme care in operations near the frontier itself 
to insure that hostilities are restricted to Korea. This determination to play 
according to the rules imposes most serious handicap in face of an enemy which 
is willing not only to break the rules themselves but to exploit proper conduct 
UN forces. 

United States Government is determined to do everything possible to localize 
conflict in Korea. This is illustrated by rigorous instructions to commanders 
as well as by efforts made to adjust accidental intrusions into Chinese territory 
by offering compensations for damages, et cetera. It is obvious, however, that 
the abuse of Manchuria by the enemy could easily impose an intolerable burden 
upon UN forces operating lawfully and properly on UN missions in Korea, 

Therefore United States Government wishes to inform government to which 
you are accredited that it may become necessary at an early date to permit UN 
aireraft to defend themselves in the air space over the Yalu River to the extent 
of permitting hot pursuit of attacking enemy aircraft up to 2 or 3 minutes’ flying 
time into Manchuria air space. 

It is contemplated that UN aircraft would limit themselves to repelling enemy 
aircraft engaged in offensive missions into Korea. 

We believe this would be a minimum reaction to extreme provocation, would 
not itself affect adversely the attitude of the enemy toward Korean operations, 
would serve as a warning, and would add greatly to the morale of UN pilots 
who are now prevented from taking minimum defense measures and for whom 
in case of bomber pilots it is impossible under existing conditions to provide 
adequate air cover. 

For your information we are not asking the concurrence of Government because 
we believe the highly limited application of hot-pursuit doctrine in this situation 
would turn upon military necessity and elementary principles of self-defense, 
but we think it important that Government be notified of the problem. Please 
telegraph any reactions NIACT. 

ACHESON. 


Chairman Russet. Will you tell us what that N TAC T means? 

Secretary Acueson. That is a type of immediate reply. It is a 
reply which gets immediate treatment and is not dealt with in the order 
in which the replies come in. It is pulled out. 

Senator Sarronstauu. I would like to know the interpretation and 

planation a little bit of the term “Government concurrence there.” 

"\ Shiokekard Acuerson. May I leave the discussion of this telegram 
until people question me, Senator ? 

Senator SaurTonstTaLt. Surely. 

Secretary Acneson. I must give various bits of information that I 
have been asked for. 
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GOVERNMENTS HAVING GROUND FORCES IN KOREA 


I was also asked yesterday what governments other than the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Korea had ground forces in Korea 
in the middle of November 1950. I have here the governments which 
had the three types of forces, and I will read the ground forces. 

Australia, United Kingdom, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey. 

Air forces: Australia, Belgium, Canada, United Kingdom. 

Naval forces: Australia, Canada, France, United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Netherlands. 


MILITARY MATERIEL SUPPLIED TO CHINA AFTER RAISING EMBARGO 


I was also asked yesterday by a Senator to supply the information 
as to what military matériel was supplied after General Marshall, as 
Secretary of State, raised the embargo which had been imposed in 
August 1946, when he raised that on May 26, 1947. Following is the 
reply to the request. 

On May 26, 1947, the Chinese Government was informed that the 
Department of State would approve the sale to China of 130 million 
rounds of surplus rifle ammunition and would approve export licenses 
for transport planes and spare parts for all equipment, including 
combat items previously transferred under the eight and a third group 
air program. 

On June 25, 1947, the Chinese Government purchased 130 million 
rounds of ammunition for 10 percent of procurement cost. The am- 
munition was shipped on July 14 and August 11, 1947, from the west 
coast of the United States. 

In July 1947 the Chinese sought to purchase 43 C47 aircraft as 
part of the eight and a third group air program. 

Since this program was already fulfilled, the Chinese were told they 
could buy through normal surplus-property channels. They pur- 
chased 150 C-46’s on December 22, 1947. 

On December 9, 1947, the Chinese signed a commercial contract 
for 644 million rounds of .50-caliber ammunition. 

On December 16, 1947, the Chinese were informed of the availability 
of surplus ammunition, explosives, combat matériel, including combat 
planes, for the eight and a third air group program. 

On January 7, 1948, the Chinese signed a contract for the purchase 
of all surplus ammunition in the Marianas for 1 cent on the dollar. 

In March and April 1948 the Chinese were informed of the type 
and quantity of surplus ammunition available in Hawaii and the 
Pacific. 

On April 29 and June 11, 1948, contracts were signed whereby 
the surplus sale of ammunition located in Hawaii was covered. 

On May 22, 1948, contracts were signed for the sale of surplus 
ammunition remaining in the Pacific and not including—not included 
in previous contracts. The bulk of this was located at Okinawa. 

The China Aid Act, providing 125 millions as a grant, which could 
be used for military assistance, was approved on April 3, 1948. 

By December 31, 1948, 60.9 million dollars had been shipped. The 
breakdown of this is given on _page 953 of the white paper. 

During 1949 an additional 55 million were shipped, making a total 
of 115.7 million under this grant, leaving a balance on January 1, 
1950, of 9 million unshipped. 
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As of February 28, 1951, 4% million remained unshipped, although 
314% million were in procurement, so that only 1 onalitets remained 
unobligated. 

Then, I have a note which might be useful here to put in, that 
after December 1948, at the request of the Chinese Government, all 
shipments under the 125 million air program were shipped to For- 
mosa. About half of the shipments under this program, accordingly, 
went to Formosa. 

In addition to the grant aid mentioned above, the Chinese had been 
steadily procuring arms in small quantities from commerical sources 
with their own funds. 

During 1949, shipments to Formosa included 123 million .30-caliber 
rifles—I am sorry, 123,000 .30-caliber rifles: 68 million rounds .38- 
caliber ammunition; 19 million rounds .45-caliber ammunition; 30: 
Sherman tanks from the United Kingdom; 100 light tanks; 100 scout 
cars; 200 AT-6 aircraft. 

Then, I have one other point that I should like to bring out. 

Yesterday, I think, in answer to a question of Senator Knowland 
regarding the letter to Admiral Smith, which was dated October 2, 
1948, it was asked whether this was a letter signed by Mr. Clayton 
and superseded a few days later. My statement about a few days 
later was in error. 

The letter to Admiral Smith referred to by Senator Knowland, was 
dated October 2, 1946, and the letter from Assistant Secretary Gar- 
rison Norton to Admiral Smith to which I referred was dated April 
18,1947. That is all I have. ; 


DEFINING “GOVERNMENT CONCURRENCE” 


Senator Satronstatn. Mr. Chairman, is it in order now, without 
asking a question, to simply ask the Secretary to amplify a little what 
he meant by the words “Government concurrence” in that telegram ? 
I think I know, but I would like to have that amplified. 

Chairman Roussetx. If Senator Stennis is willing to have it done 
on his time. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; that is all right. 

Chairman Russetz. I understood you to say Government concur- 
rence was not sought in the telegram. 

Secretary AcHEsoN (reading) : 


For your information we are not asking the concurrence of the Government— 
this means of the government to which the recipient is accredited— 


because we believe the highly limited application of the hot-pursuit doctrine 
in this situation would turn upon military necessity and elementary principles 
of self-defense but we think it important that the Government—adding, to which 
accredited—be notified of the problem. Please telegraph any reaction. 

In other words, we are not asking that the Government to which the 
recipient of this telegram is accredited concur but we wish to inform 
the Government of the situation and of the reasons why such action 
might be necessary and we are asking the Government to indicate 
its reaction. 

Senator SatronsraLu. But asthe result of that they objected. 

Secretary Acugson. That is correct. 

Chairman Russett. Senator Stennis, you may proceed. 
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POSSIBILITY OF NAVAL BLOCKADE 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, it is not my 
desire to intentionally repeat, and I will be as brief as I can be. But 
I want to ask you a few questions with reference to the possibility 
of a naval blockade as set out by Admiral Sherman. Now, of course, 
I understand that there is a resolution passed by the United Nations 
with reference to an economic blockade. You advocated that and it 
was a United States resolution introduced, as I remember. 

Now, was there any movement on foot on this matter of getting the 
United Nations to blockade, first diplomatically and of course there 
is the military question—is there any active movement now in the 
United Nations for planning of a naval blockade ? 

Secretary AcueEson. No, sir; and I think that Admiral Sherman 
made it clear that he had not recommended a naval blockade, nor 
had it been overruled and it is his judgment that the best way to 
proceed at the present time is the way we are proceeding, by trying to 
make as complete as possible the economic restrictions and, therefore, 
that is what we are concentrating on. 

Senator Stennis. I know, but if a military or naval bleckade would 
be practical then I should think there would be some movement or 
some effort in the United Nations to try to work out some plan that 
would be prepared for possible use at some future time, anyway. Is 
there any activity or any agitation by the United States in the United 
Nations for that plan ? 

Secretary AcHrson. No, sir. As I said, a naval blockade at this 
time has not been recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We are 
not pushing it in the United Nations because we believe we are much 
more likely to get our results by increasing the economic restrictions 
rather than asking nations to go further in a military way than they 
are prepared to go in the economic way. 


UN RESOLUTION ON ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


Senator Stennis. Now, in reference to the economic blockade, Mr, 
Secretary, as I understood the resolution, it left each member nation 


largely to its own judgment as to the application of this blockade. Is 
that correct ? 


Secretary Acurson. The resolution recommends that: 


Every state— 

A. Apply an embargo on the shipment to areas under the control of the Central 
Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of China and of the North Korean 
authorities of arms, ammunition, and implements of war, atomic energy supplies, 
petroleum, transportation materials of strategic value, and items useful in the 
production of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 

B. Determine which commodities exported from its territory fall within 
the embargo and apply controls to give effect to the embargo. 

©. Prevent by all means within its jurisdiction the circumvention of controls 
on shipments applied by other states pursuant to the present resolution. 

E. Cooperate with other states in carrying out the purposes of this embargo. 

F. Report to the Additional Measures Committee within 30 days and there- 
after at the request of the committee on the measures taken in accordance with 


the present resolution. 
Senator Stennis. Item B there, does that not largely leave it to the 
discretion of the member nation as to the application of the resolution ? 


83797—51—-pt. 3-18 
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As of February 28, 1951, 414 million remained unshipped, although 
31% million were in procurement, so that only 1 million remained 
unobligated. 

Then, I have a note which might be useful here to put in, that 
after December 1948, at the request of the Chinese Government, all 
shipments under the 125 million air program were shipped to For- 
mosa. About half of the shipments under this program, accordingly, 
went to Formosa. 

In addition to the grant aid mentioned above, the Chinese had been 
steadily procuring arms in small quantities from commerical sources 
with their own funds. 

During 1949, shipments to Formosa included 123 million .30-caliber 
rifles—I am sorry, 123,000 .30-caliber rifles; 68 million rounds .38- 
caliber ammunition; 19 million rounds .45-caliber ammunition; 30 
Sherman tanks from the United Kingdom; 100 light tanks; 100 scout 
cars; 200 AT-6 aircraft. 

Then, I have one other point that I should like to bring out. 

Yesterday, I think, in answer to a question of Senator Knowland 
regarding the letter to Admiral Smith, which was dated October 2, 
1948, it was asked whether this was a letter signed by Mr. Clayton 
and superseded a few days later. My statement about a few days 
later was in error. 

The letter to Admiral Smith referred to by Senator Knowland, was 
dated October 2, 1946, and the letter from Assistant Secretary Gar- 
rison Norton to Admiral Smith to which I referred was dated April 
18, 1947. That is all I have. ; 


DEFINING “GOVERNMENT CONCURRENCE” 


Senator Satronstaty. Mr. Chairman, is it in order now, without 
asking a question, to simply ask the Secretary to amplify a little what 
he meant by the words “Government concurrence” in that telegram ? 
I think I know, but I would like to have that amplified. 

Chairman Russeitx. If Senator Stennis is willing to have it done 
on his time. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; that is all right. 

Chairman Russe.tx. I understood you to say Government concur- 
rence was not sought in the telegram. 

Secretary AcHEson (reading) : 


For your information we are not asking the concurrence of the Government— 
this means of the government to which the recipient is accredited— 


because we believe the highly limited application of the hot-pursuit doctrine 
in this situation would turn upon military necessity and elementary principles 
of self-defense but we think it important that the Government—adding, to which 
accredited—be notified of the problem. Please telegraph any reaction. 

In other words, we are not asking that the Government to which the 
recipient of this telegram is accredited concur but we wish to inform 
the Government of the situation and of the reasons why such action 
might be necessary and we are asking the Government to indicate 
its reaction. 

Senator SatronstaLu. But asthe result of that they objected. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is correct. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Stennis, you may proceed. 
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POSSIBILITY OF NAVAL BLOCKADE 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, it is not my 
desire to intentionally repeat, and I will be as brief as I can be. But 
I want to ask you a few questions with reference to the possibility 
of a naval blockade as set out by Admiral Sherman. Now, of course, 
I understand that there is a resolution passed by the U nited Nations 
with reference to an economic blockade. You advocated that and it 
was a United States resolution introduced, as I remember. 

Now, was there any movement on foot on this matter of getting the 
United Nations to blockade, first diplomatically and of course there 
is the military question—is there any active movement now in the 
United Nations for planning of a naval blockade / 

Secretary AcueEson. No, sir; and I think that Admiral Sherman 
made it clear that he had not recommended a naval blockade, nor 
had it been overruled and it is his judgment that the best way to 
proceed at the present time is the way we are proceeding, by trying to 
make as complete as possible the economic restrictions and, therefore, 
that is what we are concentrating on. 

Senator Stennis. I know, but if a military or naval blockade would 
be practical then I should think there would be some movement. or 
some effort in the United Nations to try to work out some plan that 
would be prepared for possible use at some future time, anyway. Is 
there any activity or any agitation by the United States in the United 
Nations for that plan ? 

Secretary AcHEson. No, sir. As I said, a naval blockade at this 
time has not been recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We are 
not pushing it in the United Nations because we believe we are much 
more likely to get our results by increasing the economic restrictions 

‘ather than asking nations to go further in a military way than they 
are prepared to go in the economic way. 


UN RESOLUTION ON ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


Senator Srennis. Now, in reference to the economic blockade, Mr, 
Secretary, as I understood the resolution, it left each member nation 
largely to its own judgment as to the application of this blockade. Is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Acurson. The resolution recommends that: 


Every state— 

A. Apply an embargo on the shipment to areas under the control of the Central 
Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of China and of the North Korean 
authorities of arms, ammunition, and implements of war, atomic energy supplies, 
petroleum, transportation materials of strategic value, and items useful in the 
production of arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 

B. Determine which commodities exported from its territory fall within 
the embargo and apply controls to give effect to the embargo. 

©. Prevent by all means within its jurisdiction the circumvention of controls 
on shipments applied by other states pursuant to the present resolution, 

E. Cooperate with other states in ec: irrying out the purposes of this embargo. 

F,. Report to the Additional Measures Committee within 30 days and there- 
after at the request of the committee on the measures taken in accordance with 
the present resolution. 


Senator STENNIs. Item B there, does that not largely leave it to the 
discretion of the member nation as to the application of the resolution / 
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Secretary Acueson. I think what B is intended to do is to ask each 
country to determine which of the commodities mentioned in the reso- 
lution are exported from the jurisdiction of that particular country. 
Clearly in some cases only a few items which met this description 
would be exported from that country. 

In other cases more, and in many cases different items. They are 
asked to ascertain those and to put controls on them and to report 
what they have done. 

Senator Srennis. Well, how long do you think it would take for a 
resolution like that to begin taking effect, assuming that all parties are 
going to act in good faith ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I should think that it could be put into effect 
very speedily indeed; and I am hoping that when we get this first re- 
port on the 26th of June, we will see that it has already been put into 
effect. 

Senator Srennis. Well, after it is put into effect, then, it would 
take months before there would be any real results felt, isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

In other words, it is not something that is going to operate immedi- 
ately, so far as results are concerned ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. We pointed out, I think, in prior testimony, 
Senator Stennis, that some of the nations have already taken rather 
broad action along these lines. Therefore, that has already had its 
effect. 

As other nations begin to follow that and put in these restrictions, 
they will take effect and will be felt, depending on the item, either 
immediately, or not so immediately. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may we have order? 

Chairman Russe... The question is for order. 

Senator Srennis. I couldn’t hear the answer of the Secretary. 

My point is that at best, it would take some considerable months 
for this economic blockade to bring results, tangible results of a very 
appreciable quantity, and that something else ought to be considered 
in the meantime. 

It took six months or more to get the resolution passed, and we are 
going to have to wait now several months before it is felt, if it is 
put into full effect, and then that may not be sufficient; it seems to ms 
like there should be some activity on behalf of the United States with 
reference to some other measure along the same line in which, I un- 
derstand, the next step is a naval blockade. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, Senator 

Senator Stennis. A United Nations naval blockade; that is what I 
am talking about when I say naval blockade. 

Secretary Acueson. I think in the respect in which you are now 
questioning me there is no difference in the time when a stoppage of 
imports is felt, whether that stoppage is brought about by the action 
of the nation in not shipping it or by the action of a navy in stopping 
it outside territorial waters. In other words, the material is not arriv- 
ing. 

In either case it may take some time for that stoppage to affect the 
whole economic structure of the country concerned. And I think this 
is true with regard to China—that measures of an economic character 
= not be immediately felt. They will take some time to have their 
elfect. 
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Senator Srennis. But you are very hopeful of the success of this 
economic blockade, are you not ? 
Secretary Acuegson. Yes, sir, I am. 


POSSIBILITY OF ATTACK ON HONG KONG 


Senator Srennis. Well, Mr. Secretary, the other day you referred 
to Hong Kong, and as I understood, you made reference there to pos- 
sibilities of Honk Kong going over to the Communist side. Did I 
correctly understand that ? 

Secretary AcnEson. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Talking about the possibilities, not the proba- 
bilities. 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir, I meant no possibility of Hong Kong 
going over the Communist side. The possibility that I think we 
were discussing was that there might be an attack on Hong Kong, 
and it might be captured. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Secretary AcuErson. That is what I had in mind, not any defection. 

Senator Srennis. I am glad to get that cleared up because I thought 
you mentioned in connection with one of the possible effects there of a 
blockade that you thought it might go over. 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. With reference to the possibilities of being cap- 
tured, you meant. 


USING VETO RELATIVE TO RED CHINA IN UN 


Now, as I recall, the other day you said on the question of seating 
Red China there had been 77 votes in connection with that matter or 
the related subjects, and that the United States position in it had 
been sustained 76 times. That is preliminary to this question : 

Now, as I understand, the outright veto would not be applicable to a 
question like this? 

Secretary Acneson. The question of the veto arises only in the 
Security Council. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Secretary AcHrson. That is one organization out of the 46. It is 
not applicable in the other 45. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson. In the other £5 the question is one of a majority 
vote. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson. In the Security Council the question is whether 
a vote of one of the permanent members, even though that permanent 
member is in a minority of one or two or three or four, operates to 
defeat the entrance of a proposed member. That is what is meant by 
the veto. Does that answer your question ? 


CHINESE COMMUNIST GOVERNMENT'S ADMISSION TO THE UN 


Senator Srenntis. Yes, I think so. I have a memorandum here 
about the terms of the United Nations Charter providing the Security 
Council shall consist of 11 members of the United Nations and with 
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the Republic of China to be one of the permanent members. That 
word “Republic of China.” I understand that the Red Communist 
regime over there calls itself the Chinese Peoples sai ene It may be 
« play on words there, but it is certainly a valid technical proposition 
there to exclude her on those grounds alone. The Republic of China 
does not meet the requirements of the Republic of China as the words 
are used with reference to either membership in the Charter. Have 
you any thought on that subject? 

In other words, the Charter uses the words, the “Republic of China” ; 
and IT understand the Reds operate under the name “Chinese Peoples’ 
Republic.” 

Secretary Acnrson. You have correctly quoted the Charter, Sena- 
tor, in chapter 5, where it says that the Security Council shall consist 
of 11 members of the United Nations—the Republic of China, France, 
the U. S. S. R., the United Kingdom, Great Britain, and North Ivre- 
land, the United States of America shall be permanent members. 

The argument that you make can be made. 

Senator Srennis. I think that could prove to be very material. I 
just thought that had already been developed perhaps and that argu- 
ment already made within the councils of the United Nations. I 
didn’t know. I was asking for information. 

Senator Hunt has brought up a point here and asked me to develop 
it with you, that the references in the United Nations Charter being 
references to the nation itself or to the party in power, he wanted to get 
your idea if you made a distinction there. 

I think what worries a lot of us is the legal ground upon which we 
can base an exclusion of Red China and maintain it morally and 
legally before the peoples of the world. 

I think that is a matter that has got to be met. I am sure you 
do. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF STRONG U. S. LEADERSHIP IN UN 


Secretary Acueson. Senator, a lot of arguments can be developed 
of all sorts. If I could just state what I think is the important thing 
here—as we pointed out, there are 46 organs of the United Nations. 
The important attitude which can be taken here is one of leadership, 
and in taking that attitude, it is necessary to convince other nations 
and have other nations feel that they wish to act with the United States 
in taking the view that the Communists cannot shoot their way into 
the UN. 

If you can present that great major thought powerfully to your as- 
sociates in the UN, then you can get them to vote with you on pre- 
venting this thing from happening, and you have to have them feel 
that way and believe that way to make this whole effort successful 
on account of the fact that there are 45 organizations in the UN where 
cone power doesn’t have the decisive voice. 

Therefore, it would accomplish very little if, through lack of a 
persuasive leadership, the Chinese Communists were in 45 parts of 
the UN and were not in one part. 

When it comes to that one part, the same arguments prevail to 
prevent the action of letting the Chinese Communists in. In other 
words, they do not get in unless there is a majority of seven out of 
the 11 that want them in. 
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The way to prevent that happening is to do what I have suggested 
and to present the great broad reasons why this should not be done. 

That has happened and it has been successful and it will be suc- 
cessful in my judgment. The only time when this question of the 
significance of our vote—because we shall vote against this in all of 
these organizations—any time when the significance of our vote in 
the Security Council would arise would be if we were in the minority 
of four or less. 

We don’t expect to be in the minority. We expect to be in the ma- 
jority, and I think we can stay there as long as we give this good, 
strong leadership to it. ° 

If we are in a minority, then the point arises as to what to do about 
that situation. I should think before that arose, and if one believed 
that that situation was going to arise, the thing to do would be to ask 
the World Court what the significance of a vote of a permanent mem- 
ber on this matter is. 

If the World Court would decide that that is a veto, then that 
settles the matter in the Security Council. You have to get some 
decision of that sort because if you are in a minority of four or less 
on the main question, you will be in a minority of four or less on the 
subsidiary question of whether this is or isn’t, whether an adverse 
vote is or isn’t a veto. 

Therefore, to sum it all up, I think the important thing to do is to 
continue what we have been doing and I think very succesfully doing, 
and that is giving the lead in bringing together the majority in all 
these organizations of the UN with the view that a claimant for seat- 
ing cannot shoot his way into the UN and cannot get in by defying 
the UN and fighting its forces. 

That is a very powerful position, much more powerful than legal 
arguments based on the words of describing a nation, and I have every 
belief and hope that that will continue to prevail. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I think that is well said. That is certainly 
a more powerful answer than trying to rely upon these technicalities 
of this use of words, as you said, but what I was thinking about is hav- 
ing an alternative ready if you should find yourself in this minority 
or should find yourself on the little end of an adverse decision by 
the World Court, if you should submit it to that. 

It seems to me like you had better not yield to anything or submit 
to anything because to my thinking if we let Red China in, why that 
means the end of the United Nations that we can take a part in, and 
that is why I was so concerned about it. 

I know a lot of people at times thought there was no moral justifica- 
tion for excluding them, but the more they looked into it, why, the 
more reasons they found. 

I mean it looked like they were morally justified in excluding them, 
but that legally they were entitled to the seat, but I think your atti- 
tude of keeping the majority with you and giving them cause to want 
to vote that way, of course that is the best course as long as you can 
keep it that way. 


WAS KOREAN AGGRESSION INSPIRED BY RUSSIA ? 


I wanted to ask you this with reference to the starti ng of this war. 


Now undoubtedly the Korean aggression by Northern 


orea—do you 
think that was inspired by Russia ? 
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Secretary Acueson. I think the Soviet Union has complete domina- 
tion over the Government of North Korea. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; no question about that. In fact, they 
planned it and trained that army for that purpose; is that not correct? 

Secretary Acueson. It certainly trained that a and it was an 
offensive army, armed for offense. They did take the offensive, and 
I think that your conclusion is correct. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have; thank you, 
Mr, Secretary. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Gillette. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRESIDENTIAL POWERS REGARDING KOREA 


Senator Gitterre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to have you bear with me and go back to 
some fundamentals. You are aware, of course, how much disturbed 
and bewildered our people are over this Korean episode. They ‘write 
in to all of us thousands of letters and ask what we are doing in 
Korea. No war has been declared. Why do we have a quarter of a 
million people over there? 

I would like to ask you that question: Without a declaration of war, 
what are we doing with a quarter million troops in Korea? 

Secretary Acngeson. Senator Gillette, I filed on Friday or Saturday 
a long memorandum which is one of the appendices to these hearings, 
in which we set out the precedents and the authorities and powers of 
the President, and they are all in that memorandum. 

Senator Gutetre. Yes, sir. 

Now, referring to that memorandum-—and I think, in substance, it 
covers the memorandum of July 3, 1950, prepared by the Department 
of State on the authority of the President to repel the attack in 
Korea—is that the document to which you are referring? 

Secretary AcuEson. That is the document to which I am referring. 

Senator Gitterre. That is the document; is it not? I quote from 
that document, page 16: 

The President, as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, has full control over the use thereof. He also has authority to conduct 
the foreign relations of the United States. Since the beginning of United States 
history, he has upon numerous occasions utilized these powers in sending armed 
forces abroad. The preservation of the United Nations for the maintenance 
of peace is a cardinal interest of the United States. Both traditional inter- 
national law and article 39 of the United Nations Charter and the resolution 
pursuant thereto authorize the United States to repel the armed aggression 
against the Republic of Korea. 

Now, that, of course, calls attention to the traditional authority, 
and I think it is supported by almost all legal authorities, of the 
President of the United States to take certain action in sending 
armed forces; but how are we proceeding there? Are we proceeding 
under that traditional authority or are we proceeding under the 
obligations of articles 43 and 39 of the United Nations Charter ? 

Secretary Acnueson. I think that, so far as the President’s action 
under the Constitution of the United States is concerned, we are pro- 
ceeding under his powers, and those powers and precedents relating 
to them are set out in the memorandum. 

So far as the United Nations is concerned, the resolution of the Se- 
curity Council authorizes and requests, under the Charter of the 
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United Nations, assistance in carrying out the repelling of the armed 
attack on Korea. 


“ONDER THE AEGIS OF THE UNITED NATIONS” 


Senator Giizerre. I quote from the same document, page 16, of 
this little compilation here: 

Secretary Acheson at his news conference on June 28 emphasized that the 
actions of the United States had been taken in support of the United Nations. 
“After June 25,” he said, “all action in Korea has been under the aegis of the 
United Nations.” 

Do you still adhere to that statement ? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Giuuierre. Then, you are not relying, or the President is 
not relying, on his traditional authority as Commander in Chief of 
the United States forces. He is acting under the—I don’t think 
“aegis” was a very fortunate word; that is “protection” or “shield” — 
but he is acting and we have been acting under the authority of the 
United Nations Charter; is that true? 

Secretary AcHEson. No, sir. That was not what I had in mind. 

Senator GILLerre. What did you have in mind ¢ 

Secretary AcHEson. Just what I said in answer to the last question 
you asked me: That, so far as the President’s using the forces of the 
United States, he has his authority and his powers as President and 
Commander in Chief; and among those reasons which in the past 
have animated the President, and properly so, in using the Armed 
Forces, is the carrying out of international law and American in- 
terests; broadly, in the preservation of international law. 

Now, I was pointing out that this whole operation is under the 
aegis of the United Nations and that it is not a question of the whole 
series of nations acting independently to the same result. 

It is that the United Nations itself has authorized and requested 
the nations to act together under the Charter, each nation exercising 
the powers given to it in is own constitution, to bring about the result 
sought by the United Nations, which is to repel the armed attack. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, what I am trying to find out, Mr. Secre- 
tary, in my poor way, is at what point did the President cease action 
in his capacity as Commander in Chief of the forces of the United 
States, given authority to send them where the security of the United 
States is threatened or where foreign policy requires. At what point 
did he cease to act in that capacity and at what point, I am asking 
you, did he commence to act under the aegis of the United Nations? 

Secretary Acneson. I do not think it is an alternative, Senator Gil- 
lette. I think the President has always been acting under this au- 
thority as President of the United States and as the Commander in 
Chief, and he is carrying out those actions to accomplish a purpose 
authorized and requested by the United Nations. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, starting back to that first authority then, 
is it your contention that the President as Commander in Chief alone, 
Commander in Chief of the United States forces, without reference 
to the United Nations, would have authority to send American troops 
to the number of a quarter million into such action as may be taking 
place in Korea without action by the Congress of the United States 
and declaration of war ? 
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Secretary AcuEson. It is very hard to try to see what would have 
happened if one of the great elements of our foreign policy were not 
in existence; that is, the United Nations. But I ‘believe, as a theo- 
retical question, the President did have that power; yes, sir. 


PRESIDENT AS UN AGENT 


Senator Gizerre. Now, before, on the 30th of June when the Presi- 

dent stated that he had sent forces to cover and support Korean 
troops and that he had ordered the United States forces to strengthen 
the Philippines, to give military assistance to the Philippine “Gov- 
ernment, and so forth, in what capacity would you say he was acting 
at that time? 

Secretary Acnerson. In the same way that I have just described to 
you. 

Senator Giuierre. Not as agent of the United Nations? 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, | do not think the President has acted 
as the agent of the United Nations until the United Nations asked 
the United States to set up the unified command; in that respect we 
are exercising some functions which they asked us to. 

Senator GitLeTre. But that was on the 7th of July. 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir; but, as I said, he was not acting as 
the agent of the United Nations in any way until the United Nations 
asked him to act as agent, but he was, on the 30th, acting in the way 
that you and I have just been going over; that is, he had his power 
and authority as President and Commander in Chief, and he was exer- 
cising those powers to try and carry out the purposes laid down in the 
resolutions of the 25th and the 27th of June. 


UN MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


Senator Gituerre. Now, if we are acting, as you stated, under the 
authority and under the aegis of the United Nations, it goes without 
saying that we should abide by the rules laid down by the United 
Nations Security Council; is that not true? 

Secretary ACHESON. Well, we have always attempted to act in a way 
thoroughly in accordance with the resolutions of the United Nations. 

Senator Giiterre. Well, I call your attention to article 46 of the 
United Nations Charter : 


Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

There shall be established a Military Staff Committee to advise and assist 
the Security Council on all questions relating to the Security Council’s military 
requirements— 


on all questions of this type— 


The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under the Security Council 
for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal of the 
Security Council. 


Has such a committee been set up in the United Nations to your 
knowledge? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe that there was—it is not now—a 
military staff committee which worked for a long time on trying to 
set up as a permanent organization the armed forces referred to in 
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those paragraphs of the Charter. That effort to set up those forces 
was, as you recall, blocked by the Soviet Union, so that those forces 
were never set up; and, therefore, they have never had a staff to direct 
them, because they never existed. 


UNITED STATES ACTING AS THE UNIFIED COMMAND 


Senator Giitterre. But under that United Nations Charter under 
which we are acting, the Security Council, whether with-a Military 
Staff Committee or not, is the responsible authority for directing the 
forces of the United Nations engaged in this project or in a similar 
project. Is that not true? 

Secretary Acngrson. It might well have been if the forces contem- 
plated there had been set up. But the Security Council, knowing that 
those forces had not been set up and, therefore, that the whole staff 
arrangements contemplated in this Charter had not been able to be 
put into existence, asked the United States Government to furnish 
the direction of those forces by acting as the unified command, and 
the United States Government accepted that responsibility and is 
now acting as the unified command. 

Senator Guerr E. Well, but that is under the third directive; that 
was July 7—was it not—when they asked the contributing nations 
to contribute forces to a unified command and asked the United States 
to name a commander ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes. 

Senator Gititerre. That is the directive ? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct. 

Senator Giutterre. Is there anything in that directive which clothes 
the United States independently of the Securi ity Council with authori- 
ty to direct those forces ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. This says: 


Recommends that all Members providing military forces and other assistance 
pursuant to aforesaid Security Council resolution make such forces and other 
assistance available to a unified command under the United States. 

Requests the United States to designate the commander of such forces. 

Authorizes the unified command at its discretion to use the United Nations 
flag in the course of operations against North Korean forces concurrently with 
the flags of the various nations participating. 

Requests the United States to provide the Security Council with reports as 
appropriate on the course of action taken under the unified command. 

I think that gives, and was intended to give, the United States the 
full function of command. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, that answers the question I was about to 
ask you. It is your interpretation that that directive under that July 
7 date clothed the United States of America with full power, a dele- 
gation of power from the Security Council to direct the war opera- 
tion in Korea. It is subject to a report to the Security Council and 
nothing more. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, the command function was given to the 
United States, yes, sir. 


UNITED STATES ADHERENCE TO UN RESOLUTIONS 


Senator Gitietrr. And it is also your interpretation that the 
United States without an interposition of the Security Council or its 
agents can change the character of the war, can expand the war or 
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contract the war in any way it sees fit, subject only to report of what 
it has done. 

Secretary Acneson. I don’t make that contention at all, sir. I have 
said that what the United States has been trying to do and what the 
resolution of July 7 again referred to was to give prompt and vigor- 
ous support to the resolutions of the 25th and 27th of June 1950 
to assist the Republic of Korea in defending itself against armed 
attack, and thus restore international peace and security in the area. 

Now the military aspects of that campaign fall under the command 
direction, and if it becomes necessary in the military conduct of the 
war to move here or there or respond to this or that attack, then the 
command has that authority. 

Senator Giterre. It is your interpretation that we have that 
authority, that we do not have to do more than to report what we 
have done? 

Secretary Acneson. In accordance with what I have just said. I 
have tried to make that clear. 

Senator Guerre. Then why, Mr. Secretary, did you when you 
were contemplating the question of hot pursuit, when you were con- 
templating the question of blockade, take it up with the other nations? 
Was it a matter of courtesy or a matter of obligation ? 

Secretary AcHEson. Well, it is very important that in carrying out 
this campaign we have the enthusiastic and warm support of all those 
who are taking part in it, and therefore we have endeavored to keep 
in closest touch, closest consultation with them, and have a very con- 
tinuous exchange of ideas and advice back and forth. 

Senator Gitterre. Also then according to that interpretation of 
yours, we could take such action as we saw fit to close the war, to take 
the initial steps toward an armistice or any other treaty of closin 
hostilities without referring it to the Security Council of the United 
Nations? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, the Security Council, or rather the Gen- 
eral Assembly—the Security Council has not been able to act on this 
question because there was a resolution introduced which was vetoed 
by the Russians, and therefore the Security Council has been unable 
to act. 

There have been resolutions of the General Assembly which make 
clear the course that the General Assembly thinks is wise, and the 
United States is endeavoring to follow the course which has tremen- 
dous international support and is not contemplating taking unilateral 
steps of its own. 

Senator Guerre. Well, the Assembly action of course is purely 
advisory, it is not binding. 

Secretary AcueEson. This is not binding, but it is very important. 
It is a recommendation of the very greatest importance. 

Senator Gutterre. It would be persuasive. 

Secretary Acuerson. It would ce more than persuasive. It is a 
very important act indeed. 


UNITED STATES AUTHORITY TO TERMINATE KOREAN WAR 


Senator Gitterre. Then may I go back to my question, and at the 
risk of seeming unpleasant, I will ask you again: 
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Do we have, in your interpretation, the authority to take action 
to close the Korean War without submitting it to the United Nations? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I don’t know “what you mean by taking 
action to close the Korean War. 

Senator Giuterre. I mean an action to arrange an armistice, an 
action to arrange a peace treaty, or negotiation for the cessation of hos- 
tilities—any of these actions. 

Do we have the right to do it without submitting it to the United 
Nations? 

Secretary Acurson. I should think the Unified Command would 
have the right, if it wished to, to bring about an armistice. I think 
it has that right. 

I doubt whether the military command would undertake to work 
out a solution of the political problems of Korea. I don’t think that 
is covered under the heading of command function in the military 
field. 

I think that the United States, as the military command, would 
consult in the closest possible way with its colleagues in this oper- 
ation before making proposals about an armistice or before accepting 
proposals regarding an armistice which have been put forward by 
the other side. 

Senator Gititerre. I thank you, Mr. Secretary. I may say that I 
deplore your interpretation and repudiate it personally, but I thank 
you very much. 

Senator Witey. There are differences, aren’t there ? 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Flanders. 


MAC ARTHUR PLAN RELATIVE TO STARTING WORLD WAR IIT 


Senator Firanprrs. Mr. Secretary, all the witnesses who have ap- 
peared before us have emphasized the danger of starting world war IT 
if all of General MacArthur’s proposals were adopted. Some of 
them have been adopted. 

This leaves unadopted the naval blockade of the Chinese coast, 
taking the wraps otf Chiang Kai-shek’s army, such operations on the 
mainland as he may elect, and the bombing of Manchuria. 

In previous testimony you have indicated the procedural and other 
difficulties in the way of a naval blockade. I don’t remember that you 
have indicated that in any event such action would necessarily tend 
to start world war ITI. 

That leaves the release of the troops on Formosa for operations on 
the mainland and the bombing of Manchuria as two steps which might 
start world war III. 

Am I correct in the assumption that in the point of view of the 
administration the bombing of Manchuria is the more to be feared 
of these two? 

Secretary Acueson. It would have much more of a tendency to 
bring on a general enlargement of hostilities. 

Senator FLANpERs. Before raising the uae as to whether there 
may not be an equally serious risk, ‘though of a different sort, in our 
present policy, 1 would like to get a little clearer idea as to what 
our policy is. 
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MILITARY AND POLITICAL POLICY IN KOREA 


Every witness in these hearings has been asked several times about 
the significance of the thirty-eighth parallel in our military and politi- 
cal ease 

The replies at al! times have been in well-chosen words and impres- 
sive to the ear. When, however, they come to be read in cold print, 
they have seemed to me to be quite empty of real meaning. 

The nearest approach I have seen to anything like information on 
this subject is to be found in a colloquy between yourself and Senator 
Smith last Saturday forenoon. } 

I wish to refresh your memory and mine by reading a portion of 
that colloquy : 

Question. Now, I am not quite clear in my mind yet from the testimony, Mr. 
Secretary, as to our present objectives in Korea. Let me put the question this 
way: 

Do we consider the objective of the United Nations in Korea the restoration 
of the preaggression status of Korea or the unification of the entire eountry? 

Answer. Well, I tried to make that clear yesterday, Senator. I am glad to 
go over it again. 

Question. I think it is so important that it is well to reiterate it, because I 
am not quite clear yet what we are driving at there. 

Answer. What I said yesterday was that the military objectives of the United 
Nations forces in Korea are to repel the armed attack which took place against 
the Republic of Korea and to restore peace and security in the area. 

That is what they are trying to do with military force. 

Question. Could I ask you right there—when you say “the area,” that is the 
trouble. Do you mean the area below the thirty-eighth parallel, which is the 
South Korean part of it, or the entire Korean area? 

Answer. If you are going to restore peace and security you have got to restore 
it in the area. You have not restored peace and security if there are people on 
the other side coming over and fighting you. You have to try and stop that con- 
dition of fighting and war that is going on. 

That is the end of the quotation. You, then, Mr. Secretary, go on 
to discuss the long-time political objective of the United Nations, 
which is much more clear than the immediate military objective seems 
to be. 

As Senator Smith indicated, the definition of our military policy 
hinges on your meaning when you use the word “area.” 

When I read that colloquy, I assumed that it meant that the orders 
given to General Ridgway and through him to General Van Fleet, 
are to clear of hostile forces the area south of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
and to preserve freedom of action in such an area north of the parallel 
as would give assurance that South Korea was kept clear. Is my as- 
sumption correct ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Would you read your question part again ? 

Senator Fianpers. This last is my—lI indicated when my quotation 
ended. Do you want me to read it over again ? 

Secretary AcnEson. Just the part where you asked me a question. 

Senator Fianprers. When I read that colloquy, I assumed that it 
meant that the orders given to General Ridgway, and through him to 

T . “ 
General Van Fleet, are to clear of hostile forces the area south of the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and to preserve freedom of action in such an 
area north of the parallel as would give assurance that South Korea 
was kept clear. Is my assumption correct? 
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Secretary Acueson. I don’t know that I can recall, or state, whether 
it has been stated here, what the precise military instructions are 
which have been given to Generals Ridgway and Van Fleet. 

The purpose of whatever instructions have been given to them is to 
defeat the attacks which are being made on Korea ; to repel, in as effect- 
ive a Way as we can possible do it, the attacks w hich are being made on 
Korea; and to take such militar y action, either north or south of the 
part allel, as we may need to do to bring about the conclusion of this 
campaign, with failure on the part of the Chinese, and success on our 
part, to repulse attacks on the Republic of Korea, sir. 

Senator Fianvers. Now, by the “Republic of Korea,” do you mean 
the Republic of Korea as it existed south of the thirty-eighth parallel ? 

Secretary AcuEson. That is the Republic of Korea. 

Senator Fianpers. That is the Republic of Korea? 

Secretary Acugrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Franpers. Then I would judge that my assumption is cor- 
rect. 


MILITARY SIGNIFICANCE OF THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


I wonder if it is correct to say, as did more than one of the witnesses 
from the Department of Defense, that the thirty-eighth parallel has 
no military significance; if the military task is to keep the country 
south of that parallel clear of hostile forces, it would seem to me that 
it has a definite military significance. 

Now, our present policy as described—is it an old policy, or a new 
one ¢ 

Is it one which was delivered to General MacArthur, or has it been 
adopted since ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Well, the instructions which go to the com- 
mander in the field have a great deal to do with the situation that that 
commander is facing. 

General MacArthur’s position which existed in early October, was 
very different from the situation that exists now. 

After the Inchon landings, the United Nations forces had cut the 
North Korean armies in two, so that one part of that army was 
retreating north of the thirty-eighth parallel, toward its capital in 
on section ; and toward the east coast in another; and a very con- 
siderable body was trapped in South Korea. 

And, the instructions which were given had to do with the reduction 
of both of those forces. 

Part of his effort had to go toward capturing the troops left in 
the south, which I believe amounted to pretty close to 100,000 men, 
if not more. 

The main question that arose in the north was what he should do 
in regard to forces which were retreating northward, and the sound 
military decision was made, I believe, that if he could pursue those 
forces and either surround them and get their surrender or destroy’ 
them as a military unit, he would have accomplished a great stroke 
both in repulsing the attack which was made on the Republic of 
Korea and in opening the way for a political reunification of Korea, 
and that is what General MacArthur undertook to do. Then the 
Chinese Communists came in and created a different military situa- 
tion—and that was testified to at very considerable length. 
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Senator FLanpers. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acurson. And therefore the task which General Ridg- 
way can now carry out, being faced with a very numerous enemy, 
is different from what General MacArthur could have carried out 
in October 1950. 

Senator Fianpers. Under the existing conditions General Mac- 
Arthur then did not violate instructions in his advance to the borders. 
of Manchuria ? 

Secretary Acurson. Not as far as I know. There has been dis- 
cussion as to whether or not some of his actions were in accordance 
with the interpretation of the plans that the military had in mind, 
but that is out of my field, and I do not know of it. 


CHANGING NATURE OF KOREAN MILITARY TASK 


Senator FLanpers. Now, with the military task at present confined 
in general terms to keeping South Korea clear of hostile forces, the 
military commander would have a large measure of the freedom of 
action necessary to accomplish it. He can occupy positions north of 
the parallel; he can range freely with bombers and observation planes 
in North Korea; he can watch the movement of troops and supplies 
and he can disrupt communications and destroy personnel and ma- 
tériel as far as the ability of our Air Force and the conditions of the 
weather permit him. 

The assumption is, I take it, that this can and will be continued 
indefinitely until the Communist Chinese government gets sick of it. 

Now, here is where the element of risk comes into it. When this 
limited objective is adopted and carried out, what reason is there to 
believe that the Chinese will get sick of it ? 

We hear from time to time that the flower of their army is destroyed, 
and then there is the advance to the parallel and we find a new and 
fit and well-organized resistance. 

Is it not then pure assumption that that will end at the second 
foray or the fifth or the tenth or the twentieth ? 

Secretary Acuerson. No, sir; it is not pure assumption. It is a 
reasoning from all the facts available that this is the best course that 
we can follow in bringing about the result desired and force a settle- 
ment of this situation so that there will be peace in that area and that 
these attacks will not be resumed. 

Senator FLanpers. Are we not dealing with a government which, 
like the Soviet Government, has no interest in individual lives and 
takes no account of mass slaughter in obtaining its objectives ? 

If we combine this with a free flow of matériel from Soviet sources, 
must we not assume this to be a war of attrition which is without 
visible limits? 

Secretary Acnueson. No, sir; I wouldn’t reach those conclusions. 
I do not think that there is certainly a free flow, and I don’t believe 
there is an unlimited flow of matériel, and I think that the military 
testimony is pretty clear that the quality of the Chinese armies is 
suffering very severely at the present time. 

It is quite true that I believe that the government does not care 
about individual lives, but I think it will be concerned about the 
destruction of its trained armies and the loss of its matériel. 
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Senator Fianpers. Do you not feel, however, that even though we 
can say these are reasonable assumptions, they are nevertheless as- 
sumptions ¢ 

Secretary Acugson. Well, I don’t think they are—I don’t want to 
quibble about words. They are conclusions which you reach from all 
the information that you have. They are obviously not facts because 
they are in the nature of conclusions as to future situations. 


PLANNED REDUCTION IN POPULATION 


Senator FLanpers. Now it has been rumored, how authentically I 
do not know, that the program of the Communist government of 
China includes a planned reduction in its population by 10,000,000 
or so. Have you heard that rumor ? 

Secretary AcurEson. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Fianprrs. It is said to have been incorporated in an official 
Chinese Communist program. I assume, again assuming, either that 
that program does not exist or you would have seen it. 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, I don’t know that either assumption is 
correct. 

Senator FLanpers. Certainly the sending of grain from China to 
India, as I understand has recently been done, means the saving of 
lives in India and the destruction of lives in China. 

Why would not such a campaign as is being carried out in Korea 
perhaps fit in the Communist China’s policy and program all too 
neatly to be comfortable for us, and is there not here a measure which 
must be reckoned with, directed particularly against our human re- 
sources ¢ 

Must not our administration give the most serious thought to bal- 
ancing between these objectives and existing risks of the kind I have 
just been suggesting on the one hand, and the less obvious risks of 
starting world war III on the other ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir; I do not believe that if the Chinese 
Government was intent on reducing its population, it would pick out 
its army as the place to start. There would be easier and more profit- 
able ways of ceteakaar the population than that. 

Senator Fianpers. But still the point that I was making in this 
question was the fact on the one hand—I think we must call it a fact— 
that the Chinese government is more or less calloused about the loss 
of men and the danger to us in that point of view in an extended war 
of attrition, that these are existing risks on the one hand and what 
seemed to me to be the less obvious risks of starting world war III on 
the other. 

This war of attrition really touches us on our most tender spot, and 
that is the lives of our young men, and it should lead us, it seems 
to me, to consider other alternatives for changing the character of the 
conflict, if it is possible. 


RISKS OF STARTING WORLD WAR III 


Now it would seem to me that General MacArthur’s proposals for 
bombing Manchuria can be interpreted and executed in a way which 
involves a minimum risk of starting world war III. 

Freedom to maneuver, to observe, and to bomb in North Korea is 
essential to the protection of South Korea. Should we decide that 
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it is desirable to clear all of Korea of Communist forces—and I am 
afraid that the conclusion will be borne in upon us more and more 

strongly as the month go by—all that would seem to be required would 
be that we have in Manchuria the same freedom of maneuver in the 
air, and perhaps in the air alone, not on land, to make our protection 
of the whole of Korea possible. 

In other words, we would extend to Manchuria the same kind and 
degree of freedom that we now have in North Korea for the protection 
of South Korea. 

It seems to me to be foolish to talk about invading the mainland 
of China when the military objectives can be stated in so much more 
limited terms. 

It would also seem that it would be foolish to assume that such 
a limited undertaking would start world war III. Communist China 
is fighting against us an unlimited war. They hit us with all their 
force wherever they find us. If we undertake only those military 
operations which hamper or prevent Chinese operations in North 
Korea, it would seem to me that there is not the slightest excuse for 
any nation to assume that we are provoking such a “direct attack on 
the total sources of Communist power in C hina, Siberi ia, or elsewhere. 

It strikes me we are in a rather silly position and that more re- 
source and enterprise would diminish the serious risk of the war of 
attrition to which we are presently subjected without materially 
increasing the risk of starting world war ITI. 


LIMITED EXTENSION OF WAR AREA 


Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like your observations on this pos- 
sibility of a limited ‘extension of the area of conflict which would 
simply extend to the territory north of North Korea the same type of 
action that we are now using in the territory north of South Korea. 

Secretary AcrEson. Senator F landers, I have discussed that at con- 
siderable length several times. I think T can sum it up by saying that. 
T regret that I cannot agree with you that to undertake air activity 
against Manchuria would not produce the gravest risk of extension 
of this war throughout the Far East and very possibly throughout the 
world. A catastrophe of that sort would be so terrible for our own 
country and for all those associated with us that we cannot undertake 
that very grave risk. 

Senator Fianpers. I have not, however, in your previous testimony 
seen any indication that you were thinking of an extension of the 
militar ‘vy operations which would be in their nature tactical rather than 
strategic, and that is the point that I am trying to make—that there 
is a possibility of extending operations short of lar ge-scale strategic 
operations. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I don’t believe that either the Chinese 
or the Russians would be very much impressed with a difference be- 
tween the words “tactical” and “strategical.” 

The point is, are you or are you not going to attack Manchuria? 
And if you do attack Manchuri la, you can say, of course, we are only 
doing this in a limited way, but that doesn’t assure that the other 
people are going to deal with it in a limited way. 

It seems to me that sets in operation a chain of events, which in all 
likelihood would spread to general war. 
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Senator Fianvers. I asked for your point of view, Mr. Secretary, 
and I think I have it quite clearly. I would only ask that you do think 
and continue to think—as I am sure that you do—of the serious risks 
of our present campaign of action so far as its effects on American 
manpower are concerned. 

Secretary Acuxson. We have those constantly before us. 

Senator Franpers. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Chairman Russe.t. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. Did I understand you are going to close at 12 
o'clock ? 

POSSIBLE NEED TO RECALL WITNESS 


Chairman Russetx. I said at 12 or shortly thereafter. I thought 
if some Senator was within 10 or 15 minutes of the conclusion of his 
questions, we might let him continue, but I didn’t intend to take up 
‘any new examination after 12 o’clock. 

Senator Brewster. I am somewhat overawed with the responsibil- 
ity of even questioning the Secretary, as I have contemplated in the 
last 24 hours the bie of any adequate presentation of the vary- 
ing points of view. 

| would deem it most helpful, both for the committees and the Con- 
gress and the country, if lage were time to digest properly the im- 
plications of the Secretary’s statement, rather than more or less incur 
the necessity of shooting from the hip as a result of the very ample 
resources the Secretary has in his prepared statement and the very 

eat intelligence and competence in his field and the necessarily 
SE centars preparation we can have. 

I will not presume to speak regarding the other members, because 
I am the junior member of all the 26 here, so perhaps my inadequacies 
in the matter apply to a considerably lesser degree than the remaining 
members—certainly those who have served for a long time. 

I say that in order to explain why I wish for a few days at least to 
look the records over and if my questions, which I ask now, because 
I may not have an opportunity later, reveal limitations, I must simply 
ask your pardon on that account. 

Chairman Russet. The Chair wishes to repeat again that—this 
is perhaps the most: repetitious statement in the entire record that is 
replete with repetition—that every Senator on this committee will have 
an opportunity to ask any questions he desires of any witness. 

Of course, I would be less than frank if I were to agree with the 
apparent implication of the Senator’s statement that we should recess 
the hearings now to give members of the committee an opportunity to 
study the record. 

I do not think that would be appropriate action; but any Senator, 
however, has the right to move for a recess if he wishes at any time in 
the future that they see fit, and I might observe that I have never seen 
the Senator from Maine at a loss before, and I am sitting here in anxi- 
ous anticipation of his questions that will show such a lack of know!- 
edge of all of the matters that are involved in this hearing. 

Senator Brewster. I appreciate the statement of the chairman, but 
I am also very much impressed with the awful possibilities that I am 
not fulfilling completely adequately our own responsibilities. 
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I did notice that the chairman, according to a quotation in the paper, 
expected that the Secretary would conclude on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day. That may well be. 

Chiivinai Russet. Well, the chair has made no such statement 
whatever. He has expressed the hope that the Secretary would con- 
clude, and that is as far as I have gone with any witness that has been 
before this committee. 

I have expressed the hope that by Wednesday or Thursday we might 
have concluded hearing the Secretary; and if any members of the 
committee still have questions after Wednesday or Thursday or Fri- 
day or Saturday or next Monday, we will proceed with the examina- 
tion of the Secretary. 

Senator Brewster. Will it be in order, possibly—— 

Chairman Russetu. I might say that the Senator does not entirely 
extinguish my hope that I might at least enjoy it, whether it ever comes 
to fruition or not. [Laughter]. 

Senator Brewster. Will it be in order, possibly—because, I think, 
everyone would conclude that the Secretary is as important a witness 
as we have had before the committee, that it might be possible, if one 
member, at Jeast, who feels his inadequacy, should be permitted before 
the hearing is concluded, to possibly ask the return of the Secretary for 
further comment ¢ 

Chairman Russetx. Of course, the committee has the authority to 
recall any witness that they may desire and I have taken occasion to 
advise every witness who has been here that the committee did retain 
that right, and that any witness might be recalled to the stand if the 
committee deems it proper to do so. 


CHINESE AID AFTER LIFTING OF EMBARGO 


Senator Brewster. On the matter of aid, Mr. Secretary, I was the 
one who asked you yesterday about the amount of aid that was fur- 
nished after the lifting of the embargo. 

I think you covered that fairly well in your statement here this 
morning. I base that on the fact that, as I recall it, General Marshall 
had testified that after this embargo—from August 1946 to May 1947— 
was lifted, there was a period of aproximately 10 months, when it did 
not prove practicable for very large shipments to be made. That is 
apparently supported by your statement, aside from the 130,000,000 
rounds of ammunition to which you alluded. 

I gather from the transcript, of which I now have a copy, and of 
your statement this morning, that most of the additional aid did go 
after the first of January 1948, so that for a period from August 
1946 to January 1, 1948, the shipments were extremely limited, aside 
from this 130,000,000 rounds of ammunition, of which you spoke. Is 
that a fair summary ? 

Secretary Acueson. I am looking over the things I reported, Sen- 
ator Brewster, this morning. On July 14 and August 11, 1947, 130,- 
000,000 rounds of ammunition were shipped. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson. In July 1947, the Chinese sought to purchase 
some C-47’s; they actually did purchase 147 C-46’s on December 22, 
1946. 

Senator Brewster. That is—purchased ? 
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Secretary Acurson. They purchased them. 
Senator Brewster. I was asking about shipments, and of course 
that is practically January 1. 

Secretary Acurson. The only shipments here, that I have, before 
January, 1948, are the 130 million rounds. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson. And the 150 C-46’s, if they were shipped when 
they were purchased. 

I don’t know when they were shipped. 

Senator Brewsrer. That was December 22. 

Secretary AcHEson. Twenty-second. 

Senator Brewster. Yes; so that that is practically the first, so my 
statement is substantially correct ? 
Secretary Acurson. It seems to be. 













































TWO BILLION OF AID TO CHINA 





Senator Brewster. There have been certain cliches, I think they 
term them, that have ramified throughout all this, to embarrass both 
sides of the discussion, and the one most frequently reiterated by the 
ones who supported the administration is this “two billion of aid to 
China,” subsequent to VJ-day. 

I think an examination of both the white paper, and your state- 
ments, indicate more recent evidence that the assumption that that 
was military aid has never been stated by you, at any rate, or by any 
responsible authority, is that correct ? 

Secretary Acurson. I think it has all been set out in the white 

aper. 

° Senator Brewster. Yes; so that you had to deduct—and even after 
you reduce that figure to the $747 million, of that amount $335 million 
was services and expenses in the transportation of the forces there 
in China, so that that reduced it to some $430 million? 

Secretary Acneson. I don’t carry these figures in my mind, Sena- 
tor Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. And then, in the breakdown of that, you got 
into a further reduction as to how far it contributed to the military po- 
tential. 

On March 15, 1949, in a letter to Chairman Connally, after using 
the two billion figure, which runs through all these discussions, you 
said : 

While the Chinese Communists have captured the major portion of military 
supplies, exclusive of ammunition, furnished the Chinese Government by the 
United States since VJ-day. 

That is very interesting because I assume that matériel of almost 
every character isn’t much use without ammunition. I guess you 
and I are both sufficient military experts to appreciate the desirability 
of ammunition. 


CHINESE SUPPLY OF AMMUNITION 





Secretary Acuerson. I think ammunition is very important in a 
military operation. 

Senator Brewster. Very important? 
Secretary AcueEson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Brewster. I think that General Stilwell said in a quotation 
on his part, or rather in his own typical eet, for expression, that 
what the Chinese people needed was bullets. As I remember it, he 
is quoted to have said in one of his more truculent moods—that from 
the start of the Japanese aggression the prime need of the Chinese 
Nationalist Army has been, in the words of General Stilwell, “Bullets, 
damn it, just bullets.” 

Now, is it not fair to say that in an appraisal of this aid that to the 
extent that the Nationalist Army suffered from a lack of ammunition 
it is a little unfair to criticize them for losing their equipment that 
they did not have any bullets to shoot ? 

Sebretary Acuerson. I am not aware that the Nationalist Army suf- 
fered for lack of ammunition. 

Senator Brewster. You are not? 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir. I think that General Barr stated the 
opposite. 

Senator Brewster. And is that entirely adequate, as far as you were 
concerned ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. I think General Barr stated the facts, as I 
understood it. 

Senator Brewster. Are you familiar with the fact that Colonel 
L. B. Moody, United States Army, an Ordnance Corps officer now 
retired, made a study of aid to China with one of our missions? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Brewster. Never heard of it? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Well, he stated on April 11, 1950, in a speech 
here in Washington that the inevitable defeat of the Nationalist 
Army was due to their deficit in these items of infantry weapons and 
especially ammunition and the Communist superiority in these items 
resulting from persistent United States action. 

You would not consider that was a fair statement of the situation ? 

Secretary Acuerson. No, sir; I would not. 

I find that in answering your question earlier about materials turned 
over—lI started with May 26. Prior to May 26, in April and May 
the United States Marines—— 

Senator Brewster. What year? 

Secretary Acuerson. 1948, when the marines withdrew, they turned 
over large quantities of small arms and artillery ammunition rather 
than evacuate it with them when they were ordered to withdraw from 
North China. I should have put that in. 

Senator Brewster. I think that was artillery ammunition. 

Secretary Acuxrson. Small arms and artillery ammunition. 

Senator Brewster. I remember ammunition—I emphasize am- 
munition. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, it says “small arms and artillery ammu- 
nition.” It is ammunition for small arms and artillery. 

Senator Brewster. Well, I am not quite sure whether that means 
small arms ammunition or not. It may or may not. 

Secretary Acuegson. It is my understanding that is what it is. 

Senator Brewster. All right. Now, and I quote, Colonel Moody 
went on to say: 

It is obvious that military aid means to the Chinese infantry weapons and 
ammunition above all else, and it is precisely these items which the United 
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States has consistently denied, delayed, or limited. Only passing reference will 
be made to the billions of moldy. cigarettes, blown-up guns and junk bombs 
and disabled vehicles from the Pacific islands, which have been totaled up 
with other real or alleged aid in various State Department, Communist and 
leftist statements to create the impression that we have furnished the Nation- 
alist Government with hundreds of millions or even billions of dollars worth of 
useful fighting equipment. From the start of Japanese aggression— 


and this has the quotation made in the language of General Stilwell— 
the prime need has been “bullets, damn it, just bullets.” 


Now you disagreed fundamentally with that statement, I gather, 
of Colonel Moody ? 
Secretary Acuegson. I disagreed with it, yes, sir. 


FIGHTING QUALITY OF CHINESE NATIONALISTS 


Senator Brewster. Yes. I say you disagreed with that. Now, 
there has also been the persistent report that the Nationalist armies 
would not fight. Hasn’t that been a rather widely spread report? 

Secretary Acueson. I think I went over that in some detail as to 
the operations in "48 and the early part of °49. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. Now, are you familiar with the statement 
of General Mao as to the casualties of the Chinese Communists in 
their movements south ? 

Secretary Acurson. General Barr? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Secretary Acueson. No, I haven’t got that. 

Senator Brewster. I will ask you how to pronounce M-a-o officially. 

Secretary Acurson. The head of the Chinese? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson. Mao Tse-tung. 

Senator Brewster. Very well, Mao Tse-tung. Are you familiar 
with his statement as to the Communist casualties in the conflict with 
the Nationalist troops? 

Secretary Acugson. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. That has never come to your attention? 

ont Acueson. I don’t say that it never has. I am not familiar 
with it. 

Senator Brewster. At any rate, if it did, it never impressed you? 

Secretary Acueson. It may have impressed me. I am not familiar 
with it now. 

Senator Brewster. Well, it impressed me very greatly as it seemed 
to be bringing such questions up as the contention of the fighting 
quality of the Nationalists. His statement was that in the 3 years 
of civil war from July 1946 to July 1949—that is the 3 years covered 
iM this period—the number of their killed and wounded was 1,233,600. 

ow does that impress you at all? 

ed, Acnerson. If that was true, that would be heavy cas- 
ualties. 

Senator Brewster. Well, do you think that General Mao Tse-tung 
might exaggerate his losses ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. It is quite possible; yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. That has not been the policy of our Government, 
has it, in concéaling the nonbattle casualties for 10amonths from us? 
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Secretary Acugson. Our Government hasn’t concealed nonbattle 
casualties. 

Senator Brewster. They were never revealed until the past week 
under the examination of this committee, but I realize that is not under 
your jurisdiction. Do you then question the possible accuracy of 
General Mao Tse-tung’s statement ? 

Secretary Acuxgson. I should have doubt about it; yes, sir. 

ae Brewster. And for what purpose would he exaggerate 
that 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t know. 

Senator Brewster. You do not have any motive why he would 
exaggerate it, but you think he may have? 

Secretary AcuEson. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. Is it something you would not like to believe. 

Secretary AcHeson. Something that he would not like to? 

Senator Brewster. No, that you would not like to believe. 

Secretary Acueson. No. I would believe it if it were true. 

Senator Brewster. I asked whether you would like to believe it. 

Secretary Acueson. I would like to believe whatever the truth is, 
yes, certainly. 

Senator Brewster. Well, would it embarrass you at all if the 
Chinese Nationalist troops had accounted for 1,223,000 casualties dur- 
ing the period that you are undertaking to prove to us that they would 
not fight? Would that embarrass you at all? 

Secretary Acugrson. Not the slightest bit. 

Senator Brewster. Not the slightest ¢ 

Secretary Acnxrson. No, sir. It would surprise me a great deal. 

Senator Brewster. The most amazing thing, Mr. Secretary, is that 
this has never come to your attention. I can’t understand how one 
in your responsible position with a statement of that character might 
at least have taken some means to determine whether it is true. 

If it is true, then much of what you have been telling us is well 
calculated to deceive the American people. Would you agree to that? 

Secretary Acneson. What I have been telling you, sir, is the reports 
made by the American military mission in China. 

Senator Brewster. Have they ever reported the Chinese Com- 
munist casualties ? 

Secretary Acuzson. Not that I know of. 

Senator Brewster. Have they ever reported the Chinese Nationalist 
casualties ? 

Secretary Acueson. I have no recollection of it. 


ORIGIN OF CHINESE NATIONALIST EQUIPMENT 


Senator Brewster. Now, referring to this Marine episode, of which 
you speak, Colonel Moody estimated that when they left there the 
items you speak of gave a 6-day supply, to the Nationalists, for their 
.30-caliber weapons. That is his estimate of this item of which you 
speak, namely, what the marines left. 

Do you have any knowledge whether or not that would be a correct 
estimate ? 

Secretary Acuxson. I ean get from the Defense Department exactly 
what was turned over if you wish. 
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Senator Brewster. Colonel Moody calculates that in December 1947 
at the normal rate of use, the total ammunition in possession of the 
Nationalists was sufficient for only 22 days in the case of Chinese 
7.92-millimeter weapons and for 36 days in the case of their .30-caliber 
United States guns. 

You have no knowledge, I suppose, as to whether or not that is 
correct 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir, I have no knowledge. 

Senator Brewster. Now you are familiar with the fact that much 
of the Chinese Nationalist equipment was of German origin in the 
early days of the war, are you not? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t know what it was in the early days 
of the war. 

Senator Brewster. Did you not know that the Germans had orig- 
inally furnished, supplied, and equipped the Chinese Nationalists? 

Secretary Acueson. I knew there were German officers serving there 
with the Chinesse Nationalist Army in the 27-37 period. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. And that even in Chungking, as our 
Ambassador Gauss reported when he returned, reported to me at 
least, the guns which were protecting Chungking, the antiaircraft 
guns, were of German origin, and German ammunition, and the bombs 
which were dropping on Chungking were of American origin, Amer- 
ican scrap iron, and American gasoline. That impressed itself very 
much on me. 

Now at the close, with much of the military material of German 
origin, the question was raised about the transit of very considerable 
quantities of the German equipment that we captured after VE-day, 
after Germany surrendered, to the Chinese. Are you familiar with 
any of the discussions surrounding that ? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir, I am not. 

Senator Brewster. That never came to your attention? 

Secretary Acurson. No. 

Senator Brewster. Were you in the Department at that time—1945 ? 

Secretary Acueson. What time? 

Senator Brewster. 1945. April 1945. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, I was in the Department at that time. 

Senator Brewster. Do you know whether any of that was ever for- 
warded from our supplies we had in Germany ? 

Secretary Acneson. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator Brewster. I discussed that personally with both General 
Somervell and General Eisenhower at that time, right after the sur- 
render when the Truman committee was looking into the matter, and 
apparently none of that ever got to China, though it seemed a rather 
obvious opportunity. 

Are you familiar with the fact that a consignment of 20,000 rifles 
had actually left a German port for China, but was stopped en route 
by an order signed by Lauchlin Currie on White House stationery for- 
bidding any such aid to China? Have you any familiarity with that? 

Secretary Acnrson. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Never heard of it? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. I would be interested to have you see what the 
records would indicate regarding that. 
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Senator McManon. What is the date of that? 

Secretary Acnrson. If you will tell me the date of this letter, I will 
have it looked up. 

Senator Brewster. It was following VE-day and the shipment was 
urgently recommended by General Wedemeyer and approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary Acueson. If you could tell me where to look—where does 
this information come to you from? 

Senator Brewster. I am quoting now from the book by Frieda 
Utley on the China Story; and she, I think, has proven to be a fairly 
reliable informant on some of the things that were going on. So I 
assume it is adequately documented. It would seem to me that the 
recommendation by General Wedemeyer and the approval by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff following VE-day might be a sufficient identification of 
the period. 

I know I discussed it in the latter part of May and June 1945, in 
Paris with General Eisenhower. 


LEND-LEASE SUPPLIES FROM INDIA TO CHINA 


Now, are you familiar with the shipment of lend-lease supplies from 
India to China? That has been discussed a great deal in the press. 
Are you familiar with that episode ? 

Secretary Acueson. In a general way. I knew about the supplies 
which were going over the Burma Road and being flown in. 

Senator Brewster. I am speaking now of the time following VJ- 
day. They were shipping these around by ship, very large quantities 
of this equipment, which were ultimately dumped at sea. Are you 
familiar with that? 

Secretary Acugson. No. 

Senator Brewster. You seem to have been somewhat better briefed 
on the side of the case which would support your thesis rather than the 
other. I do think these charges are worthy of some attention and 
explanation if there is one regarding them. 


AMMUNITION TRANSFER ON PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Now, in the transfer of the ammunition on the Pacific islands, 
Colonel Moody’s analysis shows that of the total offered, only 3 per- 
cent was of the required Ground Force types, and only 2 percent of 
the useful Air Force types and not all of this was serviceable. 

Only 52,500 cartridges of the .30 caliber they required for American 
rifles and machine guns were to be found, accounting for one-fortieth 
of 1 percent of the total supplies made available to them. 

That again, I presume, is a matter with which you are unfamiliar. 

Secretary Acurson. I am not familiar with it. 

Senator Brewster. Colonel Moody, therefore, calculates that the 
total of Chinese-produced and American rifle and machine-gun am- 
munition produced in or acquired in 1948 amounted to only some 
63 days’ supply in active operations. That again would bear on this 
question of adequate ammunition. 
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ACHESON’S TESTIMONY OF MARCH 20, 1947 


Now, I refer to this question of the strength of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, which you have indicated was very precarious over a con- 
siderable period. On March 20, 1947, you testified before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee opposing military aid and advice to 
China. Do you recall that period when you appeared there? 

Secretary Acueson. I testified before a committee. I don’t know 
whether it was for the purpose you state. 

Senator Brewster. This purports to be a quotation from your ap- 
pearance at that time. I will read it. 

Secretary AcuEson. What is the date now? 

Senator Brewsrer. March 20, 1947. 

Secretary Acureson. What committee is this, Senator? 

Senator Brewster. It is the House Foreign Affairs Committee dis- 
cussing military aid to China. At that time, according to thig quota- 
tion, which may or may not be taken out of context, you were pur- 

orted to say, bearing on this question of the status of the Chinese 

overnment: 

The Chinese Government is not in the position at the present time that the 
Greek Government is in. It is not approaching collapse, it is not threatened by 
defeat by the Communists. The war with the Communists is going on much as 
it has for the past 20 years. 

Do you recall that? 

.Secretary Acugson. I recall some discussion of this subject ; I don’t 
know whether that is a correct transcript. You are not reading from 
a record of the committee ? 

Senator Brewster. No; I am reading from what purports to be a 
quotation from the record. 

Secretary Acurson. That is out of the same book you mentioned a 
moment ago? 

Senator Brewster. That is right. If you will verify that as to 
whether that is a fair statement of your remarks, and if it is correct, 
it would be somewhat at variance with the picture which you have 
presented here, would it not? 

Secretary Acneson. I will have to look up the text. 

Senator Brewster. That was not my question. 

Secretary Acueson. I understood that was not your question. 

Senator Brewster. I said, if it was a correct statement that it 
would be at variance with the picture presented here. 

Secretary Acueson. I agree with that. I would prefer to see what 
I actually said, and then I will let you know if what I said was in 
error. 

Senator Brewster. If you will let the committee know. 

Dr. Stuart, our United States Ambassador, on July 1, 1947, is quoted 
as follows: 

Persons in direct contact with the Nationalist troops in rural areas state there 
ret small arms and ammunition to arm all combatant troops in the 

eld, 

That is the end of the quotation. That again bears on this question 
of the adequate supplies of small arms and ammunition. Could you 
verify whether or not Dr. Stuart did make such a report or statement 
as that on July 1, 1947? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, I will verify that. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM CHING YU-CHI’s BOOK 


Senator Brewster. Now, are you familiar with a supposed report 
by General Wedemeyer to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek which was 
received through a Soviet publication ¢ 

It purports to be a retranslation from the Chinese of a book by 
Ching Yu-chi entitled “The Secret Conspiracy Between the United 
States and Chiang.” Are you familiar with that book? Have you 
ever heard of it? 

Secretary Acurson. No, I have not heard of that book. 

Senator Brewster. It was published in Hong Kong in 1949. This 
man purports to have translated this, or his statement in this book is 
as follows: 

On January 10, 1945, I unexpectedly found myself working in the Confiden- 
tial Section of the United States command in China headed by General Wede- 
meyer. ¢ 


My title was Secretary General of the Chinese Secretariat. In fact it was a 
confidential secretariat dealing with Chinese and English documents. 


And, he goes on: 
I stayed there until June 1946. 


Now, he later published this book which purports to be what Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer said to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

This has never been brought to your attention ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Not that I recall. 

Senator Brewster. It would be worth investigating—is my tiie 
running out ? 

Chairman Russett. I have allowed you approximately 3 minutes, 
to take time out for my answering your suggestions. 

Your time has 

Senator Brewster. You are very generous. 

I will read this quotation, because I would like to have the Secre- 
tary check up on it and find out, and then I am through, I assume. 

He says he is not familiar with it. 

In this purported report, among other things it says: 


I feel that the occupation of Manchuria is extremely important. 


This is General Wedemeyer speaking to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek: 


In the distribution of the troops of the Central Government we must see to it 
that they can make use of internal communication lines, and that these lines 
must be made most secure, For instance, the area south of the Yangtse is now 
entirely under Central Government control, while the area north of the Yangtse, 
including Peiping, Tientsin, Chinghuangtao, Tangku, Kalgan, is still not com- 
pletely under Central Government control. I am of the opinion that the com- 
munication lines in the latter area must first be placed under control before 
troops are dispatched into Manchuria to the north, and to Sinkiang and Suiyuan 
in the west. 


That is the end of the quotation. 

What interested me, if it is correct, is that it would seem to some 
measure to indicate the importance of this Chinese Nationalist empha- 
sis on the communication lines, which you indicated was one of the 
reasons they were vulnerable, namely, the occupation of the cities 
and rail lines. 

If it is true that General Wedemeyer was urging and emphasizing 
the importance of that, it militated to some extent against what was 
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apparently your criticism of the Chinese Nationalist Government for 
the pursuit of that policy. 

I would be glad if you would check up on this thing and see whether 
or not there is authenticity to this report. 

Secretary Acugson. I will do the best I can on that. 

I suggest that a better way to understand is, General Wedemeyer 
is to fol ow me as a witness, and you can get the directive from him. 

Senator Brewsrer. What I am interested in is the extent to which 
you have been adequately briefed on all aspects of this matter. That is 
one of the reasons of my line of questioning that I have been following. 

In other words, I am wondering whether there is a possibility that 
you don’t get a completely adequate briefing. 

Chairman Russet. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Long? 


ARTHUR KROCK’S MESSAGE TO MAC ARTHUR, NOVEMBER 29, 1950 


Senator Lone. On page 137 of the compilation of information 
there is a report of a message from Arthur Krock to General Mac- 
Arthur of November 29, 1950. 

That communication suggests that Arthur Krock had knowled 
of certain protests being made by our allies to the effect that we should 
stop before we reached the Yalu River over the Manchurian border. 

an you give us any information as to whether our allies were, 
in fact, making any such suggestions to us 

Secretary Acuegson. I don’t get that implication out of it, Senator 
Long. It looks as though Mr. Krock was talking about some officials 
here in Washington, what they were saying. 

Senator Lone. Some officials here? It says: 

Answering criticisms for military action beyond the thirty-eighth parallel of 
Pyongyang some officials here saying for nonattribution but for publication that 
every time such stop-point was suggested you replied you would not accept 
responsibility for security of your troops if decision was made— 
to stop beyond the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Apparently that leaves the inference that some of our allies ap- 
parently were suggesting to us that we should stop along a line 
possibly from Pyongyang to Wonsu, or above Pyongyang in good 
defensive positions and not attempt to go all the way to the thirty- 
eighth parallel, and clear all of North Korea. 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t get that implication, but however your 
question 1s 
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ALLIES’ SUGGESTIONS TO STOP SHORT OF YALU 


Senator Lona. Do you have any knowledge of any suggestions made 
by any of our allies to the effect that we should stop somewhere short 
os i aaln River and not attempt to go all the way to the Manchurian 

order ? 

Secretary AcnxEson. Yes, sir. There were suggestions put forward 
at the United Nations in October and November, of 1950, that there 
should be a demilitarized zone south of the border, to prevent clashes 
between UN troops and Chinese or Soviet troops, and that matter 
was pretty extensively discussed at the UN, and there were several 
who thought that that would be a sound way to proceed. 
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Senator Lone. Did any of our allies suggest that if we attempted 
to go at the way to the Manchurian border, that the Chinese might 
come in? 

Secretary Acurson. There was very considerable concern about 
that, and in fact the vetoed resolution of the Security Council was 
introduced with the purpose of making it clear to the Chinese Com- 
munists that we had no aggressive designs against Manchuria so that 
they would not feel they had to attack the UN forces. 

enator Lone. Can you tell us who our allies might have been, 
that is which ones it might have been to suggest that we should not go 
all the way to the Manekhyind border ¢ 

Secretary AcHeson. I think it was very generally talked about in 
the UN. I think the British and the French and the Canadians and 
maybe three or four others were discussing this situation of a de- 
militarized zone. 

Senator Lone. If a police action were going on in Mexico and 
Russian troops were active there, the Americans would become very 
jittery themselves if they saw the Russians come all the way up to the 

order of Texas, and I suppose that some of our allies may have 
thought that for us to go all the way to the Manchurian border might 
have caused the Chinese to get somewhat trigger-happy, if I might 
use the expression, themselves. I take it that that was considered by 
the State Department in dealing with our allies. 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir; you are correct, Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. Was that suggestion made to General MacArthur to 
obtain his views on that question ? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe that it was, and I believe that in the 
same volume, I think in this volume that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have gotten out for you, there is some such suggestion. 

Senator Lone. I believe that on the next page General MacArthur 
stated that there had been no suggestion to him that there should be 
any stoppinjg point short of the Manchurian border. Quoting from 
page 138: 

I have received no suggestion from any authoritative source that in the execu- 
tion of its mission the command should stop at the thirty-eighth parallel or 
Pyongyang, or at any other line short of the international boundary. 

Is that entirely correct? 

Secretary AcHeEson. If we can find a communication of November 
24, Have you got this compilation gotten up by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? If you will look on page 64, paragraph 60-—— 

Senator Lone. It says there: 

On November 24, 1950, the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised CINCFE of the growing 
concern of other members of the United Nations over the possibility of bringing 
on a general conflict if the United Nations forces advanced and seized the entire 
ieee area at the boundary between Korea and Manchuria and the 

Secretary Acnrson. As the message goes on you will see in those 
paragraphs numbered a, b, and c they put up to him the question as to 
whether after advancing to or near the Yalu, CINCFE might hold its 
forces and terrain dominating the approaches. These would be prin- 
cipally ROK troops and the others could be grouped in positions of 
readiness. 

And he goes on and describes what the general suggestion of the 
demilitarized zone was. Then you will see on page 65 in paragraph 
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61 CINCFE disapproves of that suggestion and doesn’t think it is a 
ood one. 

. Senator Lone. So actually it was ape’ that it might be well not 
to go all the way to the border, but to take a dominating position short 
thereof emeiocking the Yalu, in effect ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct, on the 24th of November. 

Senator Lone. Of course, General MacArthur’s troops never actu- 
ally reached that point to be holding the dominating land overlooking 
the Yalu, did they ? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir, some of them reached the river. 

Senator Lone. That is true, some of them did actually reach the 
river before the Chinese Communists came in. 

Secretary AcHeson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. But certainly not in all respects. In some places 
they did, and in some places they did not. 

Secretary AcHeson. That is correct, Senator Long. 


CASUALTIES IN CHINESE CIVIL WAR 


Senator Lone. You mentioned that you had some doubt about the 
figure of 1,200,000 casualties, Chinese Communist casualties, in the 
Chinese civil war. Do you know about how many Chinese Com- 
munists there were in the Chinese Army? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir; we have the various estimates of that. 
I think I gave them to you yesterday. 

Senator Knravver. That is on page 

Secretary AcuEson. Roughly I think what I said was that at the 
beginning of the civil war period and along about the beginning of 
1946 the Communists had about 1,100,000, of which 400,000 were just 
guerrillas and the rest were regulars. 

Chairman Rvussett. What were you going to say, Senator 
Kefauver ? 

Senator Keravuver. I was going to say that is on page 4865 of yes- 
terday’s transcript. 

Secretary Acnueson. I think at the end the Chinese Communists 
got up to the immediate neighborhood of 1,600,000. 

Senator Lone. Then casualties of 1,200,000 would have been about 
80 percent casualties ? 

Secretary AcuEson. It would have been pretty heavy; yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Which would have been probably greater than 
almost any army has ever suffered percentagewise, 

Secretary Acurson. Pretty heavy; yes, sir. 

Senator Lona. It would be difficult to believe unless someone had 
actually observed these terrific casualties of 80 percent of the people 
either killed or wounded in an army, would it not? 

Secretary AcnxEson. That is why I hesitated to place credence in 
the report. 


RUSSIAN CASUALTIES IN WORLD WAR II 


Senator Lona. Have you ever had the casualties of the Russians in 
World War II called to your attention ? 

I understand that the Russians never published detailed figures but 
did state that 15 million Russian men, women, and children perished 
in World War II. Did those figures ever come to your attention ? 
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Secretary Acurson. That is familiar to me, and I can look up as 
to what they have published and introduce it, if you wish. 

Senator iene: Those figures are so astronomical that personally I 
am inclined to have some doubt about those figures. Have you ever 
had occasion to question their correctness? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I think there were vast losses in the 
Soviet population in the Russian theater of war during World War 
II, and it might well be that they mounted up to that number. Whole 
areas, you know, were just wiped out by the Germans. 

Senator Lona. The reason I raised the point is because in view of 
what has been suggested here, it would occur to me that possibly the 
Russians or the Communists might do just the opposite on casualties 
as do the democracies, that they tend to exaggerate their casualties, 
rather than to reluctantly publish them. 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I think that they have. The Soviet 
Union has taken the position over and over again that they suffered 
the greatest losses and made the greatest sacrifices of any nation in 
World War II. 

Senator Lone. And they probably do not overlook the opportunity 
to attempt to make all other nations aware of the fact that they have 
made the greatest sacrifices. 

Secretary AcuEson. That has been the constant effort. 

Senator Lona. In other words, there is some possibility it may serve 
on purpose to exaggerate their casualties rather than minimize 
them. 

Secretary Acueson. It might; yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 


MARINE CORPS AMMUNITION AVAILABLE TO CHINESE 


Chairman Russetz. Mr. Secretary, there has been some question 
here as to this Marine Corps ammunition. It is possible to get a state- 
ment as to the amount of small arms and artillery ammunition that 
was left there? 

Secretary Acnxrson. The figures on it? : 

Chairman Russet. Yes. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeiz. I do not know whether they are available or 
not. ° 

Secretary Acneson. I think they are. I think that I can get them. 

Chairman Russetu. If they are available, we would like also to get 
the number of rifles and machine guns and artillery pieces—howitzers, 
fighting planes, and other military equipment—that was furnished 
to the Nationalist Government of China by this Government after De- 
cember 7, 1941. I think that that should also cast some light on the 
equipment that had been made available to them. 

The way the record stands now, it only shows the 130,000 M-1 rifles, 
I believe, and some transport planes have been mentioned. 

Secretary Acuzson. Yes, sir. I shall try to get it from the begin- 
ning of the period. : 

GENERAL BARR’S REPORT 


Senator Keravuver. Mr. Chairman, may I make an inquiry in con- 
nection with a document also# Whether General Barr’s report, which 
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is referred to at page 4877 of the transcript of yesterday, if that re- 
port is available and if the Secretary has it. 

Secretary Acuerson. I think that report is in the white paper. I 
will look it up and make a notation in the record at our next meeting. 

Senator Keravuver. I would like to have my attention called to it 
when you return. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I don’t think there has been furnished the commit- 
tee yet—if it has, my attention has not been called to it, and I desire 
to see it—the original paper that General MacArthur read from dur- 
ing his testimony, setting forth various types of goods and matériel 
that had been shipped to the Chinese Communists. 

I think the record will show that the paper was furnished this Gov- 
ernment by an American counsel in Hong Kong. 

I would like to have another request made by the staff of the appro- 
riate officials for that paper. It must exist somewhere in Government 
les. 

Senator SparKMAN. May I say I requested that paper and have been 

notified it is here. It is in the security room. 

Chairman Russetu. Is there anything further now that any mem- 
ber wishes to bring to the attention of the Secretary to be furnished 
the committee ? 

If not, the committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. the committees recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:05 a. m. Wednesday, June 6, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 1951 


ComMiTrer ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
ComMITreE ON ForeiGN Reiarions, 
Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
in room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell 
(chairman, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), Wiley, 
George, Smith, Green, Hickenlooper, McMahon, Lodge, Tobey, 
Sparkman, Gillette, Brewster, Bridges, Byrd, Saltonstall, Johnson, 
Morse, Knowland, Hunt, Stennis, and Long. 

Also present: Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff of the Armed Services Committee, William H. Darden, 
clerk, Committee on Armed Services; Francis O. Wilcox, chief of 
staff, Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


RED CHINESE ACCUSE UNITED STATES OF KOREAN AGGRESSION 


Chairman Russeti. The committees will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, 1 do not believe there has been any evidence in this 
record as to the circumstances under which the Chinese Communists 
were invited to participate in discussions, with representatives of the 
United Nations, that resulted in the trip, I believe, of General Wu 
to this country as a representative of the People’s Republic of China. 

I wish you would make or give us an outline of the circumstances 
under which that trip was made. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. DEAN G. ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE, AC- 
COMPANIED BY ADRIAN S. FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER—Resumed 


Secretary Acueson. In answer to your question: 

During August of 1950, in the Security Council, while the Rus- 
sian member of that Council, Mr. Malik, was the Chairman of the 
Council, he made frequent accusations against the United States of 
America of aggression in both Korea and in Formosa. 

On the 24th of August 1950, the Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, of 
the Chinese Communist government, addressed a telegram to the 
President of the Security Council, who was then Mr. Malik. 

This telegram accused the United States of aggression in Korea. 

If you wish me to read it into the record, I shall do so. 

1963 
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Chairman Russe... If it is not too long, I think it might be well to 
do that. 
Secretary Acueson. The telegram is as follows: 


On 27 June this year President Truman of the United States of America 
announced the decision of the United States Government to prevent with 
Armed Forces the liberation of Taiwan by the Chinese People’s Republic Army. 
Meanwhile, the United States Seventh Fleet moved toward the Straits of 
Taiwan, followed by the arrival in Taiwan of contingents of the United States 
Air Force in an open encroachment on the territory of the People’s Republic of 
China. This action on the part of the United States is a direct armed aggres- 
sion against the territory of China and a total violation of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Taiwan is an integral part of China. 

This is not only a fact based on history, confirmed by the situation since the 
surrender of Japan, but it is also stipulated in the Cairo Declaration of 19438 
and the Potsdam Communiqué of 1945 as binding international agreements 
which the United States Government has pledged itself to respect and observe, 

The people of China cannot tolerate this action of armed aggression by the 
United States Government on the territory of China and are determined to lib- 
erate, from the tentacles of the United States aggressors, Taiwan and all other 
territories belonging to China. On behalf of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China, I now raise to the United Nations Security 
Council the accusation and propose that, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security and for the upholding of the dignity of the United Nations 
Charter, the United Nations Security Council is obliged by its inalienable duties 
to condemn the United States Government for its criminal act in the armed 
invasion of the territory of China, and to take immediate measures to bring 
about the complete withdrawal of all the United States armed invading forces 
from Taiwan and from other territories belonging to China. 


Signed “Chou En-lai, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China.” 

Chairman Russeti. Did I understand you correctly to say that Tai- 
wan was being liberated by the Chinese People’s Army when that 
telegram was sent—the first part of it? 

Secretary AcuEson. The telegram says that— 

On 27 June this year, President Truman of the United States of America an- 
nounced the decision of the United States Government to prevent with armed 
forces the liberation of Taiwan by the Chinese People’s Liberation Army. 

Chou En-lai charges that President Truman was preventing with 
armed force the “liberation of Taiwan” by the Communist forces. 


RED CHINESE PRESENCE AT UN MEETINGS 


Chairman RussetL. What is the date of that? 

Secretary Acneson. That is August 24, 1950. 

Chairman Russet. So, even at that date, the Chinese Communists 
said that they were liberating Formosa ? 

Secretary Acugson. Yes, sir. 

After that telegram came in, Ambassador Austin on behalf of the 
United States made his statement on the 25th of August. There was 
then a motion made in the Security Council that the representative 
of the Chinese Communist government should be invited to be present 
when these charges were discussed. The United States voted against 
that proposal. "The proposal was adopted. After discussion of the 


charges and the Soviet implication to condemn us as aggressors, this 
was soundly beaten. It received only one vote in the Security Council : 
that is, the Soviet vote. 
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The Soviets then brought the same charge in the General Assembly. 
That was opposed by the United States and led to an overwhelming 
defeat of the motion. 

I believe that the Chinese Communist representative was present 
in the Security Council and was present in Committee 1 of the Gen- 
eral Assembly when these charges were discussed. 

I am not altogether sure that I am right as to his presence in both 
of those organizations. I can look that up. 

Chairman Russe. Despite the fact that we voted against the mo- 
tion to invite General Wu, as the representative of Communist China, 
to be present when these charges were discussed, the motion was 
carried ? 

Secretary AcHEsON. Yes. 

Chairman Russert. And he was invited and did accept? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes. 

Chairman Russert. And he was permitted to sit in on these 
meetings ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I believe he spoke in one or both of the 
meetings. 

Chairman Russet. He stayed in attendance on the United Nations 
for some months; is that right? 

ecretary Acurson. Yes, sir. I believe perhaps September and 
October. 


CEASE-FIRE RESOLUTION, DECEMBER 14, 1950 


Chairman Russe... Now, I direct your attention to the cease-fire 
resolution of December 14, 1950, which appears on page 146 of the 
compilation for the committee. 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir; I am looking at that. 

Chairman Russett. I believe our representative did support that 
resolution. 

Secretary Acueson. I think that is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russert, What I am getting at, Mr. Secretary-—isn’t 
that the resolution that we supported that gave rise to charges of 
Teemnt ? Or is that the same resolution ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. I believe we supported this resolution and the 
resolution which had the five principles in it also. 

Chairman Russetn. The five principles? 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir. The resolution to which you have 
referred was adopted on December 14, 1950, and I believe that we 
supported that resolution—I am quite sure we did. I think perhaps 
Senator Sparkman can refresh my memory about that. 

Senator SrarKMAN. I am sure we supported the one of December 
14. I think the one the chairman has in mind is the January resolu- 
tion. Wasn’t it January 11? 

Chairman RussetL. I haven’t been able to find it, and that is what 
T am trying to develop here and make clear our position as compared 
with the implications of that resolution and that vote. 


HENRY WALLACE TELEGRAM 


Senator I Now.anp. I wonder while the Secretary is looking that 
up if I might take up a procedural matter, which will not take more 
than half a minute. 
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Chairman Russetu. Yes, sir. 
Senator Knowtanp. Last night I received a telegram from Henry 
Wallace, expressing some views relative to testimony which occurred 
yesterday, and I would like to ask that the telegram be printed in the 
appendix of the record, and I direct the attention of the members of 


the committee to it. 

Chairman Russet. The telegram will be printed in the appendix 
of the record. 

Senator Green. May it be read? 

Senator Knowtanp. I didn’t want to read it on my time, because 
of the limited time. I have no objection to the telegram being read. 

Chairman Russet. Is there any objection to adn the telegram 
on the committee’s time ¢ 

Senator Morse. I so move that it be read on the committee’s time. 

Chairman Russetx. General Mudge, will you read the telegram ? 

Mr. Muner. Date, June 5 [reading | : 


Hon. WixLiaM F’. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building: 

In the June 5 issue of the New York Times is a report of conversation be- 
tween you and Secretary Acheson regarding my trip to China in 1944. You 
quote from John Carter Vincent’s report on my conversations with Chiang Kai- 
shek to the effect that I said the American Communists were taking a patriotic 
attitude in the United States in 1944. What I actually said was that fhe 
American Communists were going all out to support the war effort in the United 
States against Germany and Japan, and I could not see why the Chinese Com- 
munists should not be as eager to defeat the Japanese as the American Com- 
munists. It seems to me common sense to assume that the attitude of Com- 
munists in all countries would be the same with regard to defeating Germany 
and Japan. For your information, I may say that neither Roosevelt nor I had 
the slightest illusion as to what the American Communists stood for from 
August 1939 till June 22, 1941 . 

Both of us stood for help to Finland during that period. I talked with the 
president of the Farm Bureau and the master of the Grange about organiz- 
ing food shipments to Finland; and when she was fighting Russia you and 
I know the American Communists were going all out to support the war effort 
against Germany and Japan. Their reason for so doing is something. Either 
John Carter Vincent’s report of my conversation with Chiang conveys a false 
impression or my original language was not sufficiently clear. 

Superficially, the American Communists were acting in 1944 as patriotic 
Americans in supporting the common war effort as approved by the United 
States Senate against Germany and Japan. Of course, everybody now knows 
that the American Communists were probably doing it for Russia’s sake, not 
for our sake. 

Secretary Acheson and Marshall know this as well as you and I, but appar- 
ently Secretary Acheson must have been momentarily confused by your ques- 
tion or he could not have replied as he did that my view was at variance with 
that of the State and War Departments. 

In your cross-questioning of both Marshall and Acheson you have endeavored 
to make it a part of the record that I tried to bring about a coalition govern- 
ment in China in 1944; that is not true. What Roosevelt tried to do was to 
bring about unity of effort to defeat the Japanese. I made it repeatedly clear 
to Chiang in 1944 that the United States Government was not interested in 
the Chinese Communists but in the prosecution of the war against the Japanese. 

We were interested in Chiang making sufficient changes in the postwar period 
to avoid such a catastrophic upset as finally took place. I outlined my views 
on this subject in a report to Roosevelt which was printed in full in the Jan- 
uary 1950 issue of the New York Times for your information and for the record. 
Pursuant to a request of Chiang for a liaison between himself and Roosevelt, 
I wired Roosevelt on June 28, 1944, suggesting that he eonsider General Wede- 
meyer in this capacity. I trust that you may find it possible to make this 
wire a part of the current hearing. 
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End of message. Signed “Henry A, Wallace.” 
(In view of the fact that the telegram was read into the record, 
copy of same will not be found in appendix of record.) 


UNITED STATES SUPPORT OF UN RESOLUTION 


Chairman Russert. Have you found this resolution that we 
supported ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. Yes; I think I found the resolution to which 
you refer. We were discussing a moment ago the resolution of 
December 14, 1950, which appears at page 146 in the committee print. 
After that resolution was passed, there was a communication sent 
by the persons referred to in the resolution, known as the Good Offices 
Committee, to the Chinese Communists, making suggestions for an 
armistice of troops. The provisions of the armistice were not set 
out in detail, but they were provided by our Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
the group in the UN. 

That was rejected by the Chinese Communists. They refused to 
have anything to do with it. 

On the 11th of January there was filed in the First Committee of the 
General Assembly a supplementary report of the group on cease-fire 
in Korea; that is, this group of three persons. That report stated that 
in going at a cease-fire and armistice there were five principles which 
were regarded as sound, and those five principles were set forth by this 
report. 


UN REPORT OF JANUARY 11 


On the 13th of January there was a resolution introduced into the 
First Committee which invited the Chairman of the First Committee 
through the Secretary General to transmit the principles approved by 
it on January 13 to the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China and invited them to inform his as soon as possible 
whether they accepted these principles as the basis for the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean and other Far East problems, and on receipt 
of the reply the Chairman was to convene the Committee to consider 
that reply. 

The approval of these principles and the approval of the draft 
resolution which I have just read came up on the 13th of January and 
was adopted by a large vote, the United States voting in favor of it. 


FIVE PRINCIPLES OF UN CEASE-FIRE 


Chairman RussexL. What were the five principles? 
Secretary Acueson. The five principles as contained in the report— 
I shall read the whole report of January 11: 


The objectives shall be the achievement by steps of the program outlined below 
for a cease-fire in Korea, for the establishment of a free and united Korea, and 
for a peaceful settlement of Far East problems. 

1. In order to prevent needless destruction of life and property and while 
other steps are being taken to restore peace a cease-fire should be immediately 
arranged. Such an arrangement should contain adequate safeguards to assure 
it will not be used as a screen for mounting a new offensive. 

2. If and when a cease-fire occurs in Korea, either as a result of a formal 
arrangement or, indeed, as a result of a lull in hostilities pending some such 
arrangement, advantage should be taken of it to pursue consideration of further 
steps to be taken for the restoration of peace. 
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38. To permit the carrying out of the General Assembly resolution that Korea 
should be a unified, independent, democratic, sovereign state with a constitu- 
tion and a government based on free popular elections, all non-Korean armed 
forces will be withdrawn, by appropriate stages, from Korea, and appropriate 
arrangements, in accordance with United Nations principles, will be made for the 
Korean people to express their own free will in respect of their future government. 

4. Pending the completion of the steps referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
appropriate interim arrangements, in accordance with United Nations principles, 
will be made for the administration of Korea and the maintenance of peace and 
security there. 

5. As soon as an agreement has been reached on a cease-fire, the General 
Assembly shall set up an appropriate body which shall include representatives of 
the Governments of the United Kingdom, the United States of America, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the People’s Republic of China with a 
view to obligations and the provisions of the United Nations Charter, of far- 
eastern problems, including, among others, those of Formosa (Taiwan) and of 
representation of China in the United Nations. 

Those were the five principles. Those were sent in accordance with 
the resolution to the Chinese Communists and the Chinese Communists 
refused the five principles. 

Senator Smrru. Mr. Secretary, will you tell us again who were the 
five nations that were to pick up this settlement ? 

Chairman Russet. You will have to take that on your time, Senator. 

Senator Smrru. It is just a question of clarification of what the 
Secretary read. Did you state—— 

Secretary AcHEson (reading) : 

As soon as an agreement has been reached on a cease-fire, the General Assem- 
bly shall set up an appropriate body which shall include representatives of the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, the United States of America, the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics, and the People’s Republic of China, with a 
view to—— 


Senator Smirn. Thank you, sir. 


WHY DID UNITED STATES SUPPORT CEASE-FIRE RESOLUTION ? 


Chairman Russeiu. Mr. Secretary, if we have had as a consistent 
policy the denial of representation in the United Nations to Com- 
munist China, and to prevent Formosa from falling into hostile hands, 
why did we or our representatives support that resolution in the 
United Nations? 

Secretary AcuEson. Mr. Chairman, our representatives supported 
it in the first instance because the State Department directed that we 
should vote for it. 

This matter came up in the morning of the date which the vote was 
taken, and the vote was taken at 3 o’clock, I think, in the afternoon, 
and we considered this matter and thought that the sound thing to do 
was to vote in favor of this resolution. 

As we interpreted it, and as we interpret it now, what these princi- 
ples were, it was that having restored peace and stopped the aggres- 
sion in Korea, we were then reverting to the situation which existed 
before in which all questions could be and should be discussed in the 
United Nations. 

The question of the representation of China in the United Nations 
had been discussed before that, and there was no reason why it should 
not be discussed again after the aggression stopped. 

Similarly, the President had suggested the future of Formosa should 
be considered in the United Nations, and we thought that after the 
aggression stopped, that was the place where it should be considered. 
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There is not anything in our action to indicate that the United 
States changed its attitude on these problems in any way, or that it 
would change its attitude in any of the discussions, but it was con- 
sidered, and I think soundly, that if the aggréssion ceased, these 
matters were the subject of discussion. 

Chairman Russetx. Weren’t we moving into a rather unhealthy 
climate to discuss those matters before that committee ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir. I think that what we said here, what 
I said at the time, was that this said that it should set up an appro- 
priate body which would include these people. 

Now, “appropriate body” could be a very much larger body, and 
indeed it would have been our purpose to have insisted that it should 
have included all of the FEC powers who are interested in foreign 
questions—at least those powers; there may be others, too. 

Also the questions which were mentioned in this resolution which 
says “discussion of far eastern problems, including,” and it mentions 
two. We should have proposed for discussion other problems also. 

So that there is nothing in this resolution to indicate that the 
nations named were to be the only nations who will discuss these mat- 
ters nor is there anything in the resolution to indicate that the two 
problems mentioned were to be the only problems. 


ORIGIN OF PLAN FOR CHINESE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Chairman Russet. Now, Mr. Secretary, you have discussed what 
you might well describe as the Provisional Government in China in 
1946, I believe, which was to be composed of all parties in China. 


We hear the statement made frequently, in questions, that we, or 
the United States Government, have put the Communists in Chiang’s 
government. 

The expression has also been used that we exerted great pressure to 
force Chiang to form a coalition with the Communists; and that it 
was our plan—indicating the plan of the United States Government— 
to put Communists in the Nationalist Government of China. 

Did we originate the plan for that Provisional Government, and 
if so, how did we go about it ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 

As I pointed out in my statement, ever since 1937 Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek had been taking the position that the solution of the 
difficulties between the Nationalist Government and the Communists 
was a political problem and should be settled by political means. 

During the time between 1937 and 1944, there were sporadic negoti- 
ations, between the Chinese Nationalist Government authorities and 
Communist authorities, for a political method of settling their dif- 
ferences. 

Those negotiations became very active in 1944. 

AsI stated, General Hurley, who was then the President’s personal 
representative in China, acted as the mediator of a series of meetings 
which took place between the Communists and the Nationalists, some 
meetings at Yunan and some meetings at Chungking. 

As a result of those meetings, a general agreement was drawn up 
and executed by the Communist and Nationalist authorities on the 
11th of October 1945, which laid down these general principles in two 
fields: 
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One was to set up a provisional government which was to be a na- 
tional council of approximately—— 

Chairman Russetu. Pardon me, Mr. Secretary. 

You went over this fully and clearly in your statement ; but the point 
T wanted to elicit from you was whether or not that plan originated 
with the United States, and was suggested to Chiang Kai-shek, and 
pressure imposed upon him to adopt that plan, or whether the details 
of the plan originated with the Chinese themselves ? 

Secretary Acuzson. As I understand it, sir, this was a Chinese pro- 
posal which they worked out, signed in general form, first on October 
11, 1945, and then January—February 1946, in more detail. 

Chairman Russe. So the plan then was not prepared in the State 
Department ? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir. 


PURPOSE OF RESTRICTIONS 


Chairman Russe.u. Now, another term is used that was confusing 
me, and that is the insistence that we take the restrictions off Chiang’ 
Kai-shek and the Nationalist Government on Formosa—I think it is 
commonly said, “to take the wraps off of Chiang.” 

Was the order to the Seventh Fleet, to patrol the water around 
Formosa, issued with the primary purpose of imposing limitations on 
the activities of Chiang Kai-shek? 

Secretary Acuzgson. No, sir. 

The primary purpose was the defense of Formosa, and to prevent 
an attack on the island. 

It was quite impossible, it was thought, to handle that situation, to 
neutralize the island, if we said we wanted to prevent the island from 
being attacked, if we did not prevent them from attacking from the 
island—it would not be possible to neutralize the island, if we took 
that attitude. . 

Chairman Russetx. I understand you stated the primary purpose 
was to protect Formosa, rather than protect the Chinese mainland? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; no question about it. 


COMMUNIST STRENGTH IN CHINA AT END OF WAR 


Chairman Russeiy. Now, you outlined here the situation in China, 
where there were 116 million people under Communist domination 
at the time the war ended, I believe you said; and you gave the per- 
centage of the area of China, quite a large area; and then you outlined 
the comparative military strength which was to be allowed in the uni- 
fied Chinese Army. You gave it as being 50 divisions of Nationalist 
troops and 10 divisions of Communist troops? 

Secretary Acueson. That is right, sir; it would be a 5-to-1 ratio. 

Chairman Russet. Well, there wasn’t any such proportion as that 
of people who were under the control of the two contending parties; 
was there? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. . 

The ratio of population was about 3 to 1. 

Chairman Russet. I ask that question because the statement. has 
been made that General Marshall was endeavoring to force the Com- 
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munists into the Nationalist army to such an extent that they would 
be seriously handicapped. 

Do you believe, Mr. Secretary, that the Communists, having that 
proportionate strength, ever seriously intended to fulfill any agree- 
ment to have an army that was that disproportionate and a national 
assembly that was that disproportionate, where they had no power at 
all, or do you think the Chinese Communists were carrying on those 
negotiations to buy time? 

Secretary AcnxEson. Well, it is hard to have a judgment on that, sir. 
I think in General. Marshall’s statement as he left China you got the 
impression that he doubted whether either side went into these negotia- 
tions with complete good faith. 


TELEGRAM FROM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN CHINA 


Chairman Russeiz. My time has almost expired. 

Mr. Secretary, I at one time was one of the most enthusiastic 
advocates of this Government doing everything they possibly could 
to assist Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in his struggle with the 
Chinese Communists. The thing that discouraged me more in that 
position than any other single thing was a telegram from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in one of the largest cities of China. 
I think it was 

Secretary Acuerson. I wish you would not mention that name. 

Chairman Russerz. Well, it was in one of the largest cities of 
China. I don’t know the name of the city. It was presented here on 
one occasion to the Armed Services Committee. 

Senator Brewster. We can’t hear you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. I say it was presented here on one occasion to 
the Armed Services Committee when we were considering some bill 
dealing with this subject. 

I might say I indicated to the Secretary the other day I wished he 
would look that telegram up if it. was in the possession of the State 
Department. Have you been able to find it? 

ecretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. This is a telegram which was sent 
to us, received by us on the 16th of March 1949, sent through our 
establishment, from the Chamber of Commerce of a city in China. 
I have asked that the name of the city not be used because I am advised 
that we are not sure that the people that are involved in this are all 
in a safe place. 

The telegram was read to an executive session, I think it was, of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and presumably, as you 
suggest, perhaps to the Armed Services Committee. 

If you wish me to read it, I will read it, or I can hand it to the 
reporter to be put in the record. 

aay USSELL. If it is not too long, I would like for you to 
read it. 

— Knowtanp. What is the date of the telegram, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Secretary Acueson. The telegram is dated—it was received on 
March 16. 

Senator KNow.anp. What year? 
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Secretary Acneson. 1949. The telegram is as follows: 


Reference is made to discussions now— 
This is from the chairman of the American Chamber of Commerce— 


Reference is made to discussions now understood to be in process in Wash- 
ington concerning further economic aid to the Nationalist government of China. 

This chamber wishes to place itself on record as being opposed to granting 
further American economic aid to the Nationalist government except on a quid 
pro basis and on such terms as will guarantee the effective use of such aid in 
the interests of Sino-American relations, or at least in the interests of China as 
a whole, rather than for the benefit of “self-interest” groups in the past. 

It must not be inferred from the above statement that this chamber favors 
the policies of the authorities now in control in north China, insofar as such 
policies have so far been promulgated. 

On the contrary it is our considered belief that only after the control of China 
politics has been taken out of the hands of either extremist group, can economic 
aid, in the strictest sense of the word, be effectively utilized. 

The Nationalist government have since VJ-day avowedly been committed to 
a policy of eradicating communism from China. On the strength of such a 
policy, being in the mutual interests of China and the United States, they have 
sought and are being granted considerable aid from the United States, insisting 
that such aid be granted them as a sovereign nation and free of any restrictions 
on its end use, either economic or military. 

Those of us who have been able to directly observe the operation of this policy 
have seen prostitution of the Nationalist government factions and the accom- 
plishment of directly opposite ends. Military, civil, and economic incompetence, 
or worse, on the part of Nationalist government officials is a matter of record. 

The cry has continually been fot more, more, and again more aid, but it is 
an established fact that little or no effective use was made of the huge surpluses 
and postwar shipments of supplies, and that a considerable part of aid went 
to favored groups and individuals. 

Prior to the ECA program the hundreds of millions of American military and 
economic aid, and also UNRRA, provided extremely limited benefits to the 
Chinese people. Bureaus within bureaus set up for the administration and 
distribution of this aid proved inept, wasteful, and corrupt, totally incapable of 
implementing rehabilitation programs, but‘concentrating instead upon inter- 
bureaucratic controversies over the control of stockpiles and the revenue from 
eash sales to highest bidders, totally disregarding end uses. 

It can be stated without fear of contradiction that the Nationalist government 
has never invested a dollar of its own money to make possible the utilization of 
material in rehabilitation projects. Even implementation of the ECA program, 
ably conceived and effectively administered in its early stages, has suffered from 
the capacity of Nationalist government officialdom. 

Our administrators are able in their own fields, but inexperienced in getting 
the wiles of self-seeking Chinese in authority whose expressed ideals far too 
often provide a cloak for realistic thieving and graft. 

To fight communism China needed well-fed and disciplined troops equipped 
with small arms and ample ammunition, commanded by officers themselves disci- 
plined and convinced they were fighting in a sound cause, for a government that 
would meet its commitments of supply and support, and committed to restoration 
of normal life and trade for the populace. 

Instead the Nationalist government’s policy since VJ-day in Manchuria and 
north China has been treatment of these areas as virtual colonies. Trade and 
commerce have been stifled, the people taxed unmercifully and swindled out of 
their reserve holdings of merchandise, bullion, and foreign currencies, had forced 
upon them the burden of unwanted so-called armies of liberation (actually occu- 
pation) most of whom were virtually foreigners coming from the south, ill-fed, 
poorly clothed, and commanded by officers with a single-minded objective (from 
generals down) of amassing as much personal wealth as possible. 

Armies lived off the country, thus engendering the batred of the people who 
had looked to be liberated from the ravages of banditry, strife since prior to the 
Japanese occupation. In isolated cases where Nationalist troops did successfully 
fight Communists, the government failed to make good its promises of bonus pay 
and support. The inevitable result was disintegration of any vestige of discipline 
or will to fight. Nationalist troops tended to congregate in and misuse cities and 
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other centers of population. Elaborate fortifications were built only to be 
abandoned at the first showing of the smallest Communist forces. Warehouses 
full of military supplies and stores, which the Nationalist government would not 
release to their own troops were thus painlessly transferred to the Communists. 
Not without reason did Chiang Kai-shek attain the title, given him on the Com- 
munist radio, of “Supply Sergeant Chiang.” 

Those in a position to intelligently observe, during the past 2 years, the acquisi- 
tion by the Communists of Manchuria and north China, have witnessed one of 
the most shameful pages in the history of modern China. With but few excep- 
tions of last-ditch defenses, such as the ill-advised and ill-fated defense of Tien- 
tsin, these potential buffers against Communist aggression were abandoned to 
Communist forces practically without a fight. 

Communist forces 4 years ago comprised a small percentage of the total 
armed forces in China. This strength has been augmented twenty or more 
fold through voluntary turn-over of Nationalist troops. Many of these are 
100 percent (all or partially) American-aid equipped. They carry American 
arms, use American artillery, ride in American vehicles, are fed with American 
supplies. 

Through our support of a decadent and ineffectual Nationalist government 
we have not without a measure of truth, been accused of being party to the 
rape and eventual abandonment of the large part of China, and the people 
therein, to communism. These people do not want or believe in communism. 
They hated it to the extent of accepting oppressive colonial treatment at the 
hands of the Nationalist government—giving up their gold and other reserves 
and savings—to support what they believed to be a fight against communism, 
They are battered, beaten, and hopeless—accepting a fate they hate but feel 
cannot be forse than that which they have gone through in the past 4 years. 

China is today in the throes of “peace negotiations” wherein power groups 
are fighting for control. We must give encouragement to neither extreme, but 
rather by withholding aid until such time as it can effectively be used for the 
people, add strength to the growth of a truly democratic group which we hope 
will develop. We believe, moreover, that if the prospect of controlling large 
American supplies is no longer a factor at the forthcoming peace parleys, the 
result may be an earlier agreement on the purely political issues. 

We respectfully request that the above views be brought to the attention of 
the authorities in our Government concerned therewith, and that further aid to 
the Nationalist government be withheld in favor of eventual aid to a government 
more nearly subscribing to Sino-American ideals of democracy. 

For obvious reasons these sentiments are passed to you in strict confidence 
as to their origin. It is hoped that the confidential status will be honored. 


SIGNERS OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TELEGRAM 


Senator Know.ianv. Mr. Chairman, a procedural matter. 

Chairman Russexy. Yes. 

Senator Knowtanp. It seems to me that this telegram presents the 
point of view of a person or a group of individuals. We do not know 
who signed the telegram, as yet. 

Now, it may be that we may find that if it is an individual, that 
he is out of the country and if so, then this committee might want to 
call him here to find out whether his views in 1951 coincide with the 
views he had in 1949. 

I do not think we should have an anonymous telegram read into 
the record which clearly follows the line which has been given out 
for a long period of time in the country, and I do think in fairness 
to the committee that we should know who the individual or indi- 
viduals were who signed it, so that we can at least test their 
responsibility. 

hairman Rousseii. Well, I have no objection.to that, Senator. 
The one that I saw was signed. I saw it about a year and a half or 
2 years ago. 
Senator Wirey. Chinese or American? 
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Chairman Russetu. I do not remember. It seems to me it was an 
American but I would not undertake to testify on that, because it has: 
ane too long and I do not have any too clear recollection of the 
telegram. 

I did recall the phrasing in there about the warehouses full of 
American military equipment falling to the Communists. 

The committee has a perfect right to vote to get these names. In 
my own judgment, they should not go into the public record until— 
well, they certainly would not have very respectful treatment at the 
hands of the Chinese Communists, in view of what they said. 

Senator Knowxanp. But to the contrary, I think perhaps if the 
Chinese Communists knew about this, then they might get out of 
China, if they knew this telegram had been sent, they might get out 
very rapidly. 

But in any event, I think the names should be available for our 
record; it is my feeling, when anonymous messages present at least 
a considerably one-sided point of view. 

Senator Wier. Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, whether the signa- 
tories were Englishmen or Americans or Chinese? When you are 
talking about a chamber of commerce in China in a certain town, is: 
it a Chinese chamber of commerce ? 

Secretary Acueson. This was sent from the American chamber of 
commerce in a city. 

Senator Witey. And with American names on it ? 

Secretary Acueson. I do not know whether individuals’ names. 
were on it. 

Senator Knowxianp. Then it is an anonymous telegram. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, no; this is a telegram from the consul 
saying that the American chamber of commerce asked him—— 

Senator Brewster. You mean there is no name at all ? 

Secretary Acneson. I do not know. 

Senator KNowLanp. You might have a fellow traveler even in the 
chamber of commerce who might send in his telegram presenting a 
point of view. I think it is very pertinent for this committee to have 
such names as were signed. 

Chairman Russeit. Where is the consul now who transmitted that. 
message ? 

Secretary Acueson. I will have to find out, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Mr. Secretary, might I ask if the source of that 
was investigated? Did the State Department look into the people? 
That is one of the telegrams that gave me such concern that I went to 
the Far East myself, and the answer I got out there was that this was 
the business-as-usual group who wanted us to recognize Communist 
China. 

I would like to get that into the record, and I think we ought to 
run that down, if this was the case, as to what I was told out there. 
I was familiar with this telegram. It was brought, as you said, be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee at the time it was received, 
and we considered it in connection with the aid-to-China bill at that 
time, as I recall it. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I cannot tell you whether the investiga- 
tion was made in China. This was in 1949, and very soon after that 
we were out of China. 
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Senator Smiru. Well, I feel if the State Department was using that 
as a reason for holding up on some of this relief that we were dis- 
cussing, that we certainly ought to know the origin of the telegram 
and what the motivation of the people was that sent it. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR READING TELEGRAM 


Secretary Acueson. Well, I have not put forward this telegram as 
the basis of any action. I was asked whether such telegram exists, 
and I said it did exist; and I was asked by the chairman to read it, 
and I read it. 

Senator Smiru. I realize that, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Russriu. I want to assume full responsibility for the 
reading of the telegram. I remember its being presented in execu- 
tive session of the Armed Services Committee some time ago. It has 
been quite some time—it seems to me it was a year or a year and a 
half or more that that matter was pending. It was considered so 
secret at that time that there was no reporter in the meeting, and I 
had recalled the telegram vaguely. It had quite an impact on me at 
the time because of the fact that it purported to originate with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in China, and for that reason I 
requested the Secretary to ascertain whether it was in the hands of the 
Department of State or of the Defense Department in order that it 
might be brought here. I asked for it. I assume full responsibility 
for the reading of it, not for the correctness of it. 

Of course, of that I have no knowledge, but I do know it was pre- 
sented to the Armed Services Committee, and it made a very vivid 
pee on me, so much so that I recalled it for a year and a half, 

think. 

Senator Know.snp. Mr. Chairman, on the same procedural ques- 
tion, I think I recall the circumstances which had caused it to be pre- 
sented to the Armed Services Committee about that time. 

My recollection is—I may be mistaken—General Chennault had 
given some testimony before the committee. The only point which 
I think is a valid one is that in that case we knew the individual, we 
could at least judge as to his competence, and who he was, and his 
background. 

Now, this apparently had also been presented in executive session 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. It may have had some impact 
uponthem. Ido not think, however, that it should be presented either 
in the committees heretofore or now without our knowing the respon- 
sibility or background of the people who purport to have sent it, and 
it does seem to me under those circumstances the State Department 
should supply us with that information so we can run it down and 
see whether those people are still available, whether they still have 
the same views in the light of what has taken place in the Communist- 
dominated areas of China, and what their general background was. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russet. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, on the committee’s time may I 
either ask the Secretary or the chairman a question or two? 

Senator Brewster. I cannot hear you. 
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TRANSMITTAL OF TELEGRAM 





Senator Morse. On the committee’s time, may I ask a question or 
two on the procedural point that the Senator from California has 
raised, because I think he has raised a very valid procedural point 
as far as laying the proper foundation in the record for this particular 
document. 

Unless there are objections, I will ask these procedural questions 
of the Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, am I correct in my understanding that this telegram 
was transmitted to the State Department by the American consul in 
the city concerned at the time? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you know whether or not it is true that when 
the American consul transmitted this telegram he notified the State 
Department of the names of the senders of the telegram or did he just 
notify the State Department that he had been requested to transmit 
this telegram in behalf of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
in his particular Chinese city ? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, as I recall it—and I will have to get the 
original telegram to be sure that I am correct—he said that he had 
been requested by the chamber to transmit this telegram, and he gave 
us the companies, what the composition of the chamber was. 

Senator Witey. What was that last statement ? 

Secretary Acueson. He gave us the composition of the Chamber 
of Commerce; what American institutions were on it. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, would you be willing to find out for 
the committee the name of the American consul who sent the telegram 
so that the committee can subsequently pass judgment on whether or 
not it wishes to call that consul before the committee for an examina- 
tion on the surrounding facts and circumstances that provided the 
telegram ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I shall be willing to do that; if the 
committee wishes to know what American business institutions were 
on the chamber, I shall be glad to furnish that. I hope that will not 
be put in the public record, of course, to be used: 

Senator Morse. That was the next point I was going to raise; that 
was the next question I was going to ask you. 





PROTECTING SIGNERS OF TELEGRAM 


Would you also be willing to supply us the full content of the 
telegram, including the message of the consul himself to the State 
Department, which message, I understand, would include the names of 
the American concerns that comprised the chamber, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in this city, and possibly include the names 
of some individuals that he might have listed in the telegram, with 
the understanding—mark you this, Mr. Secretary, with the under- 
standing—that if you submit that information to the committee, it will 
be for the secret record of the committee, and not for the public record 
of the committee? 

Secretary Acugson. I shall be glad to do that, Senator. 

Chairman Russet... Well, I would have to make it clear, Senator, 
there, that under our procedures, I do not know how you can have an 
understanding to that effect. 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. I cannot hear the chairman. 

Chairman Russe.tx. I am raising the same issue we had the other 
day when some suggestion was made about the understanding in ad- 
vance that the matter would not be released. Our procedure is, as I 
understand it, one that does not permit such an agreement unless the 
committee wanted to take a vote on itnow. Even then, the committee 
members, if they saw fit to change their mind, could subsequently 
release them. 

Of course, I think as an individual member of the committee, that 
it would be a very tragic thing to release the names of people sending 
a telegram of this kind if they are in China at the present time. That 
would be a matter at the discretion of the committee. 

Senator Morse. I think, Mr. Chairman, your procedural point is 
well taken, and as chairman of this committee, I think it 1s quite 
proper that you take the position that you take. Not wishing to debate 
the matter, 1 was fully aware of the nature of my request, because with 
my views in regard to the rights of the executive departments in the 
Government being what they are, I didn’t want to be a party to getting 
from the Secretary a document which might subsequently be released 
if in the opinion of the Secretary in advance of submitting the docu- 
ment to this committee it shouldn’t be released. 

I thought we ought to have a very definite understanding with him 
at the time he fulfills the request that the junior Senator from Oregon 
has made. 

Just let the record show that, as far as I am concerned, I think he 
has had due notice by my request as to the risks he may run in sub- 
mitting a document to this committee, which he may think ought to 
be kept confidential, and he has been placed on that notice and he can 
do exactly what he wants to as far as I am concerned. 

I only want to say that in a matter such as this I think the com- 
mittee would be very wise, if necessary, to vote on the matter in ad- 
vance of his submission of the document if he really thinks that the 
lives of Americans in China would be jeopardized; and, therefore, 
that it is his duty under his oath to keep that document in the files of 
the State Department if there is any danger of its being released. 

On the other hand, I think the committee ought to be placed in the 
position where we can have the names of these people, at least the 
consul, because I think this is a sufficiently important document to 
call that consul before this committee. If I can get his name, I shall 
certainly file with the chairman of the committee my personal request, 
at least, to have him brought before the committee. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if my friend on my left might join me in that letter; but 
I am going to do it on my own if I can get the name of the consul. 


ANONYMITY OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TELEGRAM 


Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Chairman, we have all had experience in 
this country of an organization having a lot of reputable members 
where a small group, perhaps two or three, will meet in an executive 
committee and will send out in the name of the organization a message. 

Now, I do not think that the mere fact that a hundred American 
firms, if there were that many in that town, belong’to a chamber of 
commerce would necessarily imply that they all endorsed any such 
message as was sent in. 
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They might have held a meeting in which a small group were 
present, perhaps representing two or three out of a large member- 
ship. I think that is pertinent information as to who participated 
in the drafting of this message and whose views it really represented. 

It may not represent the rank and file of the Americans who were 
in that city at the time. I am only complaining about the anonymous 
nature of it. 

Chairman Russetu. I am just as anxious to clear it up as you are, 
Senator, but I want to do it with proper safeguards around the lives 
of the people who may have thought this—however wrong they may 
have been, and according to some people’s views, undoubtedly were 
mistaken in their assumption. But they had some reason for trans- 
mitting this message and asking it be given to the authorities of the 
Government. It may be that they had some ulterior purpose, but 
I can conceive of a man sending a message of this nature through 
patriotic motives. I do not want to throw any such man as that to 
the wolves of communism in China and have him tortured or other- 
wise punished, if he happens to be there. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russet. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. I should think his life would be in more danger 
in Formosa than in China, because the whole purport of the tele- 
gram is to attack the Chinese Nationalist Government. He does not 
approve too much of the Communists, but nine-tenths of the message 
is an attack on the generalissimo. I am sure the Communists would 
not object to that. Iam in full support of the stand that the anonymity 
should be removed. 

Chairman Russet... I did not get anything out of the telegram, 
but that is a matter of opinion, that would lend much aid and com- 
fort to the Communists. 

Senator Brewster. Very gently they slapped them on the wrist. 

Chairman Russexu. It does, of course, primarily discuss American 
aid which was going to Nationalist China. 

Senator Brewster. Which was the Communist line at that time. 

Chairman Russety. That might well be. Of course, it could be 
these Americans over there were Communists. We have some Com- 
munists in this country, and some of them may have gotten over there. 
My own view is it is unlikely, but it is wholly possible. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I just wanted to say there may be very 
good and sufficient reasons why the names should not be made public, 
and I would tend to believe that I would support not making those 
names public. I would not want to commit myself in advance. But 
I want to call attention to the committee that this committee did not 
generate or originate this telegram. The telegram was injected into 
the hearings a year or so ago by the State Department to bolster its 
policy in the Orient at that time. We did not make this telegram 
available. We did not drag it out. It was brought over voluntarily 
before the two committees, and that is where the information came out. 

This committee does not have the responsibility for originally 
dragging out this anonymous telegram, or at least anonymous up to 
this point. I feel that we should know, inasmuch as it has been 
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brought into the record here, the authority and what that authority 
consists of, in the writing of this telegram. 

Again I say to you, as I feel at this moment, without committing 
myself, that I can see many reasons for keeping the names anonymous, 
and I probably would subscribe to that and vote for it. But we did 
not originally inject this telegram into, not this record, but into the 
original record where it was read before another committee. 

hairman Rvusseit. I do not know under whose auspices it was 
presented to the Armed Services Committee. As a matter of fact, I 
do not believe there was any witness present, according to my recol- 
lection, at the time it was read. I am not clear just exactly how it 
got there. But I, as a member of this committee, am responsible for 
it being read this morning here. I, of course, would have had no 
knowledge of the telegram if it had not been read at a prior hearing. 

‘Senator HickEeN Looper. I am referring to the earlier original in- 
troduction of the telegram, not this morning. 

Chairman Russet. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have the names with you? 

Secretary AcueEson. No, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Would you be willing to supply them to this 
committee under the procedural arrangement which we have adopted 
for dealing with such matters? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe so, sir. I shall look up and see what 
I have got and then make a report to the committee. 

Chairman Russetx. I hope you do see fit to do that. 

Chairman Connally ? 

(No reponse.) 

Chairman Russe.ty. Senator Wiley ? 


ACHESON’S CONSIDERATIONS ON MAC ARTHUR RECALL 


Senator Witey. Mr. Secretary, at one of the meetings you had with 
the group which was considering the recall of General MacArthur, 
the evidence before this committee, according to the Senator from 
Arkansas, is that you defended him. 

Now, in previous testimony you had something to say on that 


. 


subject. 


Now, what points were raised in his defense ? 

Secretary Acurson. Senator Wiley, I don’t think I said anything 
about defending or attacking; and I think that the point you have 
in mind is that the President stated 

Senator Witey. What? 

Secretary Acueson. I think the point you have in mind is that the 
President stated, and I have eve ted at these hearings, that I 
pointed out the seriousness of this, and the great importance of reach- 
ing a conclusion deliberately and with considerable caution. 

Senator Witey. When you say you pointed out the seriousness 
of it, just what did you mean ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I have been over that before, and, I 
think, in answer to questions from you, Senator Wiley. 

Senator Witey. I would like to have you answer it, because frankly 
I looked for it, could not find it, and that is why I am asking for it 
from you again. 
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Secretary Acueson. Well, the point, as I said—the reasons which 
led me to advise that this thing should have a lot of thought given 
to it, and we should proceed with great deliberation and caution in 
coming to a conclusion, was that in the first place, this involved 
issues which had to do with the very highest and most important 
questions of government under the Constitution. 

They had to do with the powers, prerogatives, rights, and duties 
of the President as President and Commander in Chief. They had 
to do with the position of one of his most important military subordi- 
nates, a theater commander, a man who was the supreme commander 
for the Allied Powers in Japan and the United Nations commander, 
so it had many international aspects to it also. 

It brought in for consideration the effect of any action which might 
be taken in Japan, and that was very important. It had various 
possibilities in propaganda use. 

Those, together with the military situation, were all things which 
made this a matter which required deep thought and very careful 
action. 

Senator Witry. Did you use the word “desertion” in your statement 
just now ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir. 

Senator Writer. Of one of the theater commanders ? 

Secretary Acneson. No, sir; I didn’t use the word at all. 

Senator Witry. Now, there appeared in one of the papers recently 
a statement to the effect that Truman had a group of Senators down 
there and had told them about some reported conversation he had 
with General MacArthur when he visited him out on the island. Were 
you present at that meeting ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Not that I know, sir. I recall no such meeting. 


MAC ARTHUR’S ADMINISTRATION IN JAPAN 


Senator Witey. Well, there was one just recently. Now we are en- 
gaged really in a world contest against Communist ideas, aren’t we? 
Isn’t that what is involved in this global conflict ? 

Secretary Acnxgson. That is involved in it: yes, sir. 

Senator Witzy. Now I think it is generally conceded, is it not, 
that MacArthur by his administrative ability and his understanding 
of the Far East really won the Japanese people for our side and against 
communism. 

Secretary Acneson. He played a very large part in the whole post- 
war administration, of course, as SCAP, and did a very fine job 
indeed. 

Senator Witry. Yes. Well, what I mean is you have stated that 
this was really a war of ideas on a world scale and we know that all 
over the Commies are trying to penetrate the thinking of peoples and 
take them over. 

Now you concede the fact, do you not, that under MacArthur’s com- 
mand, Japan has gone away from communism and really come into 
the camp of the Western Powers in thinking and really in practically 
all their approaches? 

Secretary Acneson. I think there is a great deal of truth in what 
you say. 
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Senator Witxy. Now I asked you yesterday if any of our allies 
previous to the recall of MacArthur had communicated to you or 
through you in relation to recalling MacArthur, and I understood 
your answer to be “No.” 

Then I got from the questioning by Senator Morse that you did 
have talks with them in relation to our Government’s policy in the 
Far East and that they approved our policy and we approved their 
policy. In other words, there was agreement on what our policy 
should be. 

Now in any of these conferences I think you said they did not say 
anything about MacArthur, but did they show any irritation toward 
MacArthur? 

Secretary AcuEson. I recall no such expressions. 


TRANSMITTING MAC ARTHUR’S REPORTS TO UN 


Senator Wuxy. Now, General MacArthur, in discussing censorship 
of the State and Defense Departments reports normally made to the 
UN, stated there was one instance where suggested changes were made 
which he would not accept. These were changes which seemed to place 
a political slant upon the military officers’ report. He did not know 
whether the request for these changes in his report came from the 
State or Defense Departments, but he said the records were available. 

He said the change seemed to introduce a political slant which 
the State Department felt would be advantageous at the UN. He 
disagreed wd stated his reports were intended to be entirely factual. 
Do you know what the general had reference to? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir; I think he had reference to a ques- 
tion which arose over I believe it was his twelfth report. His twelfth 
report included in it—and in this respect it differed from earlier re- 
ports—various conclusions and statements which he was making about 
what seemed to be the political situation. 

These matters had been stated by him publicly in a communiqué 
which was issued previous to the twelfth report. The State Depart- 
ment said to the Defense Department that it did not believe that 
statements of this sort should be in a communiqué which was a factual 
recitation of military events, particularly since these statements had 
already been made public in a communiqué. 

The Defense Department transmitted the State Department’s views 
to General MacArthur. General MacArthur took exception to them 
and said that the State Department’s attitude was not correct on this, 
whereupon the State Department withdrew its suggestions and the 
report went forward. 

Senator Wixey. Did that create any irritation on the part of you 
or the State Department toward him ? 

Secretary Acurson. Not that I know of. It didn’t create any ir- 
ritation on my part because I never knew of it until General Mac- 
Arthur mentioned it at these hearings. It was in my opinion a quite 
trivial matter. 


LATTIMORE’S CONNECTION WITH STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Witry. Now Senator Smith pointed out that Mr. Latti- 
more was an adviser to the State Department, I think. Has he ever 
been an adviser? 
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Secretary Acueson. I have stated on several occasions and at sev- 
eral times—not in this hearing—the exact relationship which as far 
as I know has ever taken place between Mr. Lattimore and the State 
Department. If I can find the data on that I should be glad to state 
it again. 

cw Wiury. Did he go out with Wallace? I do not want to 
spend too much time on it. You can look up the date that he was 
an adviser, if he was an adviser. 

Now, did you have personal contact with him? 

Secretary Acuxrson. No, sir. I do not know that I have ever met 
Mr. Lattimore. 

Senator Wiutey. So, first-hand, you are not able to tell us what 
his own ideas were about the Far East, particularly Korea? There 
was something said at one time, you know, that we could spend so 
= money and then kind of graciously get out, or words to that 
elfect. 

What I am getting at is this: What is your judgment as to the in- 
fluence of his way of thinking, and his contact with the Department, 
upon the determination of what our policy eventually became subse- 
quent to VJ-day ? 

Secretary Acurson. My opinion is it would have no influence what- 
ever. 

Senator Witry. What? 

Secretary Acueson. That it would have no influence whatever. I 
will furnish for you as soon as I can get it the exact record of his con- 
nection with the Department. As far as I can recollect it now, and 
subject to correcting my recollection with, as I say, the record, he 
was never employed by the State Department and was never an ad- 
viser to the State Department. 

My recollection is that he was invited together with some 15 or 
20 other people who were scholars or interested in far-eastern matters 
to appear at a conference which was held with Dr. Fosdick and Dr. 
Case and Dr. Jessup when they were consultants to me, a group which 
included Mr. Stassen and other distinguished gentlemen, and that they 
had a 2- or 3-day round-table conference. I believe that conference 
was reported stenographically, and I believe that this committee has 
asked for those minutes. I believe I have furnished the minutes of 
those meetings to the committee. 

None of those people were paid for attending, although their ex- 
penses, their railroad fares, et cetera, to and from Washington were 
paid, and I believe that is the only connection which he has had with 
the State Department. But, as I say, I will want to look at the record. 
But I have announced it several times and I will again answer that 
question ele 

Senator Winey. Well, do you have any recollection that he was em- 
playa on a per diem basis at that time? 

ecretary AcHESON. I am quite sure that he was not. 


PRESENT POLICY IN CHINA 


Senator Wizey. Now that our policy seems to be that of sustaining 
Chiang in Formosa, is there anything in that policy that would go 
further than that at this time? 
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Secretary Acurson. I do not know that I quite understand. 

Senator Witey. Well, I understand that our policy is that we are 
sustaining Chiang. We have the Navy between him and the Chinese 
coast, and we are giving him aid. I wonder if there is anything else 
there in our so-called policy in the Far East in relation to Chiang, and 
I wonder whether we are going to follow out, possibly, the sugges- 
tions of MacArthur to aid him so that he can get in contact with the 
Chinese on the mainland, or anything of that kind. I wonder if there 
is anything like that fermenting at this time. 

Secretary Acurson. So far as I know our policy, Sentor, it is, as 
we have stated here, that we have stated that Formosa should not be 
allowed to fall in the hands of hostile powers, and are using our nav- 
al and air forces to see that that does not occur. 

We are also giving military assistance to the forces on Formosa to 
put them in a state of much better military posture than they are at 
the present time. 

That is very necessary for the defense of Formosa. 

Senator Wiiry. Are we planning in any way to assist Chiang to 
make his strength felt on the mainland? I might say that the other 
night I was looking at the television, and saw Madame Chiang and 
Chiang and someone questioning them in China. They claimed they 
had a million and a half guerrillas functioning; they claimed that 
there were over 500,000 adequate troops on Formosa; and that there 
was a considerable ferment all over China now, because in China they 
were finding that the so-called promises of the Commies were not 
paying off and that there was continual growing resistance. 

My thought is this: that if this is a global conflict, I am wondering 
if in our China policy we have in mind utilizing these constantly in- 
creasing forces in our favor to win this conflict, or whether we are 
going to sit passively by and let—well, let the dust settle. 

Have I made my position clear? I want to find out what your 
policy is. ’ 

Secretary Acueson. I have stated our policy. I think you have 
stated your position very clearly, Senator. I have stated our policy 
and that is all I can say about it. 


ENFORCING ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


Senator Witry. Well, Senator Cain asked what steps were being 
taken to get Great Britain and the rest of our allies to agree to a naval 
blockade of China. 

General Marshall suggested the State Department could answer 
that, but he knew that it was being pressed. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Acueson. I have answered that question several times 
also, Senator, and pointed out that we are working on the extension 
and the vigorous enforcement of the economic restrictions. 

We do not believe that it is feasible to undertake to persuade other 
nations to have a naval blockade when they have not been willing so 
far to put in a hundred percent economic restriction. | 

As I pointed out, Admiral Sherman on pages 4315 and 4316 of his 
testimony says that he believes that that is the wisest course to pursue 
at this time. 
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OFFICIALS NORTH OF THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 





Senator Wier. Well, maybe that is the answer. 

All right. There was some discussion by Senator Knowland and 
General Marshall that SCAP and the UN forces in the Far East 
should not use any of the officials of the Republic of Korea north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, and he asked of General Collins if that 
was true, or General Marshall, and he said that could be checked. 

What is the fact? You have probably answered that before, but 
I was gone 2 or 3 days. 

Did we or did we not restrict the use of these officials of the Re- 
public of Korea north of the thirty-eighth parallel ? 

Secretary AcHEson. No, sir; we did not. 

We corrected an impression which General MacArthur had erro- 
neously received, through some of the papers which he had read from 
us, that he should not use these officials. 

We told him that was not the case; that what we had expressed to 
him in the papers that had been sent to him is that while it was highly 
desirable and very good to use South Koreans, he should use them as 
his administrators, and not as administrators from the Republic of 
Korea, which so far had only extended to the thirty-eighth parallel ; 
that the UN had decided that after it was possible to put Korea to- 
gether, then various steps would be taken to create one government; 
but, in the meantime, he, as the UN commander, was the person who 
exercised whatever civil power was exercised, and if he used South 
Koreans, or South Korean officials, he should use them as his repre- 
sentatives. 

ATTEMPTING TO END JAPANESE WAR 


Senator Witey. What basis in fact exists for the frequently made 
assertion that the Japanese attempted to bring the war to an end 
several months before the atomic bombs were dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, prior to the Yalta Conference, and certainly prior to 
the Potsdam Conference ? 

What is the basis of the assertion ? 

‘Secretary Acneson. I will now have to rely on memory, on some- 
thing which occurred very long ago. 

I do not believe that there was any attempt by the Japanese to bring 
the war to an end before the negotiations which finally led to its being 
brought to an end. 

There was considerable active correspondence between Japanese in 
various capitols and Japanese in Tokyo as to proposals which might 
be made to save for themselves more than they were able to save at 
the time of the surrender. 

Senator Winey. Well, I think, Mr. Secretary, that it is important, 
because you stressed in your remarks, quite possibly, the importance 
of making concessions to Russia at Yalta to bring the Soviet Govern- © 
ment into the war against Japan, and you said that the bomb was | 
dropped, I think, a year after Yalta. 

Secretary Acugson. No, sir; I didn’t say that because that would 
not be correct. 

Senator Witey. That is not right? Yalta was February 1945, and 
the first bomb was dropped June 7, 1945, and I understood you to say 
that we had not had the bomb yet. We certainly had been working 
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on it for 2 or 3 years, but what importance was this failure of having 
dropped the bomb on these negotiations at Yalta? 

Secretary AcHerson. Would you say that again. I don’t under- 
stand it. 

Senator Wiey. Yes. What was the significance of the bomb not 
having been dropped at the time we negotiated at Yalta? 

Secretary AcHrson. Well, I pointed out in my statement, Senator, 
that when we were discussing the question of bringing the Russians 
into the Far Eastern war in time to occupy and contain all these 
troops, which we did not want brotight back for the fight on the island 
of Honshu, that the bomb had not been tested, and nobody knew at 
that time whether we had a bomb or whether we hadn’t a bomb. It 
was not tested until some months later, and then it went off. 

We didn’t know before it was tested whether it was or was not going 
to work, Therefore, at that time the unanimous expectation of all 
military people, our own, British, Russian, was that there would be 
a verry desperate battle on the soil of Japan carried out by the landing 
of our troops, with the possibility of very great losses, indeed, if you 
could judge from the fighting on the islands in the Pacific which had 
been severe to a degree and, therefore, it was the unanimous opinion 
of all the military people that if the Russians could be brought in 
before that assault took place so that army of 700,000 of highly 
trained, highly armed, and efficient people, could be kept on the main- 
land instead of being brought back for the defense of Japan, so that 
the considerable armies in China itself would have to remain where 
they were, that would be and would mean a great contribution to the 
battle which was to be expected in Japan. 

Senator Witry. I understand that. But how far had MacArthur 
advanced in February 1944? 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, I will have to look that up. I have 
it here. ; 

Senator Witey. Was there any chance of the Japs ever getting their 
Japanese from China or from Formosa back to Japan at that time? 
Was there? We had command of the sea. 

Senator Know.anp. You said February 1944; you meant Feb- 
ruary 1945, 

Senator Wier. 1945, I beg your pardon. I thought I said 1945. 

Secretary Acurson. The general military situation at the time of 
Yalta was that in Germany the Rhine had not yet been crossed, and it 
was not crossed until some time in March 1945. 

In the Pacific, American troops had entered Manila on the first 
day of the conference; the battles of Iwo Jima and Okinawa still 
lay ahead; information as to the Japanese Army showed an army of 
approximately 5 million. 

Senator Wiiey. Where were they distributed ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Some of those were in the mainland of Japan, 
others were in Manchuria, others were in China; others were in Iwo 
Jima, Okinawa, Formosa, and the other islands which had not yet 
fallen. With respect to general military estimates, the strategy in- 
volved the assault on Kyushu in the fall of 1945, and a landing on 
Honshu in the spring of 1946. 

Senator Wry. We had command of the sea then, didn’t we? 

Secretary Acugson. The estimates were that these operations would 
involve an American force of approximately 5 million men. Military 
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estimates were the war would continue at least through 1946, and it 
was felt that the casualties would be very high, some estimates being 
as high as a million. 

Senator Witey. I mean did we have command of the sea at that 
time? 

Secretary Acurson. We had command of the seas in general. It 
would have been perhaps a difficult thing to prevent the transfer back 
of the people who were only a hundred miles across, if they went 
through Korea. That was on the inland side of Japan. 


POSSIBILITY OF UNITING CHINESE NATIONALISTS AND COMMUNISTS 


Senator Witey. During the Japanese invasion of China Lin Yu- 
tang asserts that Chinese Communists were more concerned with fight- 
ing the Nationalists than fighting the Japanese, even though the two 
Chinese groups were supposed to be making common cause against 
the Japanese prior to the outbreak of World War II. Have you any 
knowledge on that subject? Was there ever any chance of bringing 
the two Chinese groups to work together in harmony ? 

Secretary Acurson. Senator, I talked an hour and a half on that 
subject on Monday morning and described in great detail 

Senator Wier. I don’t want you to talk an hour and a half; I just 
want to know whether in your judgment there was then 

Senator Tosry. May I interrupt for just one sentence? 

Chairman Russety. Does the Senator yield ? 

Senator Torry. Will you yield, Senator Wiley, for one sentence? 

Chairman Russe.y. Does the Senator yield ? 

Senator Wizey. Yes. 

Senator Torry. I would like to point out, if I may, that in view of 
what has been happening here repeatedly down through the days, that 
there is an injunction in the Scriptures—“Avoid vain repetition.” 

I wish you would all remember it. 

Senator Wirry. Now, Mr. Chairman, I realize that is directed at 
me, and I suppose I should accept it graciously coming from my good 
friend, Senator Tobey. But I think he should avoid assuming the 
right to lecture constantly those of us who have been here day in and 
day out trying to get at the facts. He has his rights, I suppose, to lec- 
ture. On the other hand, we are engaged, as Senator Morse said the 
other day when he advised Senator Tobey, we are engaged in trying 
to seek the truth, and I must say that even in the interests of repeti- 
tion truth sometimes can be discerned where it is not at first contact. 

When I think of how men have worked here at this committee, I 
can only praise them for their loyalty to the purpose. And with that 
Tam going to ask the question again. 

Was there ever any chance in your opinion of actually bringing the 
two Chinese groups to work together in harmony ? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. This was the constant effort carried 
out through General Stilwell, General Wedemeyer, Mr. Hurley, as 
the President’s persona! representative, and General Marshall after 
the war. It was the official policy of both the Nationalists and the 
Communists, and it was the view of all our military people that it 
was possible and it was the only way to get real Chinese fighting 
against the Japanese. 

Chairman Russeiy. Your time is up. 
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Senator Witry. Just one question. 
Chairman Russetu. Go ahead. 
Senator Wirtry. Do you think there is any chance of getting them 
to work together now ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 

Senator Witry. What did you say? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 

Senator Wier. I will have some more questions. 


GENERAL MUDGE’S COMMAND 


Chairman Russetxt. A moment ago, as I stepped in the door, I 
thought I heard Senator Wiley ask a question as to where General 
MacArthur’s troops were in February 1945. I thought it might be of 
interest to the members of the commitee to say on February 3, 1945, 
the distinguished First Cavalry Division under General MacArthur’s 
command captured Manila and liberated 3,000-odd internees at Santo 
Tomas internment camp. It was under the command of the valued 
member of the professional staff of our committee, Gen. Verne Mudge, 
who was in command of that division on that day. 

Senator Bridges? 


RELEASING WEDEMEYER REPORT 


Senator Brinces. Mr. Secretary, why did the State Department re- 
fuse to publish or release the report of. General Wedemeyer on Korea 
made in September 1947? 

Secretary Acurson. The Korean document ? 

Senator Briner. Yes. You recall, in your white paper you made 
available the China report, but the Korean report was not released. 

Secretary Acueson. The Korean report was not put in the white 
paper because the white paper dealt with China and the other report 
dealt with Korea. 

Senator Brivers. And prior to it or after it, why was it not made 
public? 

Secretary Acnrson. The Korean report was not made public for 
the reason that there were certain observations in it which were 
thought not to be in the public 

Senator Know.anp. Speak a little louder, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Acurson. It was not made public because of certain obser- 
vations in it which we believed would not lead to harmonious relations 
in certain quarters. When we made it available to this committee 
some few passages of that sort were eliminated from it; otherwise the 
committee now has it. 

Senator Brinces. Well, do you not think that if the report had been 
made public that, first, it would have alerted the American people; and 
Ra it would have alerted certain divisions of our Government to 
the criticality of the situation—the ae of danger there? 

aeeeey Acneson. I do not believe so, Senator, but you may be 
right. 





QUOTING WEDEMEYER REPORT 
Senator Brinexrs. I would like read for the record the part that I 
referred to on page 6 of the report: 


The military situation in Korea, stemming from political and economic disputes 
which, in turn, are accentuated by the artificial barrier along the thirty-eighth 
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degree north parallel, is potentially dangerous to United States strategic inter- 
ests. Large-scale Communist inspired or abetted riots and revolutionary activi- 
ties in the south are a constant threat. However, American forces supplemented 
by quasi-military Korean units are adequate to cope with such trouble or disorder 
except in the currently improbable event of an outright Soviet-controlled inva- 
sion. Whereas American and Soviet forces engaged in occupation duties in South 
Korea and North Korea, respectively, are approximately equal, each comprising 
less than 50,000 troops, the Soviet equipped and trained North Korean People’s 
(Communist) Army of approximately 125,000 is vastly superior to the United 
States-organized constabulary of 16,000 Koreans equipped with Japanese small 
arms. The North Korean People’s Army constitutes a potential military threat 
to South Korea, since there is strong possibility that the Soviets will withdraw 
their occupation forces and thus induce our own withdrawal. This probably 
will take place just as soon as they can be sure that the North Korean puppet 
government and its armed forces, which they have created, are strong enough 
and sufficiently well indoctrinated to be relied upon ot carry out Soviet objectives 
without the actual presence of Soviet troops. 

It appears advisable that the United States organize, equip, and train a South 
Korean scout force, similar to the former Philippine Scouts. This force should 
be under the control of the United States military commander and, initially, 
should be officered throughout by Americans, with a program for replacement 
by Korean officers. It should be of sufficient strength to cope with the threat 
from the north. It would counteract in large measure the North Korean Peo- 
ple’s Army when American and Soviet forces are withdrawn from Korea, possi- 
bly preclude the forcible establishment of a Communist government, and thus 
contribute toward a free and independent Korea. 


Then I quote starting on page 13: 


The withdrawal of American military forces from Korea would, in turn, 
result in the occupation of South Korea either by Soviet troops, or, as seems 
more likely, by the Korean military units trained under Soviet auspices in North 
Korea. The end result would be the creation of a Soviet satellite Communist 
regime in all of Korea. A withdrawal of all American assistance with these 
results would cost the United States an immense loss in moral prestige among 
the peoples of Asia; it would probably have serious repercussions in Japan 
and would more easily permit the infiltration of Communist agents into that 
country: and it would gain for the Soviet Union prestige in Asia which would 
be particularly important in the peripheral areas bordering the Soviet Union, 
thus creating opportunities for further Soviet expansion among nations in close 
proximity to the Soviet Union. 

Present American policy provides that, in view of the failure of the United 
States-Soviet Joint Commission to succeed in implementing the provisions of 
the Moscow agreement regarding Korea, the matter be referred to the Four 
Powers for solution. It also provides that the matter be referred to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in the event of the failure of the Four Powers 
to solve the Korean problem. This indicates that the United States will continue 
to seek, by consultation with the powers concerned, a solution of the problem, 
but a failure to reach an agreement on Korea in the United Nations will require 
that the United States make a decision regarding its future course in Korea: 
whether it shall withdraw or whether it shall organize a South Korean Govern- 
ment and under what conditions and whether it shall give economic and military 
aid to such a Government. 

A continuation of present American policies will serve to give notice to the 
Soviet Union and to other nations in the Far East that the United States will not 
abandon Korea in the face of Soviet intransigence and that the United States 
will continue to insist upon the fulfillment of the Moscow agreement regarding 
Korea. 

A continuation of present American policies will serve to deny to the Soviet 
Union direct or indirect control of all of Korea and prevent her free use of the 
entire nation as a military base of operations, including the ice-free ports in 
South Korea. 


a 


DID CIA HAVE WEDEMEYER REPORT ? 


The point, Mr. Secretary, I am making, that is just about as accurate 
a prediction or analysis of the situation and prediction of what hap- 
pened. Now I want to ask you, you did not suppress the report and 
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then give it out, but who had access to that report? I assume the 
President did. ' 

Secretary Acurson. Oh, yes; the President did. I think the report 
was made to him, and I think all of the appropriate officers in the 
Defense and the State Departments. 

Senator Briners. Well, now we have a branch which coordinates all 
of our intelligence, Centralized Intelligence. Was it made available 
to them ? 

Secretary AcHeson. I assume so. 

Senator Briners. Well, I would like to read to you—this is a —_ 
important point, I think, because the Centralized Intelligence which 
we set up here now coordinates our intelligence and makes it avail- 
able to the appropriate sources, and we had Admiral Hillenkoetter 
who was the Director of Centralized Intelligence before the Appro- 

wriations Committee, and Admiral Hillenkoetter testified as follows 
in the colloquy which I will read: 

May I inquire as to the date of that report? 

Senator KNowLanpD. That report was made in 1947 and has not been released 
as yet, and this is 1950. 

Senator Fercuson. I would like to ask the admiral if he has seen the report. 

Admiral HUILLENKoretTTeEr. I have not, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you not think that it would be an important matter for 
you to have in order that you might evaluate this information from Korea? 

Admiral HILLeNnKoettTer. That is right, sir. I would like to have seen it, but 
we have not seen it. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know whether it was kept secret from you as well 
as from everybody else? 

Admiral HtLtenkoetrer. As far as I know, it has been kept secret from 
everybody. 

Now, the point I want to make is in that Korean report, Mr. Secre- 
tary, certainly it outlined the situation accurately and certainly pre- 
dicted what would happen, and events have borne out, just as we have 
had other predictions in the past, as to the developments. 

Here is the agency which is supposed to evaluate and advise the 
appropriate departments of the United States Government relative 
to the best information we have. 

Here is his testimony before another committee of the United States 
Senate that he had never seen it and knows nothing about it. 

Don’t you think that is a tragic mistake and error? 

Secretary Acneson. I shall be very glad to check up and see whether 
a copy of this report did go to the CIA. The admiral says he didn’t 
see it. Maybe somebody else in there received it or maybe it didn’t 
go to them. 

It was a report which I should think should have gone to the CIA. 

As I said when questioned about this report by the press, the report, 
with some exceptions, states just exactly what we knew, and some of 
the predictions in the report did not turn out the way he expected the 
thing to turn out. 


CARRYING OUT WEDEMEYER RECOMMENDATIONS 


We understood—that part you just read this morning I think was 
fully understood by everybody. 

I have also stated that so far as I know, all the recommendations in 
regard to Korea made in this report were carried out with the exception 
of one. 
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That, and that one you read this morning, and that had to do with 
the recommendation that the South Korean Scout Force should be 
under American officers. 

That view was not carried out by the military authorities, because it 
would have left the force without officers in event we withdrew our 
forces, as the United Nations subsequently requested us to do. 

That force was organized and was trained by an American military 
mission, and has done good work, but it was not officered by Americans. 

Senator Brivces. On this intelligence situation, also the general 
recommendations that I read here were not carried out—I mean, the 
dangers set forth if certain actions happened, which were very clearly 
set forth, and in spite of those dangers we went ahead with our certain 
policy, didn’t we, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir. We went forward with what was rec- 
ommended here, which was to create a South Korean Force. 

Now, it is true that the North Korean Force had longer training and 
was more heavily armed than the South Korean Force. That was a 
difficult thing for us to do on the South Korean side. Many of the 
North Koreans had been in military service for a great many years. 

The point is that some of them were even in Stalingrad—I can’t 
vouch for that, but they had many years of training. Ours had a 
short time and there is a limit to what people can absorb in the way 
of heavy equipment and air and that sort of thing. 

There was also a limit on what we had available. 


QUALITY OF INTELLIGENCE REGARDING KOREA 


Senator Bripers. We were delving in, at that time, the committee, 
into whether or not intelligence had failed, or whether there was a 
failure on the part of the State Department and the Defense Depart- 
ment to pay attention to CIA reports; and this statement of Admiral 
Hillenkoetter, together with certainly the report which is now avail- 
able, points up, as far as we could see, the very definite failure of 
the divisions of the Government here to coordinate and provide to the 
Central Intelligence the information which was so vital, that they may 
give a general picture. 

This, I might say, was before a full meeting of the Appropriations 
Committee, and with Senator McKellar residing, and present : Sena- 
tor McKellar, Senator Thomas, Senator McCarran, Senator Ellender, 
Senator Hill, Senator Robinson, Senator Bridges, Senator Ferguson, 
Senator Wherry, Senator Gordon, Senator Saltonstall, Senator 
Young, and Senator Knowland, so that there was no question about 
this. 

As a matter of fact, we had two series of hearings on it, and this 
was the last series. 

Senator Knowianp. The date of the hearings, Senator? 

Senator Brincrs. The date of this particular hearing was August 
28, 1950. We had an earlier one following the attack on Korea, which 
was, I think we we had our meeting, on June 26. 

Secretary Acueson. I do not believe that there was a failure of 
intelligence. I think I also was questioned by that same committee 
that you referred to on this subject. 

Intelligence was available to the Department prior to the 25th of 
June, made available by the Far East Command, the CIA, the De- 
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artment of the Army, and by the State Department representatives 
fate and overseas, and shows that all these agencies were in agree- 
ment that the possibility for an attack on the Korean Republic existed 
at that time, but they were all in agreement that its launching in the 
summer of 1950 did not oe imminent. 

The view was generally held that since the Communists had far 
from exhausted the potentialities for obtaining their objectives 
through guerrilla and psychological warfare, political pressure and 
intimidation, such means would probably continue to be used rather 
than overt military aggression. 

It was fully realized that the timing of any move in Korea would 
be ordered from the Kremlin. 

Now, the same situation that existed in Korea existed in a number 
of other places, where the possibility of attack existed, but it was 
not believed that the attack would take place at that time. 


REPORTS RECEIVED CONCERNING NORTH KOREAN INTENTIONS 


There has been considerable mention of two reports which are 
examples of intelligence information concerning the intentions of the 
North Korean Forces, which were available prior to June 25. 

The joint weekly intelligence cable from Commander in Chief, Far 
East, on March 10, 1950, noted : 


Report received that People’s Army— 
referred to as PA— 
will invade South Korea in June 1950. 

To that was attached this comment: 


Comment: The People’s Army will be prepared to invade South Korea by fall 
and possibly by spring of this year indicated in the current report of armed- 
force expansion and major troop movements at critical thirty-eighth parallel 
areas. Even if future reports bear out the present indication, it is believed 
civil war will not necessarily be precipitated; so that intentions in Korea are 
believed closely related to Communist program in Southeast Asia. Seems likely 
that Communist overt military measures in Korea will be held in abeyance, at 
least until further observations made by Soviets of results of their program in 
such places as Indochina, Burma, and Thailand. If the Soviets are satisfied 
they are winning the struggle for these places they probably will be content to 
wait a while longer and let South Korea ripen for future harvest. If checked or 
defeated in their operations in these countries in Asia they may divert large 
share of their effort to South Korea, which could result in a People’s Army 
invasion of South Korea. 


That was on the 10th of March. 
Now, on the 25th of March 
Senator Hicken.oorrr. What report was that? 

Secretary Acurson. This is from Commander in Chief, Far East. 

Senator Brivers. Well, that was a pretty definite statement that 
they had word that the attack was coming in June. 

Secretary Acurson. Pretty definite statement? They said a report 
was received they would attack in June. Then, the comment said, 
“We don’t believe this statement.” 

On the 25th of March, that is 15 days after this report was sent in, 
G-2 of the Far East Command, stated his conclusion that: 

It is believed that there will be no civil war in Korea this spring or summer. 


The most probable course of North Korean action this spring or summer is fur- 
therance of its attempt to overthrow the South Korean Government by the 
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creation. of chaotic conditions in the Republic through guerrilla activities and 
psychological warfare. 

Now, it is interesting to note in this connection that on October 12, 
1949, the intelligence summary from Commander in Chief, Far East, 
G-2, passed on a report that an attack was to be started on the 15th of 
October 1949, but stated that it was probably fabricated. 

November 5, 1949, the intelligence summary had expressed the view 
that previous rumors of an invasion during August, September, and 
October of 1949 had been started by the North Koreans for the pur- 

ose of causing unrest in South Korea. Also, in his report of Decem- 

r 30, 1949, he advocated that a report that an invasion was to occur 
in March or April 1950 was not necessarily correct. 

The report of January 1, 1950, and February 19, 1950, also contain 
reports of invasions in March and April 1950, and were discounted. 

Therefore, you would have had reports that this attack was going 
to occur almost every month, and the intelligence of the Far East 
believed that was not the case. 

Senator Brinces. Well, Mr. Secretary, the record shows—even the 
record that you read here shows—that they reported there was to 
be an attack in June, even though they did qualify it afterwards. 
That would be a fair analysis; would it not ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Not only qualified it; they said it is believed 
that it will not occur. That is a little more than a qualification. 


MILITARY AID SENT TO KOREA 


Senator Brinces. Now, there was a delicate, very dangerous situa- 
tion in Korea, and the Congress had provided the money for definite 
military aid to Korea, two things. 

In that case, which is, I think, a factual statement of the situation, 
why did not we send the materials, the military supplies, to Korea 
which Congress appropriated for ? 

For instance, let me read you from page 1197 of Appropriations 
Committee hearings: 

Senator Wuerry. But you have given us the amount of materials delivered 
to Korea, which is several hundred dollars worth of signal equipment. Is that 
not right? 

General Lemnirzer. Off the record, Senator, the shipments have been limited 
to a very small amount of signal equipment, principally wire. 

Now here we have this dangerous situation, which, as you point out, 
the reports you quoted from gives two versions there, but neverthe- 
less it is dangerous. Nevertheless, the Wedemeyer report, and we 
had various other information from intelligence, and so on—why was 
not the amount of this material and equipment given to South Korea 
so they could be building up, one? And, two, who ordered it not 
to be? 

Secretary Acuerson. Well, I think the answer to that is that it was 
made available, Senator. And the answer to the second part of your 
question is nobody ordered it not to be made available. Several people 
ordered that it should be. 

Senator Bringes. Well, Mr. Secretary, we have got this sworn testi- 
mony from General Lemnitzer, who was the man in charge, who said 
it had not been. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, let me tell you what had been delivered. 
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There was turned over to the South Korean Government prior to 
the withdrawal of the United States forces, under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act, military equipment, the original acquisition cost for which 
to the United States had been 56 million, but which had a replacement 
value at the time it was turned over of $110 million. 

Subsequent to the withdrawal of the United States forces, military 
equipment with an original acquisition cost of one million and an 
estimated replacement cost of one and a half million was also turned 
over to the South Koreans. This equipment consisted principally 
of such items as carbines, howitzers, rifles, machine guns, mortars, 
trucks, and 20 liaison-type airplanes. There was also included 45 
Coast Guard vessels which had an acquisition cost of $13,130,000. 

At the time of the surrender of the Japanese—that is, before this— 
there had been turned over to the Koreans 40,000 Japanese rifles, 
together with available stocks of ammunition. Other Japanese items 
useful by the civilian population—I will not go into that. 

There was also turned over in the first quarter of 1950 surplus 
individual equipment for 15,000 men, which included Garand rifles, 
helmets, boots, blankets, cartridge belts, and tents. 

The appropriations were made available by October 25, 1949, under 
the MDAP. This made $27,640,000 available for Iran, Korea, and 
the Philippines. 

Senator Bripees. The point I was addressing, Mr. Secretary, was 
in that appropriation. 

Secretary Acneson. Well, the facts in regard to that were that the 
survey team went out to Korea in December 1949, The agreement 
which was required by the act was signed with Korea on January 26, 
1950. On March 15, 1950, the program agreed upon between Korea 
and the military mission of $10,970,000 was concluded. That was on 
March 15. 

At the time of the invasion approximately $52,000 worth of signal 
equipment from excess stocks was being shipped. In addition spare 
parts valued at $298,000 were en route from San Francisco for ship- 
ment to Korea. 

Senator Brinces. Well, the point is that of this appropriation—— 

Secretary AcugEson. One other thing. 

Senator Brinees. Yes. 

Secretary AcueEson. Under military assistance legislation which 
permitted eligible nations to buy equipment, South Korea purchased 
$253,161.40 of military equipment consisting of equipment for 10 AT 
aircraft and armament and ammunition for bnwal vessels. Those 
items were in course of shipment at the time of the invasion. 

Now, that is about it, sir. 


GENERAL LEMNITZER’S REPORT ON KOREAN AID 


Senator Brinces. Now, Mr. Secretary, the point here is that here is 
the man who had charge of it for the Defense Department, and here 
is his testimony before a committee of the Congress, and he says that 
out of that appropriation which you have referred to, there was just 
some wire and signal equipment amounting to a very small part that 
went, in spite of the fact that this critical condition existed. 

I again would like to ask you who held up the sending of the military 
equipment and supplies to Korea from that appropriation that the 
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Congress had eee’ and which was available, in view of the 
serious situation : 

Secretary Acuxson. I think the answer to your question is that 
nobody held it up and that everybody was trying to get the equipment 

oing. ° 
, =. inted out that the funds were unavailable until the 28th of 
October. The agreement was signed on the 26th of January. The 
program was worked out and agreed to on the 15th of March, and 
that left April, May, and June—90 days—between the time the pro- 
gram was established and the invasion. 

In the course of that 90 days the amounts which have been shipped 
were what I have just described, and that was all that could be 
shipped in that period. 

enator Bripers. Well, we had an advisory group out there under 
General Roberts, so that you knew the situation and what was needed. 
Was there any thought that there should be another group sent—was 
that the cause of the delay ? 

Secretary Acueson. I cannot answer that. I do not know whether 
it was the group that was out there or some other group that went 
out but the program was agreed upon by whoever was there on the 
15th of March 1950; that is, the military program. 

Senator Brivces. A procedural question, Mr. Chairman, or state- 
ment. I would like to announce that I will bring you a letter asking 
that General Lemnitzer, who testified before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to be called before this committee, because we have got this 
testimony before another committee of the Congress which is very 
definite and very specific. 

Chairman Russett. Your request will be accorded the same fair 
and equitable treatment given all the other suggestions for witnesses. 

Secretary Acueson. I would like to add one thing to my answer: 
That the reason for the difficulty in getting this program going was 
that in view of the status of equipment of the Armed Forces in 1950, 
the military equipment for Korea had to come either from new pro- 
curement or out of stocks on hand, which needed extensive rehabilita- 
tion and repair; and that this could not be done in the 90 days that 
T have been talking of. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator George. 


MARSHALL’S MISSION TO CHINA 


Senator Grorcr. Mr. Secretary, when General Marshall went out 
to the Far East, China, the war with Japan had ended. 

Secretary Acnxson. Yes, sir. He arrived there in the closing days 
of December 1945. 

Senator Gzoree. Now, he stated to us that in his directive, among 
his other duties, was a responsibility of trying to bring about an 
integration of government between the Nationalist forces and the 
Communist forces. He used other language, but is that correct ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; his directive—— 

Senator Grorer. I don’t mean that was the exclusive directive. He 
was trying to reestablish order in China, or course, and establish 
something like government, a stable government, but that was among 
his directives and that followed the end of the war with Japan. 
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Secretary Acuxson. One of his purposes was to assist in the nego- 
tiations which had already resulted in agreement to create this tem- 

orary government and then a constitutional government for all of 

‘hina. 

Senator Grorer. I understand that. 

Secretary Acuerson. He directed himself particularly to the cease- 


fire—the Army part of it. 


CHRONOLOGY OF ACHESON’S TESTIMONIES BEFORE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Senator Grorcr. I am trying to get the chronology here. I don’t 
want to be repetitious in doing it, but this occurred after the end of the 
war, when the fighting had ceased. 

When Senet Marshall was on the stand, I made inquiry of him 
about his conclusions when he returned. I had in mind not the time 
when he came back to assume the responsibilities of Secretary of State 
but a visit which he made here in February or March. 

Secretary Acurson. I think that was in April 1946. 

Senator George. It may have been April. I would like you to tell 
me, if you can, whether you came before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee with General Marshall on that occasion. 

Secretary Acuerson. I don’t remember coming before the committee 
with him. I was with him a good deal of the time then, and I went to 
several meetings within the executive branch, but I don’t recall that, sir. 

Senator Grorer. I desired to ask General Marshall about that. I 
did ask General Marshall if he did not conclude that the only way 
to bring about any stability in government in China was through a 
coalition or integration of the forces, the Nationalists as opposed 
to the Communist groups on the other side. 

General Marshall’s reply to me, based upon his testimony before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, after he had been named Secre- 
tary of State, when he finally came back, was to the effect that he 
hardly know what he thought at that time, as there was so much con- 
fusion in his own mind as to what he thought could be done or what 
could not be done. 

But I wondered if you were present in that Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee meeting. I have been a member of that committee for a long 
time, and I may have things in my mind that I just gathered there as 
a member of that committee. 

I had a distinct impression when General Marshall came back in 
February, March, or April, I believe you said of 1946, that he thought 
the only way to stability in government in China was through the 
integration of those forces that are roughly described as Communist 
and Nationalist. 

He had a rather good opinion of the Generalissimo personally, but 
thought him entirely out of touch with the people of China, and that 
the only hope of bringing about stability in government then was to 
bring in new blood, new forces into the Government. You say you 
do not recall whether you appeared with him on his visit here at that 
time. 

Secretary Acugson. I don’t recall appearing before your committee 
with him. I may well have done so. I think as you have described 
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General Marshall’s attitude of mind at that time, it would accord with 
my recollection of what it was. 

Senator Grorer. Well, that was my distinct recollection and I think 
that General Marshall correctly described his state of mind, when he 
had terminated his duties in China and came back and was made Secre- 
tary of State, as I recall it, as one of doubt; he seemed to be somewhat 
up in the air as to what could or could not be done. At least, that 
was the impression that I had at that time. 

Mr. Secretary, were you present before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee when the telegram that we had some talk about this morning 
was read to the Foreign Relations Committee ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorar. I distinctly recall the event, but I do not recall 
that any names were given beyond the general name of the American 
chamber of commerce in a certain city, and I had some recollection of 
the name of the firms or concerns represented. 

I had a very distinct idea that some of them were not only American 
but comprised also of certain English interests, at that time. All of 
us had so many messages from China; the returning missionaries and 
returning businessmen and men who had come back to this country 
all came back with messages until it is somewhat confused in my own 
mind. 

Now I want to ask you this, Mr. Secretary. Have you compiled a 
list of the political directives given to General MacArthur after he 
had gotten the armies, the United Nations armies, north or substan- 
tially north of the thirty-eighth parallel? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe they are all in this document which 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff provided for you, but I will ascertain that 
and if they are not all in there, I will make them available. 

Senator Grorce. I am asking about the political directives. 

Secretary Acuxrson. I think they are in there too, sir, but if they 
are not, I will get them for you. 


EVALUATING MAC ARTHUR'S ATTITUDE 


Senator Grorcr. Mr. Secretary, I am not asking you as a military 
expert, but I am asking you as a witness familiar with these military 
matters as of necessity you must be at this time. Very generally it 
has been assumed that General MacArthur’s suggestion that the bomb- 
ing of depots, troop concentrations, and air concentrations in North 
Korea at the time when his armies were well advanced toward the 
northern boundary of North Korea was a disposition upon his part, 
or a suggestion upon his part to extend the war, into other areas. 

Isn’t it a fair statement to say that General MacArthur as a mili- 
tary man conceived that the bombing of those installations would 
more speedily end the war and that it was a military decision which 
was controlling in his mind? Not that he wished to extend the war 
by that operation. I am not speaking of any other at this time. 

Secretary Acueson. I think that is a fair statement, Senator 
George. 

Senator Grorgr. I think so, and yet it has been assumed by so many 
of the Senators who have questioned that General MacArthur is 
trying to extend the war. That did not appeal to me as being his 
real attitude. 
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Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Russet. Does the Senator from Georgia yield ? 
Senator Brewster. Will the Senator yield ? 

I understood you to say North Korea. 

Didn’t you mean Manchuria ¢ 

Chairman Russeiy. I thought you did. 

Senator Grorce. I said when General MacArthur's armies were in 
North Korea, near the boundaries of North Korea, I meant the bomb- 
ing of the build-ups and troop installations in Manchuria, across the 
border, of course. 

Secretary Acneson. I understood the question to be along that 
line. 

Senator Grorcr. That is what I intended. 

Secretary Acneson. That is what I thought, and I answered about 
what you thought his intentions were. 

Senator Groner. Bearing upon that intention, Mr. Secretary, I 
would like to reach a fair interpretation to put upon General Mac- 
Arthur’s suggestion or recommendation. I believe that General Col- 
lins stated that there was never any specific request, but that General 
MacArthur had raised the question with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and that they understood that he had raised the issue but that there 
had been no specific request by November 7, 1950, bearing upon a cor- 
rect interpretation of his real purpose, as a military commander. 

[ Deleted. | 

Secretary Actieson. I don’t think I quite followed your question. 

Senator Grorer. I say, are not those two facts, if they be facts, 
properly pertinent in ev aluating what General MacArthur's real sug- 
gestion or what his real intent wi vas? Would you say that his idea was 
that it would bring about an early termination of the war, rather than 
a spreading of the war into a wider area? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I think he has said that that was his in- 
tention; and I agree that that undoubtedly was his intention, that if 
he did these things, he would bring the war to an end. 

Senator Grorcr. Yes. 

Secretary Acueson. It was our fear he would not bring it to an end. 

Senator Grorar. I understand; but that comes to a mater of judg- 
ment, does it not? Was the judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and perhaps the State, and perhaps the Defense Department contrary 
to the judgment of General MacArthur? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. But it is a mater of judgment, at least, is it not? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir; it is a matter of judgment. 

Senator Grorcr. As to whether it will spread the war, or not. 

Now you have not been in Korea, have you ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. No. 

Senator George. Since June 1950? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. The President has not been in Korea since June 
1950? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct. , 

Senator Grorcr. General Marshall has not been in Korea since June 
1950? 

Secretary Acurson. That is right, Senator. 
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Senator Grorcr. General MacArthur has, of course, been in the Far 
East for several years and was in Korea on one or more occasions cer- 
tainly after June 1950, and prior to the appearance of the Chinese 
Communists in force on the North Korean boundary. 


USE OF AIR FORCE 


Mr. Secretary, you are to evaluate, I think, fairly, conditions as 
they existed in October, November, and December of 1950, when you 
give consideration to the fact that General MacArthur raised the issue, 
as General Collins said, about the use of the Air Force to “- the tide 
of the Red Chinese armies that flowed across the Yalu River and 
down into Korea to attack his troops. At that time, in early November, 
it was very certain that the Red Chinese were building up a consider- 
able force north of the Yalu in Manchuria, I think; is that true? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir; they were building up for some time 
before they came in. 

Senator George. There had been the Third Army that stood oppo- 
site Formosa in the beginning which had gone north and a great part, 
or many units, out of the Fourth Chinese Red Army had gone north, 
and they were being concentrated in Manchuria. 

Now, I would like to ask if you read carefully the testimony of 
General Vandenberg 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I read it 

Senator Grorce (continuing). At the time when he was before this 
committee ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. I read it, Senator George. I had to read all 
this testimony very hurriedly. 

Senator Grorcr. Yes. Well, General Vandenberg’s testimony, as 
I understood it—and I think I am putting a fair interpretation on 
it—was that he, as commander of the Air Force, and the Joint Chiefs 
did not believe that the use of the Air Force in bombing installations 
in Manchuria across the border would be decisive, or could be decisive, 
and not that it might not be helpful to General MacArthur as a pro- 
tective measure for his own troops who were near the border, But 
as I understood him—and I want to ask you if you do not concur in 
this—he felt that if he could use his entire Air Force, the whole 
American Air Force at his command, that it might have been effec- 
tive, or at least a very strong counteraction to the movement of the 
Chinese Reds across the northern Korean border when they came in 
in force. 

Did he not say that if we had used all of our force it would have 
left us naked to the world? 

Secretary Acnreson. My impression of it—and, of course, it is all 
in the record and it does not make much difference whether. this is 
the right impression—is that he said that in order to undertake an 
operation of that sort he would have had to have twice the Air Force 
which we had. That is the impression that was left in my mind. And 
that in undertaking this operation we might well suffer such attrition 
as would be very serious for the strategic air force. 

Senator George. That is right. That is very true. But I think a 
fair interpretation of his testimony before this committee is that 
before he would have been willing to have undertaken it, he would 
have to have had twice the force he had in order not to leave us exposed 
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in other parts of the world? But, again, I got the very definite impres- 
sion that he could have used his entire force of air power to a con- 
siderable advantage in checking the flow of the Chinese Army, the 
Red Chinese armies, down into Korea. 


[ Deleted. | 


AUSTIN’S LETTER PRIOR TO VFW SPEECH 


Now, going to Formosa, Mr. Secretary, what is the particularly 
objectionable statement in the address of General MacArthur to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in August of 1950, if at that time our 
policy with respect to Formosa was definite, fixed, and well under- 
stood ? 

Secretary Acueson. Senator George, the statement that General 
MacArthur prepared for the Veterans of Foreign Wars was to have 
been published on the 28th of June, I believe, and was actually 
published on the 29th of August 1945. 

Chairman Connatty. Not 1945. 

Secretary Acurson. Nineteen hundred and fifty. 

Senator Grorce. Nineteen hundred and fifty. 

Secretary Acuerson. It was supposed to have been released on 
August 27 and was printed a day or so later. 

Farlier today I pointed out that throughout August charges were 
made against the United States in the Security Council that it was 
engaging in military nggrenncen against Communist China and against 
Chinese territory by this order of the President’s regarding the Sev- 
enth Fleet, and on the 24th of August there was filed in the Security 
Council by the Foreign Minister of China a complaint against the 
United States. 

On the 25th of August Mr. Warren Austin, on behalf of the United 
States and with the direction of the President, wrote a letter which 
was circulated throughout the United Nations and given to all mem- 
bers of the Security Council, stating the American position in regard 
to Formosa. 

In that letter he set out the President’s statement of June 27, which 
I shall not read because you are familiar with it. 

He also set out the statement of the President on July 19, in which 
in all cases the President said that this action was taken in no way to 
prejudice the future of Formosa, and for the purposes which he stated 
there. 

Then, Mr. Austin, Ambassador Austin, concluded his statement by 
making seven points. These were: 

1. The United States has not encroached upon the territory of China nor has 
the United States taken aggressive action against China. 

2. The action of the United States in regard to Formosa was taken at the 
time when that island was a seat of conflict with the mainland. More serious 
conflict was threatened by the public declaration of the Chinese Communist 
authorities. Such conflict would have threatened the security of the United 
Nations forces operating in Korea under the mandate of the Security Council 
to repel the aggression on the Republic of Korea. They threatened to extend 
the conflict through the Pacific area. 

3. The action of the United States was an impartial neutralizing action ad- 
dressed both to the forces on Formosa and to those on the mainland. It was an 
action designed to keep the peace and was, therefore, in full accord with the 
spirit and the Charter of the United Nations. As President Truman has solemly 


declared, we have no designs on Formosa and our action is not inspired by any 
desire to acquire a special position for the United States. 
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4. The action of the United States was expressly stated to be without prejudice 
to the future political settlement of the status of the island. The actual status 
of the island is that it is a territory taken from Japan by the victory of the Allied 
forces in the Pacific. Like other such territories its legal status cannot be fixed 
until there is international action to determine its future. The Chinese Govern- 
ment was asked by the Allies to take the surrender of the Japanese forces on the 
island. That is the reason the Chinese are there now. 

5. The United States has a record through history of friendship for the Chinese 
people. We still feel the friendship and know that millions of Chinese recipro- 
cate it. We took the lead with others in the last United Nations General Assem- 
bly to secure approval of the resolution on the integrity of China. Only the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and its satellites did not approve that resolution. 

6. The United States would welcome United Nations consideration of the case 
of Formosa. We would approve full United Nations investigation here or on the 
spot. We believe that the United Nations consideration would contribute to a 
peaceful rather than a forceful solution of the problem. 

7. We do not believe that the Security Council need be or will be diverted from 
its consideration of the aggression on the Republic of Korea. There was a breach 
of the peace in Korea. The aggressor attack has been condemned and the com- 
bined forces of the United Nations are now embattled to repel the aggression. 
Formosa is now at peace, and will remain so unless someone resorts to force. 
If the Security Council wishes to study the question of Formosa we shall support 
and assist that study. Meanwhile the President of the Security Council should 
discharge the duties of his office and get on with the item of the agenda, which is 
the complaint of aggression against the Republic of Korea, and specifically the 
recognition of the right of the Korean Ambassador to take his seat and to vote 
on the United States resolution for the localization of the Korean conflict. 


That was his position. 


CONCLUSIONS ON FORMOSA 


Senator Groreg. I understand, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary AcHreson. May I go on and answer your question! Be- 
cause there are one or two things I want to bring out. 

Senator Groree. Yes, sir; but I thought we had now reached the firm 
conclusion that Formosa must not fall into unfriendly hands. 

Secretary AcnHrson. General MacArthur’s statement, Senator 
George—— 

Senator Grorce. Is that our position now or not ? 

Secretary AcurEson. Our position is that we are not going to have 
Formosa fall by force into unfriendly hands. 

Senator Grorer. Fall by force? 

Secretary AcnEson. We put the Seventh Fleet in there to do it. 

Senator Grorcr. I understand that, Mr. Secretary, but I had under- 
stood that our definite position now was that Formosa was not to be 
permitted to fall into unfriendly hands. 

Secretary AcHeEson, Our position was as I stated it, Senator George, 
up until the 25th of June 1950, that we should use all means that we had 
short of the employment of United States military forces to prevent 
Formosa from falling into enemy hands. 

Senator Grorce. I know. 

Secretary Acugson. On the 25th we interposed military force. 

Senator Groree. I understand. 

Secretary AcnEson. Now, we have imposed both military force and 
political methods also. 

Senator Grorer. I understand that and I am now asking about our 
present policy with regard to Formosa. Is it that it shall not be per- 
mitted to fall into unfriendly hands, by force or otherwise ? 
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Secretary Acurson. That is our policy, that we are not going to 
permit is to be taken by force, and we are going to use all our means 
to prevent it from falling into unfriendly hands; yes, sir. 

Senator George. Through negotiation ? 

Secretary AcueEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. Now, that is the reason I asked you, Mr. Secretary, 
what in General MacArthur’s statement to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is there contrary to the present position, if our present position 
is that Formosa should not be permitted to fall into unfriendly hands? 
There may be some implications in it. 

Secretary Acnrson. That is what I was proceeding to answer, 
Senator George. 

Senator Grorcr. Yes. 

Secretary AcuEson. There are statements—I shall not read this 
whole report 

Senator George. No, sir; I wouldn't have time for you to do that 
on my time. 

Chairman Russe... Your time has about expired, but he can read 
it on the committee’s time if he wishes, Senator. That is a rule we 
have. 

Senator Grorce. I understand that, and I understand that may be; 
but the whole burden of that address of General MacArthur was to 
fix indisputably the position of Formosa so far as we are concerned. 
That is all that the general is talking about in the final analysis. 

He may have thrown in some innuendoes, there may be some unfor- 
tunate implications there, but if your present position is that Formosa 
is not to pass into unfriendly hands, by negotiation or otherwise, I 
can’t see where there was any great trouble there. 

Now, may I ask you one other question ? 

Secretary Acneson. I would like to really answer the question, 
Senator. 

Senator Grorcr. You have that privilege, but since I may not be 
able to ask you but one more question, will you answer that first and 
then answer this second ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. All right. 

Senator Grorcr. The general statement that State was preparing 
and passing around to the nations associated with us in the Korean 
affair in March 1951 and which was intercepted by General Mac- 
Arthur’s ultimatum or his statement to the commanders in the field 
of the Korean and Chinese Communist troops—I am identifying it 
merely 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr (continuing). Was that statement itself sent to 
General MacArthur? 

Secretary Acueson, No, sir. 

Senator Grorce. He was Supreme Commander in the Far East and 
Supreme Commander in the Korean fighting, but that statement was 
not sent to General MacArthur? 

Secretary AcuEson. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Your time has expired, Senator George. 

Senator George. Yes, I know, but the Secretary said he wanted to 
answer. 


Chairman Russet... He may proceed to answer the other question 
as he sees fit. 
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OBJECTION TAKEN TO VFW SPEECH 


Secretary AcuEson. I was proceeding to answer Senator George’s 
question as to why objection was taken to General MacArthur’s state- 
ment to the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I have already pointed out 
that at the time this statement was released, a complaint had been 
filed against us in the Security Council for aggression against For- 
mosa, and under the direction of the President, Ambassador Austin 
had stated the position of the United States. 

When General MacArthur’s position came out, it indicated that 
in view of current misconceptions about the strategic importance of 
Formosa, he would like to make the statement which he did make. 
He talked about our island chain in the Pacific of which Formosa was 
implied to be a part, and had such expressions as this: 

From this island chain we can dominate with air power every Asiatic port 


from Vladivostok to Singapore and prevent any hostile movement into the 
Pacific. 


He said: 
If we hold this line, we may have peace. Lose it and war is inevitable. 


He said: 


To pursue any other course would be to turn over the fruits of our Pacific 
victory to a potential enemy. It would shift any future battle area 5,000 miles 
eastward to the coast of the American Continents, our home coasts— 
et cetera. 

Now that statement we believed would, and I believe quite correctly, 
be interpreted by people hostile to us to mean that what the United 
States wanted was to get control of Formosa, and that is exactly what 
happened. 

This speech was out on the end of August. On the Ist of Septem- 
ber the Soviet radio picked it up, and the Soviet radio—I had the exact 
quotations from it in this book. 

I can’t put my finger on them, but they charged the United States, 
they charged that General MacArthur had torn the cover from the 
real intentions of the United States, that what our real purpose was 
was to seize Formosa for ourselves. That was printed throughout 
September. 


SOVIET INTERPRETATION OF VFW SPEECH 


Shortly after that when the General Assembly met, Mr. Vishinsky 
came over here and made a series of speeches, and I shall read only 
two paragraphs from one of them, to bring out the damage which 
this did to the whole position as stated by the President. Mr. 
Vishinsky says: 


None other than General MacArthur recently informed, with cynical candor, 
the whole world about the decision of the ruling circles of the United States of 
America at all costs to turn Taiwan into an American base in the Far East. 
This remark was contained in his famous message to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars convention, which we can deplore in discussing this matter. In that mes- 
sage, MacArthur carefully described the strategic significance of Taiwan as an 
important link in the chain of American bases running from the Aleutian 
Islands to the Marianas. In that message, MacArthur sought to prove that in 
holding Taiwan as the most important link in that chain, the United States of 
America could keep air control of the western Pacific. MacArthur explained 
and spelled out the role of Taiwan, which he called an unsinkable aircraft car- 
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rier, a magnificent base for submarines, and a magnificent base also for of- 
fensive operations, 

It is well known that MacArthur does not waste words, nor does he mince 
them. MacArthur immediately transforms words into the fiery metal of Ameri- 
can weapons. He does not war with words; he wars with his armed forces, not 
in the name of those objectives which are relevant to the respect for political 
rights, independence, and territorial integrity of other states, but he wages war 
in the name of the aggressive purposes and aggressive plans which are the 
fountainhead of the whole of the aggressive foreign policy of the United States 
of America. 

Now the point that I was trying to make was that in the middle of 
this very bitter battle which was going on in the United Nations in 
which we were charged by China and by Russia with doing something 
which we never had any intention of doing whatever, which was seiz- 
ing this island, taking it away from the Chinese, and using it our- 
selves, General MacArthur’s speech gave credence to that belief and 
was so used by people who were trying to make as much difficulty for 
the United States position as possible, misrepresenting the position of 
the United States and trying to put us in the eyes of the world into 
the role of an aggressor nation which was trying to take advantage of 
the situation in China and seize portions of that territory. 

Senator Grorce. Now, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Acurson. That is why it was dangerous. 

Senator Grorcr. Mr. Secretary, General MacArthur expressly said 
in that very speech that we had no intentions of taking it. 

Chairman Russetx. Is there objection to Senator George proceed- 
ing? 

Senator Morse. I ask unanimous consent. 

Chairman Russetx. The Chair hears none. 

Senator Grorar. He stated specifically that we had no intention of 
seizing that island, in that very document; and I may be all confused, 
but I thought if we had any far eastern policy, it was that Formosa 
would not be permitted to fall into unfriendly hands. 

Now, if Iam wrong, I am wrong. 

I think the people of the United States have felt that to be the cor- 
nerstone of our far eastern policy. 

Secretary Acnrson. I am not arguing about whether General Mac- 
Arthur correctly stated the strategic importance of it, or correctly 
stated what was the position of our Government. 

But, I am saying, and this is true—it cannot be denied—that his 
speech did give the impression to people who used it for that purpose 
that the United States wanted to seize this island. 

Now, he may have said, 20 times, that we didn’t; but he gave that 
impression ; it came at a time when the President was occupying his 
Presidential -role of stating what the policy of the United States was, 
and that resulted in two voices speaking on behalf of the United States. 

One of those voices was seized upon by people hostile to us to cause 
us great damage, and it is for that reason that it was, in my judgment, 
properly withdrawn. 

Senator Grorcr. Well, I am not arguing that, Mr. Secretary, but 
I am more at sea now than I have been for quite a long time. I 
thought we had reached a conclusion that if we occupied the position 
we were called upon to occupy in the Pacifie that we cannot permit 
Formosa to fall into unfriendly hands. 

Secretary Acueson. I am not denying that at all. 
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PROPOSAL OF JANUARY 13 


Senator Grorcr. Yes, sir. But we came very near doing it on the 
13th of January, did we not, when we made the proposal that four 
countries, certainly four at least would be included, two of whom were 
eee Communist, and the British had already indicated their posi- 
tion with respect to Formosa. 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t—— 

Senator Grorcr. And the place of the Red Chinese in the Council 
of the United Nations. 

Secretary AcHrson. I don’t think that is what was agreed at all, 
Senator. 

Senator George. Well, it was not agreed because they rejected it. 

Secretary Acugson. It wasn’t offered. What we stated—— 

Senator Grorce. Oh, Mr. Secretary, I beg your pardon. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, you may differ with me, sir, but—— 

Senator Grorce. Well, it is a matter of judgment. I know we in 
Foreign Relations were in consternation for fear they would accept 
the proposal. Do you recall that? 

Secretary Acueson. I recall that the committee was bothered about 
it, yes. 

Senator George. Bothered about it. I say bothered and bothered 
seriously. 

Well, I beg your pardon. It is a matter of interpretation. I did 
not mean that four nations alone would make the decision, but in- 
cluded in the enumerated nations were four of them, three of whom 
were already against us. 

Secretary AcHEson. Senator, I don’t know what you mean there is 
a matter of interpreation. There can be no interpretation about the 
fact that the principle said there should be included in a group 
four 

Senator Grorce. That is right. 

Secretary Acngson. Now, it did not say there should be four, and 
you could have 50 as long as the four were in the group. Secondly—— 

Senator Grorcr. Mr. Secretary, on that point, I thought we had 
very frankly made a mistake, and I thought the State Department 
had recognized its error, and prayed considerably during about 3 days 
that the Communists would reject it, and fortunately the Communists 
did reject the proposal. I think it is a fine illustration of the efficacy 
of prayer, Mr. Secretary. I may be wrong, but that is the impression 
1 got at that time. : 

Senator Witry. You had better be careful; you have taken Senator 
Tobey’s place now. é 

Senator Morse. Procedurally, Mr. Chairman, I think the Secretary 
should be given full opportunity to answer the Senator from Georgia. 

Chairman Russeii. He shall have full opportunity to make any 
statement, as full as he desires. 

Senator Grorge. I want the Secretary to have full opportunity, but 
1 so well remember the resolution in the United Nations Council of 
January 13, and I know in what fear and trembling we received it. 
We may have been altogether mistaken about it. 

I have no disposition te interrupt you again, Mr. Secretary. My 
time has long since expired. 
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Senator Morse. It is on that point that I think the other members of 
the committee now are entitled to know the Secretary’s position. Be- 
cause with our great respect for the Senator from Georgia, when he 
speaks, we give heed, and I am not a member of the Foreign Relations 
Cottmlttes and I am a little lost now in this discussion. 

Now I would like to hear the Secretary explain what I infer from 
his remarks is a difference in conclusion that he has with the Senator 
from Georgia on this matter. 

Chairman Roussexu. It has been an inviolable rule since these hear- 
ings opened that any witness who desired to make any response to any 
question or statement made by a member of the committee was per- 
mitted to do so on the committee’s time, and if the Secretary desires to 
comment any further on this matter, he is perfectly at liberty to 

roceed, 

Senator Morse. I understand that. 

Chairman Russeti. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


DISCUSSION AS OPPOSED TO AGREEMENT ON A QUESTION 


Secretary Acurson. Then I should like at least to restate it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

You will recall that on a date in December, the 14th or the 15th, a 
cease-fire resolution was passed and a group was appointed in the 
United Nations General Assembly to forward this cease-fire resolu- 
tion to the Chinese Communists and to try to bring about an end to the 
aggression and the fighting. 

That proposal was rejected. There was then a report made by this 
cease-fire group and this report undertook to spell out what they 
thought were five principles that underlay bringing this whole matter 
to a conclusion. 

Those five principles started with a cease fire, worked into a broader 
truce; took up the question of United Nations authority to take over 
while elections were being held; referred to the removal of foreign 
forces as soon as order could be established and the Koreans them- 
selves could take over the thing; and then said after the fighting 
stopped there should be a group set up to consider other questions 
which were actively talked about in the Far East; that this other 
group should include, among others, four powers that were mentioned. 

It did not say how the other powers could be added to it but that 
was undoubtedly to be done by the General Assembly. 

Then it said that among the questions that this group should con- 
sider would be Formosa and admission to the United Nations on the 
part of the Chinese Communists. 

That report was produced by the cease-fire group—the United 
States was not a member of the cease-fire group—and a motion was 
made to approve the principles and have them forwarded to the 
Chinese Communists as an interpretation of what the cease-fire was 
all about. 

We considered whether we should vote for or against that resolu- 
tion approving those principles. We concluded we should vote for 
it, and we did vote for it, and it was sent to the Chinese Communists, 
and they rejected that as a basis for discussion in any way. 

What I have tried to point out is that in this fifth principle what 
we said is that in keeping with other nations who would include the 
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four mentioned we would discuss two points. Now, I cannot believe 
that anyone here would undertake to say that we should not discuss 
any question, once fighting has stopped, once an attempt to bring 
about by force a solution to those questions was stopped, that we 
should not talk about any question. 

It does not mean that we in any way shall change our attitude 
toward those questions, but that they are subject to discussion. 

The whole basis of the United Nations Charter is that we settle 
questions by peaceful means. We are required to go before the United 
Nations Organizations and discuss questions. We are not called 
upon to agree. We are not called upon to give up our position on 
anything that we regard as some basic interest. 

ut we are required to meet and discuss. That is the very heart 
of the United Nations method of dealing with international problems. 

And what we have said here is that we would vote for that principle, 
which was that after this fighting was stopped we reverted to the 
two principles which we had been discussing in the United Nations 
before the fighting began; and therefore the termination of the fight- 
ing brought you back to the situation that you were in before. 


REALM OF DISCUSSION 


Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, just at that point, because I 
think it is so vital, this record is going to close at this point, I am 
sure the Secretary did not mean to want to go as far as to say we would 
discuss any problem that they might want to bring up. We would 
not discuss whether Alaska should go back to Russia; we would not 
discuss whether the Philippines should be turned over to the Soviet 
Union? You do not mean to make a blanket statement that no matter 
what they wanted to discuss? - You did not mean that ? 

Secretary Acueson. No; I didn’t mean to discuss that. 

Senator Morse. I did not hear the Secretary’s answer. 

Secretary Acurson. What is that ? 

Senator Morse. I did not hear your answer to Senator Knowland. 

Secretary Acnrson. What we were talking about in this resolution 
is discussing far-eastern questions, and the Senator from California 
suggested that my answer was broad enough to include turning over 
Alaska or parts of the United States to someone else, and I hastened 
to say that no such idea was in anybody’s mind. 

Senator Know.anp. Well, the same thing would apply to Japan 
being turned over, or the Philippines. You would not say if the 
Russians demanded it that we would consider it necessary to discuss 
those two items, would you ? 

Secretary Acueson. Senator, I think we are really getting into the 
realm of the fantastic here. 

Senator Knowtanp. I don’t think so. 

Secretary Acneson. If the Russians or anybody else brought up 
questions regarding Japan in the UN, we would have to discuss ques- 
tions regarding Japan. The Russians many times have argued that 
certain things we have done have not been in accordance with the 
fundamental legal basis of our position in Japan. We have always 
met that with argument and won out. That is what we would 
have to do. 
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Senator McMaunon. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a 30-second observation off the record, if I may. 

Chairman Russet. The Chair puts the unanimous-consent request. 
The members of the committee hear the request. Is there objection ? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator is recognized. 

Senator McManon. This off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Russet. Had you concluded ¢ 

Senator McManon. I thank the committee. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Loper. Until what time? 

Chairman Russrrx. Just a moment. Before I could say or an- 
nounce the time of the reconvening of the committee, Senator Morse 
sought —— We have been proceeding a little informally 
here, and so I recognize Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I seek only to make an announcement for the record 
as to a procedural position in which I find myself. 

It is necessary for me to take a 2:30 plane to Chicago to fulfill a 
speaking engagement that I have had of long standing, and I shall 
be back some time during the night. 

I will not be here, I am afraid, when my turn to examine the Secre- 
tary comes this afternoon; but do you think that I am perfectly safe 
in assuming that the Secretary will still be here tomorrow ? 

If not, I would like to make an official request that he be recalled 
tomorrow morning so that I can examine him. 

Chairman Russetu. I can only say to the Senator that such experi- 
ence as I have had in committee would lead to the very firm conclu- 
sion that the Secretary will be a witness before this committee tomor- 
row morning. 

Senator Morse. If it should develop during the afternoon that other 
members of the committee are through with the Secretary now, I will 
say for the record that I would like to have him recalled tomorrow 
morning. 

Chairman Russe... I think that is altogether unnecessary, but the 
committee will take note of the Senator’s statement. : 

The committee stands in recess until 2: 30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1:02 p. m., the committee stood in recess until 
2:30 p. m. that same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present: Senators Russell, Connally, George, Byrd, Green, John- 
son, McMahon, Kefauver, Gillette, Stennis, Wiley, Bridges, Smith, 
Saltonstall, Hickenlooper, Lodge, Knowland, Tobey, Cain, and 
Brewster.) 


ACHESON APPEARANCE AT COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Chairman Russeti. The committees will come to order. 

Senator Byrd, my hieroglyphic chart shows that you are the next 
examiner. 

Secretary Acnrson. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation ? 

Chairman Russe. Yes. 

Secretary Acuxson. I do not recall whether, in my examination 
by Senator George this morning, the Senator asked me whether I 
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attended a meeting of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
in January 1951, at the time this five-principle resolution was under 
consideration. 

My recollection was that Senator George asked me if I had attended 
such a meeting; and I thought I had. 

Is that what I said—do you remember, Senator George? 

Senator Grorce. I thought you said you thought you had. I don’t 
think you made a positive statement. 

Secretary AcueEson. I have looked it up in our record, and find 
that I did not attend that meeting, but there was a meeting of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on the 16th of January at 
which this subject was discussed by Assistant Secretaries Hickerson 
and Rusk; and, on the next day, they had a similar meeting with the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, but I was not present on either 
one of those occasions. 

Senator Grorce. I recall Assistant Secretaries Hickerson and Rusk 
were there. 

Secretary Acueson. That is all. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Byrd, you may proceed. 


WITHDRAWING UNITED STATES TROOPS FROM KOREA, 1949 


Senator Byrp. Mr. Secretary, when were the American occupation 
troops withdrawn from Korea? 

Secretary Acueson. The last troops were withdrawn, which was 
a regimental combat team, on June 29, 1949. 

Senator Brrp. Who ordered their withdrawal ? 

Secretary Acurson. The withdrawal was undertaken as a result 
of a resolution by the General Assembly of the United Nations, which 
recommended and urged that both the Russian troops should be with- 
drawn from the north and that our troops should be withdrawn from 
the south. The withdrawal was finally approved by all departments 
of our Government, and by General MacArthur. 

It started in the spring of 1949. At the request of the State Depart- 
ment the withdrawal of the last regimental combat team was delayed 
until the 29th of June in order that the South Korean forces might 
be better organized. 

Senator Byrp. Do you know whether 

Secretary Acurson. The withdrawal started in September, was 
begun on September 15, 1948. In November 1948 the withdrawal 
was halted at the request of the State Department, and a regimental 
combat team of 7,500 was retained until June 29, 1949. 





GENERAL HODGES’ TESTIMONY ON KOREA 


Senator Byrrp. Do you know whether General Hodges, the com- 
mander of the oceupation troops, was consulted as to whether or not 
it was wise to withdraw ? 

Secretary Acnerson. I cannot answer that, Senator Byrd. I just 
don’t know. 

Senator Byrp. On February 25, 1947, General Hodges appeared 
before this committee in closed session and no transcript was taken. 
Ile appeared for an hour, so the staff tells me. My clear recollec- 
tion is that he expressed the opinion that under the conditions then 
existing that the North Koreans would dominate the South Koreans, 
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communize, as he expressed it—I don’t know whether he used the 
word “invasion” or not—if we withdrew and I was wondering if 
consideration was given to that situation which he expressed here 
when the order was given to withdraw. 

Secretary Acueson. I can’t say, Senator Byrd. I know that the 
withdrawal had the full support of the Defense Department. 

Senator Byrp. Weil, if we had not withdrawn from South Korea, 
do you think the North Koreans would have made the invasion ? 

Secretary Acneson. I can’t answer that, sir. I don’t know what 
the result would have been. The troops that we had in Korea were 
to a very large extent administrative troops and were carrying on 
the military government of Korea, and there were not very many 
combat troops there. 

Senator Byrp. And you don’t know whether General Hodges was 
consulted as to whether or not he thought that withdrawal at that 
time would be premature ? 

Secretary Acugson. No, sir; that would have been done within the 
Military Establishment. 


SOUTH KOREAN FIGHTING ABILITY 


Senator Byrp. Now on June 13, 1950, which was just 2 weeks before 
the invasion of South Korea, Mr. William C. Foster, then Deputy 
Administrator of the Economic Cooperation Administration, testified 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee and said: 

The rigorous training program has built up a well-disciplined army of 100,000 
soldiers, one that is prepared to meet any challenge by the North Korean forces, 


and one that has cleaned out the guerrilla bands in South Korea in one area 
after another. 


Now when Mr. Foster made that statement, just 2 weeks before the 
invasion of the North Koreans, I asked him upon what basis he reached 
these facts, and he said he obtained them from official sources. Do 
you know what the sources were that would justify him in saying 
2 weeks before the invasion that the South Koreans were so well 
disciplined and so well trained and prepared that they could with- 
stand any attack made by the North Koreans? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I don’t know what the official sources 
were that he resorted to. The South Korean Army was well-disci- 
plined and has put up a very good fight. They had in the preceding 
year handled an invasion, which came down below the thirty-eighth 
parallel, and it was thrown back successfully, and there had been 
intermittent raids across the border. 

Senator Byrp. They didn’t put up much of a fight when they were 
first invaded by the North Koreans. This Chief of Staff document 
savs they did not. 

Secretary Acurson. They were knocked to pieces in the first attack. 
They have fought very well since they were regrouped and went into 
battle after our troops began to hold the line. 


SOUTH KOREAN PREPAREDNESS 


Senator Byrp. General Roberts, head of the United States military 
mission to Korea, said about that time: 


The South Koreans were not adequately armed because America feared they 
would attack the North Koreans, 
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He said that to prevent them from attacking we gave them no com- 
bat air force, no tanks, and no heavy artillery. Is that correct? 

Secretary Acurson. They did not have any—did not have many 
tanks. They had light tanks. They had some artillery, but light ar- 
tillery, and very few aircraft. It was my impression that they did 
not have those because, in the first place, they didn’t know how to 
use them, and in the second plare, we didn’t have them to give them. 

Senator Byrrp. You couldn’t have had a well-trained force if they 
had only light tanks and very few airplanes. 

Secretary Acurson. It was nota heavily armed force, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. Have you heard that opinion expressed—it was ex- 
pressed publicly by General Robert at the time—that they were not 
armed, because this country feared they would attack the North 
Koreans? 

Secretary Acueson. I had not heard that. 

Senator Byrp. You have two leaders here—one, Mr. Foster, who 
a they were not trained, that they were trained, rather, and an- 
other, the head of the United States military mission, General Rob- 
erts, who said that they did not train them and equip them because 
they feared they would attack. 

As a matter of fact, they weren’t trained to any degree commensu- 
rate with the North Koreans. 

Secretary Acuxson. No, sir; the North Koreans were better trained 
and more heavily armed. 

Senator Byrp. Wasn’t that a very grave error that we made in 
removing our troops from South Korea under those conditions? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think so, sir. The withdrawal of our 
troops was the result of a recommendation by the United Nations. 

Senator Byrrp. That doesn’t make it an accurate or proper recom- 
mendation just because the United Nations made it, I shouldn’t think. 
They were our troops, and it seems to me we should have had some 
voice as to whether or not those troops should stay there until at 
least the South Koreans were equipped and prepared to fight should 
they be attacked. 

The point I am getting at is I am inclined to think that had those 
troops remained there, this invasion would not have occurred. 

Secretary Acurson. That may be true. 

Senator Byrp. Until they had trained the South Koreans. What 
is your opinion about that? 

ecretary Acuxson. I just couldn’t have any guess on it, Senator 


Byrd. 


SOVIET TRAINING OF NORTH KOREANS 


Senator Byrp. Certainly we know that the Russians were training 
the North Koreans. 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir; we knew that. 

Senator Brrp. Why is it that they succeeded so much better than 
ourselves in the first place? 

Secretary Acurson. The Russian training of the North Koreans 
had been going on for a great many years. There is a report which 
I mentioned this morning—I cannot vouch for it—that some of the 
North Korean troops fought at Stalingrad during the war. At any 
rate, they had received long training and a good deal of equipment. 
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Training on our side had been much more recent. We did not have 
the equipment to give—we gave them as good training as we could 
and the materials which were available to us. 

I think that in the case of training of troops of this sort, I under- 
stand from the military people that time is very important and that 
it takes a good deal of time to get people trained to use these modern 
weapons to which they are not used. And undoubtedly if there had 
been more time to train these troops and more time to get equipment 
for them, they would have been better forces. 

Now, it is not necessary that our own troops should remain there 
in order to do the training because we had a military mission which 
was there for that purpose. 

Senator Byrrp. But we left, and for that reason it seems to me that 
by that act of leaving, that is, leaving there an untrained and poorly 
equipped army was simply an invitation for an attack. 

Secretary AcHEson. You may be right about that, sir. As I say, the 
United Nations recommended that both sides should withdraw. Our 
own Joint Chiefs of Staff thought it was very wise for us to withdraw. 
We thought from the international point of view it was wise to with- 
draw, and the withdrawal took place—and it may have been unwise. 

Senator Byrp. Now, you state that the Russians had more time. 
Well, I thought that we had the same time with the South Koreans 
as they had with the North Koreans. Korea was occupied by Japan 
until the surrender and we had exactly the same opportunity and time 
to train South Koreans as the Russians had to train North Koreans. 

Secretary AcueEson. I believe they had Koreans with them for a 
long time before the war. As I said, I have heard there were some 


at Stalingrad. Now, we went in there in 1945 and the troop training 
did not begin, I think, until sometime in 1947. We started out with 
the constabulary and that sort of thing, and did not try to train an 


army until later. The Russians had been working on it for a long 
time. 


POPULATIONS OF NORTH AND SOUTH KOREA 


Senator Byrrp. Well, the South Koreans outnumbered the North 
Koreans. 

Secretary AcHeson. Yes, sir, about 2 to 1, 20,000,000 in the south. 

Senator Brrp. Had they been properly and effectively trained, they 
could have held the North Koreans at the border, the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

Secretary Acneson. If they had more time and better weapons 
they possibly could have. The North Koreans I think were putting 
a larger force of people into their army absolutely than the South 
Sn were, because this was pretty well supported from the Soviet 

Mion. 

Senator Byrrp. The South Koreans as I understand it have 20,- 
000,000 inhabitants in South Korea, and North Korea has 10,000,000 
inhabitants. It certainly seems that if their military mission had 
done a job over there, if we hadn’t withdrawn our troops too soon, 
chat having twice as many to draw upon that it would have been 
possible to have built a force there that could have withstood the North 
Korean invasion and that would have then saved the tragedy of this 
war, am I correct about that? 

83797—51—pt. 3—-28 
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Secretary Acueson. Well, I am afraid that it isn’t quite as you 
have pictured it, Senator Byrd. If you are operating a totalitarian 
regime, you can direct everything in that state to the support of an 
army, particularly when you have a great deal of support from the 
outside. 


ARMING THE FORCES OF SOUTH KOREA 


I think everything in North Korea was directed toward the crea- 
tion of this force and the maintenance of this force with no regard 
being paid to the civilian part of the population at all. It is not 
possible to do that in a state which is run on democratic principles. 
You can only raise a certain amount of the total national income for 
armed forces. It is more difficult to do. 

Senator Byrp. Are you speaking of this country ? 

Secretary Acuegson. I am talking about South Korea. 

Senator Byrp. Didn’t we furnish all the arms to South Korea? 

Secretary Acureson. We furnished all the arms and we furnished 
the training, but it is more difficult to get as much of a concentration 
on an armed force in that kind of a democracy than it is on the other 
side. 

Also there was, as I said, the question of time and the question of 
the matériel that was available here. 

Senator Byrp. Well, did this country protest against the removal of 
our troops knowing that the South Koreans were not trained and not 
properly equipped, as was later proved to be right ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; we did not protest against the with- 
drawal of our troops. We thought that was the right policy. 

Senator Byrp. Well, did you make any effort through this military 
mission—what was it, about a year before the invasion ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I think probably along in that time. 

Senator Byrp. Was any great effort made through that mission to 
train these troops in an effective way? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir; very great effort was made. 

Senator Byrp. Evidently General Roberts doesn’t think so. He 
said in the public press that they did not arm them because they were 
afraid that they would attack the North Koreans. 

Certainly there was no great effort made along that line if he held 
that view, that is General Roberts. I think this is a very crucial ques- 
tion, that this thing may have been avoided and the Southern Koreans, 
twice the population if they had been properly armed and properly 
trained, it is not likely or it is probable rather that the North Koreans 
would not have attacked them, because to Communists, weakness is an 
invitation. 


RESISTING FIRST STAGE OF INVASION 


When you have military weakness, that is an invitation to them to 
attack, and they must have known of the weakness of the Southern 
Korean Army because they marched straight through it. The Chiefs 
of Staff report says that. There was practically no resistance in the 
first stage of the invasion; that is correct, isn’t it? 

Secretary Acurson. They went to pieces in the first stages of the 
invasion; yes, sir. : 
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Senator Byrrp. Did that give any concern to you and others who 
were watching the Korean situation knowing it was a fallacy and 
might blow up anytime, the fact that the South Koreans were so feebly 
armed as compared to the Northern Koreans‘? 

Secretary AcHEson. We understood that this was a dangerous situa- 
tion, and trusted in the fact that the invasion would not take place 
until the South Koreans were able to handle themselves better. Of 
course, there was a great deal of thought and concern which was en- 
gendered by it. 

Senator Brrp. Did you recognize the fact—did you know the weak- 
ness of the South Koreans as compared to the North Koreans, arid it 
was evidenced when the invasion came—were you conscious of that? 

Secretary Acuerson. I think it was known; yes, sir. It is hard to 
have—— 

Senator Byrpv. Nobody in the Military Establishment acknowledged 
it; certainly, Mr. Foster did not do it. He got it from official sources, 
and he said they were well-trained and well-armed to withstand any 
invasion. 

Secretary Acrrson. I think that our information at the time was 
that the other side, the North side, was much more heavily armed, and 
our general impression was that they could carry out their objectives 
in the northern part of the country, but we did not believe they could 
occupy the whole country. 

Senator Brrp. The fact remains—and I believe you would agree 
with this—had the South Koreans been armed and trained in an 
equal manner to the North Koreans, having twice the population, that 
they could have withheld and prevented the invasion of their own 
land. 

Secretary Acnrson. I believe that is true, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. It seems to me that somebody made a very tragic 
mistake in taking our Armed Force out without first arming and train- 
ing the South Koreans, because there had been recognized for a long 
time the trouble in Korea. I have expressed time and time again that 
very thing in the Armed Services Committee. That was one thing 
that occurred to me and that it was a very serious neglect on the part 
of somebody, and maybe quite a number in high authority. 

If you had to do it over again, I assume that you and others would 
see that these troops were armed and in better shape than they were, 
would you not, before you took the occupation troops out ? 

Secretary Acurson. We were trying the best way we could at the 
time to have them armed better than they were. 

Senator Byrp. It was a very ineffective arming, and I think some- 
time there ought to be some investigation of that because that is what 
brought about this tragic situation we are now in. 





DIFFERENTIATING POLICE ACTION AND WAR 





Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you some questions that come to 
me from your testimony of yesterday. Do you regard the combat in 
Korea as a police action ? 

Secretary Acueson. I regarded it as a military action to repulse the 
attack made against the Republic of Korea. 

Senator Byrp. When does a military action or police action cease to 
be such and become a war? 
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Secretary Acurson. Well, I think in the ordinary popular sense it 
is a war if you have fighting with military formations. 

Senator Byrn. You recognize it as a war now? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir; in the usual sense of the word there is 
a war. 

Senator Byrp. There is a war. 

Now, the Constitution provides, of course, as you know, that Con- 
gress is the only agency of the Government that can declare war. 

Secretary AcnEson. Congress is the only agency that can declare 
war, yes, sir; but that does not mean that Congress is the only agency 
that can start fighting. A war is declared when somebody else attacks 
you, whatever happens; but what the Constitution is referring to is the 
declaration of war which has a whole lot of legal and other conse- 
quences. 

Senator Byrp. Under what conditions—I would like you to name 
the conditions under which you think that a war should not be fought 
until it is first declared by Congress. 

Secretary Acneson. I don’t think I am able to do that Senator 
Byrd. 

‘Senator Byrp. I think that is a pretty fundamental question. I 
don’t understand why you can’t do that, because the Constitution 
clearly says that all wars must be declared by Congress, and you say 
this is a war. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I think if you consider it for a moment, 
you will see that it is an almost impossible question to answer. 

The last war, where Congress had a declaration, was being fought 
quite vigorously before Congress got to do that. 

Senator Byrp. Which war was that? 

Secretary Acueson. World War II. We were fighting at Pear! 
Harbor before Congress had any declaration of war. 

Senator Byrp. That was a direct attack upon us. 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir; and I suppose if there is a direct 
attack upon us now, we would be fighting. 

Senator Byrp. I gather that your testimony— 

Let’s see where the testimony of yesterday is. 

From your colloquy with Senator Gillette, did you justify the order 
of June 26, directing that our forces go into combat at the thirty- 
eighth parallel, on the ground that it was a United Nations action? 

Secretary Acngson. No, sir; I don’t think so. 


PRESIDENTIAL ORDERS OF JUNE 26 


Senator Byrp. How did you justify that, without the action of 
Congress? 

Secretary AcuEson. I said that the orders of the 26th provided the 
Navy and Air Force be instructed to offer the fullest support to the 
South Korean forces, south of the Thirty-eighth wicniet 

The orders were issued to the Seventh Fleet to prevent an attack 
on Formosa, and so forth. 

Senator Byrp. Now, the orders went beyond that, didn’t they? 

Secretary Acurson. That was the 26th. Those orders were issued 
by the President in exercise of his authority as President and Com- 
mander in Chief. 
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They had primarily to do with getting our people out of the Seoul 
area and giving support to these South Korean forces. 

Senator Byrp. Actually the June 26 instructions were furnished 
General MacArthur by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and MacArthur then 
had not been made the commander by the United Nations, for the 
employment of the United States Naval and Air Forces against North 
Korean units south of the Thirty-eighth parallel. Was that taken 
under what authority—as the Commander in Chief? Was it taken in 
connection with our membership in the United Nations? 

Secretary Acuxson. Sir, that was taken by the President under his 
authority as President and Commander in Chief. It was in part to 
get our own people out of that area. And in part it was in support 
of the resolution of the 25th which asked everybody to help in the 
purposes of that resclution. 


UN RESOLUTION OF JUNE 25 


Senator Byrp. That resolution of the 25th, as I understand it, was 
a cease-fire resolution. 

Secretary AcuEson. The resolution called on the North Koreans to 
withdraw, asked no one to give any hélp to the other side. ‘That 
determined that the action was a breach of the peace, called for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities, called upon the authorities of North 
Korea to withdraw forthwith their armed forces to the Thirty-eighth 
parallel, requests the Commission to do various things, and called upon 
all members to render every assistance to the United Nations in the 
execution of this resolution and to refrain from giving assistance to 
the North Korean authorities. 

Senator Byrp. But you did not rely upon that resolution in the 
action taken by the President, which I understand you to say was done 
as Commander in Chief. 

Secretary AcnEson. Well, I said all his actions here in relation to 
American forces are based upon his powers under the Constitution. 

Senator Byrp. Well, you referred to the last war. It is true that the 
attack, that we attempted to resist the attack at Pearl Harbor when 
it was made, but the next day we declared war on Japan and Germany. 

Secretary AcnrEson. That is right. 

Senator Byrp. There has been no war declared in this ease. 

Secretary Acnrson. That is right. 

Senator Brrp. Where is the analogy here between the two? 

Secretary Acueson. I was not trying to draw an analogy. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION TO DECLARE WAR 


Senator Byrp. What I want to know, and I think it is a pretty vital 
constitutional provision which says that Congress only can declare 
war. You say this isa war. The President calls it a police action. 
But you admit it isa war. In what different category is this particular 
war to other wars we have been engaged in when Congress has de- 
clared war? What is the difference ? 

Secretary Acnrson. What I was saying is from the point of view 
of constitutional law, I presume that the phrase “declare war” means 
declare a state of war with the various legal and other consequences 
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which follow from that. Now Congress is the only body that can 
do that. 

Senator Byrp. You are a great constitutional lawyer, but I think 
the provision in the Constitution was to protect the people of America 
by the fact that only Congress could ian war, the President or 
no one else could place us into war except by the action of the Congress. 

Now I would like to know what the difference, what special category 
this particular war is in whereby it does not require a declaration of 
war, but that the President, as you say, can start the war and conduct 
the war. 

Secretary AcHrson. We have filed a memorandum which shows 
that for over a hundred years, perhaps 150 years, the President has 
employed the Armed Forces for various situations where there was 
not a declaration of a state of war. I believe that his powers and prec- 
edents are ample to cover what he has done in this case. 

Senator Byrp. To rely on the membership of the United Nations— 
in other words, the President can start a war any place in the world 
if he chooses to do it, without a declaration of war by Congress? If 
he had difficulty in Iran, for example, he can have a war there simply 
by having troops directed to go there into combat, that can be done— 
and the United Nations took such action on June 27. 

Now, I assumed that the President had relied at least to some ex- 
tent on the membership of the United Nations, until yesterday you 
responded to a question by Senator Gillette that the President—you 
said he relied on his authority as Commander in Chief alone, to send 
American troops. You may recall Senator Gillette asked, and I have 
the record here: 

Is it your contention that the President as Commander in Chief alone, Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States forces, without reference to the United 
Nations, would have authority to send American troops to the number of a 


quarter-million into such action as may be taking place in Korea without action 
by the Congress of the United States and declaration of war? 


And you said you believed he had that power. 
ACHESON ADVISES PRESIDENT 


Now, it is your opinion as Secretary of State that you could advise 
the President that he has a right to begin a war as he sees fit any place 
in the world, acting as Commander in Chief? And if that is your 
opinion, I would like to ask you the question: Under what conditions 
do you believe the Congress should declare war? 

Secretary Acneson. Senator Byrd, I did not say that was my 
opinion and I never would have advised the President he can declare 
war. 

Senator Byrp. You stated that yesterday, Mr. Secretary, in response 
to the question of Senator Gillette. I do not know whether you advise 
the President or not, but I assume you as Secretary of State would— 
but you did advise the President with respect to Korea, did you not? 

Secretary Acnreson. What, sir? 

Senator Byrp. Did you not advise the President with respect to 
Korea ? 

Secretary Acurson. Oh, yes, sir. 

Senator Byrp. And so then you could advise him again, as long 
as you are the Secretary of State. I would like now to know would 
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you advise the President that he had the power in your judgment under 
the Constitution to start a war wherever he pleases without having a 
declaration of war from Congress? 

Secretary Acneson. No, sir; I would not advise the President he had 
power to start war whenever he wanted it. 

Senator Byrp. Well, you did in this instance ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Brrp. What did you do? 

Secretary Acneson. I advised the President that certain steps were 
necessary and desirable in Korea. 

Senator Byrpv. Did you advise him to issue the order of June 27? 

Secretary AcHEson. I was at the meeting in which we discussed that 
order and joined in recommending its issue. 

Senator Brrp. That was to send our troops into combat, was it 

Secretary’ Acnrson. Well, send our Air Force and Army into 
combat. 

Senator Byrp. And that means war, and you admit that that means 
war, and now you are unwilling to state under what conditions, if 
there are conditions, where the Congress should declare war prelimi- 
nary to hostilities. Do you think that Congress should have the right 
as stated in the Constitution to declare war ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes, sir; I think Congress is the only body that 
has the power to declare war. 

Senator Byrp. But as I understand your position, then, it is that we 
are having a war without a declaration of war. 

Secretary AcHrson. You may have fighting a great many times 
without the declaration of war, and throughout our 150 years of 
history it has happened a great many times, and they are all mentioned 
in these memoranda we filed with this committee and others. 

Senator Byrp. Have we ever had a war in our history for this length 
of time without a declaration of war, where we have had casualties 
of 170,000% 

Secretary Acueson. I can’t answer that, Senator Byrd; I don’t 
know. 

DOCUMENTS IN APPENDIX OF HEARINGS 


Chairman Russet. Senator Byrd, your time hasexpired. The Sec- 
retary mentioned this document the other day, which has been pre- 
pared, which is a compilation of the times in our history when Ameri- 
can troops have been employed, I believe, outside the United States 
or on foreign soil perhaps. 

I did not order it printed in the record because the House had already 
printed it as a House document. I requested the staff to get copies 
of it and make them available to members of the committee. 

However, if the committee desires, it can be printed again, along 
with these hearings. 

Senator Brewster. How extensive is it? 

Chairman Russeu.. Eighty or a hundred pages, I would estimate. 
Is that right, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Acueson. The shorter one does not. I think the one that 
has all the precedents is fairly long. 

Chairman Russeuy. That is the one I thought you had in mind. If 
you have briefed that one, we will be glad to have it printed in the ap- 
pendix of today’s record. 
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Secretary Acuxson. This is the one filed with the committee. 

Chairman Russexx. That is not the one I was talking about. I be- 
lieve the one the House committee had printed—it was preparerd by 
the Department of Justice and the Department of State—— 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russexx. But it is much more lengthy than this. We 
will have this printed in the record, and in addition, we will obtain 
printed copies of the other compilation to which I referred. 

Senator Brewsrer. Could that refer also to the other? Make a ref- 
erence so they will know there is another more extended one. Per- 
haps it does refer to it. 

hairman Russewu. This is the first time I have seen this one. I 
don’t believe it makes any reference to that one. 

Senator Sauronstatt. We are going to have many volumes, Mr. 
Chairman. Here, for instance, is just one volume. Why couldn’t the 
House report be printed under a separate cover as a separate appendix 
of these hearings? Would that not save money and also be full, rather 
than to print a summary and refer to it? 

Chairman Russetx. The House compendium has already been 
printed. 

Senator SatronsraLy. That is what I mean. 

Chairman Russetu. I believe Colonel Galusha is coming in with 
them now. 

Senator Brewster. I have a copy of about 12 pages, the short memo- 
randum. 

Chairman Russetu. This one contains 77 pages of printed matter. 
I exaggerated a little. I said I thought it had eighty or a hundred. 

Senator Gitterre. What is the date of the document? 

Chairman Russet. This is February 20, 1951. 

Senator Brewster. July 3, 1950, the one I have. Is that the one 
you refer to now, Mr. Secretary ? 

Chairman Russe... July 3, 1950, is the one which the Secretary of 
State has asked to have printed as part of our hearings, and it will 
be printed in the appendix of the record. 

enator Brewster. Could that contain a reference to this other one 
so that it would be completely documented, refer to the House docu- 
ment ? 


PRESIDENT’S AUTHORITY TO REPEL KOREAN ATTACK 


Chairman Russeuu. Mr. Reporter, we are now ordering the printing 
in the record of these hearings the statement offered by the Secretary 
of State entitled “Authority of the President to Repel the Attack in 
Korea.” 

(The document above referred to will be found in the appendix of 
this record.) 

Chairman Russexx. Attention is also directed to Union Calendar 
No. 22, House Report No. 127, Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
the volume entitled, “Background Information on the Use of United 
States Armed Forces in Foreign Countries. Report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs Pursuant to House Resolution 28, a Resolution 
Authorizing the Committee on Foreign Affairs to Conduct Thorough 
Studies and Investigations of All Matters Coming Within the Juris- 
diction of Such Committee.” 
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Senator Brewster. This memorandum is 7 pages instead of 13. I 
was mistaken to that extent regarding the one of 5 uly 3, 1950. 

Chairman Russevi. The multigraphed copy that I have contains 
11 pages. I imagine it would be somewhat shortened in printing, but 
in any event this one will be printed in the appendix of the record, and 
attention is directed to all who might be interested in the House report 
which has been described. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Mr. Chairman, couldn’t that latter be in- 
corporated in the appendix by reference, which I assume is the same ? 

Chairman Russety. It will be. That is the reason I described it for 
the record, Senator Saltonstall, so that there could be a reference to 
it. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Guerre. Mr. Chairman, that was the question I was just 
going to ask. The order is not to incorporate this House document in 
the record except by reference. 

Chairman Russeti. That was my intention. Of course, the com- 
mittee can print it again if they wish, but it seems to me it would be 
an unnecessary expense to have it printed again when copies are 
available to all members. 

Senator Giuuerre. If it is incorporated by reference, that certainly 
should be sufficient. 

Chairman Russe.u. Copies are available not only to all members of 
the committee but they can be obtained from the Government Print- 
ing Office by all citizens who are interested therein. 

Senator Smith? 


KOREAN POLICY SINCE 1949 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, in connection with the questions that 
Senator Byrd has been asking you, it just occurs to me to make a 
statement here to have you comment on it. 

When I was in Korea in the fall of 1949, that is after our troops had 
been removed, I was advised that the South Koreans had been well 
trained and were thoroughly able to take care of any attack by the 
North Koreans, but they “probably would need help in case of an at- 
tack by either C ommunist China or by Russia. 

Then I recall that in your speech of January 1950 to the Press Club, 
you did not include Korea in the area of our strategic defense, and 
the conclusion seemed to be drawn from that that we had done all we 
could do for the Koreans. They could go ahead and defend themselves, 
but as far as we were concerned, we were through. 

Then I saw an article written by Mr. Owen Lattimore in which he 
suggested that we should go ahead with $150,000,000 of ECA aid, but 
as far as Korea was concerned, it was not of strategic importance to 
us—we should not tell anybody, but we should let Korea go. 

I think a great many people are confused on those different reports, 
and I am wondering if you would comment on that. I am not clear 
why we withdrew our troops, took the position that the South Kore- 
ans were adequately armed, which apparently they were not, and 
then when the trouble arose we suddenly shifted around and thought 
we had to go in there for this resistance to that aggression. 

I think it would be helpful for the public to understand just what 
our position was on that. 

Secretary AcHrson. Yes, Senator Smith. 
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You referred to my speech of January 12, 1950, before the Press 
Club. After talking about the places in the Pacific where our troops 
were stationed, and which were regarded as part of the defensive 
perimeter occupied by us, and mentioning that, I then went on to speak 
about other areas, and said: 

So far as the military security of other areas in the Pacific is concerned, it 
must be clear that no person can guarantee these areas against military attack. 
But it must also be clear that such a guaranty is hardly sensible or necessary 
within the realm of practical relationship. Should such attack oceur, one hesi- 
tates to say where sucu an armed attack would Come from; the initial reliance 
must be on the people attacked, to resist it, and then upon the commitments of 
the entire civilized world, under the Charter of the United Nations, which so 
far has not proved a weak reed to lean on by any people who are determined 
to protect their independence against outside aggression. 

The same idea, which was that people who defended their inde- 
pendence against outside aggression can look with some confidence to 
the United Nations to assist them, was stated by Mr. John Foster 
Dulles in his speech of June 19, 1950, before the National Assembly 
of the Republic of Korea, and I read some portions of that. 

Senator Smrru. What is the date of that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Acneson. June 19, 1950. 

Senator Smrru. That was just before the outbreak— 

Secretary AcuzEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru (continuing). Apparently. 

Secretary Acurson. I will read one or two paragraphs that bear 
on this from Mr. Dulles’ speech. He says: 

Despotism, thrown onto the defensive in the nineteenth century, has resumed 
the offensive in the twentieth century. Already the United States has twice 
intervened wtih armed might in defense of freedom when it was hard pressed 
by unprovoked military aggression. We were not bound by any treaty to do this. 
We did so because the American people are faithful to the cause of human free- 
dom, and loyal to those everywhere who honorably support it. 


He then went on to say: 

The American people give you— 
that is the Koreans— 
their support, both moral and material, consistent with your own self-respect 
and primary dependence upon your own efforts. We look upon you as spirit- 
ually a part of the United Nations, which has acted with near unanimity to ad- 
vance your political freedom. It seeks your unity with the North, and which 
even though you are technically deprived of formal membership, nevertheless 


requires all nations to refrain from any threat or use of force against your 
territorial integrity or political independence. 


He ends up: 


You are not alone; you will never be alone, as long as you continue to play 
worthily your part in the great design of human freedom. 


PROCEDURE SINCE NORTH KOREAN ATTACK 


Now, when the Republic of Korea was attacked on the 25th of 
June by the North Koreans, in violation of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the United Nations Security Council, which was the proper 
and appropriate body under the Charter, as I have just stated, in 
unswer to questions by Senator Byrd, declared that this was an ag- 
gression, and a breach of the peace. 

It called on the North Koreans to stop their attack, retire behind the 
Thirty-eighth parallel, and called on members of the United Nations 
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to assist in carrying out the resolution and not to assist the North 
Koreans. 

On the 27th it passed a resolution asking all members of the United 
Nations to assist the Republic of Korea with military force, to repel 
this aggression. 

On the 7th of July, it asked the United States of America to assume 
the command function in that operation. 

The President, on the 25th, acting as I have said, in accordance with 
his constitutional authority, directed the Air Force and the Navy to 
assist the South Korean forces and also to evacuate our nationals. 

The commitment of ground troops was made on the 30th, as a re- 
sult of the report from General MacArthur which stated that the 
South Koreans could not hold without assistance; and in telegraphic 
communication which took place the early morning on the 30th, he 
asked for permission to put in a regimental combat team, and increase 
that to two divisions, 

That authority was given him, the first authority for the regimental 
combat team during the course of the telegraphic communication with 
him; and the authority to enlarge the ground commitment later in 
the day, after the President had considered the matter. 


PRESIDENTIAL CONSULTATIONS WITH MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Senator Smiru. Could you tell me—I think I asked you this before, 
but I would like to have it in here—why did you feel that at that 
time it would not have been wise at least to bring that matter before 
the Congress, to get a resolution, or a joint resolution on something 
to endorse the President’s action, which virtually committed our 
ground troops to a military battle status? 

Secretary Acueson. As was said earlier in my testimony, when you 
and I discussed this question, there was a meeting with the leaders of 
Congress on the 27th, at which the President made a report as to why 
he had acted the way he had acted. 

That seemed to meet with general approval. 

It was your recollection that you had suggested that a joint resolu- 
tion would be desirable. I did not recall that. 

You undoubtedly have a better recollection of that than I. 

Senator Smirn. I am not sure my recollection is correct. I either 
suggested it there, or with others at that meeting—— 

Secretary Acngson. There was another meeting with the leaders on 
the 30th, when he told them about the ground troop commitment. 

I don’t remember that anybody thought that any further proce- 
dures were necessary or desirable. 

Senator Smrru. Well, it was certainly discussed by some of us that 
we ought to do something about that in order to be sure C vongress was 
behind the action. I wil not labor that now. I just want to bring 
out some more of the facts with regard to Korea. 

Do you not want to comment on the report that Mr. Lattimore’s 
statement that Korea was not to be kept? The report came to me 
that he made that statement to your special committee, which was 
composed of Mr. Jessup, Mr. Fosdick, and Mr. Case at that meeting 
they had in late October, I think it was. I wanted very much to 
present my views at that time and wasn’t given the opportunity. I 
thought very strongly on the subject of recognition of Communist 
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China and on the subject of Korea, but they had a meeting and appar- 
ently the suggestion by Mr. Lattimore or somebody was that so far as 
Korea was concerned, it was not within the scope of our responsibil- 
ities, or something to that effect. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I don’t know that I ever heard of Mr. 
Lattimore’s views on that. 

Senator Smirn. Were the minutes of that meeting kept, by the 
way’ Could we get the minutes of that meeting? 

ecretary AcHEsON. You have the minutes of them here before this 

committee. 

Senator Smiru. We have them now? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes. 

Senator Smrru. Then I will take occasion to study them and see 
just what was provided there. 


DISTINGUISHING PEIPING GOVERN MENT AND REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Now I want to take up one or two more things in the record as we go 
along here. You had a very interesting exchange with Senator 
Stennis yesterday with regard to this question of the possible bring- 
ing of Communist China or the Peiping government into the United 
Nations, and Mr. Stennis raised the question as to whether the Re- 
public of China was not the China that was named in the Security 
Council provisions of the Charter. 

I note that chapter 5 of the Charter, article 23, has the following 
language: 

The Security Council shall consist of 11 members of the United Nations. The 
Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America shall be permanent members of the Security Council. 

Now the question comes up if the Peiping government should try 
and move in, and if an attempt is made to admit the Peiping govern- 
ment to the United Nations. This question came of substitutin 
them for the present Republic of China, and the way in which we coul 
get around this language that is in the Security Council provision. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, sir, we have no desire to get around any 
language. 

Senator Smiru. I know you have not, but how could you evade the 
clear implication here that it was the Republic of China that was a 
permanent member? 

Secretary AcueEson. That is undoubtedly what the Charter says, 
but I was pointing out to Senator Stennis that what we have been 
able to do far is to present very compelling arguments to our asso- 
ciates in the UN which have convinced them that the Chinese Com- 
munists should not shoot their way into the UN. 

Senator Smirn. That is true. 

Secretary Acnrson. And the great thing, I think, to do is to pre- 
serve the great majority which adheres to that view. So far that 
has been done, and I have great confidence that it will be done. 

This argument can be used. I don’t think it is néarly as effective 
an argument as the ones which have been used and which do have 
conviction. 

Senator Smiru. But you have suggested in previous cases I think 
we have had up before the Foreign Relations Committee, that the 
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question of recognition is a Ss were matter, whether you recog- 
nize group A or group B, and that you imply that if the question of 
the recognition of the Peiping government came up, it would be de- 
termined by majority vote probably of the Assembly. 

That sort of has given me a great difficulty, because it seems to me 
to have this bridge across here to the Security Council. You would 
have to remove the Republic of China as a member of the Security 
Council, and it seems to me clearly the veto would come in at that 
point. 

USE OF VETO REGARDING RED CHINA 


There is another question with regard to the veto. I am just sug- 
gesting this because you raised the question that the veto doesn’t apply 
where you have merely a procedural question. I am raising the 
question whether if the Peiping government trys to get into the United 
Nations by shooting its way in or otherwise—let’s say they don’t 
shoot their way, but they try to be good boys and try to get in in a 
normal way I have difficulty in seeing how we can consider their 
admission because of this Republic of China rule for one thing. 
Another, it seems to me very onal that what we witnessed here in 
the Far East is the slow but very effective conquest of China, the 
great area of China, by an external power. I want to ask you whether 
in your judgment you don’t believe that what happened in China 
is a conquest of the country by Soviet Russia, and there is conse- 
qoaney a control of China today by an external power, namel 

ussia; and whether if the admission of Communist China to the U 
came up, it would not mean that there would be a recognition or 
request for recognition by the UN of the conquest by an external 
power; and whether it would not be a sound position to take against 
recognition of any conquest by an external power and control by an 
external power of a member of the UN. 

Secretary Acurson. You can make those arguments, sir, and the 
question is whether they appeal to the people that you want to carry 
with you. The great and important thing to do is to maintain the 
majority, and these arguments don’t come up at all. 

So far we have been able to do it, and I am sure we will be able to 
do it. You can raise these points and argue them, but in the last 
analysis, it depends on whether the others agree with you. 

Senator Smiru. It does provide majority vote to control the action, 
but if the question came up as to admission to the Security Council 
of the Peiping government and you took the position that they are 
controlled today by an external power, the question then comes up 
whether you wouldn’t have a perfect right to exercise the veto on the 
Security Council question. 

Secretary Acurson. Again, Senator Smith, I tried to point out 
that the important thing is to maintain the position in the whole 46 
branches of the UN. You are talking about only one—that is, the 
Security Council. 

We can maintain our position there, and we shall continue to main- 
tain it, and I believe we will have the majority with us. These ques- 
tions that you are discussing don’t come up unless we are in a minority 
of four or less; and if you are in—if we are in a minority of four or 
less, then you can not confidently believe that any of these assertions 
as to whether a veto or our adverse vote constitutes a veto will be sup- 
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ported by the majority. If they are not supported by the majority, 
then you are overruled. 

Senator Smirn. Russia hasn’t been overruled in the exercise of a 
veto. 

Secretary Acurson. May I finish, sir? 

Chairman Russetu. Please let the witness finish. 


POSSIBILITY OF APPEALING TO WORLD COURT 


Secretary Acurson. That is why I suggested yesterday, I believe, 
that if that situation appeared likely, the sound thing to do might be 
to ask for an opinion of the World Court, because if the World Court 
then decides it is a question of whether the veto applies, that would be 
respected by all members of the Security Council. 

Senator Smirx. I want to say that I was very glad to hear you 
make that suggestion, because it seems to me that would be an ap- 
proach that might well be taken, but I call attention at the same time 
to the fact that the Soviet Government doesn’t appeal to the World 
Court as to whether she is entitled to exercise the veto or not. There 
may be oceasions when you might feel it is a case that ought to be 
given attention to, and the veto at least ought to be a two-way street. 

I don’t think at any time, if I recall, that the veto by Russia on any 
of these questions where she has put a block in progress, has been 
challenged by anybody. 

I don’t think we have ever even suggested taking the question in 
her case to the World Court; and I am wondering whether that 
wouldn’t be a wise policy for us to begin to consider. 

Secretary Acurson. That was done, Senator Smith. The World 
Court handed down a decision. 

Senator Smrru. Well, what was that Russian veto? 

Secretary Acnerson. It had to do with the admission of Italy. It 
was taken to the World Court and the World Court held that was a 
vetoable question. 

Senator Smrrn. That it was vetoable? 

Secretary Acugson. Yes, sir; they held that. 

Senator Smirn. And of course on the procedural question then 
you suggest that, as China is in, therefore the question whether group 
A or group B represents China is a procedural question for the World 
Court, in a case where there is an external conquest of a country like 
by Russia in the case of China ? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir; it was not, but I suggested it should be. 

Senator Smirx. You think it is a question well worth while present- 
ing to the World Court? 

Secretary AcnEson. That is what I think. 

Senator Smirn. Then as to the view as to which group is repre- 
sentative being merely a procedural question to which the veto cannot 
apply, you will at least come to the view or at least some of us have, 
that it might be a question to be considered by the World Court. Is 
that a fair conclusion ? 

Secretary Acregson. Yes, sir; a fair conclusion. 

Senator Smrru. Thank you. I want to get another question 
straightened out. It seems to me there is a difference in testimony in 
regard to a directive issued to General Marshall when he went to 
China. As I recall the testimony, he stated the statement was pre- 
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ared by the Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, by yourself, and Mr. 
ohn Carter Vincent. And he stated that he was so much concerned 
at the time with the hearings on the Pearl Harbor investigations 
that he did not really have any opportunity to really work the direc- 
tive out. 
I will just quote from the testimony on page 459 of the printed 
volume of these hearings, part I. I asked: 


Do you recall who had a hand in the preparation of the directives that sent 
you to China? 


And Secretary Marshall at that time said: 


At that time, Senator—Mr. Byrnes was Secretary of State, and I presume 
he had a hand in it; Mr. Acheson was Under Secretary of State, and I presume 
he had a hand in it; John Carter Vincent was the head of the China group in 
the State Department—certainly, he had a hand in it. I do not know what 
others did. 

Then he went on to state his part. 

Now, 1 understood you to say in your earlier testimony that Gen- 
eral Marshall practically wrote his own directives. I wonder if we 
can get that straightened out, because I have been asked about it by 
people who heard ‘the testimony. 

Secretary Acneson. Well, sir; if I may have my testimony I will 
read it to you. 

Senator Smiru. It may take a little time to find that, and I do not 
like to lose my time. If I may, while we are waiting to get the answer 
to that, I will ask you a further question that I have here in connection 
with your testimony of yesterday, I think, or last week and today. 


RELIANCE ON GENERAL BARR’S REPORT 


You apparently relied extensively on the report of General Barr 
with regard to the question of the Nationalist forces and their fighting 
ability, and whether they were adequately supplied by us, and I think 
you referred to a statement by General Barr to the effect that, “Since 
my arrival,” according to General Barr “no battle has been lost for lack 
of ammunition or equipment.” 

Now isn’t it true that there were other evaluations of the Chinese 
situation by other competent military men? I recall that when Ad- 
miral Badger was before us he gave us quite a different picture than 
that. When General Chennault came before us, he gave us a different 
picture, and I am advised that Brig. Gen. Francis C. Brink, who sup- 
ported General Barr on the mission, of equal rank but longer expe- 
rience, stated : 

While our directive did not permit us to go into Manchuria, I have seen Chinese 
troops going up to the front with 1 rifle for every 10 men, 1 truck for about 2 
regiments, and no signal equipment except flags. I know that at one time only 


enough money was available to the army appropriation for one Chinese meal a day 
for the soldiers. 


I am just asking you the question whether there was not really a 
decided difference of opinion as to whether or not General Barr’s state- 
ment was right that no battle was lost for lack of ammunition or 
equipment ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, you have cited others.. I was referring 
to the opinion of the head of our military mission which would seem 
to me to be the best official view. 
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Senator Smrru. As I recall, I talked to other military people, Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer being one. He is going to be here and can answer 
himself, but I thought he was under the impression that General Barr 
had not quite given us the true picture of just what went on there. 


NATIONALIST RESISTANCE 


Let me ask you another question with regard to the allegation that 
the Nationalists did not adequately resist, that they gave up without a 
struggle. For example, I think some of the testimony that we had 
showed that 40 percent of the Nationalist effectives were actually lost 
in the battle of Puchang. In other words, they went in and fought so 
hard that 40 percent of them were destroyed. 

At the same time and to illustrate that they did not have the same 
aed at all these different points, was it not agreed by the Nationalist 

eaders in Canton to abandon that city to the Communists without a 
fight, without even firing a shot ? 

I remember I was out there about the time of the Canton attack com- 
ing up, and there was speculation in Hong Kong, speculation whether 
Canton would fall or whether they could defend it, and then all of a 
sudden we heard Canton had been just practically turned over. 

I am wondering if we have adequate information as to that Nation- 
alist policy. In some cases they seemed to resist and in some cases they 
seemed to let it go by default, and whether we really have a full picture 
of that whole thing, enough to just simply condemn the Nationalist 
army and say they were no good, they gave away this point and that 
point and gave away the arms we gave them, or whether there were 
instances where they did make a really courageous defense. 

Secretary Acueson. I think we have quite full information on the 
reports of the military mission. I read some of them. 

Senator Smirx. You have come to the conclusion obviously that the 
Nationalist army was just no good and there was no use in giving them 
any further assistance, but I am just wondering whether there wasn’t 
some difference of opinion on that. 


FORMOSA POLICY 


Now, you spoke this morning about Formosa, and the importance 
of Formosa, and that it should not get into hostile hands, and there 
was one expression that you used that, frankly, disturbed me. You 
said, “Formosa will not fall by force into hostile hands.” In other 
words, we are prepared to prevent any attack on it by force from 
the Commies from the mainland or otherwise; but apparently from 
your statement, if we limit our position to one that we will not let 
it fall by force, it may imply that if it gets into the negotiations for 
either a cease-fire or a final settlement of the Korean matter, we might 
go the whole way of letting it get into hostile hands, in spite of its 
strategic value to us. 

Secretary Acueson. That was not an implication which I sought 


to give. ' 
ato Smiru. I did not know whether you intended to use those 
’ because you did indicate in your discussion of Gen- 


words “by force,’ 
eral MacArthur’s Veterans of Foreign Wars’ letter, for example, and 


of the discussion of the cease-fire provision that named four coun- 
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tries as being included in the determination of this matter, that the 

discussion of Formosa might be considered. I thought possibly you 

had in mind that might lead us to the difficult position of having to 

recognize an action by a group of nations who would say, “Well, it 

is better to let Formosa go and admit the Chinese Commies.” 
Secretary Acueson. That is not what I had in mind. 


LEADERSHIP IN UN 


Senator Smiru. Do we take the strong unequivocal position that 
we do not propose (a) to admit the Chinese Communists into the 
United Nations and (6) that Formosa is not going to be turned over 
to Red China ¢ 

Secretary Acureson. When you say that we will not permit Red 
China to enter the United Nations, what I have tried to stress so 
strongly in all these hearings is that the United States does not run 
the United Nations. There are 60 nations that belong to it; that the 
chance of having the view which we think is so right adopted depends 
upon our ability to furnish leadership, and persuasive leadership, to 
these other countries. That is what we are doing, and I have every 
expectation and belief that that will continue. 

I do not think it helps in the slightest bit in carrying out that 
om function to be saying we won’t permit it. 

7e cannot—if everybody in the United Nations says the United 
States is wrong, then our chance of keeping the United Nations as it 
is now is not good, 

Chairman Russe... Senator Smith, your time has expired. The 
witness will be permitted to conclude his answer to your question. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you. 

Chairman Russetx. Had you concluded ? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. I might just add that the testimony 
that Senator Smith was asking about in regard to General Marshall 
is contained from the bottom of page 4854 onward. I think that is 
very clear, and there is not any possibility 

Senator Smirn. What page is that? 

Secretary Acnreson. You were asking me about the preparation of 
the instructions. 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Secretary Acugson. It is very clear on those pages, and I could not 
make it any clearer. 

Senator Smiru. Would you give me those pages again so that I can 
check it ? 

Secretary AcuEson. It begins on the bottom of page 4854. 

Senator SmirH. 4854. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SauronstaLy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


FATE OF FORMOSA 


Secretary Acheson, I would like to ask you just a few questions 
that may seem to be disjointed but they are questions that were drawn 
up and came to my mind by listening to the testimony here. 

83797—51—pt. 3——24 
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Now, like Senator Smith and Senator George, I was very much dis- 
turbed by your testimony this morning to Senator George with rela- 
tion to Formosa, so I asked for the record. 

Now, on page 5268 of the record you said, in reply—Senator George 
said: 

I understand that, and I am now asking about our present policy with regard 
to Formosa. Is it that it shall not be permitted to fall into unfriendly hands by 
force or otherwise? 

Secretary AcHEsON. That is our policy, that we are not going to permit it to 
be taken by force, and we are going to use all our means to prevent it from falling 
into unfriendly hands; yes, sir. 

Senator Greorce. Through negotiation? 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes, sir. 

Now, does that mean that if the Communists should make an attack 
on Formosa, and that we believe the forces of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment on Formosa are not sufficient, that, in your opinion, we will 
put troops onto Formosa ? 

Secretary Acurson. That is purely a military question I couldn’t 
possibly answer. 

Senator SautonsTaLL. But when you use the words “by force or 
otherwise,” it certainly would imply that it would be your recom- 
mendation, as the head of the State Department, that our Government 
not permit it to be taken by force. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is correct. 

Senator Sauronstati. And that if, in the opinion of the military, 
the Nationalist troops are not sufficient, that we would go further 
than that. Do you mean that the State Department would recom- 
mend that we go further than that? 

Secretary Acnreson. That is what I have said is a military ques- 
tion. I couldn’t tell the Military Department how to deploy their 
forces, and if they didn’t have any forces to use for that purpose, or 
were actively engaged somewhere else, they would have to be the ones 
to decide that question. 

Senator SavronstaLu. But so far as our policy is concerned, either 
through negotiation, or if negotiation failed, then by force, is it your 
opinion that we should not allow Formosa to fall into hostile hands? 

Secretary Acnrson. That is what I said; yes, sir. 


UNITED STATES CONTINUED SUPPORT OF NATIONALISTS 


Senator Satronsraui. Now, there is another thing that disturbs me, 
or that isn’t clear in my mind. Perhaps it is a Sollow-up on what 
Senator Smith just asked you: 

I listened very intently to your statement of policy that you gave 
us on Monday morning, and it certainly was a clear exposition. 

Now, there is one part that made me wonder. At the very end 
you cited General Barr’s report upon the weakening, the progressively 
greater weakness of the Nationalist forces. 

You cited also the statement of the Acting President of China, that 
the people of China really did not want to get together. 

Now, under those circumstances, it would seem to be reasonably 
clear that our Government, at the time, had lost confidence in the 
Nationalist regime. 

Does that mean that between that time when those events occurred 
and General Marshall came back to this country, and the present time 
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when we are supporting the Nationalist government on the island of 
Formosa, that the policy of our ( jovernment has changed? Or was 
it in sort of a—not in the clouds—but in doubt as to what it should 
do during that time? Was the dust settling, or what was the policy ? 

Do I make myself clear? 

Secretary AcuEson. Not very clear, but I think clear enough so that 
I can answer the question. 

I will go ahead and answer, and if I don’t answer your question, you 
ask another. 

Senator SattonstatL. I think it is a very involved question. 

Secretary Acngson. The situation which you had asked me about, 
the period when General Barr was talking, and the period after 
General Marshall came back, is, I think, characterized by the under- 
standing or the belief that the efforts to bring about a unification of 
China through negotiations had failed. 

General Marshall ended the effort to mediate when he came back 
here in January ’47, and became Secretary of State. 

It had been the opinion of everybody concerned on our military 
side that that effort was the only one which offered any hope of a 
Nationalist control over north China and Manchuria. Therefore, 
when that effort failed, the conclusion was pretty obvious that there 
was not going to be a unification of China and control by the National- 
ist government over north China and Manchuria. 

i ever, the Nationalist government was attempting to bring that 
about by force. They were using their armies to do that. It had 
been, as I say, the view of everybody concerned that they would 
not be abled to succeed in that operation, because it was beyond their 
power. 

Therefore, the view was that they would fail. The question was: 
How disastrous would the failure be? Would it be merely that they 
could not reestablish themselves in north China and Manchuria or 
would they destroy themselves in the effort to do it? 

Now, we were doing everything that we could to not have the latter 
happen and advise them—our soldiers advised them over and over 

again to be cautious and not take positions which they could not defend 
and t6 conserve their resources, so they could maintain themselves as 
the Government of China and later on resume negotiations or resume 
military operations. 

But it was the belief that if they pursued this military operation. 
they would fail, and it might have disastrous consequences for 
themselves. 

They did pursue it, they did fail, it did have disastrous consequences 
for them, and the Government withdrew to Formosa, where they have 
a much smaller problem, but a difficult one, of maintaining themselves 
there against the great forces on the mainland. 

It was in connection with the Korean War that this Government 
made its decision to interpose force to prevent an attack from the 
mainland on Formosa, 

Senator Sauronsrauy. I thank you, sir. You did understand what 
I was trying to bring out. 

In other words, then, the position of our Government has been that 
it has always been friendly to the Nationalist Government, and it has 
always tried to advise them. When the Nationalist Government 
didn’t take our advice and unfortunate consequences came about, our 
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Government didn’t withdraw its friendly feeling toward the National- 
ists, but did not support them actively until the Korean affair came 
about. Is that a fair statement? 

Secretary Acurson. I wouldn’t say did not support them actively. 
Did not support them with military force. 

Senator Do atomatn Did not support them with military force. 

Secretary Acnrson. We have always supported the Nationalist 
Government and no other government in China, and we always sup- 
ported them with economic aid and I think all through this time with 
some military matériel. 

The change in policy occurred on the 26th of June 1950, when we 
decided to interpose the Seventh Fleet to prevent—— 

Senator Satronsratt. Do you consider it a military question as to 
how much further we go beyond the use of the Seventh Fleet in con- 
nection with preventing Formosa from falling by force into the 
Chinese Communists’ hands ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 


IMPLICATIONS OF CEASE-FIRE RESOLUTION 


Senator SauronstaLu. Now, there was another question that was 
asked you, and your answer left me in some doubt. In reference to 
the resolution of the United Nations on January 13, 1951—I think that 
was the date—you stated that we voted in the affirmative on that reso- 
lution, which put Formosa and the entrance of the Chinese Commu- 
nists in the United Nations on the agenda. 

The Chinese Communists refused that suggestion and it was ended. 

Now, my questions is—Did you know when you voted affirmatively 
at that time, when Mr. Austin voted affirmatively, did the State De- 
partment know how those other nations were to be chosen # 

Secretary Acuxrson. No, sir. They were to be, obviously, chosen 
by the General Assembly. 

Senator SatronstaLyt. By whom? 

Secretary Acurson. The General Assembly. 

Senator Sauronstau. By the General Assembly; so that we were 
counting upon our leadership and the force of our personality, so to 
speak, the personality of our Government in the General Assembly to 
make certain that those other nations were ones that would vote with 
us, so to speak ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronstauu. I felt, just like many others I think, in 
Congress at that time, that we were taking an awful chance, I was 
awfully relieved when the resolution was turned down. 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, I think you also have to have in mind 
that at the time this was going on we were preparing our resolution 
and getting support for it, which was to declare China an aggressor. 

Now, it was a very important thing in connection with that reso- 
lution which we subsequently were able to introduce and have 
adopted, that we should not close the door to some sort of negotia- 
tions, and therefore we voted for this and the other nations were 
very anxious to try it out, and it was tried out, and it failed; and I 
think it had a very great effect in bringing the General Assembly 
overwhelmingly in support of our resolution to declare China an ag- 
gressor. 
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PREVENT AGGR™ 





SSION 





AND RESTORE PEACE 


Senator SarronstaLt. Now, Mr. Acheson, may I ask you the same 
question that I have asked of General Marshall and General Brad- 
ley, because I would be interested to see your viewpoint, that is, the 
point of view of the State Department. 

I refer to the Joint Chiefs of Staff Report for Senate Committees 
on Korean Operations, page 94 of that report. That refers to a meet- 
ing on February 13, 1951, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and represen- 
tatives of the Department of State. Now, it says: 

During the course of the discussion it became apparent to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that the Department of State would prefer not to express political ob- 
jectives with respect to Korea until military capabilities there were established. 
On the other hand, the consensus of the opinions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
was that a political decision was required before there could be suitable deter- 
mination of military courses of action. 

Then again, on page 99, paragraph 38, I quote this one sentence: 


It appeared to be generally agreed that at some future meeting an agree- 
ment should be reached on the objectives in Korea. It was suggested that the 
Secretary of State talk to the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. If this question was not settled before the next meet- 
ing, the question would be discussed at the Joint Chiefs of Staff-State Depart- 
ment meeting on that date. 


In other words, on February 13 and again on March 15, 1951, there 
did not seem to be any determination of what our policy in Korea 
was tobe. What is your answer to that? 

Secretary Acueson. I think there was understanding about the 
policy; but there was a difficulty in determining exactly what the 
directive as to operations should be. And in paragr aph 22 you will 
see that there was a report there that some of the nations associated 
with us did not think that there should be military decisions to ad- 

vance beyond the thirty-eighth parallel until the political decision to 
do so had been taken by the United Nations, particularly by the na- 
tions contributing forces. 

Mr. Bevin thought that major penetration should be avoided. And 
then it goes on to report what you have read, and the discussion in 
regard to what chould be the military operation—how far north of 
the parallel you should go, what we should be trying to do north 
of the parallel, involved both the question of military capability— 
could you go north, and how far north could you go, end also the 
question of what was the wise political objective in the light of the 
military capability. We discussed that for some time and later on 
it has been iasoteod: I think the operations which are now being car- 
ried out indicate what the decision was. 

Senator SarronstTaLi. So from the—excuse me. Are you through? 

Peghre * Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronstati. So from the point of view of the Depart- 
ment of State the policy was to prevent aggression and to restore 
peace in Korea, as you have expressed it here a number of times? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes. 

Senator SavronsraLit. And was that the policy of the State De- 
partment on those dates, but at that time there was still doubt as 
to the military capabilities of how to accomplish it ¢ 
Secretary Acngson. That is correct. 
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Senator Satronsrauu. So at that time there was a question as to 
whether to go beyond the thirty-eighth parallel or to stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel, or even to go as far as the Yalu River; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I don’t think that anyone was con- 
sidering going to the Yalu River because that was a pretty difficult 
thing to do, and has been. But there was some question as to how far 
it was wise from a military and political point of view to get north. 

Senator SatronstaLtyt. Now, may I ask you just this question, 
which I do not think has been brought out at all but which I believe 
may be of some value to get your opinion. 

Secretary Acueson. [ Deleted. | 


DIRECTIVE FOR MARSHALL’S MISSION 


Senator SavronsraLu. Well, just one other question, and I think 
this is again following up really what Senator Smith asked you. 
I came away with a feeling that there was a discrepancy between 
your testimony and that of General Marshall on the drawing up of 
his instructions on his trip to China. I have been trying to find his 
testimony, but I have not been able to do it. 

I had the feeling that so far as the Marshall directive was con- 
cerned that he testified to us that he had nothing to do with the 
drafting of that directive. He further testified when the question 
of confirming him as Secretary of Defense, that he was sent a direc- 
tive or took up a directive just as he left for China and had nothing 
to do with its drafting at all. I had a feeling that you testified that 
he did go over that. I was just interested to know if you felt there 
was a discrepancy between your testimony. 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think there is a discrepancy, sir. I 
think that in this matter General Marshall was more general than 
I was. 

Senator Wiry. A little louder. 

Secretary Acurson. General Marshall spoke in more general 
terms than I did. I was somewhat more specific. I believe that he 
said that he was occupied with the Pearl Harbor hearings, which 
was the case. He said that several people had a hand in the instruc- 
tions, which was quite correct. 

What I tried to lay out on the pages of the record which I have 
cited is just the way it happened. 

Senator Sautronstati. Thank you, sir. I have no other questions, 

Senator Witey. May I ask what was that last statement? We 
couldn’t hear. 

Chairman Russet. The reporter will read back the Secretary’s 
last statement. 

(The reporter read back Secretary Acheson’s last statement.) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. No questions at present. 

Chairman Russet. Benator Hickenlooper. 


CONSIDERATIONS DURING YALTA CONFERENCE 


Senator HickeNtoorer. Mr. Secretary, I am still interested in the 
question of the concessions made at Walta allegedly to induce the Rus- 
sians to come into the war after the Germans had surrendered ? 
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Secretary Acueson. Did you say come in after the Japanese had 
surrendered ¢ 

Senator Hicken.oorer. After the Germans surrendered. I meant 
to say Germans, if I didn’t say it. 

I believe you said that a frontal attack on Japan by either am- 
phibious or by land troops was the plan if necessary, and that would 
be a very costly and bloody operation if we had to invade Japan with 
ground troops. I understood that correctly, didn’t I? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; that was the military view at that 
time. 

Senator Hickentooper. And in February of 1945, at the time of 
the Yalta Conference, I believe you said one of the reasons was that 
the atomic bomb had not been proved. We knew we were working 
on it, but that it had not been proved yet, and there was no certainty 
that it would be available. 

Do you think that had we known at the time of the Yalta Confer- 
ence that we were going to be able to use the atomic bomb on Japan 
in August of 1945, it would have changed the attitude toward the 
concessions to Russia and bringing them into the war against Japan / 

Secretary Acneson. I think it might have, Senator Hickenlooper. 
1 can’t possibly really estimate that because nobody knew what the 
effect of this thing was going to be. 

Senator HickeNntoorer. Well, I understand the difficulty. 

Secretary AcnEson. A more important effect of the bomb, as Secre- 
tary Marshall and Secretary Stimson have testified, was that these 
two operations completely broke the will of the Japanese everywhere 
to resist so that you had surrenders which could be brought about of 
all the troops everywhere. 

Senator HickEN.Loorer. That was one element of consideration at 
that time, but I want to go on to another one or two. At the time of 
the Yalta Conference, which was in February of 1945, wasn’t it a 
practical certainty that Germany was defeated / 

She had not yet surrendered, but the Battle of the Bulge was over, 
we were up to the Rhine, and it was only a question of being able to 
supply our troops and move on. We were certain at that time that 
the surrender of Germany would be accomplished that summer, were 
we not ? 

I mean as certain as you can be in the future prediction of a military 
operation. 

Secretary AcHeson. I believe that this is correct. I can’t quite put 
myself back in that particular date and remember how it was. The 
fighting was pretty tough still and I don’t think anyone knew how 
long 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I understand 

Chairman Russetx. Let the witness finish his answer. 

Secretary Acuerson. But I understand it was clear that we were 
going to win the war with Germany. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. At the time of Yalta, was it not pretty well 
understood that our Navy had then acquired complete command of 
the Pacific and the seas surrounding Japan in that area, and that we 
had sunk practically all of the Japanese shipping, that is, the over- 
whelming percentage of their transport bottoms, through submarine 
auction, air action, naval action, and other action ? 
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Secretary AcHrson. Yes, sir; we had been very successful in naval 
operations. 

Senator HickeN Looper. Well now, if we had been certain at Yalta 
that the question of German surrender was only a matter of time, 
arduous though the succeeding fighting days might be, and if our 
leaders were aware at Yalta, in February 1945, that Japan was at that 
time dying on the vine, figuratively speaking, that her sources of 
getting imports into Japan had been cut off, that our air was increas- 
ing in such power in that area that we could, by air power and con- 
ventional bombing alone, as a matter of fact, destroy most of her 
installations in Japan and create chaos, if those circumstances were 
known, and especially had we know of the certainty of the atomic 
bomb, don’t you think that the reasons for the concessions to Russia 
at Yalta might have dissipated themselves considerably ? 

Secretary Acneson. Well, I think if the situation had been wholly 
different it would have been wholly different; and the reasons which 
were very important at the time would not have existed. I cannot 
possibly imagine what would have happened with a whole variety of 
rather vague facts which did not occur. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, I want to read you something from 
Admiral Leahy’s book on the matter of the Yalta arrangements. On 
page 318 of his book, I was There, he says, and I quote: 


1 personally, as the reader well knows by now, did not feel that Russian par- 
ticipation in the Japanese war was necessary. 


He is speaking about the time at Yalta. I continue the quote: 
The Army did. Roosevelt sided with the Army. 


In answer to my questions a moment ago you said if all kinds of 
conditions and circumstances were different in the many fields all 
different kinds of results would have occurred. 

I was trying, at least attempting, to rationalize this situation with 
three specific conditions: One, the practical certainty that Germany 
would capitulate in a very short time. Success was as inevitable as 
any sdiianey of success in armed conflict of that kind could be. We 
knew that Germany was staggering and on her last legs. That is one. 

We knew that we had command of the seas and that we had sunk 
oractically all of the Japanese shipping. We knew that we could 
beat Japan with conventional bombing at any time we wanted to, 
and create great devastation on her population, and that by control 
of the sea we could prevent her from having access to foodstuffs and 
materials for her population in Japan. 

I was posing those conditions, attempting to rationalize the situa- 
tion, with the idea that those conditions should have eliminated or 
lessened the pressure or the desirability for making concessions to 
Russia in order to get her to come into the Japanese war. Do you 
agree or 

Secretary AcHeson. No, I don’t agree, sir. I don’t believe that it is 
possible to consider human decisions in the abstract way in which you 
are now trying to do it. 

It was not—these facts were not certain facts. These situations are 
not like checkers on a checkerboard, which you can move this way or 
that way and say, “Well, I would have played it a different way if 
this counter had been in a different square.” 
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Nobody has that degree of certainty. No one knew how long the 
war with Germany was going on. The Germans were still very power- 
ful and still fighting. 

Senator HickenLooper. Yes. 

Secretary Acupson. They might have lasted a long time. The 
Japanese still had a lot of sting in them from a naval point of view, 
and it was not at all impossible to have taken troops across that nar- 
row bit of water on the inside coast. 

My own son was out there in the Navy at the time of Yalta, believ- 
in they could take an awful lot of chances. 

he ability to bring about all sorts of results in Japan by conven- 
tional bombing has already been considered and testified to and Gen- 
eral Marshall and others have pointed out that you could not believe 
that by conventional bombing you could prevent a desperate resistance 
on the home islands of Japan by very powerful forces. 

All those facts existed, and I don’t think that it is possible to say 
how a human mind would have operated if you chanaed some of those 
facts, because if you changed those, then other facts would have been 
in existence, which you don’t bring into the picture. 

I just don’t think it is very wale or helpful to try and speculate in 
this way. All of the considerations that you have mentioned were 
in the minds of people who made this decision. 


CONCESSIONS AT YALTA 


Senator Hickrenwoorer. I realize there was no certainty about any 
of these matters, but it appears to me that that may be the same type of 
argument as to say there is no certainty about you or me ever dying 
because we haven’t died yet.. 

But, I am submitting from a military standpoint, that the certainty 
of our power and our ability was at least very much accepted by every- 
one at that time, and that we could bring Japan to her knees, very 
probably without an armed invasion, by the use of air power and the 
further strangulation of her sea avenues. 

Therefore the concessions which we made to Russia, in order to get 
Russia into a war where Russia was not actually needed for victory, 
seemed indeed to be gratuitous, in the light of history, and in the 
light of the facts that were known at that time. 

Are you aware that General Arnold went to Yalta with the program 
for the saturation bombing of Japan and the proof of our ability to do 
it with conventional bombing? 

Secretary AcnEson. I am aware that General Arnold was there. 

When you talk about the proof, that is another matter. 

Senator Hickenvoorrr. Well, we are relying greatly, today, upon 
what we consider the proof of our ability to destroy the heartland of 
a potential enemy, through air and other means; and we think that 
we can do it, and are relying heavily upon that proof; and it is proof, 
wanting only the actual physical carrying out of that operation and 
I submit that the proof, short of the actual physical operation, was in 
existence. 

Are you aware that the Navy, at that time, was thoroughly con- 
vinced that it could completely hold a 100 percent blockade of the 
Japanese home islands in February 1945; that they could make it 
completely effective, and block the Japanese home islands off from 
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access to the mainland of China, or any other source for raw materials 
and foodstuffs ? 

I say that the Navy was of that opinion. 

My question is: Are you aware that the Navy was of that opinion 
in January 1945? 

Secretary AcuEson. I am aware of the fact that we were able to cut 
off regular trade, yes; and that had a very profound effect. 

Senator Hickentoorer. May I say, Mr. Secretary, it has just been 
‘alled to my attention, which I believe I have been informed of, but 
it slipped my mind, that General Arnold in person did not attend at 
Yalta; he had planned to attend, as I understand it, became ill, and 
sent a representative there. There might be some confusion about 
that. 

If you will excuse me just a moment here. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that President Roosevelt, 
according to Admiral Leahy, in his book, on page 307, says as follows, 
with reference to the Japanese phase of the war. This was at Yalta 
when this was said, according to Admiral Leahy: 

Roosevelt said that with the fall of Manila, the war in the Pacific was entering 
into a new phase and that we hoped to establish bases on the Bonins and on the 
islands near Formosa. He said the time had come to make plans for the addi- 
tional bombing of Japan. He hoped that it would not be necessary actually to 
invade the Japanese Islands, and he would do so only if absolutely necessary. 

Now, will you say, Mr. Secretary, that if we had known that we 
were going to have an atomic bomb, if we had known that Germany 
was going to surrender within a comparatively short time, and if we 
had known that we could strangle the Japanese Islands through Navy 
blockade and through bombing by the Air Corps, with conventional 
bombs in addition to any atomic weapons, had we known that at the 
time of Yalta, would the concessions made to the Russians at Yalta 
be gratuitous indeed and without reasonable consideration or quid 
pro quo to us? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I think you would have had a wholly 
different situation, Senator. If what you are asking me is, if it had 
been absolutely clear so that you knew the Russians did not have to be 
brought into the war, then you would not make arrangements to bring 
them into the war. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Yes. 

Secretary Acugson. I think if your hypothesis is right, then I think 
your conclusion probably is right. 


WITH WHOM CAN WE NEGOTIATE IN KOREA 


Senator HickeNnLoorer. Yes. 

Well, now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to get to the matter of ne- 
gotiations either with the North Chinese Reds or in connection with 
the Japenese Peace Treaty, first, with the North Korean Reds. With 
whom will be negotiate in connection with any cessation of hostilities 
against the North Koreans or the Chinese Reds, either for an armistice 
or for any final settlement ? 

Now I want to make clear what I am trying to get at. Will we 
negotiate with Mao Tse Tung or his field army authorities, as the 
field army authorities of an unauthorized government, or will we 
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deal with political officials as well as army officials of North China 
of the so-called Peoples Republic of China ¢ 

Secretary Acugson. Well, I think the only thing that can throw 
light on that is what has been done in the rast, and you know, of 
course, that the group set up by the United Nations—the Good Office 
Committee—have attempted to get negotiations started. 

Senator Hicken Loorer. Do you mean with the Communist author- 
ities in Peking, that is, the political authorities of the People’s Gov- 
ernment of China, or whatever the official name is? 

Secretary Acurson. That is the governmental authorities. The UN 
has made attempts to get in contact with them. The Government of 
the United States directed General MacArthur in October, I think 
it was, 1950, to make pronouncements directed toward the command- 
ing. eneral of the North Korean forces. 

ere are two instances, where in one case an attempt was made 
to get a communication to the commanding officer in the field and in 
the other case an attempt has been made by the UN to get in touch 
with the governmental authorities in control of the forces. 

Senator Hickrnioorrer. Now, regarding the UN proposal which 
we joined in and approved, c: alling for a cease fire, speaking of the 
governmental representatives including the four or five which you 
named this morning, that included the People’s Republic of China, 
did it not? 

Secretary Acugson. That is correct. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. That they would sit down—— 

Secretary Acueson. That was one of the five principles. The fifth 
principle was that after the fighting stopped, then outstanding ques- 
tions in the Pacific including these two would be talked about in a 
group which included the four named countries. 


RECOGNIZING A CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


Senator Hickenioorer. Yes. Now, Mr. Secretary, this bothers 
me, and I think it is an extremely pertinent matter. Did not that 
offer of the UN to which we ascribed and consented and joined in, 
did not that in fact recognize the existence of the People’s Republic 
of China as a political government whether de facto or de jure making 
little difference. It constituted a recognition of that Government, in 
my opinion. 

Secretary AcuEson. Recognition by whom, Senator? 

Senator HickENnLoorer. By us in joining in that document, which 
invited the People’s Government of China to sit down around the 
table to negotiate the ie of peace and settlement. 

Secretary Acueson. I do not think it did in any respect. 

Senator Hickenoorer. I understand that our State Department 
did not formally document any recognition of any kind of a govern- 
ment, but I am talking about the matter as it resulted in fact. It 
appears to me to have been a recognition of the People’s Government 
of China. 

Now, I believe—I have not been able to document this fully as yet, 
but it runs in my mind that in the Civil War between the North and 
South that the Union on the theory that the action of the Confederacy 
was an unauthorized and unrecognized government refused to deal or 
negotiate with the government as such at the time of the close of the 
Civil War but instead meticulously dealt with the field commanders, 
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the commanders in the field, simply as armies in the field and with- 
out the official recognition of an authorized or existing government. 

Now, that is what I am trying to get at in this China situation. 
Are we apt to get ourselves into a position where we have step by step 
in spite of our declarations recognized the existence in one status or 
another of a government in North China dominated and controlled by 
a government of the Red Chinese? 

Secretary AcnEson. I do not think so, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Do you think that we can deal on an official 
basis or negotiate on an official basis with the British Government 
sitting here, with the Russian Government sitting here, with the 
American Government sitting here, and with such other governments 
as may officially send their representatives around, and with a recog- 
nized political official of the so-called People’s Government of China, 
without by that act in fact recognizing the existence of an actual 
recognizable government of the Communist Chinese ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, I think you are using a phrase in a very 
confusing way, Senator Hickenlooper. When you talk about recog- 
nizing a government, that means that a government accepts an au- 
thority some way in another country as the official government of 
that country with whom it will conduct diplomatic relations. 

When you are talking about dealing with this authority in China for 
the purpose of bringing the war in Korea to an end, what you are 
really saying is that we know that those authorities exist and we will 
deal with them for the purpose of bringing about a conclusion in which 
we are very much interested. Now those are wholly different things. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Indeed, but we propose to go further and 
deal on a basis of future continuing and forcible settlements, and that 
would require the strength and power of a recognized government 
entity in my judgment, and in that way we would in fact, leaving out 
the technicalities of recognition, that would in fact be a recognition 
of the Red Government of China, which would force us into a most 
difficult position if our policy is to be followed as we understand it to 
be now. 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t agree with that, sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. Why was not the Nationalist Government, 
the Republic of China, why was it not included in those nations that 
were to sit down and discuss the cessation of hostilities there? 

Secretary Acneson. I don’t know that, sir. We didn’t write the 
resolution. Our only decision was as to whether we were going to vote 
for it or against it. It undoubtedly would have been a matter in- 
sisted upon by us that the Nationalist Government should be included. 

Senator HickenLoorer. But did we insist on the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment being included ? 

Secretary Acneson. We never got to that point. The resolution 
was adopted, it was sent to the Chinese and rejected. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I understand, but do you mean to say they 
just put a resolution under our nose and we signed it without having 
participated in the provisions of the resolution ? 

Secretary Acnrson. We didn’t sign it at all, sir. The question was 
brought up in the committee as to whether you would vote for this 
resolution or whether you would vote against it. We voted for it. 

Senator Hickentooprr. Well, the word “signing” has a general 
connotation of approving. Whether we actually took pen in hand 
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and wrote the necessary signatures on a piece of paper is somewhat 
beside the point. I am talking about our ae of the matter. 
Did the chairman i time is up? 
Chairman Russeii. You have 1 minute. I have just been notified 


you have 1 minute. 


Senator Hicken.oorrr. There is a hearing in the library and I 
have been unable to get it over here by now, but I understand that this 
is in the hearing of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Kighty-first Congress, in connection with the investigation of the 
Chinese Communist activities. 

General Mao is quoted as saying that : 

The war between China and Japan is an excellent opportunity for the develop- 
ment of our part. Our determined policy is 70 percent self-development, 20 
percent compromise, and 10 percent fight the Japanese. 

Now, I would like later, when my next turn comes, to take up that 
matter as to whether or not the Chinese Communists contributed 
anything in a material way—that is, anything substantial in a ma- 
terial way as compared to the Nationalist Government of China in 
the fighting of the Japanese war and in joining with us as allies of the 
other nations in the struggle against the Axis Powers. 

Chairman Russeii. Do you desire to comment on that statement? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir. The Senator said he wanted to examine 
me about it later. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jounson. No questions at this time. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Morse. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Kefauver. 


ARRANGING SEQUENCE OF INTERROGATION 


Senator Keravuver. Mr. Secretary, I know the hour is late and I 
hate to bother you with any questions this time of day. 

Senator McManon. Pardon me. Mr. Chairman, what time do you 
intend to stop ? 

Chairman Russetx. Around 5 o’clock, Senator. If Senator Ke- 
fauver uses all of his time, I will probably recess the committees after 
he concludes. If he doesn’t, we will recess after the conclusion of the 
questions by next Senator in order, who is the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Senator McManon. Thank you. 

Senator Knowxanp. Mr. Chairman, I have just a procedural mat- 
ter. As the Chair knows, I think with the exception of the chairman 

himself, and one or two other members, I have regularly attended 
these sessions, I don’t think I have missed more than a few minutes of 
any of them. 
am required to go to California for 2 days. I would not want to be 
in the position of requesting that the Secretary come back for some 
questions that I had hoped to be able to ask him. 

I don’t think I would take more than 30 minutes and possibly a 
good deal shorter. I would appreciate it very much if it could be 
worked out without inconvenience to the Secretary to be able to pro- 
pound some questions to him. 
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I admit the situation may be a little irregular, but due to the cir- 
cumstances being such as they are, if that courtesy could be extended 
to me, I would personally appreciate it very much. 

Chairman Russetzt. The Chair is perfectly willing to stay here if 
the Secretary is. 

Senator McManon In view of Senator Knowland’s engagement, I 
would gladly waive my place to him, with the consent of the chair- 
man and the committee. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I would suggest this, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. It would have to be done by unanimous con- 
sent, because the Senator from Iowa made a motion when we were 
arranging the agenda for this hearing that you could concede your 
time to another Senator, and that motion was defeated. 

Of course, with unanimous consent, if there is no objection, after 
the Senator from Tennessee has concluded his questioning, the Senator 
from California—I am happy to bear testimony to the diligence with 
which he has attended these hearings—will be permitted to question 
the Secretary of State. 

Senator Hickennoorer. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the 
Senator from Connecticut not be required to give up his time; but 
that he might be able 

Chairman Rvussetx. I stated that he could not do so. 1 asked if 
there was unanimous consent. In view of the motion that was made 
in the committee by the Senator from Iowa, I propounded it as a 
unanimous-consent request, and that is what the Chair has done. 

Senator Loper. Just to reserve the right to object—I shall not ob- 
ject—do I understand that if the Senator from California has his 
period now that tomorrow we will begin with Senator McMahon and 
then go on down the list ? 

Chairman Russexx. I think, in view of the generous attitude of 
the Senator from Connecticut that he would certainly be entitled to be 
the first Senator to examine the witness tomorrow morning, and it 
would be my intention, if the unanimous-consent request is agreed to, 
to have Senator Knowland follow Senator Kefauver; then recess the 
committee until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, at which time the 
Senator from Connecticut, if he is present, will be called by the Chair 
to question the witness. 

Senator Loner. And then after him we will go down the line? 

See Russe.y. Of course, we will follow the ordinary pro- 
cedure. 

Senator Loper. We would not go gack to the Senators who have 
been absent today 

Chairman Russetz. Oh, no. 

Senator Loner. And may be back tomorrow ? 

Chairman Russetx. We have never done that. It never has been 
done. I keep a very careful chart here. The Senator might not 
understand it, but I do. 

Senator Loner. There are many things that the Senator from 
Georgia understands that I do not understand. 

Chairman Russet. I keep a very careful chart of how the Sena- 
tors are questioning, and I do not think I have made an error yet in it. 
I may have. It would be my intention to call the Senator from Con- 
necticut in the morning and then call the Senator from California; 
if he is absent, of course, his place will be taken by the Senator from 
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Wyoming, and then the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Lodge, 
would be recognized. 

Senator Loner. Thank you very much. 

Senator Krravver. Mr. Chairman, before the unanimous-consent 
request is put, if the chairman and members of the committee want 
to recess at 5 o'clock, and if the Secretary is tired, as I know he prob- 
ably is, I would be glad to stand in the place of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, Mr. McMahon, on the unanimous-consent request. But if 
the idea was to go on until 5:30, why, I will get my questions in. 

Chairman Russet. I think that we might proceed here, Senator 
Kefauver. If the Senator wishes to propound a unanimous-consent 
request, I shall be happy to submit it. 

Senator Kreravuver. I only brought that up in case everybody was 
tired, and wanted to leave early at 5 o'clock. 

Chairman Russevy. What are your wishes? 

Secretary Acnxrson. I am perfectly willing to stay. 

Chairman Russe. The Secretary of State says he has no objec- 
tion to proceeding as outlined. We have already spent about 6 to 7 
minutes time in straightening it out, so I suggest that the Senator 
from Tennessee proceed. 


KEEPING INFORMED 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Secretary, I have a feeling that your state- 
ment on the China policy and the statements of other witnesses at 
this hearing have been very helpful to the Members of the Congress 
and to the public, and particularly to the members of this committee 


who have been privileged to be here and hear the testimony. 

I feel that this information has certainly more value than it might 
be to the enemy in the leaks that they might have gotten from it, and 
I think that it shows a way in which Congress—or an indication of 
the way in which Congress might be kept more currently informed, 
and the people better informed, for the purpose of making them the 
judges of public opinion as to the fixing of policy. 

As you know, Mr. Secretary, beginning about 1941, and until the 
time I got to the Senate in °49, I proposed a plan in the House for a 
report-and-questioning period to enable the committees to invite Cab- 
inet ministers and top administrative men to appear and give reports 
and to answer questions, under rules that related to them, feeling that 
that would keep us all in better touch with one another, and that much 
value came from face-to-face meetings. 

While the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has had the ad- 

vantage of frequent reports, the Armed Services Committee has not 
had such a great advantage, and Members of the House and Senate 
generally have not been kept currently informed by meetings of this 
kind. 

This has nothing to do immediately with the problems involved 
here, but I wonder if you could state briefly your feeling as to whether 
or not a procedure of that kind might not be helpful to the adminis- 
tration, to the Congress, and to the public generally ? 

Secretary Acuerson. I think, Senator Kefauver, that I was exam- 
ined about that at the time of the LaFollette-Monroney Committee, 
which was working on the Reorganization Act, and I took a sym- 
pathetic attiude toward the proposal. 
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I see many difficulties that would have to be surmounted. 

I recall that ex-Secretary Stimson was very much in favor of that, 
and I was greatly influenced by his opinion. 

Senator Keravuver. It would be of interest to know that every mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, except one, was in favor of it. 

Mr. Secretary, I was very much impressed with your statement a 
few days ago, on page 4534 of the record, in which you stated, para- 
phrasing, that the American people, and their allies, have the will to 
work together when their freedom is affected, and that if we can pool 
our resources and enter into joint action, that we have a good chance 
of winning any conflict and of keeping the peace of the world, which 
I thought was a very splendid statement. 

WORKING EFFICIENCY OF THE UN ‘ 

In the conflict in Korea, the United States has been selected as the 
agent to carry out the activities of the nations associated with us. Of 
course, in Europe we have a council of 12, in which, I believe, for- 
eign ministers have been consolidated with the military advisory 
council. 

But what worries me, Mr. Secretary, is in the making of these 
plans for joint action, and determining what joint action should be 
taken, in the conclusion of peace arrangements, such as Senator 
Hickenlooper was talking about, in the necessity of having better 
staff work, military staff work among the nations involved with us, 
that we do not have a satisfactory way of carrying that program on. 
The United Nations cannot be satisfactory in this instance because 
one of the major nations ison the other side, and if the conflict 
were enlarged, I should think that the delegation of the United States 
as an agent might lead to difficulty. 

In Europe we have a 12-headed council in which the delegate from 
Iceland theoretically at least has the same voice as the delegate from 
the United States—12 bosses for General Eisenhower. 

Do you not think it is time, Mr. Secretary, we explore more seri- 
ously some method of trying to get better political government or 
direction and better joint staff work back of these joint moves that 
we make with other free peoples, if we are going to be able to suc- 
cessfully carry out the high purposes that you stated in your original 
statement ? 

Secretary AcHEson. We are constantly working on that, Senator 
Kefauver, and I think have brought about very considerable improve- 
ments in all the machinery, and we shall continue to work earnestly 
at it. 

Senator Kerauver. Well, do you not think that it is time that the 
nations involved, at least in the Atlantic Pact, meet to see what definite 
steps toward a better working arrangement could be arrived at? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, the proposal which I think you have in 
mind is one on which the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee addressed a letter to me some time ago, and I subscribe to 
that. 

Senator Kerauver. I was very happy to note that your letter this 
year was not—well, is more friendly toward the idea than your letter 
of last year, which I think shows that we all improve as we go along, 
Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary Acurson. I am glad to have your commendation, 
Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. But in any event that is one of the paramount 
proeee that we have in view of the fact that the democracies do 

ave the great preponderance of power under our free enterprise 
system, can carry on a conflict more successfully because we have 
more to look forward to. But our difficulty has been finding ar- 
rangements to work together. Is that not true, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Acnurson. There are some difficulties in having a large 
number of nations working together, but those difficulties have to be 
surmounted, and I think we are doing pretty well, 


GENERAL LI TSUNG-JEN’S LETTER 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Secretary, on June 4, at page 4881 of the 
testimony, a question was asked by Senator Johnson and myself too, 
and you read from either a letter or a part of a letter from General 
Li Tsung-jen of May 5, 1949, in which he says in part that in spite of 
the help that has been given by the United States that the Nationalist 
Government of China has not made judicial use of it, et cetera. 

Is that all of the letter of the Acting President Li Tsung-jen ? 

Secretary Acneson. I think I was asked about that yesterday and 
said that I would undertake to find out.. I have not been able to do 
that’ yet. However, I shall do it. 

Senator Kerauver. And, Mr. Chairman, can the letter be filed as an 
exhibit to the testimony ? 

Chairman Russe... Tt ean be. I think I suggested to the Secretary 
yesterday that the committee would probably desire to have that entire 
letter. 

Secretary Acueson., And I said I would undertake to look into 
that. I do not know of anything that President Truman would ob- 
ject to having made public—but I have not seen it all. 


FEASIBILITY OF RELYING ON COMMUNIST AGREEMENTS 


Senator Kerauver. Now, Mr. Secretary, what worries me about the 
situation in Korea, aside from not knowing how the conflict is going 
to be brought to a conclusion, is that matter of whether we can place 
any reliance upon any peace treaty that might be made with the 
Chinese Communist Government. 

You stated in your opening statement and I think we are all agreed 
that a great deal of reliance cannot be put upon the present leadership 
there. So then, if we make an agreement with them, what assurance 
can we have that the agreement will be carried out? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I think I said in answer to earlier ques- 
tions on the same subject, Senator Kefauver, that an agreement to 
have value is one which really has to reflect certain existing facts. 
Those facts, if they are of the nature which make for keeping of an 
agreement, will be an important factor on its being kept. 

Therefore, if the situation growing out of this fighting is that the 
Chinese Communists have learned that they cannot carry out their 
purpose of driving us out of Korea, and that they suffer very heavily 
in attempting to keep it up, that they recognize that the purpose has 
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to be re and find a solution which they are willing to keep—that 
is the real basis on which we can expect to have success. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, I suppose what you and I and all of us 
have in mind, and what the State Department has in mind is being 
sure that when a settlement is reached that it is one that we can place 
reliance upon. Is that correct? 

Secretary Acurson. As much as you can—as much reliance as you 
can have in this situation. 

Senator Keravver. Well, is that matter not being discussed be- 
tween you and the ministries of state of other countries as to what 
guaranties or what must be done to see that the agreement is kept that 
is arrived at? 

Secretary Acurson. That is a very important matter which has 
been discussed within this Government and also with others, yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. And it is not contemplated that any cease-fire 
or any agreement reached would tend to involve the matter of recog- 
nition of the Peking regime; is that the way I understood your testi- 
mony, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct. 


INTERPRETING WEDEMEYER REPORT 


Senator Keravver. Mr. Secretary, I feel that during the time of 
this hearing that questions that are brought up, even though they 
may not be in the committee room, that you should have an oppor- 
tunity of stating your position and your answer to them. 

Yesterday after the committee hearing, Senator Brewster made a 
speech on the floor of the Senate which you undoubtedly saw, that he 
challenged your statement that Geant Wedemeyer did not recom- 
mend military aid to Nationalist China, but you said: 

Although his actual recommendations do not call for military aid, it is pos- 
sible to read that in it. 

Senator Brewster stated, according to the quotation from the Star— 
and I have checked the record and it is true—quoting: 


More bare-faced distortion I have never read. 


In fairness to you—and I notified Senator Brewster and he is here— 
do you wish to make any comment about that matter ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that my statement was clear and fair 
and accurate, and I do not think that Senator Brewster’s characteriza- 
tion of it was correct. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Secretary, in the China white paper at 
page 774 in the Wedemeyer recommendations I do find here one of the 
recommendations is: 

That China inform the United Nations promptly of her request to the United 
States of increased material and advisory assistance. 

That China accept American advisers as responsible representatives of the 
United States Government in specified military and economic fields to assist 
China in utilizing United States aid in the manner for which it is intended. 

That does not appear to be a direct recommendation that the United 
States military material be furnished, but that it have an advisory 
commission to direct the use of such material as may be given or as 
may be there. Is that what you meant, that military assistance might 
be read into the recommendation ? 
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Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir; I think I said that if you went 
through the report, it was clear that he thought that military assist- 
ance was a desirable thing. I pointed out that in the conclusions this 
was not referred to. To back my words I have here: 

General Wedemeyer went to China and returned. He made recommendations, 
which are printed in the white paper, in which he recommended assistance of 
economic and military equipment for a 5-year period, which would require con- 
gressional authorization. Although his actual recommendations do not eall 
for a grant of military aid, it is possible to read that in. He does talk about 
the desirability of that. 

Senator Keravver. Now the first part of your statement is almost a 
restatement of the Wedemeyer report on page 260 of the white paper 
as I read it: 

The Wedemeyer report recommended in general that the United States pro- 
vide military and economic aid to China under a program of assistance over a 
period of at least 5 years requiring congressional authorization. 

But then the actual recommendations were as I read them rather 
vague on the subject, but you say you could read it into the recom- 
mendations. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; that is what I said. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russex.. Senator Brewster. Do you yield, Senator 
Kefauver ¢ 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, since I mentioned Senator Brewster’s 
name. 

Senator Brewster. I would simply like to ask the consent of the 
committee that what I said on this subject on the Senate floor yester- 
day should be incorporated in the appendix of our record so that 
the people may be able to pass for themselves on the issue of whether 
the Secretary or I were warranted in our conclusions. 

Chairman Rvsse.u, Is there any objection to including Senator 
Brewster’s speech upon the floor yesterday in the appendix of the 
record ¢ 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I notice the speech, the first 
page of it deals with this subject. I wondered if the Senator—the 
rest of it seems to be about other matters. 

Senator Brewster. I think it all bears on the question of whether 
the Secretary was guilty of an obvious distortion. It is on page 6297 
of the Record and runs through to page 6302, and it seems to me there 
were a great deal of items there bearing on the fact of whether the 
Secretary was accurate. 

Chairman Russewu. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
Senator Brewster’s speech upon the floor of the Senate on yesterday 
will be incorporated in the appendix. 

(The document referred to above will be found in the appendix of 
the record.) 
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Senator Keravver. Mr. Secretary, the other day I suggested that 
General Barr’s complete report be made available to the committee. 
Has that been presented ? 

Secretary Acueson. We are taking steps to get it from the Defense 
Department. 
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Senator Keravver. On page 4877 of the record it was stated that 
General Barr said that no battles were lost because of lack of ammu- 
nition that was furnished to the Chinese Nationalist Government. 
Can you elaborate on that any, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir, I can’t. I have talked about it. This 
is his report, and I would like that to speak for itself. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Chairman, can the report be made an ex- 
hibit to the record? 

Chairman Russe... It can if we can get possession of it. The Sec- 
retary, I understand, is negotiating with the Defense Establishment 
to secure a copy of the Barr report. ‘ 

I wasn’t clear in my own mind as to whether the reference made by 
the Secretary referred to some formal report or the testimony he gave 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, I shall read that significant 
portion of General Barr’s testimony before the Foreign Relations 
Committee into the record in the course of my examination of the 
Secretary of State tomorrow morning. 

Chairman Russei,. If the report is furnished and does not bear 
classification, it will be printed in the appendix of the record. If it 
does bear classification, then the committee will have to decide what 
disposition to give the document under our procedure heretofore 
adopted. 


CABLE SENT BY MAC ARTHUR, SPRUANCE, AND WEDEMEYER 


Senator Keravuver. Mr. Secretary, I also wanted to ask—on page 
4924 of your testimony in this record certain quotations are given from 
the report of General Mesias, which in turn have been taken from page 
86 of the white paper. 

Is that a complete report? Does the white paper contain his com- 
plete report? 

Secretary Acnxson. Not at that page. I will have to look it up. 
A lot of his reports are printed in the annex to the white paper. 

Do you want me to look it up now? 

Senator Keravuver. No, I don’t want you to look it up. Please do 
that and advise me. 

As I understand, Mr. Secretary, General Hurley and the others 
who were in China during the time when some negotiation, consul- 
tation or negotiation was going on between the Nationalists and the 
Chinese Government, did they all arrive at substantially the same—— 

Chairman Russet. The Senator meant the Chinese Communists. 

Senator Keravuver. I meant Chinese Communists. Did they all 
arrive at substantially the same conclusions and recommendations as 
to the course that should be taken to try to conciliate the differences 
between the Communists and the Nationalists? 

That is, General Hurley and Chiang Kai-shek and General Marshall, 
who went over shortly afterward. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; 1 think that there was pretty com- 
plete unanimity of view on that. This matter was discussed back 
and forth across the Pacific quite a good deal, at the time when we 
were working out the general policies as to whether we should help 
with the elimination of the Japanese from China; that is, all this 
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water lift took them back, and the air lift which took the Nationalist 
troops up there in their places—there was considerable discussion with 
the military authorities in China. 

The general program of asistance was worked out, and on the 7th 
of December 1945, -when there had been some consultation back and 
forth with General MacArthur and Admiral Spruance and General 
Wedemeyer as to the capability of our forces to do these various 
things, these three military commanders, General MacArthur, Admiral 
Spruance, and Geneal Wedemeyer, sent a cable back showing what 
they could do, and they end up by saying: 

It is suggested that the United States assistance to China, as outlined above, 
be made available as a basis for negotiation by the American Ambassador to 
bring together and effect a compromise between the major opposing groups in 
order to promote a united democratic China. 

That was in a cable of December 7, 1945, which although it is 
marked “top secret” also says, “Cryptographic security does not 
apply.” 

Senator Kerauver. The point I want to make—another point I wish 
to make—— 

Secretary Acnrson. This was sent from MacArthur, Spruance, and 
Wedemeyer. 

Senator Kerauver. So then—it was sent by whom? 

Secretary Acurson. General MacArthur, Admiral Spruance, and 
General Wedemeyer. 

Senator Kerauver. Then they were all in agreement on what should 
be done ? 

Secretary Acurson. That is—I just read you what they said, sir. 
¢ Senator Kerauver. Then that policy was the policy which Gen- 
eral Marshall was sent to try to effectuate—to try to effectuate such 
policy, with such other recommendations as were written in his orders, 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Acnxson. Yes, sir. 


INITIAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Senator Kerauver. One matter I would like to make clear also is 
this, Mr. Secretary: It is frequently stated in this country that the 
United States tried to push the Chinese Communists into the Na- 
tionalist regime, the inference being that this was against the will 
of Chiang Kai-shek; that this was originated by the United States 
Government, and was the recommendation of this country. 

Is it not true that Chiang had negotiations on with the Chinese 
Communists long before we entered the picture? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. The policy of dealing with the Com- 
munist situation in China as a political problem was announced by him 
in 1937 and negotiations were continued sporadically until 1944, and 
then intensely until the agreements were reached between the two 
factions on October 11, 1945, and in January and February 1946. 

Senator Kerauver. When was the first representative of the United 
States in China who had anything to do with these negotiations ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Throughout the war, General Stillwell and a 
little later General Wedemeyer, were trying to bring them together 
for the purposes of carrying on the war. 
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Vice President Wallace, as I have already testified, spoke to Chiang 
Kai-shek in the spring of 1944. General Hurley undertook to mediate, 
and did successfully mediate, in 1945; in the fall of 1944 and 1945. 

Senator Kerauver. Were these mediators who were brought to 
China to try to help with the problem, were they requested by Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. Well, the presence of the generals was, of 
course, requested by him; but not for this specific purpose. 

Vice President Wallace, in talking with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, as I said in the earlier part of my testimony, received from him 
the statement that he, Chiang Kai-shek, would appreciate American 
assistance in bringing about some understanding with the Communists, 
and would not regard it as meddling in the internal affairs of China. 

Senator Kerauver. Then, was General Marshall’s visit, and were his 
efforts with the approval and upon the request of Chiang Kai-shek ? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t know that General Marshall’s mission 
was at the request of the generalissimo, but his efforts in China were 
with the approval of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Senator Auver. It was in furtherance of a general plan to which 
Chiang has agreed, is that correct ? 

Secretary Acnerson. A plan which he, I think, had originated. 


CONDITIONS ON FORMOSA SINCE 1949 


Senator Kerauver. Mr. Secretary, I get the impression that since 
the Nationalist Government has been forced to go to the island of 
Formossa, that it has gone through a substantial reorganization, and 
has been democratized considerably ; and that it is doing, generally, a® 
better job; and that the people still under the jurisdiction of the 
Nationalist Government are better satisfied, and have a greater desire 
to stand for it and try to do something about getting back into control 
of China, all China. 

Do you have any information—I know you have information, but 
can you tell us what your information is on that subject ? 

Secretary Acuegson. I think the conditions on Formosa have im- 
proved since—sometimes in 1949; I think they have improved and 
they have gotten better and I think the administration is better. 

Chairman Russeti. The time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Senator Kreravver. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


USE OF VETO 


Chairman Russet,. Under the unanimous consent agreement 

ranted a few moments ago the Chair recognizes the Senator from 
California, Senator Knowland. 

Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Secretary, first taking up the point raised 
I think yesterday relative to the rights of the People’s Republic of 
China as possible successor of the Republic of China in the United 
Nations, whereby there would be a change in the administration 
rather than the admission of an entirely new government, I under- 
stood you to say that because there was a change in representation 
of the same country, rather than it being a new country coming in 
that you felt that under those circumstances it was highly doubtful 
that the veto could be used. Is that substantially correct? 
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Secretary Acueson. I do not think we talked yesterday about my 
opinion on that. 

Senator KNow1anp. Well, we have in this last day or two, relative 
to the use of the veto in the United Nations regarding Red China. 
If I am mistaken, I will begin making interrogations on that point. 
I have a distinct recollection of discussing the possibility of the use 
of the veto against the admission of Communist China into the United 
Nations. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, we have discussed that, sir. 

Senator Know ann. Yes, and now my question is, assuming for the 
moment that it had not been the People’s Republic of China which is 
a Communist regime, but that there had been a revolt by the old 
Manchu Imperial regime in China who had taken control of the main- 
land, would you think that they then could be the successors in interest 
to the Republic of China which still remains in the United Nations 
Charter ? 

Secretary Acneson. Well, I think you are getting into a question 
which would delight the international lawyers and on which I really 
have not got any valid opinion. 

The question would be whether it is the same state or another state. 
I do not think that is really the important thing here. I think the 
important thing is, as I have been trying to bring out—you must give 
some vigorous leadership here along the lines of principle which 
appeal to the nations you want to have agreement with and if you 
get them into an agreement with you then you will be able to establish 
this position in the 46 agencies of the United Nations, and that is what 
we have done. We have been very successful in it and I hope we will 
continue to be. 

And if we reach a point which we do not believe we shall reach, 
where we are in a minority then obviously we have lost in all those 
agencies, those parts of the United Nations where you go by a majority 
vote. Of course, that would be a very small minority. 

At that point the question would arise in the Security Council, which 
is the only one affected by this matter, as to whether an adverse vote 
is a block or merely puts you in a minority as to whether this is a place 
where the so-called veto applies; that is, is it a place where the vote 
of one permanent member blocks it ? 

There are a great many arguments that can be made to that. I was 

ointing out that the best place to make them is in the World Court 
6 if you make them in an organization where you are in a 
minority of four or less, you are not likely to prevail with them. 

Senator KNow.anp. Frankly, while you may have stated this possi- 
bility of going to the World Court on other occasions, at least I do 
not recollect having heard that point of view expressed for any ex- 
tended period of time prior to these hearings. Has that been the 
general position of the Department? 

Secretary Acuerson. I don’t think that I have stated it except in 
these hearings. 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF SECURITY COUNCIL 


Senator Know.anp. That was my impression. 

I would like to ask one additional question before getting into a line 
of questions I want to follow. Has the United States, either alone or 
in conjunction with the 14 or 15 nations which have now supplied 
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troops to the UN and the other nations which at least are giving moral 
support to the UN, given consideration to the possibility of changing 
the rule whereby the chairmanship of the Security Council passes 
among the members by rotation, and that now for the second time we 
find Mr. Malik presiding over the Security Council and in a position 
to sabotage the efforts of collective security ¢ 

Secretary Acugson. I don’t believe so, sir. I have not had it under 
consideration. I don’t know whether that is a bylaw of the Security 
Council or whether that is a part of the fundamental law. 

Senator Know.anp. Does it not become a very important issue to 
which some consideration might be given—that in violation of the 
Charter one member is not only giving aid and comfort from a moral 
point of view to an aggressor, who is now shooting United Nations 
troops in Korea, but in addition to that is supplying implements of 
war, and at the same time having the representative of that Govern- 
ment sit at the head of the highest organization, highest committee 
within the United Nations? 

Secretary AcHEson. We have constantly pointed out the considera- 
tions which you have in mind, except for the one as to what place at 
the table the Russian delegate sits. We have not considered that point. 

Senator Know.anp. Well, I hope, Mr. Secretary, merely expressing 
the view as one Member of the Senate of the United States, that some- 
body will begin to give some consideration to that situation. 


ACHESON PRESS CONFERENCE ON FORMOSA POLICY 


Now, going back to this December 23, 1949 document, which is now 
in the record—I mentioned the other day that the President of the 
United States in his statement on January 5, 1950, pointed out that 
further aid to Formosa would be cut off, which I thought was in 
conformity with the December 23d what you call a guidance mem- 
orandum and what I call a policy memorandum. I want to call your 
attention to a document which just came into my hands the other day, 
though it was not in any sense classified, but I had missed it or had 
lost my recollection of it. 

On the same day that the President of the United States made his 
statement there was released to the press a statement by the State 
Department, official press release, Department of State, January 5, 
1950, No. 11. 

Secretary AcuEeson. What is that, Senator? 

Senator Knownanp. This is United States policy with respect to 
Formosa, issued, and purports to represent your viewpoint. It said: 

At his press conference today the Honorable Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State, made the following extemporaneous remarks regarding the statement of 
the President concerning United States policy with respect to Formosa. 

Do you recall making some extemporaneous remarks ? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator KNowLanp. Now I would like to read you from page 2 of 
that. This is apropos of the question as to whether the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate has been kept fully advised on foreign 
policy in the Far East. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, might I ask the Senator the date 
of that? 
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Senator Kwnowxanp. Yes this is January 5, 1950, the same date that 
the President made his announcement. Now I quote: 

That, I think, gives you the background as to why it was necessary to make 
the statement at the present time. It would have been desirable from our point 
of view if the whole question of the Far East and all the parts of the Far East 
and of Formosa, which after all is a small part of a great area in the Far East, 
could have been discussed very fully with members of both parties on the Hill 
before any statement was made, but one has to choose in this life, and it was 
more important to clarify thinking than it was to go on and have the most 
desirable of all possible things, which is consultation. 

So I take it by that you clearly stated that there had not been time 
for consultation with the representatives of the two parties and the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Now I want to read your next paragraph: 

Now getting down to this statement, let’s be clear about one or two things. 
There has been a great deal of amateur military strategy indulged in in regard 
to this matter of Formosa. The underlying factors in the decision are not in 
that area, 

Now to whom were you referring as amateur strategists, in view of 
the fact that the Secretary of National Defense, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, and the Chief of Staff of the Army have all 
testified that in their judgment Formosa should not be allowed to fall 
into unfriendly hands, and that its loss would be detrimental to the 
strategic security of this country? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I was not referring to the professional 
military people, but to a great deal of discussion which had gone 
on in the press. 

Senator Knowtanp. Let me read you this part of your statement, 
or the statement issued in your behalf: 

If we are going to maintain the free nations of the world as a great unit 
oposed to the encroachment of communism and other sorts of totalitarian aggres- 
sion, the world must believe that we stand for principle and that we are honor- 
able and decent people and that we do not put forward, as propagandists do in 
other countries to serve their advantage, only to throw them overboard when 
some change in events makes the position difficult for us. 

Isn’t that precisely what we did in the case of this December 23 
so-called guidance memo which I call a policy statement? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I don’t think so, sir. I was referring 
here to something different from that. 


VIEWS OF AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Senator KNow1ianp. I would like to call your attention, Mr. Secre- 
tary, to a statement issued by the Americans for Democratic Action 
on September 25, 1950, and read from page 4: 


The United States should immediately withdraw recognition of the Chiang 
Kai-shek government as the Government of China, and treat it as a de facto 
authority on Formosa for the time being. The matter of seating Communist 
China in the UN has to be linked at this moment to China’s intentions with re- 
gard to Korea and Formosa. 

The United States should propose that before consideration is given to seating 
Communist China, the UN has to receive from the Government the most explicit 
assurance that it will not intervene militarily in Korea and will not force a 
military solution of the Formosa problem, both issues now before the UN itself. 
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Was that, the viewpoint of the Americans for Democratic Action, 
ever the viewpoint of the Department of State? 
Secretary AcHeson. No, sir. 
, Senator Kwnowtanp. Do you agree or disagree with that point of 
view ? 
ee Acueson. No; I say it is not the view of the Department 
of State. 
Senator Knowranp. Then I take it that you disagree with that 
viewpoint expressed. 
Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 


BASIS OF CEASE-FIRE PROPOSAL 


Senator Knowtanp. Going back to the January 11 statement in the 
United Nations wherein we did instruct our representative, Mr. 
Austin, to vote for this resolution, that is 1951, wherein we instructed 
our representative, Mr. Austin, to vote for the cease-fire proposal, 
you have already testified that among the nations named were Com- 
munist China, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain, all of whom at 
that time had agreed that Formosa should be turned over to the Com- 
munists and all of whom had expressed an idea that Red China should 
be admitted into the United Nations. 

Are you familiar with the fact that there appeared an article in the 
New York Times dated January 12 by a responsible correspondent at 
Lake Success, Mr. Walter Sullivan, in which he said—and I quote: 

United States circles indicated an expectation that the Chinese Communists 
would reject the plan presented today and implied that American support had 
been given with this expectation in mind. 

Is that a correct statement of fact? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, it is correct that I believed that the Chi- 
nese Communists would reject the proposal, and I think I stated that 
to some members who are now in this room. 

Chairman Rvussett. Had you concluded your statement? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator KnNowianp. Did we support the resolution having in mind 
that they would reject it? 

Secretary Acneson. I have stated we expected they would reject 
it, and we did support the resolution. 

Senator Know.anp. Supposing the Chinese Communists had ac- 
cepted the proposal. Would we not then have been in a position, if 
good faith was involved, to negotiate with them on the question of 
both Formosa and Red China’s admission into the United Nations? 

Secretary AcHrson. We would have been in the position if they 
accepted these principles, we would then have to see whether they 
would have stopped the fighting and ended the aggression. 

If they had, we would have been in the position which we were in 
before the aggression started, which was that both of these matters 
were matters which were being discussed in the United Nations and 
where we had taken the position that that was the proper place to dis- 
cuss them, and we would have continued where we left off before the 
aggression started, discussing these matters. 

That does not mean in any way that we would have changed our 
position in regard to them. 
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Senator Know.anp. Are you familiar that in the same article the 
following paragraph appeared, and I quote: 


One of the key points discussed by delegations afterwards was the possible 
outcome of talks between the great powers including Communist China and 
‘Formosa, Sir Benegal— 


I ae Sir Benegal Rau, but it merely speaks of him as Sir Bene- 
gal— 


indicated that in India’s view if today’s proposal was carried out faithfully, 
Formosa would be turned over to China. 


Do you agree with the Indian viewpoint as expressed ? 
Secretary Acueson. No, sir, I do not. 


PLAN TO UNIFY ARMED FORCES OF CHINA 


Senator Knowxanp. On the 19th of June 1946 you appeared before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs relative to a bill that was then 
pending, I believe H. R. 6795, to provide military advice and assis- 
tance to the wee of China. 

Do you recall your appearance before the committee? 

Secretary ACHESON, F don't recall it, but if you say I was there, I 
undoubtedly was. 

Senator Knowianp. Let me read you something to see if it brings 
any recollections to you. 


Secretary Acnrson. Are you reading from the transcript of the 
committee hearing ? 

Senator Know.anp. Yes, from what purports to be an extract from 
the transcript. This deals with your statement before the committee : 


The Communist leaders have asked, and General Marshall has agreed, that 
their integration with the other forces be preceded by a brief period of United 
States training and by a supply of minimum quantities of equipment. 

Mrs. Rogers. Mr. Secretary, how many Communists is it anticipated will be 
trained under the proposed plan? 

Secretary ACHESON. I think they will try to take all the units that are going 
to be put into the new army immediately preceding their joining the new army 
and give them 60- or 90-day training. 

Mrs. Rocers. But can you give us any approximate number that will be 
trained? 

Secretary ACHESON. I do not know. If the total size of the army is going to 
be 60 divisions, I do not know what proportion of the personnel would be 
Communist. 

Mrs. Rogers. Could you get that proportion for us? 

Secretary AcHrson. The information that I have had handed to me is that 
of 60 divisions which are contemplated the personnel would be equivalent to 
50 divisions which will come from the National army, and the proportion which 
would be the equivalent of 10 divisions will come from the Communist army, 

Mrs. Rocers, Is there any way we could have an agreement with China whereby 
she would not use arms against us? 

Secretary ACHESON. Well, I suppose we have that in the United Nations 
Charter. There all the nations agree that they will not employ force against 
any country except in accordance with the principles and under the procedures 
of the Charter. , 


Do you recall that testimony ? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t recall it, Senator; but I have no doubt 
that I gave it. 

Senator Knowtanp. Are you familiar, Mr. Secretary, with the—— 

Secretary Acnrson. This thing that you are talking about in that 
testimony was what I have been talking about in these hearings; that 
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is, the proposal that in connection with setting up the constitutional 
government for all of China, there should be a unification of the 
armed forces on the basis of 5 to 1—5 Nationalists to 1. That had 
been worked out by General Marshall. 

These units would be created as those which were to be demobilized 
were disposed of and those which were to stay in the regular service 
were picked out. That, of course, would only be done after the con- 
stitutional arrangements had been made and all these documents had 
been signed, and you have the interim government, and the amalgama- 
tion of the forces was taking place. 

It was General Marshall’s view at that time that we should have 
people ready to train these new units and to have equipment for them; 
and each one of these divisions should receive 90 days of training with 
their equipment, and then be put into the army where it would 
ultimately serve, and the purpose of this testimony was to get that 
approval. 

There were some arms which were sent to Peking for this purpose. 
They were never delivered because the whole project broke down and 
never came to fruition. 

Senator Know.anp. Have you ever been advised that in the ship- 
ments, among the first shipments under the $125,000,000 program to 
north China, one of the urgent needs which had been requested 
by the Republic of China’s forces had been BAR’s—that is, Browning 
automatic rifles—and that in the first shipment that was received in 
China, all of the BAR’s arrived without a single magazine in the ship- 
ment, which made them about as valuable as baseball bats? 

Has that ever been brought to your attention ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. I never heard that story before. 


EMBARGO OF AUGUST 1947 


Senator Know.anp. Are you familiar with the testimony, before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, on February 10, 1948, in 
which the following colloquy took place between Mr. Vorys and 
Secretary Marshall, and I read: 

Mr. Vorys. As I understand it, we had an embargo for 10 months on the ship- 
ment of arms to China, and then the ammunition that we did authorize to be 
shipped, which they purchased, had not gotten to the troops yet. 

Now, why is that? 

Secretary MARSHALL. Do you mean the original embargo, and then the later 
development? The embargo was in August 1947, and the release was in May 1948. 

Mr. Vorys. That is about 10 months? 

Secretary MARSHALL. Yes. 


That is the embargo period that I think you previously mentioned 
in some of your testimony ? 
Secretary AcuEson. That is the same embargo I was talking about. 


BLAIR HOUSE MEETING OF JUNE 25 


Senator Knowianp. I would like to call your attention, Mr. Secre- 
tary, to the June issue of Harper’s magazine, to an article by Mr. Al- 
bert L. Warner, a responsible correspondent in Washington, and com- 
mentator, reading from page 101, on which he makes the following 
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statement, which relates to the Blair House conference, and deals with 
the question of Formosa : 1 

There was an obvious air of tension as the conferees gathered in the President's 
residence diagonally across Pennsylvania Avenue from the White. House. While 
they awaited dinner Mr. Acheson told the President of the swift United Nations 
action. He was enthusiastic that a beginning had been made to check the 
aggression. Now Secretary Johnson brought up the question of Formosa. In 
the new outbreak of danger in the Far East this island off the coast of Commu- 
nist China must be considered. 

It was a delicate subject for Johnson to press. Hight months earlier he had 
been overruled and Acheson’s laissez-faire doctrine for Formosa had become 
administration policy. But Johnson pushed his point: The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believed that this island in hostile hands would be tnimical to American security, 
He suggested that Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, should 
speak on the question. The President listened as Bradley dwelt upon Formosa’s 
strategic importance; strictly in the light of American security Formosa was 
more important than Korea, 

Do you recall that incident ? 

Secretary Acuerson. I recall the meeting. I do not think that that 
is exactly what happened. 

Senator KNow1anp. Can you point out the inaccuracies in that 
paragraph ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I could go through the paragraph point- 
ing out the inaccuracies. What occured at the meeting on the 25th, 
which I think is the one he is talking about there, was that we had 
worked from Saturday night through until Sunday night. I had 
been—my assistants had been working with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and together we had drawn up a series of recommendations for the 
President. 

The Secretary of Defense and General Bradley had just returned 
from Tokyo and if I recall they had a meeting of some sort in Norfolk 
or Newport News which they had to go to on Sunday so we did not 
see them until we met at the White House. 

I presented at the President’s request the recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the State Department. Those recommenda- 
tions included the movement of the Seventh Fleet up to the Formosa 
Straits. It was decided to do that and not make any announcement 
of any kind in connection with the Seventh Fleet until it was there, 
because if you did you might precipitate some trouble before it ar- 
rived there. As far as sending the fleet to Formosa was concerned 
that was all worked out and recommended and nobody had to argue 
with me to make the recommendations. I participated in that. The 
only discussion I recall before the actual meeting took place was the 
reading of a top-secret document from General MacArthur giving his 
views of the strategic importance of Formosa. 


FUTURE OF FORMOSA 


Senator KNow.anp. I would like to read from an article in Time of 
August 7, 1950, the following paragraph: 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson had persuaded the United States Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, against the advice of General MacArthur, that the United States should 
not intervene in Formosa. He advanced the remarkable argument that if Russia 
had its way in Asia, the Communists would eventually become highly unpopular 
among Asian people and the United States would gain popularity for its nice- 
mannered nonintervention. 
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_Now, have you ever made any observation that approximated that 
view in regard to the situation in China? 

Secretary Acueson. No; I think that is quite incorrect in all re- 
spects. 

Senator Knowranp. Mr. Secretary, going back to the questioning 
this morning of Senator George, I want to clear up this point because 
I think it is a very vital one in our future policy as it relates to 
Formosa. 

4s it the opinion of the State Department and is it the policy of the 
Government of the United States that Formosa will not be permitted 
to get into Communist hands? 

_ Secretary Acueson. I think I have gone into that about a thousand 
times. 

Senator Knowtanp. Well, I am sorry, Mr. Secretary, but because 
of the confusion raised by your perhaps inadvertent answer earlier 
that you would not allow the island to be taken by force, I would 
like to know specifically whether it is now the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that under no condition will Formosa be 
allowed to fall into Communist hands. 

Secretary AcuEson. Obviously, Senator Knowland, it is quite im- 
possible for me to answer the question as you put it. 

What we have decided in the Government is made public and is 
well known: That the Armed Forces of the United States are stand- 
ing by to prevent any attack on the island, to prevent the fall of the 
island so far as those forces can do so. 

It has been made clear that we think the island in the hands of a 
power hostile to the United States is something to be prevented so far 
as we can prevent that. Force is one way to prevent it if the island 
is attacked. Diplomatic and other arrangements are ways that you 
prevent it if force is not used. 

There may be a whole lot of situations which nobody has contem- 
plated and will not arise in which one cannot use the expression “the 
United States will not permit it.” 


SUGGESTED COURSES OF ACTION IN KOREA 


Senator Knownanp. Well, have we at any time carried on dis- 
cussions that would take an intermediate step and permit Formosa to 
be taken over under some kind of a UN trusteeship regardless of the 
views of the Republic of China? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I know of no such. 

Senator Know.anp. Has any such proposal been made to your 
knowledge ? 

Secretary Acuerson. There were a great many proposals made in 
the press and otherwise at the time the President made his statement 
of January 5, that it should be taken over by the UN or that it should 
be given back to Japan. We have never done anything in favor of 
those views. 

Senator Knowrianp. Do you know of any proposal on or about the 
26th of April either before, well, before that date, within 30 to 60 





days of it 

Secretary Acugson. April of what year? 

Senator Know.anp. Of this year—whereby Mr. Ralph Bunche 
would be appointed a UN High Commissioner for the whole of Korea 
as part of a settlement? 
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Secretary Acurson. I do not recall that. 

Senator Knowtanp. Do you know of any proposal whereby the 
Republic of China on Formosa would have some kind of a trustee- 
ship set up for it as part of a settlement ? 

hemes Acueson. I don’t recall anything of that sort. 

Senator Knowianp. Would the Government of the United States 
oppose the setting up of a trusteeship that was proposed over the 
opposition of the Republic of China on Formosa ? 

Secretary Acuerson. Well, that couldn’t be set up. If you have 
an army on Formosa which is going to oppose the setting up of a 
trusteeship, then it would not be set up unless somebody goes in 
there with force to set it up, and it would not be our purpose to go in 
and fight the people on Formosa in order to set up a trusteeship. 

Chairman Russety. Your time is up, Senator Knowland. 

Senator Knowianp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and I thank the 
committees for your courtesy. 

Chairman Russet. The committees will now stand in recess until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:34 p. m., the committees recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:08 a. m. Thursday, June 7, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGn Revations, 
Unirep States SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:08 a. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations) , George, 
Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Green, Hickenlooper, McMahon, Lodge, 
Sparkman, Gillette, Brewster, Byrd, Bridges, Saltonstall, Johnson 
of Texas, Morse, Hunt, Cain, Stennis, Flanders, and Long. 

Also present: William H. Darden, clerk, Committee on Armed 
Services; Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the committee 
staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, chief of 
staff; and Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Chairman Russe.u. The committees will be in order. 

Under the unanimous-consent agreement adopted yesterday after- 
noon, the Chair recognizes the Senator from Connecticut for his ques- 
tioning period. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. DEAN G. ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE, AC- 
COMPANIED BY ADRIAN S. FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER—Resumed 


Senator McManon. Mr. Secretary, there has been an effort going 
on for several years to establish what I regard as some fictions in 
history. One of them is the fiction that at Yalta that was given to 
Russia which made it possible for the Chinese Communists to have a 
victory in China. 

Now there is a great fog about this, and what I want to do is reduce 
it to its simplest terms. Will you therefore give me the principal 
items which might be termed “consessions” that were made to Russia 
at Yalta? 

Secretary Acurson. This is in its bearing on the Far East ? 

Senator McManon. That is right. 


PROVISIONS OF THE YALTA AGREEMENT 


Secretary Acugson. Yes; I shall be glad to do that. 
The provisions of the Yalta agreement, so far as they affected the 
Far East, were that— 
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1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia shall be preserved ; 

2. The former rights of Russia violated by the treacherous attack of Japan 
in 1904 shall be restored, viz: 

(a) The southern part of Sakhalin as well as all the islands adjacent to it 
shall be returned to the Soviet Union ; 

(b) The commercial port of Dairen shall be internationalized, the preeminent 
interests of the Soviet Union in this port being safeguarded and the lease of 
Port Arthur as a naval base of the U.S. S. R. restored ; 

(c) The Chinese-Kastern Railroad and the South-Machurian Railroad which 
provides an outlet to Dairen shall be jointly operated by the establishment of 
a joint Soviet-Chinese Company, it being understood that the preeminent interests 
of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that China shall retain full sover- 
eignty in Manchuria; 

3. The Kurile islands shall be handed over to the Soviet Union.. 


Then it goes on to say: 


It is understood that the agreement concerning Outer Mongolia and the ports 
and railrouds referred to above will require concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. The President will take measures in order to obtain this concurrence 
on advice from Marshal Stalin. 

The Heads of the three Great Powers have agreed that these claims of the 
Soviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled after Japan has been defeated. 

For its part the Soviet Union expresses its readiness to conclude with the 
National Government of China a pact of friendship and alliance between the 
U. S. 8S. R. and China in order to render assistance to China with its armed 
forces for the purpose of liberating China from the Japanese yoke. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Secretary, neither you nor I are military 
strategists, but have you ever heard or have you ever been told of any 
military connection between the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek and those 
concessions that were made to the Soviet Union at Yalta? 

Secretary Acurson. No, Senator McMahon; I think there was 


none. 
SENATOR WILEY’S SPEECH ON RUSSL A, JULY 1945 


Senator McManon. I think that it would be interesting to refer 
briefly to a speech that was made by one of our colleagues, one of our 
distinguished colleagues, the ranking member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Senator Wiley, which was made in the Senate on 
July 25, 1945. I refer to this speech in no sense of criticism what- 
soever. 

I think that Senator Wiley bespoke the feelings of the American 
people and the feelings of the administration on this day in July of 
1945. Certainly, as I read it now, it was my mood on that day, and 
I read it because it seems better than anything else that I could put 
into the record at this time to put these events that we have been 
talking about in the context of their time instead of trying to view 
them with the 20-20 hindsight that so many of our distinguished 
gentlemen seem to be gifted with. 

And so, with your permission, Mr. Secretary—I guess I don’t have 
to ask that because it is out of my time—I want to read an excerpt 
from Senator Wiley’s speech into the record : 

There has been widespread spineless reluctance to express American opinion 
that Russia should enter the war against Japan. 

This bears on Senator Hickenlooper’s questioning of you yesterday. 
To goon: 


This reluctance—this hush-hush policy of relating our deepest convictions— 
is ridiculous. 
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It does not involve any military secrets to state our intense feelings in this 
matter. In millions of American homes, mothers, fathers, and sweethearts are 
waiting anxiously for news of Russia’s intentions. Hundreds of thousands of 
our brave soldiers, sailors, and marines are poised for the tough and bitter 
invasion of Japan. 


I might interpolate to say that the Senator certainly had reason 
to believe it was coming about after Iwo Jima, Tarawa, Saipan, and 
Okinawa, which were among the bloodiest battles of history. 


They know and we know that if Russia declared war, if her bombing fleets 
roared out from Vladivostok over to Japan, these acts might be the final ones 
to force a quick surrender of the Japs. Thus, countless American lives are at 
stake in Russia’s decision. 

Our ground troops, seamen, and airmen have carried the overwhelming load 
of the bloody Pacific fighting for 3% years. We have every right to speak 
bluntly and plainly, the only language the Russians understand, anyway. 

Why then should we pussyfoot with our Russian ally and not declare only 
that we want them to make common cause in the Pacific? 

Why then should we not strengthen President Truman’s hand by making 
known this desire from here at home in no uncertain terms? 

Why should we act like helpless ‘“Milktoasts” when we have vast financial 
and other bargaining power to use as pressure on Russia? 

Why should we follow the lead of the “Nice Nellies” of our State Department 
who have been more concerned with diplomatic niceties than with the preserva- 
tion of American interests and lives? 

Let no one say that we are meddling in Russia’s business when we tell them 
that we want them to carry their load in the Far East. From 1941 to 1943 the 
controlled Russian press never hesitated to denounce America and Britain for 
their alleged delay in opening the second front in Europe. 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. But we are not denouncing Russia. We 
know how she has bled in the war with Germany. We know of her valor and 
her courage. But we know, too, that her security demands that the Japs be 
licked. We know that whether or not Russia enters the war she will make big 
postwar demands regarding Asia at the peace table. 

Thus America has everything to gain and thousands of her boys’ lives to lose 
unless Russia joins in the Pacific struggle. 

It would be our dearest hepe that Russia’s mere entrance into the war would 
be sufficient to make the Japs throw in the sponge without a single additional 
Russian boy’s or a single additional American boy’s dying. 

But we cannot foresee the future. We can, however, say that it is apparently 
the overwhelming sentiment of our people that we will not easily forget Russia’s 
contribution in the Far East if she pitches in with us and will not easily forgive 
her shirking of her responsibility if she remains on the side lines. 

I would be remiss in my obligations as a United States Senator if I did not 
voice, in all humility but with all the force at my command, the feeling of 
millions of Americans that Russia do her part in the Pacific. 


Senator Witry. What was the date ? 
Senator McManon. July 25, 1945. 

Senator Witey. Yalta was February? 
Senator McManon. Yalta was in February. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL BARR TO FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 1949 


Now, Mr. Secretary, if there is no causal connection between what 
was done at Yalta, despite the best efforts of well-intentioned men to 
pretend that there was, could we perhaps put in this record at this 
point—I dislike to take the time to read it, but don’t know how else to 
get it in—the statement of Maj. Gen. David J. Barr, made to the 
“oreign Relations Committee on March 22, 1949. 

You talked at great length with Major General Barr about the 
Chinese situation, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I talked with him at the time of his 
return. 
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Senator McManon. You have a high opinion of his competence and 
his ability ? 

Secretary Acurson. He-is a very fine officer. 

Senator McManon. That is shared by some of my colleagues on 
this committee. 

Major General Barr was one of the pioneers in the development of 
the tank at Fort Knox, and has occupied very responsible positions 
during the war in the Mediterranean theater. He was chief of staff 
of the Sixth Army, which was the Army group that conducted the 
operations that started from Italy and Corsica; invaded southern 
France, went up the valley of the Rhone and through the Vosges 
Mountains into southern Germany. 

The general appeared on that day. This also will be useful in 
demonstrating thatthe Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
was kept constantly informed by the State Department and by our 
responsible officials as to our policy in China. 

Before I read this, perhaps, I should put into the record a quick 
summary of the pages of testimony that we received in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, after the Reorganization Act; and you will 
recollect that Senator George pointed out the other day that before 
the Reorganization Act there was no stenographic transcript kept of 
the Foreign Relations Committee meetings, a very unfortunate chine, 
I might say. 

Chairman RusseLtu, Senator McMahon, you were discussing Gen- 
eral Barr’s qualifications and experience, and I think it might be well 
to show that he commanded the Seventh Division in Korea until he 
recently rotated to the States, and is now in command of the Armored 
School in Kentucky. 

Senator McManon. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Loper. Will the Senator yield ¢ 

Senator McManron. Not on my time. 


PUBLISHING EXECUTIVE TRANSCRIPTS 


Senator Lope. As a procedural matter, is the Senator going to put 
all this into the record without having a vote of the Foreign Relations 
Committee ? 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, at this time what I propose to 
do is to give the comments of General Barr without the comments of 
any Senator on his testimony. 

Senator Loper. It seems to me as a matter of procedure, Mr. Chair- 
man, that anything that is from an executive record ought not to be 
made public without a vote of the committee. 

Senator McMaunon. Mr. Secretary, there were 1,160 pages of tes- 
timony—— 

Chairman Russetx. If the Senator will permit, that is a matter 
that the Chair cannot rule on; that is not an Armed Services Com- 
mittee record. 

Senator Loner. This is the first time that I can remember that this 
has ever been done, and I personally have no objections if General 
Barr would want to make it public. He is a fine, very fine, man, 
and I have great confidence in him. But this is quite on a par with 
revealing private conversations in the White House or anywhere else. 
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If we are going to start doing this, it is going to change the whole 
conduct of the business of Foreign Relations Committee hearings. 

Senator McManon. Senator, at this time I will not press for the 
showing of any colloquy at all, and I assure you that the statement 
that Major General Barr has made is not of a classified nature. I will 
not read at this time the statements of any Senator, because I certainly 
would want to take that up in the joint committee. 

As for the statement itself, it is a statement that has been repeated. 
It is in the official report, you see, and I cannot see any harm in 
reading what General Barr told our committee. 

Senator Brewsrer. Would that apply to anyone else who, at any 
time, appeared, that their statements similarly might be used? For 
instance, the Secretary has been there a great many times, and I pre- 
sume he has spoken in executive session. I think it should be deter- 
mined before we start. 

Senator McManon. Well, I wish to and I shall take this on my own 
responsibility, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, a procedural point ? 

Chairman Russet. I will recognize Senator Morse on a procedural 
point. 

Senator Morse. In view of the fact that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has raised a procedural matter 

Senator Wirry. Louder. 

Senator Morsr. In view of the fact that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has raised a procedural matter, I would like to assure the 
Senator from Massachusetts that my position on these procedural 
matters is a very consistent one. I think he has raised a point of 
procedure that ought to be carefully considered by the committee. 





SETTLING THE PROCEDURAL ISSUE 


I think the same principle applies when this committee gets posses- 
sion of a document that the State Department does not want to have 
released. 

Now, the Senator from Massachusetts raises objection to the fact 
that a colleague on this committee has physical possession of a docu- 
ment of another committee; and I point out to him that—and this, 
of course, always works both ways—I do think we ought to go into 
this procedure matter as to whether or not we should receive in this 
committee a secret document from another committee, just because 
a member of the committee has physical possession of it. 

Senator Lover. In reply to the Senator from Oregon, I fail to see 
the connection between the two. 

We have a situation here which is important, and I really don’t 
see that there is any precedent being established at all. 

Senator Morse. I wouldn’t expect the Senator from Massachusetts 
to see the similarity, but from the standpoint of a basic legal matter, 
they have something very common 

Senator Loner. This isn’t a legal affair. There are those of us 
here who are not lawyers—— 

Senator Morse. That is just the view of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I think he is as wrong on this point as I have found him 
to be on most others. 
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Senator Lopez. The Constitution does not require that we have to 
be lawyers—— 

Senator Morsr. Certainly a member should follow constitutional— 

Chairman Russety. We will not have any more of that type of 
discussion, gentlemen. 

Senator SauTonsTa.u. May I raise a procedural point, that in view 
of the discussion back day before yesterday, I wrote a letter to Chair- 
man Russell asking that for members of the Armed Services—or 
asking that the Committee on Foreign Relations—whether the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services could have either an abstract or the full 
record of the executive sessions, and my suggestion was that Dr. 
Wilcox, and, if the Committee on Foreign Relations would permit it, 
General Mudge be permitted to abstract and make little concrete para- 
graphs of the pertinent facts without putting into it in any way the 
statements of the members of the committee. 

In that way and only in that way it seems to me that the Armed 
Services Committee could have the same knowledge of the facts for 
their consideration as the members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

I would most respectfully call that to his attention at this time 
because I have already spoken to Senator Connally and asked him if 
he would give consideration to that letter. 

As Senator Russell has pointed out, it is a matter completely within 
the jurisdiction of the Foreign Relations Committee, but I think it 
would be helpful to us on this table to have the same information as 
the members of the Foreign Relations Committee have. I would 
respectfully call that to his attention as a matter that I hope the 
Foreign Relations Committee will take up. 

Senator Morse. I do want to press, Mr. Chairman, on a procedural 
point and say most respectfully to the Senator from Connecticut 
that I think the Senator ons Massachusetts raises a procedural point 
that ought to receive the very careful consideration of this committee 
at this time before the Senator proceeds, because suppose some mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission should have physical possession 
of some atomic energy secret which he thought would be perfectly 
all right to put into the record of another executive committee hear- 
ing, and assume full responsibility for doing it himself. 

I say that the majority of his colleagues on that committee, however, 
have the right to determine whether or not he should be allowed to 
assume full responsibility for putting into the record what might be 
a secret document of another committee. 

Now if I understand the Senator from Massachusetts correctly, that 
is his point. If it is, I agree with him on that point, and I think we 
have a procedural matter here as to whether or not we ought to allow 
the Senator from Connecticut to put into the record a secret docu- 
ment or transcript from an executive session of another committee. 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED WITH OTHER COMMITTEE’S EXECUTIVE 
TRANSCRIPTS 


Chairman Russety. Well now, gentlemen, this is not the first time 
this matter has been before the committee, though it is the first time 
that any issue has been raised. 

Of course as a member of the Armed Services Committee I have 
some reluctance to undertake to pass on or rule upon any question 
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that is being discussed between the members of this committee who 
happen to be members of the Foreign Relations Committee, because 
the Foreign Relations Committee is the committee where this record 
was made. 

It was not made in the Armed Services Committee. If the com- 
mittee wishes to vote upon any question that may be raised, I shall 
submit it to the committee, but I want to point out that members of 
the Armed Services Committee have used records that were taken 
in our executive hearings of the very highest secrecy in these inves- 
tigations and have used them as predicate for questions. 

e have a procedure here to undertake to protect security matters. 
We have Admiral Davis whom I have found to be an exceedingly able 
man with sound common sense who passes upon the security nature 
of any matter that appears in this record. 

If the security angle is what is involved, we have protection on 
that because Admiral Davis will undoubtedly delete from the record 
anything that would adversely affect the national security. 

‘ow for my part as a member of the Armed Services Committee 
I do not wish to participate in any discussion as to what shall be done 
with the record of the Foreign Relations Committee. Now if the 
Senator from Connecticut or any other member of that committee 
uses a record, in my judgment it ought to go through the normal pro- 
cedure, go into the record, be examined by Admiral Davis. 

If he thinks it involves national security, he will undoubtedly elimi- 
nate it. Otherwise it seems to me it is a question for the Foreign 
Relations Committee to determine. The proprieties of the use of this 
matter is something that does not address itself as I see it to the 
Armed Services Committee, and it would be my inclination unless 
some member of the committee makes a motion of some kind, in which 
case I will submit it if it is in order and germane, that if the Senator 
from Connecticut reads this matter, it will then go through our normal 
processes to have it determined as to whether or not it adversely affects 
the national security or the national interest. 


POSSIBILITY OF MAKING WHOLE RECORD PUBLIO 


Senator McManon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me just say 
this: That I want it plainly understood that what I am going to refer 
to is a prepared statement made by General Barr covering his analysis 
of why Chiang Kai-shek was unsuccessful. I intend at this time to 
offer no.colloquy or to quote any statement by any witness that would 
have to be put in the context of a colloquy to be understood. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, before we conclude the matter, I 
would like to know from the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee whether he feels this does establish precedent as to the use of 
executive records, so that we will not have to have the matter—— 

Chairman Connatiy. The chairman just stated a while ago that 
the Armed Services Committee and this committee here have pro- 
duced numbers of things. 

Senator Brewster. Tam not objecting. I just want to be clear. 

Chairman Connatty. I see no reason why you would have one rule 
for one committee and a different rule for another. 

Senator Brewster. So that that does not mean that the executive 
records of Foreign Relations will be available for use here? 
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Chairman Connatiy. They have always been available for use of 
members of the committee. They can come there at any time. Sena- 
tors for that matter, we have always made our records available for 
any Senator who wants to come there to the committee and read the 
executive hearings. 

Senator Brewster. I am asking about presentation here in this joint 
committee now. 

Chairman Connatty. I will leave that to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I do not care to get into any argument about this thing. 

Senator Brewster. Does the Senator from Connecticut expect to 
raise an issue as to whether or not other portions of executive records 
might be used ? 

Senator McManon. That I can’t tell at this time, Senator. I am 
not foreclosing myself on this great issue, because this record of 
1,160 pages taken since the Reorganization Act demonstrates the 
utter falsity of the claim which has been made in print and on the 
floor of the Senate a hundred times that we did not have a policy in 
the east upon which both parties have been consulted. 

It also demonstrates that there were some 16 meetings held, I have 
said 1,160 pages, and this was entirely devoted to the subject of China, 
to say nothing of some 60 other records in which the thread of China 
testimony is pursued. 

Furthermore, this record will demonstrate—and I challenge any- 
body to read it and deny it—that there was not one single suggestion 
made at any meeting by any member of that committee which was not 
throughly considered and either unanimously accepted or unani- 
mously rejected, and I am getting, for one, just a little bit tired of this 
effort to pervert history. 

Now Mr. Secretary 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, before this procedural matter 
is concluded, I would like to—— 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield at this time. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator McMahon, the Chair will undertake 
to protect you on your time, but if a member of this committee raises 
— is purely a procedural question, I think that he has the right 
to do so. 

- the Senator from Maine has what is strictly a procedural matter, 
why 

Senator Brewster. Yes. I want the record, particularly in view 
of what the Senator from Connecticut has just said, to be entirely clear 
that my desire and anxiety has been the use of these records, but not 
unless it met with the full sympathy of the chairman and the other 
members who are not dissenting. 

He speaks of 1,160 pages. I want the whole 1,160 pages to be 
available to demonstrate the truth and accuracy of the statements 
which he is making, and I want that to be very clear. Now if there 
is any question about it, I think we ought to clear it up now, not 
later. 

Chairman Russetxv. The Chair stated his views on that, and so far 
as I am concerned, I am not undertaking to deal with anything per- 
taining to the functions of the Foreign Relations Committee, but 
when a matter is brought here into this committee, we have a pro- 
cedure for the joint committee, and that revolves around the effect it 
would have upon the national security. 
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Senator Loner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one procedural 
observation, and I shall ask when I conclude that unanimous consent 
be given that all these procedural matters not be taken out of the 
time of the Senator. 

Chairman Russet. The Chair will undertake to protect the Sen- 
ator on that and always does. 


MANNER IN WHICH EXECUTIVE TRANSCRIPTS SHOULD BE HANDLED 


Senator Lopes. In my opinion anything what is executive in the 
Foreign Relations Committee should only be put out following a vote 
of the committee. 

Now that is my view. I gather that the Senators here disagree 
with me about that, and, of course, any Senator who is a member 
can go and get the transcript physically and he can read. He can read 
it to other Senators; he can read it to the press. I think that that is 
a precedent that is going to come back to plague us. It means that 
in the future I can go and take the transcript and go and put it out; 
and that has never been true before, and I think it is too bad. 

Chairman Russevi. The Chair does not know about the precedents 
in the Foreign Relations Committee, but I have already adverted to 
the precedent of use of records of the Armed Services Committee in 
these hearings. 

I might further say that the records of the executive and highly 
secret meetings of the Appropriations Committee have likewise been | 
used for a base of examination in these hearings. The Senator from 
New Hampshire, Mr. Bridges, dealt extensively with the records of 
the Appropriations Committee on some highly sensitive testimony. 
At least it was at the time it was taken. I don’t know it is so impor- 
tant now. At the time it was taken, immediately after the attack in 
Korea we had hearings on the nature and extent of the operations of 
our intelligence service, and that has been used in this record and 
no objection was raised. 

I am not saying what the Foreign Relations Committee should do, 
but as far as the Chair is concerned, he is going to permit these hear- 
ings of any committee that is brought here by any member to be used 
unless they are found to be prejudicial to the national interest and 
eliminated by Admiral Davis, who has been requested by the com- 
mittee to discharge that function. 

I think I might say at the present time the Department of State 
has a representative assisting Admiral Davis because of the fact 
that the Secretary of State is testifying. Let the record be com- 
rlete. 

: Senator Morsr. On a procedural point, Mr. Chairman. It will not 
take more than a half a minute. 

I completely understand the chairman’s point of view. I think it is 
true, however, at least I don’t recall, that we have ever discussed in 
the Armed Services Committee the use to which members of the com- 
mittee would be privileged to put the hearings of executive sessions 
of the committee. Iam very much of the opinion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts that his particular procedural point is right as a mat- 
ter of sound policy. Because I think, as an individual Senator at- 
tending an executive session of the Armed Services Committee, I 
should not at a meeting before some other Senate committee where 
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the Armed Services Committee may be part of the combined com- 
mittee proceed to disclose the executive minutes of the committee 
without the consent of my colleagues on the committee. Now I just 
feel that. 

Now, I understand on the other hand the limitation that the Senator 
from Connecticut wishes to use in connection with this particular 
statement of the witness before the committee. I am not going to say 
anything more about it. The chairman hasruled on it. I just wanted 
the record to show, however, that I happen to be one who believes 
that the soundest procedure, if you are going to protect the executive 
minutes, is to have a rule of a committee that the minutes cannot be 
used by a member of the committee outside of a meeting of that com- 
mittee without the vote and consent of the committee as a whole. 

Chairman Russetu. Well, we started out in these hearings with the 
avowed purposes of getting all of the facts that were available and 
making public all of those that did not adversely affect the national 
security. In my judgment it is a matter for determination of the 
committee that has custody of it. 

I must say I did not think it was at all improper when a member 
of the Armed Services Committee used the executive hearings of this 
committee as a basis for asking questions. 

It so happens that the censor saw fit to exclude that subject from 
the record. Very little of it went out. But it was done, and I did 
not think it was improper. 

Now there is no motion before us and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut will proceed. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE SESSION TRANSCRIPTS 


Senator McManon. I think perhaps I can satisfy everybody by 
referring to the volume that is before me to refresh my recollection 
of the statement that was made to the committee by General Barr. I 
would like to ask the Secretary if he received a similar report on or 
about that time. In that way we will avoid using the record except 
for the refreshment of the recollection of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. I call attention to the Senator from Massachusetts again that I 

ostponed consideration of the full introduction of these 1,160 pages 
ause it contains colloquies of Senators until I have a full consulta- 
tion with the committee. 

Senator Witey. Will the Senator yield without taking it from his 
time? 

Senator McMaunon. I will with the chairman’s permission. 

Chairman Russet. Is there any objection? The Chair hears none. 

Senator Wirxy. Because the statement the Senator made, I thought, 
was so broad, I thought it only fair to say that during my term on the 
Foreign Relations Committee, which has been some years now, that 
at no time did we know anything about these so-called secret com- 
mitments which were basic in this policy. Until the Secretary made 
his statement I am sure none of us knew what the position of the 
Government was and the reason for these concessions to the Rus- 
sians in the Yalta agreement. 

At least, I didn’t, and I can’t remember that was ever discussed 
in our committee. Am I wrong about that? 
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Senator McManon. As far as I have read this record, I think the 
Senator from Wisconsin is correct, that the Yalta agreements were 
not referred to. It is highly significant that in all of the testimony 
taken before knowledgeable men who had been consulted on occasion 
after occasion, there isn’t a single word of criticism, as far as the 
Senator from Connecticut has been able to read the record, reflecting 
upon the proposition that the concessions, so-called, made at Yalta of 
a couple of ports and a half interest in a railroad are what caused 
the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek. But rather, running all through this 
testimony is the ee oe to an amazing extent—that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s downfall was caused by the corruption, the rot- 
tenness, the inefficiency, and the stupidity of the Chiang Kai-shek 
government. That is what the record shows. 

Senator Wirey. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator McManon., I would like now to proceed with my examina- 
tion. 

Chairman Russett. The Senator declines to yield. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Secretary, as I recall it, General Barr came 
to the committee and reported that many pages could be written cover- 
ing the reasons for the failure of Nationalist strategy. 

e stated as follows: 


GENERAL BARR’S REPORT OF 1949 ON NATIONALISTS’ FAILURE IN CHINA 


I prepared this statement just with an idea of being able to quickly give you 
a background on why I think that the Nationalists have failed, or certainly are 
at the point of failure, in China. 

Many pages could be written covering the reasons for the failure of Nationalist 
strategy. I believe that the government committed its first politico-military 
blunder when it concentrated its efforts after VJ-day on the purely military 
reoceupation of the former Japanese areas, giving little consideration to long- 
established regional sentiments or to creation of efficient local administrations 
which could attract wide popular support in the liberated areas. 

Moreover, the Nationalist army was burdened with an unsound strategy which 
was conceived by a politically influenced and militarily inept high command. In- 
stead of being content with consolidating North China, the Army was given the 
eoncurrent mission of seizing control of Manchuria, a task beyond its logistic 
capabilities. 

The government, attempting to do too much with too little, found its armies 
scattered along thousands of miles of railroads, the possession of which was 
vital in view of the fact that these armies were supplied from bases in central 
China. In order to hold the railroads, it was also necessary to hold the large 
cities through which they passed. 

As time went on, the troops degenerated from field armies, capable of offensive 
combat, to garrison and lines of communication troops with an inevitable loss of 
offensive spirit. 

Communist military strength, popular support, and tactical skill were seriously 
underestimated from the start. It became increasingly difficult to maintain 
effective control over the large sections of predominantly Communist country- 
side through which the lines of communication passed. 

Lack of Nationalist forces qualified to take the field against the Communists 
enabled the latter to become increasingly strong. The Nationalists, with their 
limited resources, steadily lost ground against an opponent who not only shaped 
his strategy around available human and material resources, but also capitalized 
skillfully on the government’s strategic and tactical blunders and economic 
vulnerability. 

Initially, the Communists were content to fight a type of guerrilla warfare, lim- 
iting their activities to raids on lines of communication and supply installations. 
The success of their operations, which were purely offensive, instilled in them 
the offensive attitude so necessary to success in war; On the other hand, the 
Nationalist strategy of defense of the areas they held, developed in them the 
“wall psychology” which has been so disastrous to their armies. 
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As the Communists grew stronger and more confident, they were able, by con- 
centrations of superior strength, to surround, attack, and destroy Nationalist 
units in the field and Nationalist-held cities. It is typical of the Nationalists, 
in the defense of an area or a city, to dig in or retire within the city walls, and 
there to fight to the end hoping for relief which never comes because it cannot 
be spared from elsewhere. 

The Chinese have been unable to be convinced that in the defense of a city from 
attack by modern methods of warfare, it is necessary to take up positions away 
from the walls where fire and maneuver is possible. 

Further, they have been unable to be convinced of the necessity for withdraw- 
ing from cities and prepared areas when faced with overpowering opposition 
and certain isolation and defeat, while the opportunity still existed for them 
to do so. 

In some cases their reasons for failure to withdraw and save their forces was 
political, but in most cases I believe that they were convinced that by defensive 
action alone they could, through attrition if nothing else, defeat the enemy. 

Because of this mistaken concept and because of their inability to realize that 
discretion is usually the better part of valor, large numbers of Nationalist troops 
were lost to the government. 

It must be understood that all through the structure and machinery of the 
Nationalist Government there are interlocking ties of interest peculiar to the 
Chinese: Family, financial, political, etc. No man, no matter how efficient, can 
hope for a position of authority on account of being the man best qualified for 
the job; he simply must have other backing. In too many case, this backing was 
the support and loyalty of the generalissimo for his old army comrades, which 
kept them in positions of high responsibility regardless of their qualifications. 
A direct result of this practice is the unsound strategy and faulty tactics so 
obviously displayed in the fight against the Communists. 

Cooperation among and coordination of effort between the armed forces 
leaves much to be desired. The ground forces, being the older and dominant 
arm, is the source from which the large majority of top military positions are 
filled. These officers, mostly old and loyal contemporaries of the Generalissimo, 
have little or no knowledge of the newer arms, the air force and the navy. The 
Chinese Air Force, consisting of eight and one-third groups, is far in excess of 
what a country bereft of gold credits can support. Although it has among its 
personnel over 5,009 United States trained pilots, it accomplished little, other 
than air-lifting troops and operating its transports for personal gains. There 
was an ever-present reluctance to take a chance on losing equipment or personnel, 
which was clearly reflected in their constant refusal to operate at other than 
high altitudes. It is my belief that there was an ingrained resentment in the 
Chinese Air Foree against killing Chinese Communists who had no air support. 

All of these factors are important and unfortunate because the Chinese Air 
Force, unopposed, could have rendered invaluable support in ground operations 
had its capabilities been properly employed. From a military viewpoint, the 
case of the navy is not so important since its employment, right or wrong, could 
have had little effect on the final outcome, all operations being land based. 
From an economic point of view, it could have been of inestimable value in 
suppressing smugglers in Hong Kong-Canton waters had it been willing to sup- 
press and not participate. It became so involved that it was completely relieved 
of this mission in March 1948 and reputedly millions of dollars in customs 
revenue continue to be lost to the Government. 

It might be expected that the Communists, being Chinese themselves, would 
also suffer from these faulty Nationalist traits and characteristics, and to a 
certain extent they do, but they have wisely subordinated them and made their 
ideology of communism almost a fetish. By means of total mobilization in the 
areas they control, propaganda, and the use of political commissars within their 
armed forces, they maintain loyalty to the established order. Their leaders are 
men of proven ability who invariably outgeneral the Nationalist commanders. 
The morale and fighting spirit of the troops is very high because the are winning. 


Do you recollect being advised in a similar vein, Mr. Secretary, at 
that time or on or about that time? 

Secretary Acneson. I find in the white paper on pages 325 to 338, 
inclusive, the report of General Barr in 1949, and I think that is the 
time you are reading about. 

Senator McManon. That is right. 
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Secretary Acueson. I think that this report contains a great deal 
of what you have said, and there may be others, too. That is the 
one that I put my hand on at this moment. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I got? 

Chairman Russeiy. The Chair, of. course, had to make a rough 
approximation of the time. 

Senator McManon. I hope it was not too rough. 

Chairman Russexw, I might state that by some miracle, Dr. Wilcox, 
who also keeps the time, came over to me and said that the best he 
could reckon it when the Senator’s time will expire—the Senator has 
about 15 minutes. He took a little more than that in discussing the 
procedural matters, and I have—— 

Senator McManon., I have taken about 18 minutes? 

Chairman Russeiu. I said you have about 15 minutes. You have 
used about 15 for your examination. 

Senator McManon. Thank you very much. 

Senator Brewster. Will you read us the citation that the Secretary 
gave? I did not get that page. 

Senator Lover. Page 325. 

Senator Brewster. Page 325; excuse me. 


EDITORIAL IN LIFE MAGAZINE OF SOVIET-CHINESE TREATY IN 1945 


Senator McMauon, Mr. Secretary, I do not know whether you are 
a regular reader of Life magazine, but in the issue of September 
10, 1945, there appeared an editorial entitled “Peace in Asia,” subtitle 
“The Moscow Treaties Give China Her First Real Chance To Com- 
plete an Old Revolution,” and it starts out: 

Twelve days after Japan gave up, there was announced in Moscow and 
Chungking an agreement which was as great a victory for common sense as the 
defeat of Japan was for armed might. The Soong-Stalin treaties contain less 
ammunition for pessimists than any diplomatic event in the last 20 years. The 
signatures of two men have done as much to assure peace as all our Flying 
Fortresses. An extravagant statement? Consider. 

It then goes on with a full page to give the reasons why the situation 
has been handled with such judiciousness and such foresight. Many 
of the prophecies that were made in this editorial have not come to 
pass, but it is interesting as again trying to establish the events of 
that time in the context of the feeling of men who were not gifted 
with the godlike propensity for complete and accurate foresight of 
events still to come. 

I would ask, Mr. Chairman, that this editorial be printed in full 
in the appendix. 

Chairman Russeit. Without objection, it will be printed in the 
appendix. 


USE OF GOLD CREDIT TO CHINA DURING WAR 


Senator McManon. Now, Mr. Secretary, I wish you would turn 
your attention to an entirely different matter. Do you remember when 
it was that—in the early 1940’s—a credit was granted to the Chinese 
Nationalist Government? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. I think that was in a public act passed 
in 1942, as I recall it. 

Senator McManon. Now, what was the nature of that credit? 
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Secretary Acueson. As I recall it, it was a $500 million credit, 
passed by Congress sometime in 1942. ; 

Senator McManon. How much of it in gold? 

Secretary Acueson. I think my recollection is that it could be 
drawn in any way the Chinese Government wished to draw it. 

pig cMaunon. Do you know how much of it was drawn in 
gold? 

Secretary Acurson. My recollection is that it was about $200 mil- 
lion, somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Senator McManon. Do you know, Mr. Secretary, whether this was 
simply earmarked here, or was it physically transferred to China? 

I would assume that it would be earmarked. 

Secretary Acnrson. I think it was earmarked, and I think a great 
deal of it was transferred physically to China, and sold there. 

Senator McManon. Now, Mr. Secretary, I have been informed that 
the Chinese Nationalist Government issued, against this gold, bank 
ae payable in 2 or 3 years, in small denominations of § $10, $20, 
and $50. 

I have also been informed that these notes were sold to the inside 
clique around Chiang; that they were sold, for Chinese dollars, at the 
official rate which was, at various times, 20 to 1, and I believe it got 
up as high as a thousand to one. 

I am informed that at that time the black-market rate on Chinese 
dollars, to the American dollar, was as much as 500,000, and—yes—a 
million to one. 

In other words, that this clique took Chinese dollars which they had 
gotten together, at the rate of a million Chinese dollars for one Amer- 
ican dollar, and proceeded to buy notes of the Chinese Nationalist 
Bank, which were backed up by the $200 million gold credit, at the 
rate of 20 Chinese dollars to 1, and that when the notes came due, 
this bunch of crooks cashed in the Chinese bonds, took dollars in and 
gold, and proceeded to invest it in the United States of America, 
for their own private profit. 

What can you tell us about that transaction ? 

Secretary Acueson. Senator, I was looking at the white paper, 
on page 488, which I think contains about all I can contribute to this 
particular operation, because it is one which was within the scope 
of the Secretary of the Treasury’s jurisdiction. 

This is a memorandum to President Roosevelt, from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, of December 18, 1943, which is 
reference—he says: 

You have spoken of a request of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek for an addi- 
tional $1 billion of financial aid:to China to be used to help control inflation and 
for postwar reconstruction. 

Then he gives the facts regarding inflation in China, and says the 
possibilities of its control are as follows, and then he talks about that; 
and then he has some paragraphs which bear on the matter that you 
have been discussing. He says: 


China has tried two similar monetary remedies for alleviating inflation with- 
out marked success. 

1. The Chinese Government issued and sold dollar securities for yuan, set- 
ting aside $200 million of the aid granted by the country for the redemption of 
the securities. (These securities were sold at exorbitant profit to the buyers. 
For instance, a person holding $100 in United States currency could have quad- 
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rupled his money in less than 2 years by selling the currency for yuan on the 
open market and buying the dollar securities issued by the Chinese Government. ) 
I poner that the program made no significant contribution to the control of 
inflation. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF $200 MILLION GOLD SHIPMENT ON CHINESE INFLATION 


Senator McManon. So, Mr. Secretary, we sent $200 million over 
there in gold, out of the Treasury of the United States, in order to 
save their currency, and it resulted in no significant contribution to the 
control of inflation ? 

Secretary Acueson. That is what the Secretary of the Treasury 
states here; and, he goes on to say: 

The Chinese Government has recently been selling gold at a price in yuan 
equivalent to $550 an ounce, about 15 times the official rate. We have shipped 
to China more than $10 million of gold and they have sold about $2 million of 
gold for yuan. This program has not been tried sufficiently to warrant any 
definite conclusion as to its possible effect. 

China now has $460 million of unpledged funds in the United States and is 
getting about $20 million a month as a result of our expenditures. China could 
use these funds in selling gold or dollar assets for yuan, although in my opinion 
such schemes in the past have had little effect except to give additional profits 
to insiders, speculators, and hoarders and dissipate foreign exchange resources 
that could be better used by China for reconstruction. 

Under the circumstances, a loan to China for these purposes could not be jus- 
tified by the results that have been obtained. It is my opinion that a loan is 
unnecessary at this time and would be undesirable from the point of view of 
China and the United States. Large expenditures on ineffective measures for 
controlling inflation in China would be an unwise use of her borrowing capacity 
which should be reserved for productive uses in other ways. On reconstruction, 
it is too soon for us to know the best form of aid we might give to China. 

And then, he gives his recommendations. 

Senator Witey. What year was the $200 million given ? 

Senator McManon. Nineteen hundred and—— 

Secretary Acureson. The money loan was made available by Con- 
gress in 1942, and this memorandum is on December 18, 1943, so it is 
between the date of the act, and December 18, 1943. 

Senator McManon. Now, Mr. Secretary, you have an intelligence 
service in your Department of State, haven’t you? 

Secretary Acreson. No, sir. We have a security service, which is 
for the purpose of carrying out our responsibilities such as passports 
and visas. 

Senator McManon. You would not consider it a part of your re- 
sponsibility, the responsibility of your Department, because you have 
to deal with this government, to find out what became of that $200 mil- 
lion in gold, and how much of it lined the private pockets of the 
speculators, grafters, and corruptionists ? 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir. We have no authority, no funds, and 
no means of conducting such an investigation. 

Senator McManon. Well, do you know of any such investigation 
that has been conducted by this Government into this transaction ? 

Secretary Acueson. No. It would not be in my Department, if it 
had been conducted. 

Senator McMAnon. Let me say for the record, Mr. Secretary, that 
I regard this, and I do not say this to you personally, because you have 
stated you were not responsible, but certainly in this Government there 
must be some department that is responsible for the thorough investi- 
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gation of this corrupt transaction, If this money has come back into 
this country for the purpose of influencing public opinion, or any part 
of it, on American policy, those things mana be made known to the 
American taxpayers who were robbed in the first instance by this cor- 
rupt gang of crooks. I should hope that the administration would 
start to do something about it. 

No further questions. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Cain ? 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, I asked you a number of questions on 
Monday about the subject of hot pursuit, because I did not clearly un- 
derstand some of your answers, 

I have undertaken, -since*Monday, to find every referenee in the 
record to hot pursuit. 


STATE DEPARTMENT MESSAGE TO ALLIES ON “HOT PURSUIT” 


Witnesses have discussed this question of hot pursuit on at least 
20 different occasions. These references indicate most clearly that 
there is no agreement or understanding within the Defense Establish- 
ment on the steps which were taken by the State Department in dis- 
cussing the question of hot pursuit with those nations with whom we 
were fighting as partners; last November, in Korea. 

I continue, sir, to be concerned about the message which you, as the 
Secretary of State, sent on November 13, 1950, to six allied govern- 
ments through our embassies, upon the subject of hot pursuit. 

You offered this message.in its entirety to the record on. Tuesday. 

Against this message, with your diligence and help, I should like to 
ask a number of questions in an effort that, as an individual, I might 
begin to have an appreciation of the subject. 

Mr. Secretary, as I have read your message of January 13, 1950, it 
sought to inform the six nations with whom it was discussed that the 
United States, as the unified command agent of the United Nations, 
might be soon required by military necessity to permit United Nations 
aircraft to defend themselves by pursuing attacking enemy aircraft up 
to 2 or 3 minutes’ flying time into Manchurian air space. 

My first question is, sir: Is this not so? 

Secretary Acneson. Well, I put the full telegram into the record, 
so I think that it will speak for itself. 

I have no quarrel with what you have said. 

Senator Carn. Well, Mr. Secretary, if it be so, as I think I can 
establish, sir, that the Defense Establishment remains in doubt con- 
cerning many aspects of this question of hot pursuit, I want to be cer- 
tain in my own mind that your message only sought to inform the six 
nations that the United Nations might soon be required to permit hot 
pursuit of enemy aircraft over the Yalu River. 

I just don’t want to continue to be in doubt in my own mind, and I 
have no desire to be unfair to you, sir, or myself or anyone else. 

Secretary Acueson. I said, Senator, that you are quite right about 
the six nations. 


Senator Carin. Yes, sir. 
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Secretary Acuxson. I think the thing that—I think that your gen- 
eral summary of the fairly long telegram in a couple of sentences is 
quite accurate, but nevertheless the telegram is in the record. 

Senator Cary. Thank you, sir. 

The message, Mr. Secretary, as I read it, emphasized the seriousness 
of the problem, and I want to emphasize the seriousness of the prob- 
lem which was existing last November and continues to exist. 

This message pointed out that hot pursuit would add greatly to the 
morale of the United Nations pilots who, as a whole, were prevented 
from taking minimum defense measures and would provide protection 
for bomber pilots for whom, under conditions existing, it was im- 
possible, to use your words, Mr. Secretary, “to provide adequate air 
cover. 

Is this not then a completely accurate interpretation of the portion 
of the message to which you have just made reference? 

Secretary AcHgson. I think you read from it. 

Senator Carn. I did indeed, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, in your message to the six governments, your pur- 
pose did not seek concurrence, because it was your stated and con- 
sidered view that military necessity should be the overriding factor, 
and that the United Nations field commander and the JCS ought to 
possess the authority to employ hot pursuit when in their opinion that 
was advantageous to maintaining the security of our forces. Is my 
feeling on this point conclusively correct, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary AcuEson. The telegram says: 


we are not asking the concurrence of the government— 
that is, the government to which the recipient is accredited— 


because we believe the highly limited application of hot pursuit doctrine in this 
situation would turn upon military necessity and elementary principles of self- 
defense, but we think it important that the government be notified of the 
problem. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. Well, that is to say, Mr. Secretary, that 
you recognize that military necessity would require imposing hot 
pursuit on the enemy, and you purposely therefore did not wish to 
put the field commander or the JCS in a position where other nations 
could veto or deny the right of our field commander to protect the 
United Nations forces under his command; is that not so? 

Secretary Acuerson. I think that is correct. We were preserving the 
freedom of the command to act if it felt that military necessity re- 
quired it. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 


UNITED NATIONS ROLE IN KOREAN OPERATIONS 


In previous testimony, Mr. Secretary, you have stated that after 
June 25, 1950, all action in Korea has been under the aegis of the 
United Nations. Does this remain your view, sir? 


Secretary AcHgson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, do the free nations of the United 
Nations have a military committee? Is there a military committee 
within the United Nations? 

Secretary Acuzson. I will have to look that up. I believe that there 
was a committee of that sort set up under the Uniting for Peace Reso- 

88797—51—pt. 327 
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lution in October, but that was for the purpose of that particular 
resolution. I will have to read it. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, what I am getting at, if you have an opportunity to 
look into that question, is this: I would like to know what is the func- 
tion of the United Nations Military Committee, and, if there is such 
a committee, I want to pose to you, later on, this question. 

Why was not the problem of hot pursuit referred to the United 
Nations Military Committee? You have previously said in answer 
to questions of mine that it was not advantageous or practicable to 
refer this question to either the Good Offices Committee or the Security 
Council of the United Nations, and I continue to explore the possi- 
bility of some other agency within the United Nations which properly 
ought to examine such a question as this, for it may come again, sir. 

Secretary AcuEson. I think I can answer that there is no military 
committee of the United Nations which has jurisdiction or function to 
perform in connection with the conduct of the high command in 
Korea, the united command in Korea. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, let me ask you this: How is it possible 
or proper to confer unilaterally with particular allied nations about 
Korean War problems and requirements when I have understood you 
to say that all the Korean action taken is under the aegis of the 
United Nations? 

Secretary Acurson. This is a possible operational matter on which 
it was desired to get the attitude of some of the countries, and we 
conferred with the countries and obtained their attitude, and—— 

Senator Carn. Again I seek, sir, only information—— 

Chairman RussELw. Just a minute. Has the witness finished his 
answer ? 

Senator Carn. I beg your pardon. 

Secretary AcuEson. I said we conferred with some of the countries, 
got their attitude, informed the Department of Defense about that, 
and the Department of Defense on that information made up their 
own mind as to what they thought was proper from a military point 
of view. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, you are being very helpful, as other 
witnesses have, in providing us with information on this question 
which has so many aspects to it. Am I understanding you correctly 
to say that with reference to future operational needs, that it is likely 
that the United States, acting as an agent for the United Nations, will 
discuss future operations unilaterally with some of the nations but 
not with all of the nations who are our allies ? 

Secretary AcHEson. No, sir; you did not understand me to say any- 
thing like that. 


REASON FOR CONSULTING ONLY CERTAIN NATIONS ON HOT PURSUIT 


Senator Cary. Well, we have this one example, sir, in which some of 
the nations with whom we are fighting know what our intention is 
and other nations with whom we are fighting, on the basis of the 
record, did not have the slightest idea that this country of ours was 
even considering the need for pursuing and destroying enemy air- 
craft. And I am worried about it. 
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Secretary Acurson. Well, I don’t think you need be worried 
about it, Senator. After this information was conveyed to the Defense 
Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff decided that they would not 
engage in this tactical operation, and therefore it was not necessar 
to go further. If they had thought otherwise, then it might we 
have been necessary or desirable to consult other people. 

Senator Carn. I think in all the course of these hearings I have 
never read a message from either our Defense or State Department 
which so clearly stated a problem and which so forcefully advocated 
a particular course of action. That message was written by the State 
Department. That message asked for concurrence from no one. That 
message said that things are going to be required. And yet, as soon 
as that message was discussed and considered by some of our allied 
friends, we have not since, so far as I know, heard the question of hot 
pursuit being discussed by those in authority in this country. 

Secretary Acueson. I think that General Vandenberg pointed out 
to you that the situation at the time this message was sent. was wholly 
aoe from what it was when the fighting was 250 miles farther 
south. 

Senator Carn. And the Secretarv of State would not begrudge me 
the observation that on the basis of what we read every day in our 
papers, sir, we are likely soon again to be confronted with circum- 
stances practically identical to those which confronted our forces last 
November. We are being very successful on the ground. The farther 
north we go, the more we minimize the effectiveness of our own air 
power, and the greater need there shall be for destroying enemy air- 
craft which has as its only purpose the total destruction of our allied 
forces in Korea. 

So some of us, Mr. Secretary, in the most serious sort of a way are 
trying to anticipate the needs of tomorrow. 

May I ask you this: On Tuesday, Mr. Secretary, you listed the 
Aihiod vatican which in mid-November, almost 5 months after the war 
began in Korea, had sent sea, air, and ground forces and elements to 
Korea. They were Australia, United Kingdom, Philippines, Thai- 
land, Turkey, Belgium, Canada, France, New Zealand, and the Neth- 
erlands. 

On last Monday you named the six nations to whom the hot pursuit 
message of November 13, 1950, had been sent. It seems to me that 
there must have been, Mr. Secretary, some considered reason as to 
why this important message was not sent to some of our allies who 
were fighting and dying with the United States in Korea. 

The message used forceful language in describing that enemy air- 
craft were operating from a tremendous advantage in hampering our 
air and ground movement. 

Will you give me now your very best recollection—you were most 
uncertain about it the other day—as to why the Secretary of State 
informed some nations of the need for hot pursuit and neglected to 
a others, all of whom, Mr. Secretary, were joined in a common 
effort? 

I continue—not to be curious—I continue to want to know what we 
were thinking about in November which justified separating some 
nations from other nations when there were only a handful of nations 
to begin with. 
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Secretary Acuzson. Senator, we have been over this several times. 
I have given you all I know about it. I shall be very glad to do it 
again if you wish. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, what you gave me on Monday—I seek 
not to be no you said on Monday was you couldn’t 
remember why you took it up with some and not with others. 

I am merely asking: As a result of these hearings has it not brought 
back to your mind what you were thinking about on that occasion 
when the JCS, the Secretary of Defense, and yourself were in agree- 
ment that hot pursuit was the hottest practical question of that day! 
There must have been some reason. 

Secretary Acnxson. Senator, it does no = to say there must have 
been some reason when I have told you all the reasons that I know 
which were that we were asked to take this up and get the attitude of 
some of the nations regarding it. We took it up with the group, 
which I have described as a representative group. We got a unani- 
mous reaction from them adverse to it. On the basis of that and on 
the basis of the changing military situation the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
decided it was not necessary, and therefore we did not go forward with 
the rest, as we might well have done if they had come to a different 
conclusion. 


WHY HOT PURSUIT WAS NOT CARRIED FURTHER 


Senator Carn. Well, I wanted to ask you this question, which fol- 
lows right along with what you are saying: After you got a negative 
reaction from the six nations conferred with, did the Secretary of 
State consider posing the problem to the other Allies who were then 
fighting with America in Korea ¢ 

Secretary AcnHEson. We forwarded the views of each one of the 
countries with whom it was discussed through the Secretary of 
Defense, and it was decided that they did not think it necessary to go 
forward with the matter. 

Senator Carn. Have those papers, sir, been made a part of the rec- 
ord, either in its appendix, or in our executive version, or in some other 
fashion ? 

Secretary Acurson. My communications to the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson. No; you have not asked for those. 

Senator Carn. I would appreciate them if that is a proper request. 

Mr. Secretary, did you advise, and I think you have just said so, the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the nations by 
name who, having been conferred with, were opposed to hot pursuit? 

Secretary Acneson. I have answered that. 

Senator Carn. Did you, sir, advise the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that you had thought it proper not to take the 
question of hot pursuit up with some of our allies who were fighting 
with us in Korea? 

Did you ever tell them of your reasons, if any were given, as to why 
you did not confer with those other nations? 

Secretary Acuxrson. The nations with whom we took the matter up 
‘ were shown in the letter. Therefore it could be deduced from that 
the nations with whom we did not take it up. 
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Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, as a party to those who approved hot 
pursuit—— 

Secretary Acueson. I couldn’t hear you, sir. 

Senator Carn. I beg your pardon, sir. As a party to those who 
approved hot pursuit, did you not have a duty and henian to take 
the question up with every nation with whom we were joined in com- 
bat in Korea? I think you will not misunderstand. 

Secretary Acuxrson. I don’t understand the question. As a party, 
is that what you said, as a party? 

Senator Carn. I said asa party. Let me say it another way. AsI 
understand it, sir, the Joint Ohiets of Staff, the Secretary of Defense— 
and the question of whether or not the President was conferred with 
remains in doubt, but the others were in complete agreement and in 
support of invoking hot pursuit, and against that I ask if you did not 
consider it to be your duty to at least inform every nation with whom 
we were fighting of what America’s intention in this line was? 

Secretary AcHeson. No, sir. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, I will not press this very much, but 
on page 4574 you said this in answer to a question by Senator Bridges: 


I think I have been over that before, Senator Bridges. General Marshall’s 
recollection was it— 


referring to hot pursuit— 


had been approved by the President. I did not recall that, but he is undoubtedly 
right. It was my duty to take it— 


referring to the question— 


= with these various countries, and, as I told you, we took it up with six coun- 
ries. 

And what I am getting at, Mr. Secretary, if it was your acknowl- 
edged duty to take it up with some of the nations, why with some of 
the nations, why wasn’t it likewise your duty—and I feel deeply 
about this—to have informed all of the nations? 

Secretary Acueson. It might well have been if the Defense De- 
partment had asked me to go further with the question when I made 
the report on the six. They decided that they did not want to go 
further with hot pursuit, and there was no occasion to go to any 
other nations. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE NEED FOR HOT PURSUIT 


Senator Carn. For what reason was it decided not to employ hot 
pursuit even though military necessity so required? Were not enemy 
aircraft continuing to come across the Yalu River for the purpose 
of destroying our ground forces and air elements after the middle of 
November 1950? 

Secretary Acueson. I shall have to leave the military situation to 
the military. The point is that it was decided after this information 
was given that it was not necessary or desirable or both to go for- 
ward with this tactical operation, and as I brought out, Guinea 
Vandenberg has said, and this telegram points out, that the element 
of military necessity in this was more particularly the morale of the 
pilots. 

Now as soon as the fighting went down farther south, that situation 
did not exist. 
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Senator Carn. Well, in terms of logic, Mr. Secretary, I remain con- 
cerned. Aircraft continue to cross the Yalu River for the sole purpose 
of destroying us, and it remains a fact today, so far as I know, that 
our airmen are not permitted to cross the Yalu River in seeking to 
destroy our a 

So I just can’t believe that circumstances when judged by military 
necessity, Mr. Secretary, have changed to any extent which would 
justify dropping this possibility of destroying the enemy. 

Secretary Acueson. I think you are wrong about that, Senator. 
I do not recall that the Chinese Air ever seriously or perhaps at all 
attacked our ground forces. 

The particular reason for going across the border was that the 
fighter pilots had to break off at the border. The fighter pilots are not 
at the border, and that situation doesn’t exist at the present time. 

Senator Carn. You and I have both been reading with interest and 
with distress, too, that enemy jet aircraft are being employed steadily, 
if not in large numbers, immediately south of the Yalu River. 

It, therefore, remains a fact that those jets can come over and an- 
noy, harass, and destroy some of our precious people and if they are 
able to get back north as far as the Yalu River, they are just as safe 
as they could possibly be. 

Secretary Acuerson. I understand they are not attacking our 
ground forces and are either not able to or they don’t do it, and they 
do create a problem in the bombing missions which are carried on 
in the north for the fighter pilots, who chase them as far as the border 
and then don’t go farther ; but this problem is not as acute as it was. 

Senator Carn. Well, sir, we simply have a difference of opinion 
and we had better let it go at that for the time being. 

Mr. Secretary, to your knowledge, has the question of hot pursuit 
been referred to some or all of our flighting allies since is was dropped 
last November ? 

Secretary Acusson. No, sir; it has not. 

Senator Carn. At a later date, in order to be of service to the com- 
mittee and, I think, to the Secretary likewise and to the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense, I shall merely 
place in the record all of the many references to this subject as they 
have been offered to this committee by the members of the JCS, by 
the Secretary of Defense, by General MacArthur, by the Secretary 
of State, and I think that as a result a further exploration of the sub- 
ject will be in order. 

Mr. Secretary, if I have any further time, I should like to begin 
this subject, if I may. 

Chairman Russeit. The Senator has about 3 minutes. 


CIRCULATION OF MARCH PROPOSED PLAN FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Carn. I have long been concerned, Mr. Secretary—that is 
merely a personal feeling—because General MacArthur was not pro- 
vided with a draft of the proposed cease-fire order in March. 

I began to discuss some questions about it the other day, beginning 
on page 5037, and this was my first question : 


Mr. Secretary, you have testified that the President authorized you to nego- 
tiate last March with those 13 nations having troops in Korea and that you sent 
a draft of a proposed cease-fire order to each of these governments. Did I un- 
derstand you to testify in that fashion? 
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Secretary AcHESOoN. No, sir; you did not. We did not send any draft of a 
cease-fire order to anybody. 

I have run across in this connection what seems to be a rather large 
contradiction in terms, and, Mr, Secretary, I want to ask your advice 
about it. 

On page 4668 of the record 

Secretary Acurson. You might read a little further, Senator Cain, 
where it says: 

Senator CAIN. Does the committee have before it a draft and the date of that 
cease-fire proposal? 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Secretary AcHEson. And— 

Secretary AcHEsoN. There is a paraphrase in this collection of papers of the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, which tells what was the proposed message that the Presi- 
dent was going to deliver. 


Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. On page 4668 the following col- 
loquy appears between the Senator from Texas, Mr. Johnson, and the 
Secretary of State: 

Senator JoHnson, Mr. Secretary, we have been told that a planned cease-fire 
proposal in the Korean War broke down as a result of General MacArthur’s 
March 24 ultimatum to the North Koreans and Chinese Communists. 

Would you tell us in some detail from your viewpoint precisely what hap- 
ened? 

Secretary AcHESoN. Yes, sir. We were working—we had been working with 
the Defense Department on a proposal which we both were considering that, 
as the head of the state, of the Government, which had been asked by the UN to 
be the command, the UN command, the President might make a statement lay- 
ing down what he proposed as an ending of the aggression and the stopping 
of fighting in Korea. 

That matter had been discussed by me with the President sufficiently to get 
his authority to go ahead with it although no final paper had been laid before 
him. 

The matter had reached the point where a draft of a proposed statement was 
made, and had been circulated to the governments who had troops with us in 
Korea. 

The replies of most of these governments had come in, although not all of them 
had come in on the date in question. 

Some of the governments approved the statement without any suggested 
changes; others suggested some editing changes in it, and, as I say, I think 
two—perhaps more—had not replied on that date. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, for there probably is a sound reason for it, I 
should like to know how it was that in answer to my question, I think 
it was a comparable question, you said that no draft had been cir- 
culated to anybody, and in answer to a similar question by Senator 
Johnson, you said that a draft had been circulated to everybody and 
that most everybody had responded to it. 

Secretary Acurson. That is why I asked you to read the last two 
questions which you had not read. What you first asked me was 
whether a draft of a proposed cease-fire order 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acurson. Now, a cease-fire order is the document which 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff worked out at the time we were discussing the 
cease-fire in the UN, and is a quite long and technical military docu- 
ment, which would be issued by the troops’ commanders on either side 
in the event there is an armistice. 

That tells exactly what troops must do, the points to which they 
must withdraw, the actions which they are or are not to take, and a 
great many rather complicated military matters. 
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Therefore, when you say, “Has a draft of the proposed cease-fire 
order been sent out?” I said “no,” that we didn’t send a draft of a 
cease-fire order to anybody. You then went on and asked me about 
the date of this proposal for ending the war. 

I said there was a paraphrase of that and it is in the book. You 
then started to examine me on whether it was sent to General Mac- 
Arthur and I responded to that. 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Secretary Acueson. So that the line of questioning was quite differ- 
ent in the two cases. 

Senator Carn. I thought it was comparable. I apologize for hav- 
ing placed my question in an improper fashion. You have vs me, 
as a result of what you have just said, that the draft proposal was a 
nen leading in the direction of a hoped for cease-fire action in 

orea. 

Secretary Acueson. You have got a paraphrase of it, which I have 
referred to, and I will draw your attention to it again in this Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—it is on page 101. It is paragraph 48. 

Senator Carn, I will look that up, sir, and study it. I thank you for 
the reference. 

Chairman Russe.u. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Lodge? 

Senator Lopez. Mr. Secretary, I would like first to ask a few ques- 
tions about the future. 


WEIGHT OF KREMLIN IN KOREAN CONFLICT 


Do you think the Kremlin has enough influence to bring enough 
pressure to bear to stop the aggression in Korea if it wanted to? 

Secretary Acueson. That is a hard question for me to answer. It 
is purely in the realm of speculation. I think the Kremlin’s influence 
will be very helpful if directed in that line. 

Senator Loner. Even if it was not decisive, it would certainly—— 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t know, Senator Lodge; I really cannot 
answer that. 

Senator Loner. You have got no opinion as to whether it could ex- 
ercise a good deal of weight in stopping the aggression ? 

Secretary Acugson. I have already said that I think it would exer- 
cise a good deal of weight. 

Senator Lover. Yes. 

Let me now read an excerpt from your opening statement. This 
occurs on page 4534 of the record of June 1, and then I want to ask 
you. some questions about it : 


USING TIME TO BUILD UP OUR DEFENSES 


The basic premise of our foreign policy is that time is on our side if we make 
good use of it. This does not necessarily mean that time‘must bring us to a point 
where we can match the Soviet Union man for man and tank for tank. 

What it does mean is that we need to use the time we have to build an effective 
deterrent force. This requires us to create sufficient force-in-being, both in the 
United States and among our allies, to shield our great potential against the 
possibility of a quick and easy onslaught, and to insure that our allies will not 
suffer occupation and destruction. And back of this shield we need to have the 
potential that would enable us to win a war. 
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I would like to ask you some questions based on this statement : First, 
do you think that we are making good use of the time that our men 
are buying for us in Korea? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir; I think we are making good use of it. 
I think everybody involved in the effort wishes that things could go 
faster, but I don’t know of any way myself in which they could 
made to go faster. 

Senator Loner. Do you think that we have a moral obligation to use 
the time that our men in Korea are buying for us in order to get strong 
as quickly as possible? 

ecretary Acusson. I think every possible consideration should lead 
us to do that—the one you mention and our own national security, 
everything that we have, should be thrown into that. 

Senator Loner. Do you think we are able today, in your phrase, to 
shield our great potential against the possibility of a quick and easy 
onslaught ? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think those forces exist today, sir. 

Senator Lopez. Do you think today we are able to insure that our 
allies will not suffer occupation and destruction ? 

Secretary Acuxson. Not with the forces available today. 

Senator Loner. I note you said that back of this shield we need to 
have the potential that would enable us to win a war. 

You do not say the force that will support really firm diplomatic 
pressure on the Kremlin. Did you fail to say that because you do 
not believe that we should be in a position to put such diplomatic 
force on the Kremlin? 

This question will undoubtedly be censored, and maybe should be 
censored, but I would like to know, for my information and for that 
of the committee, whether you do not believe that an object of Ameri- 
can foreign policy ought to be to develop enough military strength 
that we can put firm and effective diplomatic pressure on the Kremlin 
to use their influence to stop the aggression in Korea. 

Secretary Acuzgson. I think that I have testified before various com- 
mittees and made a great number of public speeches along the line 
of saying what we must do is to create situations of strength; we must 
build strength; and if we create that strength, then I think that the 
whole situation in the world begins to change so far as the potentiali- 
ties of the Soviet Union being able to achieve its present purposes is 
concerned ; and with that change there comes a difference in the nego- 
tiating positions of the various parties, and out of that I should hope 
that there would be a willingness on the side of the Kremlin to recog- 
nize the facts which have been created by this effort of ours and to 
begin to solve at least some of the difficulties between east and west. 

enator Loper. And you do not feel that—or, rather, you would 
desire that we would build that strength more quickly if we could 
possibly do so? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes; if we could wish it into existence, I would 
wish it into existence right at this minute. 

Senator Loper. Would you favor going to three shifts, for example, 
in order to build the air force that we need, to give a specific illus- 
tration ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. That is out of my field; that belongs in the field 
of other officers of the Government. 

Senator Lover. I would like to do a little Monday morning quar- 
terbacking, which I do not apologize for because I think the way you 
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win next week’s game is by doing a little Monday morning quarter- 
backing. 


POSSIBLE PAST MISTAKES ON KOREA POLICY AND DEMOBILIZATION 


With hindsight, don’t you think we would have been better off if 
we had obtained the congressional authorization for the action that 
we took in Korea last summer ? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I think that a lot of people who now 
think that we should have would have been satisfied if w we had done it; 
to that extent, yes. 

Senator Lopez. That is your answer? 

Do you think that we made a mistake when we pulled our own 
troops out of Korea in June 1949 ¢ 

Secretary AcHeEson. No; I don’t think that I regard that as a mis- 
take. That, as I pointed out yesterday, was the recommendation of 
the United Nations; it was the recommendation of our Military 
Establishment, which thought our troops were much more seriously 
needed somewhere else. That recommendation met with the ap- 
proval of the commander in chief, Far East; and it seemed to me 
then, and I think it was the right decision to try and build up the 
Korean forces. You would have to consider that if you te not 
done that two things might have happened: Either the attack would 
not have taken place. ‘That would be, of course, very good if that 
attack had not taken place. 

On the other hand, there was a considerable wish on the part of 
the Koreans that they should have the forces withdrawn from the 
north and from the south. We could not ask the Russians to with- 
draw their forces and hope to sueceed without withdrawing our 
forces. 

The forecast that we had in Korea were, with very small exceptions, 
not combat forces; they were administrative forces. 

Their presence ‘there might have prevented the attack merely be- 
cause they were there, not ~ because they were combat effectives. 

Senator Loner. Well, the former commander i in chief, Far East, I 
think, has stated on this record that in retrospect he ‘feels that it 
would have been better to have left the troops there, and I think the 
Defense Department has also testified to that effect. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, you have to consider what w ould have 
happened. 

Senator Loner. You certainly would not favor pulling the troops 
out of Europe, would you? 

Secretary Acneson. I beg pardon? 

Senator Loper. You would not favor pulling troops out of Europe, 
would you? 

Secretary AcuEson. No; I think that is a different situation. 

Senator Loner. Do you feel we made a mistake in 1945 and 1946 
to disarm as rapidly as we did? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir; I think that was a mistake. 


WISDOM OF DENOUNCING YALTA AGREEMENTS 


Senator Lopér. Do you think that in retrospect Yalta appears to 
have been a tragic miscalculation, even though it is one that maybe 
anybody else w ould have made if they had been in power, but in retro- 
spect it appears to be that? 
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Secretary Acurson. No, I don’t share that view. 

Senator Loner. So you do not favor denouncing the Yalta Agree- 
ment ? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, you see the Yalta Agreement was pre- 
liminary to treaties which were entered into between China and the 
Soviet Union. Those would be the treaties which would be denounced 
if anything was denounced. I don’t know what good that would do. 

It has been pointed out to me that the Soviet Union has already 
superseded those agreements entered into with the Chinese Commu- 
nists, 

Senator Loner. Still we could if we wanted to, could we not, just 
state that we today do not approve of the decisions that have been 
made there, couldn’t we ? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes, sir, that could be done. 


FULFILLING MILITARY AND POLITICAL OBJECTIVES OF UN IN KOREA 


Senator Lopcr. The statement has been made to me quite often in 
letters that I received that when we went into Korea we did it with 
the avowed and declared and formal purpose of liberating the whole 
of Korea, and that if the fighting in Korea stops with any result less 
than that, it will be a failure of the United Nations mission, is that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I don’t think that is correct. 

Senator Lover. So it is true, is it, that if a cease fire or an armis- 
tice were to be arranged on the basis of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
that would be squarely within the purview of the basic United Na- 
tions policy ¢ 

Secretary Acuxrson. That would be within the resolutions of the 
25th and 27th of June 1950. The United Nations resolutions begin- 
ning in 1947 have confirmed what was in the Cairo Declaration, that 
there should be a free, united and democratic Korea, and that is the 
constant policy and effort of the UN and of the United States. 

Senator Loper. But it is your contention, is it not, that we would 
keep faith with the policy of the United Nations if we agreed to an 
armistice at the thirty-eighth parallel ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; neither the United Nations nor the 
United States has ever undertaken the obligation to unify Korea by 
force. 


EFFECTIVENESS AND POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENT OF UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Loper. Now I would like to ask you some questions re- 
garding the future of the United Nations and whether the experience 
that you have had in the last 2 years, the experience that the United 
Nations has had in the last 2 years have caused you to develop any 
suggestions for improving and strengthening the United Nations. 

Along that line have you any suggestions as to changes that could 
be made in the United Nations Charter regarding the expulsion of 
members of the United Nations who are flagrantly out to destroy the 
United Nations from within? 

Secretary AcneEson. No, sir; I have no suggestions of doing that. 
That has not been the policy of the United States. 

Senator Lover. To expel members ? 
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Secretary Acugson. It has not been the policy to do what you just 
stated, to expel those members who are opposing the policy of the 
United Nations. 

Senator Loner. Maybe I did not make my question clear. I am 
speaking about the expulsion from the United Nations of nations 
who are flagrantly seeking to destroy the United Nations. That 
can’t be a good thing for the United Nations to have nations in it 
who wish to do that. 

Secretary Acurson. The whole basis of the United Nations has 
been, and our policy in connection with it has been, to attain uni- 
versality. We would like all nations to be members of the United 
Nations. 

That is why we have so strongly opposed the Soviet Union when 
it has been keeping the nations which ought to be in the organization 
out of it. 

Mr. Hull stated in his very famous speech in April 1944 it was the 
conception that you would tos a world organization which would 
be founded on two great things. One would be the cooperation of 
the gett powers. 

They were committed to this so that those powers who had the 
great residue of military force under the Charter would be working 
to support the principles and policies of the Charter. 

The other great foundation of the United Nations was that through 
this Organization the world would be operated on the basis of law 
and justice. Force would not be an instrument for settling disputes. 

All disputes would be settled peacefully and through the coopera- 
tion of the nations in the United Nations and its various organs 
you would increase not only the peace and security of the world but 
also the economic and moral foundation of the lives of all the peoples 
in the nations which belong to it. 

Senator Lopez. Well, I realize that that was the hope and that 
was the — policy. I just ask you whether you think that it 
is possible for any organization to survive when there are members 
of it who are actively trying to destroy it and whom you have no 
way of punishing or expelling. 

Secretary Acueson. I think that the policies which I have been 
discussing with you this morning and which for so many years have 
created strength here offer the best possible hope I know of of bring- 
ing about a situation where those nations who have been trying to 
destroy the basis of the United Nations will cease doing that and 
will work within the Organization. 

I think it is probably better that there should be an international 
forum where these nations have to appear in an attempt to justify 
their conduct than that that should not take place, and I think that 
their conduct has been shown up much better by their own perform- 
ances within the United Nations than it possibly could have been done 
by the efforts of anybody else. 

Senator Loner. So your remedy for this situation is to try to chan 
the attitude of these nations rather than try to expel them from the 
organization ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, and I think their attitude has changed 
only as the nations who are really supporting the principles of the 
charter become strong and able to protect themselves. 
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Senator Lopez. Now at the last General Assembly a Collective 
Measures Committee was set up in accordance with the terms of the 
United Action for Peace resolution. I believe that is true, is it not? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir, that is true. 

Senator Lopez. Can you tell us anything about the progress that 
has been made under that Collective Measures Committee? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; there has been a resolution of the 18th 
of May which we have read into the record here in which the Collec- 
tive Measures Committee has recommended and the first committee 
has adopted and the General Assembly has adopted a series of eco- 
nomic restrictions which should be put into effect in trade with Com- 
munist China. 

Those that I pointed out would bring many nations which have 
agreed to them up to the level of what some of the other nations have 
been doing for some little time. I think it will have an important 
effect. 

We are hoping and believing and working so that that committee 
will go forward to increase the efficacy of economic measures. 


COMPARISON OF VETO ON SECRETARY GENERAL AND ON SEATING RED CHINA 


Senator Loner. As I recall it, last October, toward the end of Oc- 
tober I think it was, Ambassador Austin publicly and formally and 
officially threatened to use the veto on any candidate for the position 
of Secretary General other than Mr. Trygve Lie. I wondered 
whether in retrospect you think that was a wise step to have taken? 

Secretary Acurson. I think that was a necessary step at that time, 


Senator. 

Senator Lover. Because there are many people who are not experts, 
who say that if you are willing to use the veto on a secretarial ques- 
tion like that, why are you not willing to use it to keep the Communist 
Chinese out of the United Nations. 

I have that comment made to me all the time. 

Now what is your comment on that? 

Secretary AcHEson. Have you heard my earlier testimony on this 
point, Senator? ‘ 

Senator Loner. I heard your earlier testimony about the seating 
of Communist China, but I have not heard you testify about this 
matter of using the veto on the Secretary General. Now maybe you 
testified on that; did you? 

Secretary Acurson. No, I didn’t talk about that. 

Senator Loner. No. 

Secretary Acuxson. But I talked about using the veto, so-called, 
in connection with the Communist Chinese. 

Senator Lover. I heard your testimony about that and going to the 
World Court to get a decision on whether it is procedural or whether 
it isnot. But I have not heard you testify, and I don’t think you have 
testified on the question of Ambassador Austin’s threat to use the veto 
in the matter of the Secretary General. I would like to have you 
elucidate that because I think many people sincerely wonder why that 
is not a case on all fours with any other procedural question. 

Secretary AcueEson. In connection with the election of the Secretary 
General, the Charter itself provides that a vote of a permanent mem- 
ber against a candidate prevents that candidate from being elected. 
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We undertook to use our vote in that way on any candidate other 
than Mr. Trygve Lie. 

You questioned me about that, as to whether I thought that was 
wise in retrospect, and I thought under the circumstances at that time 
it was wise. 

Now, do you want me to compart these two things? 

I have stated so far as the Chinese Communists being admitted to 
the UN is concerned, we are opposing it, we have opposed it, we have 
opposed it successfully, we have carried a majority to that view in 76 
votes. The one in which that was not done is no longer important 
because it was.reversed the following year. 

Therefore, at the present time the Chinese Nationalists sit in all 
46 organs connected with the United Nations and in the United 
Nations, and the Chinese Communists do not sit in any. 

Now we have said that we expect that to continue, and the way to 
continue it is to continue to put forward positions so strongly and 
persuasively that you carry these majorities with you. 

Now I pointed out that if you get in the Security Council, which 
is the only one where there is the possibility of an adverse vote by a 
permanent member that would defeat the entrance of the Chinese 
Communists—if you get into a minority of four or less, then the 
question arises whether your vote, which we will continue to cast 
against the entry of the Communists, operates to block it although 
seven others vote in favor of it. 

And the only way of determining that—there are only two ways I 
know of determining it: One is to ask for a vote of the Security 
Council, and the other one is to ask for an opinion of the World Court. 
I pointed out that the World Court has seemed to me much the better 
organ to pass on this thing because if you imagine yourselves in a 
minority of four on the substantive question, you would peenety 
be in a minority of four or less on the question as to whether your 
adverse vote did or did not constitute a veto. 

This is a matter on which there have been several points of view, 
and it has been argued back and forth. The World Court is the 
organization which can decide it. 

Senator Lover. I did not mean for you to repeat all that. I was 
aware of most of that. 

What I was getting at is the use of the veto on the Secretary Gen- 
eral. Is that a procedural question or not? 

Secretary Acurson. That is provided for explicitly in the Charter. 
There isn’t any doubt about that. The other question is one in which 
there is an argument. 

Senator Loper. Well, I wish somehow it could be stated in terms 
that the citizen could understand. I think it is too bad because it 
means endless misunderstanding. 

Is there any possibility of following the line which was successfully 
adopted in the case of the United Nations resolution, whereby a veto 
in the Security Council on matters involved in aggression was by- 
passed, so as to bypass the veto on the admission of new members? 

Secretary AcHEson. No, sir; the admission of a new member is pro- 
vided for explicitly in the Charter, and that matter has gone to the 
World Court, and the World Court has ruled on it. 

Senator Loner. So that a veto can keep out a country like Italy, for 
instance ? 
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Secretary Acneson. It was in connection with Italy that the World 
Court made the ruling. 

Senator Lopes. The World Court decided that that was a vetoable 
question ? 

Secretary Acurson. It decided, yes, sir, that this was a question 
which had to be passed upon by the Security Council before it could 
be voted on in the General Assembly, and it decided that the adverse 
vote of a permanent member blocked the Security Council from 
making a recommendation or a nomination to the General Assembly. 


POSSIBILITY OF AMENDING UN CHARTER 


Senator Loper. And is there no way of proposing an amendment 
to the Charter or some other legal device whereby that situation can 
be changed ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir, you can propose an amendent to the 
Charter, but amendments to the charter are subject to being blocked 
by the adverse vote of a permanent member of the Security Council. 

Senator Lover. Well, now that gets me to the point—If the day 
comes that we have regained the initiative that we threw away, that 
we have created what you call situations of strength, and that we are 
able to get a few things done our own way, instead of constantly hav- 
ing them push us around, so to speak, are there not some changes and 
improvements that can be made in the basic organization of the United 
Nations so that we will not be up against these frustrating situations 
all the time ? 

Secretary Acueson. I have pointed out to you what the Charter 
says about amending it. If a permanent member votes against the 
amendment, then the amendment doesn’t take place. 

Senator Loper. I am trying to get the discussion on a broader, less 
technical plane. Do you think that we can depend on the United 
Nations to maintain the peace of the world after we once regain the 
initiative, or do you think it is so impossible to change it and so impos- 
sible to correct its errors that we ought to create a new world organi- 
zation ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I think the United Nations is becoming 
increasingly effective; through the efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Rio Treaty, and our own efforts here we do create such a 
situation of strength that the Soviet Union will recognize that fact 
and will undertake to deal according to the provisions of the Charter. 

Senator Lopez. And will then stop vetoing Italy and Ireland and 
all these other countries it is vetoing now ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think those things might very well be worked 
out if we get to a point where we can work out the major questions 
and differences between us. 

Senator Loner. How much time have I got, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russetx. You have about 214 minutes, Senator. 


POSSIBILITY OF A UN FORCE OR INCREASED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Loner. Do you not consider that one of the most vital ele- 
ments in the whole question of the success of the United Nations is 
whether or not the members in the case of aggression will pledge man- 
power roughly in proportion to their population ? 
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Secretary Acueson. I think it is of great importance that they 
should put up manpower. Now, whether it is in proportion to their 
population or in proportion to their means, or whatever else it is, I 
wouldn’t undertake to say, Senator. But it is most important that 
they should get forces into the field in support of the United Nations; 

es. 
. Senator Loner. It seems to me that there isn’t any vag thing that 
shakes confidence in the United Nations more surely than the idea 
that when we have a vote there that is settled 54 to 5 in favor of what 
the United States wants, that then only the United States and a hand- 
ful of other nations put up the men. 

Would you not agree that has a very discouraging effect on a great 
many people? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I think your question is whether they 
have a vote in favor of something the United States wants. 

I think if the vote is in favor of what is the right and proper thing to 
do and, of course, within the principles of the Charter, then it is dis- 
couraging to people if only a few nations respond. For that reason 
we have been using all the efforts we can to get as many nations to 
respond as possible. 

Senator Loner. And the response is increasing, is it not? 

Secretary Acuxson. Yes. 

Senator Loner. The favorable response is increasing? 

Secretary Acnzson. That is true, yes, sir. 

Senator per But there are some, without mentioning any names, 
wouldn’t you say there are some nations whose record in support of 
these activities against aggression has been discouraging, distinetly 
disappointing ? 

Secretary Teonieni Well, I don’t want to discuss the natjons. We 
are constantly working to improve the response, and I think we are 
having increasing success with it. 

Senator Loper. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russevy. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I pass. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Flanders? 


FUTURE OF KOREA AFTER CONFLICT 


Senator Fianpers. Mr. Secretary, supposing that all of Korea were 
cleared of the invaders and that the country was pacified, and sup- 
posing in due time, as was originally contemplated by the United 
Nations, that elections were held. Would you feel confident that the 
elections would be anti-Communist if they were held within a year 
or so? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, you are asking me to predict elections 
under circumstances which are very hard for me to foresee, Senator. 

Senator Fianpers. I have a real point in mind, and I think a very 
important point. Here is a country which has been under the protec- 
tion of the United Nations, and as a result some millions of its people: 
have lost their lives, and there has been 4 terrific destruction of prop- 
erty as well as loss of life. I think we ought to be wondering right now 
as to finding out so far as we can as to whether or not that is leaving 
a good taste in the mouth of the Korean people themselves. 
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I think that is something we should be thinking about, should be 
investigating, and I was wondering if any thought had been given 
to that, and if you had any thought on the matter. 

Secretary Acuxson. A lot of thought has been given to it in the 
past, and I think that we were quite confident that if the campai 
of last fall had been successful, that the elections which were held 
then would have been very strongly anti-Communist. 

Now it is hard to tell, without being able to talk to people or under- 
stand what their attitude is in North one at the present moment. I 
wouldn’t have any doubt that the elections in the south would be anti- 
Communist. 

Senator FLanpers. I am thinking of this in connection with both 
the statement made by the new envoy from Korea as to the great loss 
of life and destruction, and also of the President’s expression of hope 
that Korea could be rebuilt, as to whether it might not be useful now 
to, useful perhaps in shortening hostilities, useful at least in —s 
a stronger burden of guilt—if you want to use the word “guilt”—on 
the Chinese, if arrangements could be made with the United Nations 
for the offer of rebuilding when peace is assured; and some arrange- 
ments made, for instance, with the existing government that the 
agrarian reforms—I hesitate to use that phrase because it is a fighting 
phrase—the agrarian reforms—there could be some arrangements 
made with the existing government so the agrarian reforms could be 
carried out; so that the Communist Party would have no leg left to 
stand on, and the support of the Communists by China would more 
Load and plainly be seen to be to the detriment of the people of 

orea. 

It seems to me there is an area in there for diplomatic action which 
might well be begun now. 

I may say that in all of this investigation I have been personally 
less interested in who done what, when, where, and why, than I have 
been on what to do next. I am hoping that some useful suggestions as 
to what to do next are coming out of this. 

This suggestion I am just making is one of the things which has 
occurred to me. 

Secretary Acuxson. Well, a great deal of thought has been given 
to the whole economic question in Korea and to the reconstruction 
which would take place afterward. 

The United Nations has set up a commission, has got a director 
general of that commission. The great difficulty so far has been it 
has not had a chance to operate. 

Senator Fianpers. I am not thinking so much of that as I am of 
public action. 

Secretary Acuxrson. You mentioned the question of land reform. 
It has been pointed out several times that that was well on its way to 
completion. 

Senator Fianpers. Yes. 

Secretary Acuxrson. And if this attack had not taken place in the 
year 1950, it would have been somewhere above 80 percent complete; 
and therefore it would be picked up after the war, and, I am sure, 
carried on to completion. 

We have thought about the matters you speak of and will continue 
to think about them. 

83797—51—pt. 328 
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Senator FLanpers. I am just suggesting as to whether or not the 
time may not now be opportune for the United Nations to declare a 
program for Korea which will make even more plain than it is at the 
present moment, if that is possible, that the intervention of the 
Chinese Communists is a very bad thing for the whole population of 
_ Korea, because we have this program in mind and we pledge ourselves 
to it. 

I want to say that to the extent that it involves any action by the 
Congress, I think there are a large number of Senators here who would 
pledge themselves to support such action. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is all I wanted to do, to make the suggestion 
that I felt more positive action on a program might well shorten the 
present hostilities. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Fulbright? 

= o response. ) 

hairman Russety. Senator Tobey ¢ 
(No response.) 
Chairman Russexiu. Senator Sparkman? 


VOTES ON SEATING OF CHINA 


Senator SparkMaANn. Mr. Secretary, a few minutes ago, in answer to 
Senator Lodge, you repeated the statement you made a couple of days 
ago, that the United States had won 76 out of 77 votes. It is now (7 
out of 78, is it not? Was there not a vote the last day or two that 
ended up with an 11 to 1 vote? 

Secretary Acurson. That may be, Senator. 

Senator Sparkman. And England changed her position. There 
was some comment in the newspapers and over the radio about it. 
I don’t remember what body it was in. 


ELECTION OF UN SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Secretary Acuxrson. I am glad you brought that to my attention. 
I shall look into it and change my figures. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, Mr. Secretary, you said that it was pro- 
vided in the Charter that the Secretary-General should be elected by 
the vote of all of the five members. I have failed to find that in 
explicit terms. 

I do find that there must be a unanimous vote by the five great mem- 
bers on all questions except procedural questions. And further I find 
that the Secretary-General is elected upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 

Secretary Acueson. I think that is what I had in mind. 

Senator SParKMAN. I wanted to be sure that you did not intend to 
say it was explicitly said that the Secretary-General should be elected 
by the unanimous vote of the five members. 

Secretary Acuerson. If I said that, I was probably in error. 


UN CEASE-FIRE PLAN OF JANUARY 13, 1951 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, yesterday you were testifying 
something about the cease-fire resolution of January 11, when the five- 
point conditions were laid down. 
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I think there has been a great deal of criticism as to the attitude 
of the United States in supporting that resolution. But I wonder if 
it might not be well for us to remember that that came at a time when 
we were just about at the worst condition that we ever were in Korea. 

Secretary Acnxson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. As a matter of fact, isn’t that the same date 
that we received that letter of gloom from General MacArthur, either 
January 11 or January 10, in which he indicated that there was no 
hope whatsoever in Korea? I am sure the record will show it was 
dated January 10. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, it is the 10th of January, and it appears 
on page 85, paragraph 44, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff compilation. 


HURLEY’S 1945 VIEWS ON CHINESE COMMUNISTS AND NATIONALISTS 


Senator Sparkman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I have been very inter- 
ested in following these developments with reference to our policy in 
China. I think Senator McMahon pointed out the other day that 
most of the criticism that has been directed to the administration’s 
foreign policy has centered on China and centered there very largely 
because things went wrong there. 

The last opportunity I had to ask you some questions I quoted at 
length from some of the statements that Ambassador Hurley made, 
because he was over there during the formative state of this policy. 

I want to at this point, Mr. _ Some refer to a press conference 


that Ambassador Hurley gave on April 2, 1945, and which he inserted 
in the record of the Foreign Relations Committee on December 5, 1945, 


and I quote from that as follows: 


Correspondents asked whether the Ambassador could say anything about his 
view of the role, if any, played by Moscow in that relationship between the 
Communists and the Chungking government. 

General Hurley replied that he would prefer to let the Soviet Government 
speak for itself, but he would say that in his conferences in Moscow the attitude 
of Russia had expressed a desire for closer and more harmonious relations 
with China. 

The Ambassador went on to say that it was a matter of common knowledge 
that the Communist Party of China supports the principles of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
That is, those principles generally referred to as the three peoples’ principles 
of government : Government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

He pointed out that all the demands that the Communist Party had been 
making had been on the democratic basis and that they had led to the state- 
ment that the Communist Party in China were not in fact real Communists. 
For the Communist Party was supporting exactly the same principles as those 
promulgated by the National Government of China, and conceived to be the 
objectives also of the National Government. 

Asked if the Ambassador could describe how the Communist Party differs 
from the National Government, General Hurley said that, as a matter of fact, 
the divergence between the parties in China seemed to be not in the objectives 
desired because they both assert that they are for the establishment of a govern- 
ment in China that would be upon centralized authority and conduct itself 
along democratic lines, employ a democratic process, but that the divergence 
between them is the procedure by which those objectives could be achieved. 

Explaining further, he said that the Communist Party would like for the 
National Government to inaugurate certain reforms immediately, and to do this, 
they had suggested a bipartisan coalition government. 


There is a great deal more that I might quote, but it is along the 
same line. 

Did you get the impression from our Ambassador to China at that 
time, General Hurley, that he was in favor of this thing that he said 
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both parties in China were working for—that is, getting together to 
achieve a democratic, unified government in Chinal 

Secretary Acuxrson. I had no impression from General Hurley at 
that time—I was working in a wholly different field in the Depart- 
ment of State, and I had nothing to do with this operation, and I had 
no discussions with him on this point. . 

Senator SparkMAN. Well, what I have read you is a statement from 
General Huruey. If he had stated that in your presence, would you 
have drawn that conclusion ? 

Secretary Acueson. I am familiar with General Hurley’s reports 
as they are printed in the white paper and as I have gone over them 
later. I think what he states there is what the reports indicate he 
believes. 

Senator Sparkman. And he actually visited the Communists, did 
he not ? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, as I pointed out in the testimony, he was 
mediating between the Nati6nalists and the Communists, and in the 
course of that he went to Yenan. 

Senator Sparkman. I read further from his testimony before the 
committee. This is General Hurley speaking: 

The Communist armed party had never been visited by an American general, 
or finally, by an American ambassador, until I flew to Yenan at a time when we 
were all still in contact with the enemy. At that time I had a rather reasonable 
conference with the Communist leaders. I did obtain what was thought to be a 
basic program for unification, 


The Chairman then asked him this question : 


When was that? 

General Hurtey. I left there, I believe, November 10, 1944. That is more 
than a year ago, now. At that time I got to know Mao Tze-tung, the chairman 
of the Communist Party, and I found him not an altogether unreasonable in- 
dividual. I found many subjects on which we could agree. I invited him at 
that time to go to Chungking with me to interview Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. He felt that he could not go, himself, but he sent the No. 2 Communist 
leader, General Chou En-lai, with his staff with me to Chungking. We con- 
tinued the discussions. Those discussions brought out many various, different 
plans for the unification or at least coordination of the armed forces of the 
republic. 

And so on. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to make it clear for the record that I 
certainly am not reading any of this for the purpose of criticizing 
General Hurley. 

I do believe, however, it will be helpful to the American people to 
have recalled to their attention how widespread was this feeling, as 
erroneous as it may have been, that there could be successfully worked 
out in China a coalition of the forces there that would bring peace. 
to that war-torn country. 

Did you not feel that there was pent feelin» along that line? 

Secretary Acuzson. Yes, sir; both in China and in the United 
States. 

Senator Sparkman. And in the United States, and by all parties 
and all peoples? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 


FAVORABLE VIEWS OF MARSHALL MISSION AT THAT TIME 


Senator SparKMAn. I have here, furthering the idea of showing 
what the thinking of some of our outstanding people was at that 
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time, some remarks that were placed in the Congressional Record by 
a very distinguished Republican Congresswoman, with whom I had 
the Slenstaia of serving; I have reference to Clare Boothe Luce: 


Mr. Speaker, the Nation should be grateful, indeed, for the extraordinarly 
diplomatic job which Gen. George Marshall has done in China in recent weeks. 
The following editorial from the Washington Post of Mareh 27 reflects the 
opinion of many who have watched the development of events in the Far East 
with considerable trepidation, but who are vastly reassured by the fruits of 
General Marshall’s statesmanship. 


I want to quote briefly from the editorial as follows; the editorial 
was entitled “Marshall as Go-Between.” It is as follows: 


General Marshall as go-between. The return of General Marshall to his own 
country is the occasion for the review of his accomplishments in China. These 
have exceeded all expectations. When the President, in an inspired moment, 
appointed him special envoy to Chungking, the extreme hope was that he 
would be able to arrange a truce between the rival armies owing allegiance 
respectively to the National Government and to the Communists. This he has 
done. But General Marshall was not content with this achievement. He has 
brought together the two main elements in distracted and war-weary and infla- 
tion-torn China on a plan for the unification of China. The job called for the 
exercise of those great talents of tact and diplomacy which General Marshall 
displayed as wartime Chief— 


and so on and so forth. 


CONGRESSMAN JUDD’S VIEWS ON CHINA IN 1945 AND 1947 


Mr. Secretary, you are familiar, of course, with the outstanding 
leadership that Congressman Judd, of Minnesota, has exercised, par- 
ticularly with reference to the Far East, are you not? 


Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKkMANn. You know about his experience in China? I 
nen you know that he has had a good long period of experience in 

‘hina ? 

Secretary Acuxson. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. I call your attention to excerpts from a speech 
which he made on the Town Meeting of the Air on December 27, 1945, 
which he himself inserted in the Congressional Record at page A107, 
January 18, 1946. I am not going to read the whole speech, but I 
want to read just three short paragraphs: 

The restatement by President Truman of our China policy should enable 


General Marshall and all of us to cut through the fog of claims and counterclaims 
and get the facts as to who in China really wants unity and who does not. 


May I interpolate there that I assume that the restatement by Presi- 
dent Truman is the same statement to which Ambassador Hurley 
referred in his press report that I refered to the other day, and I think 
it was made on Navy Day in 1945. 

Secretary Acurson. It was made on what? 

Senator SparKMan. Navy Day, I think. 

Secretary AcuEson. It was made on the 15th of December, I believe. 

Senator Sparkman. It may have been. I am not sure. I quote 
again from Congressman Judd: 

If the Communists agree to become a political party without an autonomous 
army and Chiang refuses to establish a democratic government with legal and 
equal status for all parties, then he is exposed and ought to be. 


If, on the other hand, he is willing to establish such a government and the 
Communists are unwilling to give up their separate army and administration 
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and become the loyal opposition instead of an armed rebellion, then their pre- 
tenses are exposed and ought to be. 


Don’t you interpret that as advocating a bringing together of the 
two parties exactly as Ambassador Hurley was trying to sm as General 
Wedemeyer recommended, as I understand General MacArthur rec- 
ommended, as General Marshall worked on while he was over there? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir; I interpret it as approval of the pro- 
gram as anounced by the President. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. I also call attention to an editorial, or 
rather an article inserted in the Congressional Record on pages 
A2438-2440, of May 23, 1947, that insertion made by Congressman 
Judd, of Minnesota. The article is written by Frank Wilson Price 
entitled “China’s Liberals Get Their Chance,” and in inserting the 
article, Congressman Judd said: 


It was a pleasure to read something from one who knows what he is talking 
about. 


It is a lengthy column. I am going to read just a couple of para- 
graphs. Here is one: 


General Marshall’s mission to China is commonly described as a failure. It 
is true that he failed to achieve his immediate objective of mediation between 
the National Government and the Communists. But his success in strengthen- 
ing the liberal and democratic forces outside the Communist Party has not 
been fully appreciated. The liberals are the men and women who will ulti- 
mately bring about a Chinese solution of China’s problems. The question is 
whether they have enough power and influence at present to effect much-needed 
political reforms to avert a serious collapse in the national economy, to inspire 
a tired National Government with new ideas and fresh morale, and to pro- 
vide a positive, constructive answer to the Communist challenge. That they 
have been given a new chance to try cannot be denied. 


And then this paragraph : 


China’s liberals now have a chance, a unique chance, to build a new political 
democracy and a cooperative economic order upon past foundations—tradi- 
tional village self-government, the strain of liberal thought in China’s cultural 
history, a casteless social democracy that in many ways puts American society 
to shame, and the lessons learned in the struggles, the successes, and failures 
of recent decades. If they can lead China forward now the whole world will 
breathe more easily. If they fail, because of unresolved internal strife or 
because of international developments, the whole world will suffer. 


I want to read another paragraph that really precedes that : 


Within 6 months American prestige in China reached a new low owning to 
widespread anti-American agitation fanned by leftist elements over the marine 
rape case in Peiping and in opposition to the continued presence of 10,000 
marines in north China. Since the job of repatriating 3,000,000 Japaese was 
done and the truce teams were only marking time, the United States Govern- 
ment wisely announced on January 29 that it would withdraw all American 
troops within 90 days and discontinue its futile peace efforts. This move, 
together with the departure of Communist leaders from national territory, 
has effectively silenced much criticism against America and has restored con- 
siderably the prestige which the American Government enjoyed at the end 
of the war. 


Apparently there was considerable support for the marines out of 
China too, was there not ? 
Secretary Acnrson. Yes, sir. 


OTHER VIEWS OF CHINESE SITUATION AT THAT TIME 


Senator Sparkman. There is another editorial inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record by Congressman Judd, on page A449, February 
4, 1946, 
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I read as follows: 


The People’s Consultative Conference has taken a second step toward Chinese 
unity. 


By the way, the Consultative Conference was the beginning, was 
it not, by which this so-called coalition was worked out ? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN (reading) : 


All those interested in a stable far eastern peace—and Americans are espe- 
cially concerned—will cheer this progress. We know, however, that the road 
ahead in China is still a long one, mined with factionalism, rotting with ineffi- 
ciency and worse. All the patriotism and wisdom which Chiang Kai-shek and 
other leaders can summon will be required to make the new truce work. 

Last night’s agreement provides an interim coalition government and the 
method of choosing the National Assembly, which will meet in May to write 
a new constitution. This political agreement, in turn, was made possible by 
the earlier military truce brought about by our General Marshall. 

In brief, Chiang’s Kuomintang gives up its one-party totalitarian position and 
the Chinese Communists agree to the merger of their troops into a reorganized 
National Army. In the temporary coalition cabinet the Kuomintang gives up 
seven or eight seats and creates several new ones, so that the total can be 
divided equally between itself and a combination of all other parties. In the 
National Assembly the Kuomintang is to have a plurality, but not enough to 
steam roller the others. So-called democratic minority parties will hold the 
balance of power between the Kuomintang and Communists. 

If Chiang is able to keep his promises China soon will have a representative 
government, individual rights, and civil liberties. At best it is difficult to change 
overnight from a dictatorship to even a halfway democracy. Chiang faces 
added difficulties. The old guard in his own party has fattened too long on 
power and privilege to welcome change. And the Communists, who have been 
running their own dictatorship in the north even more tightly than Chiang, are 
not likely to be so enthusiastic about civil liberties for others when they are 
inside the government as when they were on the outside. 

Probably Russia will be the determining factor. If Russia considers Chinese 
unity to be in her own long-run interest—as we believe it to be—Stalin may 
tell his boys to be good. Otherwise, they will have plenty of opportunities to 
wreck Chiang Kai-shek’s plan for national unity. 


That pretty clearly describes what was being done there toward 
bringing the two together, does it ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMan. And placed in the Congressional Record with 
the apparent approval were Congressman Judd’s— 

Mr. Chairman, how much more time do I have? 

Chairman Russett. You have about 4 minutes, Senator Sparkman. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, there are many things that I 
want to question you about, but I would like to continue this, in order 
to indicate the general approval, as I see it, of the American people, 
and certainly our leaders at that time. 


SENATOR VANDENBERG’ COMMENTS IN 1947 


I want to quote from a speech made by Senator Vandenberg in 
connection with the resignation of Mr. Byrnes, and the nomination 
of General Marshall to be Secretary of State. 

He was presenting it to the Senate, when he said this—— 

Senator Witzy. What is the date? 

Senator SparkMan. January 8, 1947; pages 159 and 160 of the 
Congressional Record for that date. 

January 8, 1947 is the correct date. 
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Now, I quote: 


General Marshall will be welcomed by his countrymen as Secretary Byrnes’ 
successor. He will bring to his assignment a stout heart, a shining integrity, 
a rich experience, and a lifetime of dedication to his country. He has always 
had the total confidence of Congress, as well as that of all his military and 
civilian colleagues, at home and abroad. 

Now, Mr. President, since this sudden and unusual interruption in the State 
Department’s personnel undoubtedly is causing speculation all around the world, 
I think it is highly important that the Senate of the United States, continuing to 
pursue what has been an effective bipartisan foreign policy, should make it per- 
fectly clear immediately that there is no interruption to this unity by the epi- 
sode to which I refer. 


And then, in a speech which the late beloved Senator Vandenberg 
made before the Cleveland Council of World Affairs, on J anvery 11, 
just a few days after, he made the same tribute to General Marshall. 
and said that: 


Here lies a vast and friendly republic— 
he said he wanted to talk about China— 


Here lies a vast and friendly Republic, rich in wisdom, equally rich in its 
democratic promise for tomorrow, and historically fixed in the orbit of our 
good will. Since 1911, when Dr. Sun Yat-sen gave China her new vision, she has 
been struggling against bitter odds, toward the light of a new day. While recog- 
nizing the Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai-shek, we have—through a 
year’s mission headed by our distinguished General Marshall—been impartially 
urging that it produce unity with a rival armed party, the Chinese Communists. 

Under the determined leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, a National Assembly 
has just produced a new constitution and the Government is being reorganized 
with a coalition of non-Communist parties. We can hope that this Nanking 
charter, with its first great national election promised before Christmas, will 
weld together a strong and competent China. 

It is my own view that our own far eastern policy might well now shift its 
emphasis. While still recommending unity it might well encourage those who 
have so heroically set their feet upon this road, and discourage those who make 
the road precarious. Our marines, having finished their task, are coming home. 
But there will never be a minute when China’s destiny is not of acute concern 
to the United States and to a healthy world. 


And, this further comment from Senator Vandenberg, made on the 
floor of the Senate. He said: 


one of the greatest and ablest men of this Nation, gifted not only with a military 
sense but with a high sense of statesmanship, has spent a year—one of the best 
years of his life—in China, trying to work out a policy for this Nation; and so 
far as I am concerned, I have been quite willing that he should have the oppor- 
tunity to see whether it could be done. 

And so on and so forth. 

Do you believe that Senator Vandenberg was correctly stating the 
attitude, generally, of this country, and of many of its leaders, when 
he was giving approval to the mission of General Marshall ? 

Secretary Acngson. Well, I wouldn’t want to interpret what Sena- 
tor Vandenberg said. I think that what you have read indicates his 
high regard for General Marshall, and the fact that he was in favor 
of his having had the opportunity to do what he tried to do, his 
approval of whatever that constitution was, that had been adopted; 
I think it is only fair to point out that at the time he spoke, the effort 
to bring the Communists and the Nationalists together had failed, 
and that he referred to a non-Communist coalition, which was then 
in—— 
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Senator Sparkman. The latter part he did; but he did refer to the 
efforts of General Marshall to work out a coalition, bringing in the 
Communist army. 

I referred to that in the first part that I read. 

Secretary Acuxgson. Yes; I believe that he did. 

Senator Brewster. What was that citation? 

Senator Sparkman. I will give it to you. 

I think my time is about up. 

Chairman Russetu. Your time has about run out, Senator. 

Senator Long? 


KOREAN STRATEGY AND OUTLOOK IN JANUARY 1950 


Senator Lone. Mr. Secretary, I wanted to see if I could get my 
mind clear on certain events described, occurring on page 83 of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff’s secret memorandum. 

Near the bottom of that page, I noticed that on January 9, 1951, it 
was stated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to General MacArthur: 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Lone. That memorandum went om to describe the other 
things suggested by General MacArthur that could not then be done; 
however, that two National Guard divisions would be sent to Japan; 
and that efforts would be made to intensify our economic blockade 
with China, and those things have been done. 

Secretary Acugrson. That is correct. 

Senator Lona. As was suggested at that time? 

Secretary Acuxrson. That is correct. 

Senator Lone. Aside from that, you might say the only thing that 
might have been done in addition to what was stated here, was there 
has been a strengthening of the divisions already in Korea by send- 
ing personnel to replace casualties and by sending additional men 
there and putting a proper rotation proceeding into effect, which 
would help out with morale. 

Secretary Acueson. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Senator Lone. Now, based on those facts, I take it, on page 84, the 
recommendation was then made that General MacArthur should de- 
fend in successive positions, inflicting maximum damage to hostile 
forces in Korea, subject to primary consideration of the safety of his 
troops and the basic mission of protecting Japan; and that if it should 
become evident that evacuation was necessary to avoid severe losses 
of men, he should prepare to evacuate. 

Now, based on those recommendations, on page 85, General Mac- 
Arthur then recommended that based on the limitations that were im- 
posed upon him—which I understand have not been changed—and 
the morale of his troops, as well as unwarranted criticisms, all of 
which he felt had a deterrent effect upon the battle efficiency of the 
men, only if there were overriding political considerations should he 
attempt to remain in Korea. Is that the effect of that next message? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe so. It is stated right here. 

Senator Lone. Now, as a matter of fact, there had been no re- 
moval of these so-called handicaps the general had complained of; 
is that right? 

In other words, his recommendations to impose a naval blockade, 
to bombard China by naval gunfire, and to carry our air power into 
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Manchuria were not followed. So really there has been no change 
of those conditions basically. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is correct. 

Senator Lone. It gives me the impression that General MacArthur 
felt that it was impossible to do just exactly what we are now doing. 
I read here—trusting that this is a fair interpretation of what Gen- 
eral MacArthur said: 

Under these conditions, in the absence of overriding considerations, his com- 


mand should be withdrawn from the peninsula just as rapidly as it was tactically 
feasible to do so. 


Then it goes on to say : 


On the other hand, if the primary political interest of the United States lay 
in the holding of a position in Korea, and thus pinning down a large segment 
of Chinese military potential, the military course was implicit in the political 
policy, then the United States should be prepared to accept the casualties which 
would result, with the attendant hazard to Japan’s security. 

That was in effect saying to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to the 
commander in chief that we will simply stay here and be annihilated 
if you suggest it, and if it is necessary for the security of this country; 
but we wouldn’t advise it unless for political reasons it simply has to 
be done. 

Is that about the effect of that message ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. I think perhaps you may have overstated it a 
little bit, Senator Long. I think he didn’t say anything about bei 
annihilated, but he said we have to stay and accept casualties, whic 
would result in hazard to Japan. 

I think it is true that the situation turned out to be less unfavorable 
than was thought at the time this message was written. 

Senator Lone. His estimate was certainly more alarming than the 
situation turned out to be. 

Secretary AcuEson. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Lone. And in that message he placed a burden upon the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President to accept the responsibility for 
something that in his judgment might well be disastrous if we pursued 
the course that we are engaged in at this time. 

Secretary Acnurson. He gave them what I am sure was his best 
judgment ; that he wanted to be instructed. 


ANTICIPATING CHINESE INTERVENTION IN NOVEMBER 1950 


Senator Lone. I was one of those who was impressed by your esti- 
mate of the political situation at the time our troops crossed the thirty- 
eighth parallel. I believe at that time that you, like General Mac- 
Arthur and many others, felt that the Chinese Communists would 
probably not come in. 

I believe you stated at that time that you felt that China would 
not want to sacrifice her seat in the United Nations to engage in this 
warfare in Korea. That was part of the reason upon which you were 
inclined to guess that China would not come into the Korean fighting. 

Were there other considerations that you happen to think of off- 
hand that caused you to believe that the Chinese Communists would 
not come in if we continued to carry the war farther north? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I think that our estimate was that China 
had the capacity to come in. Now, in trying to judge its intentions, 
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we looked at all the factors that were available and on those factors I 
think we all came to the conclusion that it was more likely that they 
would not come in than that they would. 

But in all these matters that is only an estimate. You can’t operate 
on that estimate as a fact. You have to always remember that the 
other side of the estimate may come into being. 

Among the reasons for believing that they would not come in were 
the amount of well-trained troops which they would have to commit, 
the possible weakening of the Government in China itself, the lack 
of real advantage to China itself in coming in, and these are some of 
the factors—its position internationally, it would probably lose ground 
rather than gain ground in its international position. 

There were several of those factors which led us to believe that in 
making up their minds, it seemed the chance was greater that they 
would not do it than that they would do it. 


CHINESE LOSSES RESULTING FROM INTERVENTION 


Senator Lone. Of course, we are constantly aware of the losses of 
lives of our boys in Korea and it is a matter of very deep regret for all 
of us that this situation should come about. Now and then it might 
be well for us to consider the enemy’s losses as well. 

They are losing a lot more lives than we are losing though I know 
that the average American wouldn’t care to trade 1 American life 
for 50 Chinese lives. 

Nevertheless, it might be well to consider some of the disadvantages 
that our enemies have incurred by Chinese intervention in Korea. 

China did suffer at least in some degree from that; did she not? 

Secretary Acnerson. Yes, sir; there have been very severe losses on 
the Chinese side. 

Senator Lone. In the first place, internationally the situation on 
Formosa had been due primarily to a phase of the Chinese civil 
war, with the result that most nations, including this one, had been 
reluctant to take any part in its prior to that time; is that right ? 

Secretary AcHgrson. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Senator Lone. So that when China intervened in Korea, she at least 
lost part of her chance to ever have Formosa, did she not—at least, 
under the Chinese Communist Government ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. That lead to the interposition of the 
Seventh Fleet, and I think has affected the attitude of many nations 
regarding that issue. 

Senator Lone. When she went into Korea, she also lost much of 
the initiative that she had in Southeast Asia, by tying down her armies 
that might have been used to subjugate or at least in one form or 
another help to bring under Communist rule Indochina and other 
nations of Southeast Asia. 

Secretary Acugson. Yes, sir; I think she had to move armies north 
into Manchuria. 

Senator Lone. If she had not used those armies in that area, she 
might have been employing them in Southeast Asia to destroy first 
one nation and next another, even at this time. 

Secretary Acneson. That might have been done. 

Senator Lone. When she came in, she also lost face with the rest of 
the world in world affairs by putting herself in the position of being 
an international criminal; did she not ? 
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Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Senator Lone. She also sustained a large amount of economic in- 
jury as a result of a blockade and as a result of having to devote her 
industries to supporting an effort that thus far has not been success- 
ful—at least, in achieving its objective? 

Secretary Acurson. Very severe injuries from those sources. 

Senator Lone. As a nation she certainly reduced any influence she 
may have had in the ultimate settlement of the Japanese Peace Treaty ? 

ecretary Acnueson. I think that is correct. 

Senator Lone. The probabilities are that she may very well have 
lost a chance to have a seat in the United Nations as well 

Secretary Acneson. That is correct. 


ADVANTAGES FROM OUR INTERVENTION 


Senator Lone. You believe that prior to the time she came in, that 
was such an important thing in world affairs that she would think a 
long time about sacrificing that position of influence in world affairs 
before she would attempt to influence the outcome of the Korean fight- 
ing by intervening in it with her own troops? 

Reiwetary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. On the other hand, if we had not gone into Korea, all 
the rest of the free nations who were looking for leadership would 
have lost faith in us; would they not? 

Secretary Acugson. I believe so. 

Senator reser By going in we did give other free nations hope and 
courage by saying that they did have a reliable friend on the part of 
the United States that would live up to its commitments and that 
would try to help those that wished to defend their own freedom. 

Secretary Acueson. I think it had a tremendous effect upon the 
rest of the world, along the lines you indicate. 

Senator Lone. Now, much of the effort of the Communists in de- 
priving others of their freedom involves weighing that factor of 
whether or not the people will actually fight or resist. 

When people see that they have a chance to successfully resist, there 
is certainly much greater inclination on their part to make the effort ; 
is there not? In other words, when other free nations of the world 
feel that they have a chance of successfully resisting Communist ag- 
gression, they will make the effort, where otherwise they might simply 
give up because they would think it was hopeless. 

Secretary Acueson. I think that is true. In many cases it affects 
the morale if you know you have a good fighting chance; that is what 
the phrase describes. 

Senator Lone. There was a point made to me some time back that, 
much as we Americans might hate to admit it, we never are really 
stirred to make the sort of effort that we must make to defend our- 
selves until someone actually deals us a harmful and damaging blow, 
such as occurred to us at Pearl Harbor or the sort of slap in the face 
that occurred prior to World War I when Germany was sinking our 
ships with her submarines. 

If the Chinese had not intervened, there would have been some 
difficulty in getting the American people to make the tremendous 
efforts they have been making as a Nation now; would it not? 
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Secretary Acuxrson. Well, I don’t know about that, Senator Long. 
I think we were making very vigorous efforts before the Chinese came 
in. I think it Saul hans to people very strongly the extent of the 
danger to which the whole world was subjected, and which the whole 
world faced. 

Senator Lone. The probabilities are that because of this Chinese 
intervention Congress has been much more willing to provide the 
funds and put on the taxes that are necessary to carry on a defense 
effort. 

Secretary Agueson. You are in a much better position than I am 
to know the answer to that. 

Senator Lone. My judgment is that Congress is. 

Those are all the questions I have now, Mr. Secretary. Thank you. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Gillette? 

No response.) 
hairman Russe.y. Senator Brewster ? 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, how long do you intend to run? 

Chairman Russe. If the Senator uses all his time we will run 
until 1: 15. 

Senator Brewster. Would you permit me to divide my time 15 
minutes now and 15 minutes after lunch? I say that because I did 
have a kuncheon engagement; that is the reason. 

Chairman Russeix. Without objection on the part of any member 
¢ the committee, the Senator from Maine will be permitted to divide 

is time. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, would it be possible to recess 
now and then come back 15 minutes earlier? 

Chairman Russe.u. It would be a little difficult, Senator McMahon. 
I have told two or three Senators that we would reconvene at 2: 30, 
so I do not know whether I could notify them of the change. 


BEGINNING OF “OPEN DOOR” POLICY IN CHINA 


Senator Brewster. I think my questions can be divided into two 
periods. I want, Mr. Secretary, to develop our historic policy regard- 
ing China, as it seems to me it should be a part of this record, as taken 
from the Archives, and, I presume, that for the modern world, that 
really dates from the aouelea open door policy. Would you say that 
was a fair statement; that that did represent our traditional policy 
regarding China in this century ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, our policy in regard—— 

Chairman Conna.iy. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Chairman Connatiy. I thought the Secretary had given a com- 
~~ statement of the history of China some time in the hearings 

eretofore, did he not? 

Secretary Acueson. I attempted to Monday morning. 

Chairman Connatyy. Yes. 

Senator Brewster. I would like to ask you whether Secretary Hay’s 
statement of November 1899 was the origin of this open-door policy 
when he asked, and I am quoting now from the United States Relations 
= China, compiled for the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 

ollows: 


Hay asked the powers involved in the struggle over China to give guaranties 
that in their respective spheres of influence or interests they would not interfere 
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with the equality of rights of nationals of other countries in matters of tariffs, 
railroad tariffs, and harbor dues. 

That was the origin of the open-door policy, was it not ? 

Secretary ACHESON. Well, 1 think that we have thought that the 
treaty of July 3, 1844, is the earliest statement of it, and that was 
followed by other treaties, but the open-door policy is usually asso- 
eiated with Secretary of State Hay. 

Senator Brewster. That was the Treaty of Wanghia that you are 
referring to. I am quite willing to have its antiquity further 
established. 

I am incorrect. This was compiled by the State Department. I 
thought that it was done at the request of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, but apparently it is transmitted to the President. 

Following that, we returned the Boxer indemnity in 1908 through 
congressional action, which further cultivated our good will to China, 
did it not? 

Secretary Acurson. We did, under congressional action, set up—— 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Secretary AcrEson (continuing). Funds under the Boxer indemnity 
for educational purposes. 

Senator Brewster. I find the statement on page 3 of this history, 
that at that time this was aimed primarily at Russia, which was push- 
ing down through Manchuria, and threatening Chinese control over 
that vast territory. That is the statement of the State Department, 
so I assume you will agree with it. It is on page 3 of the history. 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t know what you are reading from, 
Senator. 

Senator Brewster. I am reading from the compilation, United 
States Relations With China, made by the State Department. 

Secretary Acueson. You are reading from page 3? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

These extensions were initially aimed largely at Russia, which was pushing 
down through Manchuria and threatening Chinese control over that vast territory. 

Secretary Acugson. That is correct; I find it. 

Senator Brewster. Now, subsequently there was the Russo-Japa- 
nese War and the Treaty of Portsmouth, September 5, 1905, which 
mentioned—and this is on page 5— 
the two signatories to restore Manchuria to China and to observe measures that 
would appiy equally to all nations in the commerce and industry of Manchuria. 

That apparently recognized the Chinese rights and preeminence in 
Manchuria. 


HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF TRIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


Are you familiar, Mr. Secretary, with the origin of this division at 
the thirty-eighth parallel ? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir; I am familiar with that. 

Senator Brewster. I am familiar with the statements that it was 
originated with the War Department as a recommendation for the 
division. Is that what you refer to? 

Secretary Acueson. I will get my notes on it. Yes, sir: the division 
at the thirty-eighth parallel was recommended by the Secretary of 
War, was approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by State, Army, Navy, 
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Air Force Coordinating Committee, and was approved by the 
President. 

Senator Brewster. Are you familiar with any earlier reference in 
our historical diplomatic discussions to the thirty-eighth parallel? 

Secretary Acnreson. Am I? 

Senator Brewster. Are you familiar with any earlier discussion of 
the thirty-eighth parallel as a dividing line in Korea ? 

Secretary Acneson. No;Iamnot. I was under the impression that 
this was taken up about the 10th of August, and was decided in a day 
or so and was solely for the purpose of accepting the surrender. 

Senator Brewster. Yes; I understand. 

Secretary Acugson. It was not a division of Korea. Korea was sup- 
posed to be a united, free, and independent country. 

Senator Brewster. Isn’t it rather interesting to note the thirty- 
eighth parallel in Korea was proposed 45 years earlier by Russia as a 
means of dividing the spheres of influence of Russia and Japan inci- 
dent to the episodes around the Russo-Japanese War? 

Secretary Acneson. I am not familiar with that, Senator. 

Senator Brewster. You would consider that a rather interesting 
precedent in the situation in view of your idea now that possibly that 
may be where the spheres of influence will be divided between the free 
nations, the United Nations, and the Soviet-dominated group. 

Secretary AcuEson. It would be interesting. I shall look it up if 
you wish me to. 

Senator Brewster. I am stating it as a matter of fact. You will 
find it alluded to in several discussions of the matter. I am a little 
surprised again that your staff has not more adequately briefed you, 
because it has seemed to me that it is at least significant that Russia 
apparently was aiming at that 50 years ago, and it seems now on the 


point perhaps of achieving it as ar esult of the settlement that you 
apparently contemplate. 


‘ 


“OPEN DOOR” FURTHER ENUNCIATED 


To move along to the subsequent enunciations of this, Secretary 
Knox in 1907 and 1908 again urged this same policy. It appeared in 
the Lansing-Ishii agreement of November 2, 1917, I think you refer- 
red to, and that secret protocol at that time which further enunciated 
it was on page 9 of your history. 

Secretary Kellogg in 1927, page 11—and I now come to the period 
of Japanese expansion into China and the enunciation of the non- 
recognition doctrine by Secretary Stimson on page 13, which stated, 
Mr. Stimson did on behalf of our Government, that it does not intend 
to recognize any treaty or agreement which may be brought about by 
means contrary to the covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris 
of August 27, 1928. 

I believe that was the Knox Treaty, to which treaty both China 
and Japan as well as the United States are parties. It goes on further 
emphasizing on. 

“On page 15 Messrs. Hay and Hughes are referred to as empha- 
sizing this principle as being a cornerstone of our policies in Asia as 
the Monroe Doctrine was in the Western Hemisphere. 

Now we come to the difficulties with Japan, and Japan was moving 
down into China in the period following 1930, and Mr. Hull was 
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making repeated statements opposing this. This appears on page 17; 
the Japanese started war in 1937 at Marco Polo Bridge, and we under- 
took to contain that. 


ANALOGY TO JAPANESE INVASION OF CHINA 


We finally come down to the declaration of Mr. Hull denouncing 
the use of force in setting up the new Chinese regime under Japanese 
auspices. This was a public statement by him on March 30, 1940, 
as contained in the book here at page 24, and I want to read that 
into the record because it seems to me it has a very pertinent appli- 
cation. This is Mr. Hull speaking in March—March 30, 1940: 

In the light of what has happened in various parts of China since 1931, the 
setting up of a new regime at Nanking has the appearance of a further step in 
a program of one country by armed force to impose its will upon a neighboring 
country and to block off a large area of the world from normal political and 
economical relationships with the rest of the world. 

Would it be fair to say that the present activities of the Soviet in the 
last 6 years apply almost perfectly to that statement? = —_ 

Secretary Acueson. You are talking about the activities of the 
Soviet Union where, sir? 

Senator Brewster. In China. | : 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I pointed out on many occasions that 
the efforts of the Soviet Union in the western and northern provinces 
were all in the direction of acquiring Soviet control over those prov- 
inces, and if that is the thing that you have reference to, then I should 
say “Yes,” it would apply to that. 

Senator Brewster. And those were parts of China? 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 

Senator Brewster. I go on quoting: 

The developments there appear to be following the pattern of other regimes 
and systems which have been set up in China under the aegis of an outside 
power and which on their functioning especially favor the interests of that out- 
side power and deny to nationals of the United States and other third countries 
enjoyment of long-established rights of equal and fair treatment which are 
legally and justly theirs. 

Would that too characterize the present regime in China with its 
Soviet influence? : 

Secretary Acueson. I think there is a parallel there. — 

Senator Brewster. I won’t read the remainder of it. There are 
about two paragraphs more on that page of the same tenor. 

Now on page 26 at the top of the page: 

The United States refusal to stop its support of China and the unwillingness 
of the United States to compromise on the principle of Chinese sovereignty were 
among the immediate motivations of the Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941. 

Do you agree with that statement! 

Secretary AcHxson. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Senator Brewster. Then to the extent that those were the motiva- 
tions, we became involved in the Second World War as a result of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, to a substantial extent as a result of Sec- 
retary Hull’s refusal to recognize Japanese encroachment on Chinese 
sovereignty. — 

Is that a fair statement? 
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Secretary Acuxson. Yes; I thing that Mr. Hull perhaps went fur- 
ther than refusing to recognize them. He was opposing them very 
viggrowsly, 

senator Brewster. Yes; I think so. Now, there is 50 years of our 
policies to preserve the open door in China, its independence, and in- 


tegrity. 

Do you feel that our policies in the last 6 years have been success- 
ful in achieving continuance of that independence and integrity of 
the Chinese Government ? 

Secretary Acuerson. Well, the result is clearly that the Chinese 
Government has not been able to do the things that you speak of. 

Senator Brewsrer. So that the 50 years or a hundred years, as you 
put it, of our objective to keep China so that it was preserving its in- 
dependence and integrity is now, at the very least, in very serious 
question. 

Secretary Acneson. Well, I think that what your question does is 
to give the impression that by the efforts of American diplomats we 
have been completely successful in doing this until the last few years, 
in which case we are not completely successful. 

That was not the case. Throughout this whole period there were 
very grave deterrents of Chinese sovereignty. In fact, there was 
hardly any period during that long stretch of years during which that 
did not exist. 

Chairman Russett. Half of the Senator’s time has expired. 

Senator Brewster. I would like for you to tell me after lunch 
whether you feel there is any comparison between those and that 
which we have today. 

Chairman Russetx. The committee will stand in recess until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committees recessed to reconvene 
at 2:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Present : Senators Russell, Connally, Wiley, George, Green, Hicken- 
looper, McMahon, Lodge, Brewster, Bridges, Johnson, Morse, Cain, 
and Stennis.) 

Chairman Russeiu. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Brewster will resume. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. DEAN G. ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ADRIAN FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER—Resumed 


Senator Brewster. Mr. Secretary, I think you have stated some- 
what earlier in the matter that you did not know of any communism 
or procommunism influences in the State Department. Is that correct ? 

ecretary Acnrson. If you can find what I said in the record. 

Senator Brewster. Well, is that your opinion ? 

Secretary Acueson. I do not know of any Communist influences in 
the State Department; that is correct, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And what about the past? Have there been 
in the past? 

Secretary Acurson. So far as anyone was known at the time, we did 
not believe there were any people who had Communist sympathies. 

83797—51—pt. 3 —29 
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We have discovered cases of disloyalty or security risks which have 
been separated from the service under our loyalty program. 
, ee Brewster. And others who you felt were poor security 
risks 
Secretary Acneson. I mentioned that. 
Senator Brewster. You had some in Hong Kong very recently ¢ 
Secretary AcHEson. You may be right. I recall some instance. 
Senator Brewster. You don’t know of the removal of two aids in 
Hong Kong within the past month? 
Secretary Acueson. Yes, I do know about that. 
en Brewster. That was on the ground they were poor security 
risks ? 
Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 


CASE OF THE DISAPPEARANCE OF TWO BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE OFFICIALS 


Senator Brewster. And have you had reports on the recent episode 
involving apparently Britons high in the foreign service in Britain, 
and that is reported in the press today ? 

Secretary Acueson. I heard that on the radio this morning. I had 
inquiry made at the British Embassy about it, but they know no more 
than the radio report. 

Senator Brewster. Had you had any earlier report on anything to 
indicate that anything of this sort would develop? 

Secretary AcHeson. No. 

Senator Brewster. And you have had no earlier reports regarding 
the possible treasonable activities of Donald MacLean as head of the 
American Department of the British Foreign Office ? 

Secretary Acueson. No. 

Senator Brewster. Are you acquainted with him ? 

Secretary AcHrson. J don’t believe so. I have at one time or another 
met most of the staff of the British Embassy and I probably met him. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Guy Burgess assigned to the Far Eastern 
Department and specializing in Far Eastern affairs? 

Secretary AcuEson. The same thing is true of him. 

Senator Brewster. What is that? 

Secretary Acurson. The same answer would go for him as the 
other. 

Senator Brewster. One or both I think they said had served in this 
country, and this report says Mr. MacLean was believed to have a 
thorough knowledge of secret Anglo-American exchanges on such 
subjects as the North Atlantic Pact, the Korean War and Japanese 
Peace Treaty. Mr. Burgess also probably was concerned with the 
preparation of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

If these men prove to be Soviet sympathizers, it would, I assume, be 
quite a serious matter in foreign relations. 

Secretary Acugson. That is correct. 

Senator Brewsrrr. And we did have the earliest case of Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs in the atomic-energy development. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is right. 

Senator Brewster. As I understand you had inquired of the British 
Embassy here but they had no further information about the matter? 

Secretary Acueson. I had inquiry made this morning and that 
was the answer I got. 
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Senator Brewster. I have here the latest, apparently, off the ticker, 
which says: 


News of their disappearance caused a sensation in Paris diplomatic circles. 
One high western diplomat exclaimed— 


what appears on the ticker— 
“Oh, my God! There goes the tripartite files of the Big Four Deputies meeting.” 


Tf this is true, would that be a matter within the purview of the head 
of the American desk, or the far-eastern desk ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t know how the British Foreign Office 
operates. 

I imagine that if this man had jurisdiction over relations with the 
United States, he would have knowledge of what our discussions 
were in Paris. 

Senator Brewsrer. Now, this morning there was considerable said 
about the matter of consulting the minority members of the Congress, 
and the responsibility, which seems to be a matter of concern—some 
concern, 


SOVIET DOMINANCE OF CHINA IN LIGHT OF HISTORICAL AMERICAN 
POLICY 


When we concluded this morning, I was inquiring of you about the 
failure of our foreign policy in the Chinese situation, and in its culmi- 
nating in the dominance of Russian influence with the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 

Would that be a fair statement of the situation ? 

Secretary AcuEson. You mean is that a fair statement of what 
your question was? 

Senator Brewster. No. Of the dominance of the Russian influ- 
ence in the Chinese Cotnmunist regime. 

Secretary Acueson. I think there is Russian dominance in that 
regime; yes, sir. 

Senator Brewsrer. And to the extent that that influence has be- 
come dominant, it is in direct conflict with our historical policy. 

Secretary Acueson. We have always sought at all times to have 
China free and independent and not under the domination of foreign 

owers. 
" Senator Brewster. You undertook to suggest there had been excep- 
tions to it in the past, which we, of course, recognize, at various times, 
both Japan, Russia, Germany, and others; but would you mean to 
imply that there was any situation heretofore comparable with what 
we face today ? 

Secretary Acueson. The situation omer is different in many re- 
spects from what was true in the past. What I was objecting to was. 
the impression, which I thought your statement gave, that up until 
a few years ago, due to American policy, there had not been impair- 
ments of sovereignty in China ia now there was, and that was the 
fault of American policy. : 

I didn’t think either the statement of fact or the causation was right. 

Senator Brewster. I think if you read my questions, that inference 
will not be warranted. At any rate, all my quotations were from the 
documentation by the State Department, and it was quite clear that 
at various times both Russia and Japan had established certain spe- 
cial rights which we had refused to recognize. 
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You will recall, Mr. Secretary, that I referred very clearly to the 
Manchuria episode, which was an outstanding illustration, which 
under Mr. Stimson we refused to recognize and also the establishment 
by Russia of certain rights. 

So that I think it is quite clear that the attempt to imply something 
in my remarks that hitherto there had been nothing of that sort is 
quite unwarranted. 

But I think you must agree that certainly there is nothing com- 
parable to the situation that now prevails. 

I understand you agree to that. It is much more serious today than 
anything we have seen in the last 50 years. 

Secretary Acueson. It is very different, and I think it is as serious 
as anything that we have seen. 

The nature of Russian influence in China is different from the situa- 
tion in regard to Japanese influence in China. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Secretary Acunson. Which was very extensive, and operated over 
nearly all of China except certain remote parts. That was brought 
about by military force, by occupation through arms, 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson. This has been brought about in a different way, 
by 

‘Senator Brewster. By a combination—— 

Secretary Acugson. May I finish the sentence ? 

Chairman Russexz. Let us have him finish his statement. 

Secretary Acuxrson. This has been brought about in a different 
way ; ina way which does not ostensibly interfere with Chinese opera- 
tions in China by force, but which brings under the influence of the 
Soviet Union those who are in control of affairs in China. That is 
very serious, and extremely undesirable. 





SENATOR VANDENBERG ON BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY AS REGARDS CHINA 


Senator Brewster. Since there were quotations this morning re- 
garding Senator Vandenberg and Congressman Judd, I think it may 
well to perhaps complete the record, and I would like to call your 
attention to a quotation from the daily Congressional Record of April 
16, 1947, page 3474, about the matter of consultation on this policy, 
which I understand the Secretary agrees has not been conspicuously 
successful in recent years. 
This is Senator Vandenberg speaking : 
What the policy of the State Department is, I am unable to testify. There is 
a considerable amount of misunderstanding about the so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy in this country. I have tried to make that plain on several occasions. It 
is very narrowly channeled within very specific things, namely, the minor peace 
treaties in Europe and the activities of the United Nations. I have never been 
consulted about the Chinese policy or the Pan American policy or many other 
policies, and I am not in a position to be an expert witness for the Senator from 


Nebraska. My information probably is a little more intimate than that of other 
Senators, but speaking generally, the facts are as I have indicated. 


- you challenge that statement of Senator Vandenberg, Mr. Seere- 


ta 

Geureteny Acueson. I do not wish in any way to comment on the 
statement of Senator Vandenberg who, unhappily is dead and not able 
to discuss the thing. I am not challenging—— 
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Senator Brewster. Well, you heard the quotation—— 

Secretary Acneson. Let me finish, please. I am not challenging it; 
I am not commenting on it. 

Senator Brewster. Well, you heard the statements of Senator 
Vandenberg this morning and, as I recall it, you were asked to com- 
ment on it at that time. 

Secretary Acneson. And I declined to comment on it, as I recall. 

Senator Brewster. You did not decline to do so, I think the record 
shows. 

Secretary Acurson. I think I refused to in any way interpret what 
he said. 

Senator Brewster. That is very correct. That is very different 
from commenting. 

Secretary AcHrson. Very well; have it your own way. 

Senator Brewster. You use language very carefully and very clev- 
erly, I must say. 

Senator Connatiy. What page is that you quoted from? 

Senator Brewster. Page 3474. That was on April 16, 1947. I 
heard Senator Vandenberg make that statement many times on the 
floor or off. 

Chairman Connatiy. April 16? 

Senator Brewster. 1947. 

Chairman Connatry. 1947, 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

How much time have I left, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russet. You have 4 minutes, Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. I have a statement of Congressman Judd, who 
also was quoted this morning. 

Chairman Russein. I beg your pardon; you have 3 minutes. 

Senator Wirey. Split the difference. (Laughter. 

Senator Brewster. This is from Congressman Judd: 


CONGRESSMAN JUDD ON CHINA POLICY IN 1946 


Without outside support— 


this is from his speech which was inserted in the Record on January 
18, 1946, from which the Senator from Alabama, Mr. Sparkman, 
quoted this morning. His quotation was quite correct, but not en- 
tirely complete. He is discussing the Communist influence. 


If we go back on our solemn promises to an ally which fought so faithfully 
by our side, then are there any promises on which we won't go back, if a large 
enough pressure group demands it? I am shocked that any American should 
actually propose that we withdraw from China before we have faithfully car- 
ried out commitments which we assumed there, such as expelling the Japanese, 
restoring to China the territory included in Manchuria which Japan seized from 
her. These commitments, as President Truman reminded us only 12 days ago, 
were made to the National Government of China, the government of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

But even if our honor were not involved, our national interests require that 
we continue to support the Chinese Government. Having fought 4 long years to 
keep Japan from getting control of China, can we now afford to throw away that 
hard-brought victory by abandoning China to Communist control ? 

Can anyone conceivably imagine that China under the Communists would be 
oriented primarily in our direction, either politically or economically? 

The surest way to avoid such a disastrous civil war is for the United States to 
continue to support firmly our ally, the National Government of China—the 
same Government our other allies have promised to support. Russia, for ex- 
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ample, has pledged both moral and material assistance to that government, so 
she certainly cannot and will not object to our assisting it too. 

Without outside support the Communists cannot wage serious civil war. Their 
argument that we must withdraw support from Chiang in order to avoid civil 
war is wholly propaganda. Actually, for us to withdraw support from him would 
make civil war almost certain because it would give the Communists some hope 
of success. 

If we refuse to assist our Chinese ally, we thereby assist the rebellion which 
is trying to overthrow that ally. 

Thus the only choice we have is, on which side are we to be? Are we to be by 
decision on the side of our own American interests? Or are we to be by default 
on the side that is avowedly determined to set up a social, political, and economic 
order which is the very antithesis of that in which we believe? 

Chairman Russetu. Senator, you got your 4 minutes. 

Senator Brewster. That is something which I think bears on this, 
and I understand the Secretary does not have any comment. 

Chairman Russe.u. Do you desire to comment on that? 

Secretary Acuerson. No. 

Chairman Russexi. The Chairman ? 

Mr. Secretary, I only have one or two very brief questions on two 
or three matters I did not think had gotten into the record. 


WITHDRAWAL OF FOREIGN TROOPS FROM KOREA BEFORE 1950 


We withdrew our last regimental combat team from Korea in June 
1949, I believe you testified, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Acurson. June 29, I think it was. 

Chairman Russeti. Yes. Well, it was in the month of June. 

Had the Russian forces in North Korea been withdrawn prior to 
that time ? 

Secretary AcHEson. They reported that they were withdrawn at 
the end of 1948. 

Chairman Russei. So according to such information as we have, 
our troops stayed in South Korea for several months after the Rus- 
sians had moved from North Korea ? 

Secretary Acueson. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Russetz. Are you familiar with the testimony developed 
here that the army which overran South Korea was trained north of 
the Yalu River in Manchuria? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir; I am familiar with the statements 
which were made, and in fact I think I made some myself—that cer- 

tainly many of the people in this North Korean army were trained 
outside of Korea, and that there are reports that some of them had 
been with the Russian armies at Stalingrad, 

Chairman Russeiu. Yes. Did you testify that the United Nations 
had requested withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea ? 

Secretary Acuxson. Yes, sir; that was a resolution 

Chairman Russewt. I don’t ask for the date. They had passed a 
resolution ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. It was in October 1947 the United States pro- 
posed a resolution in the General Assembly of the UN which contained 
a provision calling for the withdrawal of all occupation forces, which 

was adopted in November 1947, the 14th of November. 

Chairman Russew. I recall reading a newspaper account sometime 
in the past that President Syngman Rhee, of South Korea, was urg- 
ing the withdrawal of United States troops. Do you know whether 
or not there is any basis of fact to that report? 
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Secretary Acneson. I think there was, Mr. Chairman, but I should 
like to look that up and be accurate, and I should also like to add that 
the withdrawal of these troops and the proposal that they should be 
withdrawn was with the approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Chairman Russett. And was concurred in by General MacArthur, 
I believe he testified here ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeiu. He further testified that there was nothing 
peculiarly threatening at that time in Korea when the decision was 
made to get out. 


INTELLIGENCE ON SOVIET THREATS 


Now there has been reference made here to intelligence reports you 
stated came into the State Department from Tokyo to the effect that 
information had been salve that an attack was planned for June 
1950 but that the intelligence officers in Tokyo did not believe that 
those were accurate reports. 

The truth about the matter is we had all kinds of intelligence as to 
threatened attacks not only in Korea but in other places, had we not, 
Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct. 

Chairman Russeix. That is part of what is called the war of nerves 
to move troops around in various parts of the world and cause confu- 
sion and fear on the part of the various states? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russevi. We had the intelligence about Korea, but no- 
where along the line from Tokyo here was that intelligence so correctly 
evaluated we could tell just when the blow would fall; is that a correct 
statement ? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Chairman Connally. 

Chairman Connatiy. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman. 


PURPOSE OF YALTA CONFERENCE 


Mr. Secretary, we have had so much talk about Yalta this and Yalta 
that. As a matter of fact, our purpose at Yalta was to get Russia 
into the war against Japan. Was that not one of the main purposes 
of the Yalta Conference? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, Senator Connally; it was to get Russia 
into the war at a time when their entrance would be effective in occu- 
pying Japanese troops. 

Chairman Connatiy. That is right. Now at that time Japan was 
still in arms and fighting. 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. Now we did not know whether our atomic 
bombs would work or not. We had not proved them thoroughly at 
that time; had we? 

Secretary AcnEson. No, sir. The test was made I believe in June 
1945. 

Chairman Connauy. So the President and his advisers and others 
that were at Yalta were exerting themselves to the utmost to get Rus- 
sia into the war and get her into the war quickly so as to bring about 
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a quick termination of the war against Japan. Wasn’t that the 
dominating purpose in the whole conference? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir, that was the purpose and also, as your 
question implies, to save a great many American casualties, 

Chairman Connauiy. Exactly, save American lives. There is a 
lot of talk about measures that will save American casualties if we 
change our program in Korea. Is it not true that any kind of mili- 
tary operations are going to bring about casualties of one kind or 
another ? 

Secretary Acneson. That is true, sir. 

Chairman Connatxy. Inevitably. 


PREPAREDNESS OF SOUTH KOREA BEFORE INVASION 


Now, there is also considerable conversation and questioning about 
the conditions in South Korea, and its state of preparedness, before 
the North Koreans invaded. 

I believe that the testimony is that the population of South Korea 
is about twice as much as that of North Korea, is that correct? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir; I think it is about 20 million. 

Chairman Conna.ty. Is it not true, however, that North Korea 
had its own army, and that there were reports from there that they 
were able to defend themselves? 

As I recall it, Mr. Dulles, Senator Dulles was over there in that 
territory 

Chairman Russet,. You meant South Korea, rather than North 
Korea? 

Chairman Connatiy. I mean South. 

Did I say “North?” 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes. 

Chairman Connatiy. I thank the Senator for correcting me. 

And said that South Korea was not as well armed as they claimed 
they ought to be. 

Now, as I recall it, Senator Dulles was over there and visited paral- 
lel 38, had his picture taken on the parallel 38, and he ralooiad that 
they had a good army, and were in position to defend themselves. 

There was seemingly no fear in his mind that the North Koreans 
could overcome the South Koreans. 

Now, even our distinguished colleague, Senator Green, was over 
in South Korea shortly before they were invaded, and they had a 
review for him of the army, or whatever force it was, I don’t know 
whether they called it the army or 

Senator Grren. All forces, army, navy, coast guard, state police. 

Chairman Connauiy. They had a big review for the Senator, and 
he reported that he thought that South Korea was armed and capable 
of defending itself against any invasion from the north. 

Senator Green. Excuse me, Senator. I know you don’t want to 
misrepresent what I said 











Chairman Connatiy. No, I wouldn’t dare—while you are here. 

Senator Green. I think that you must be repeating, or attempting 
to repeat what I told you about by impressions. 

My impressions were quite to the contrary. : 

I said they made a magnificant showing, I thought, under Ameri- 
can guidance; they were entirely armed and equipped by America; 
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America had trained them admirably. They had changed the whole 
nature of the people so that they were willing to fight for their de- 
fense; but I said I thought it was pathetic, from my point of view, 
that they didn’t have the wherewithal to defend themselves. 

They had nothing but light artillary, no heavy artillery; no planes 
and no tanks; and I said “You can’t very well fight tanks with 
cavalry,” which they did have. 

Chairman Connatiy. I remember that. I apologize if I misrepre- 
sented in any way. 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think Mr. Dulles reported on the mili- 
tary effectiveness of the South Koreans. 

Chairman Connatiy. Their picture was published in all the et 
here, standing up there straddling the thirty-eighth parallel. I didn’t 
mean to interr upt you. 

Secretary Acnrson. You didn’t interrupt me, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. I don’t mean Mr Dulles was taking any 
active part, but he was over there on his way to Japan, I suppose, 
and did visit Korea 

Senator Green. I thought I ought in the interests of a correct record 
to make that statement. 

Chairman Connatiy. I am glad you interrupted. You were there. 

Senator Green. I was. 

Chairman Connatiy. And you saw the army. 

Senator Green. It was excellently equipped and excellently drilled. 

Chairman Connatiy. But it wasn’t equipped with heavy artillery. 

Senator Green. That is right. 

Chairman Connatty. It wasn’t equipped with planes. 

Senator Green. That is right. 

Chairman Connatxy. It wasn’t equipped with tanks. 

Senator Green. That is right. 

Chairman Connauy. Did } you gain the impression when you were 
there that one reason they hadn’t ‘been su plied these heavier imple- 
ments of war was the fear that there mi oht be a conflict with North 
Korea ? 

Senator Green. That is right. I think that the Americans were 
apparently afraid that the South Koreans might attack the North 
Koreans. 

Chairman Connatiy. That is what I am getting at. 

Senator Hickentoorer. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. The 
witness has not been sworn. I withdraw the point of order. 

Chairman Russetz. I was a little confused by the procedure, but 
as long as it was on the time of the Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from Rhode Island was so delighted to respond to the ques- 
tions of the Senator from Texas, the Chair did not intervene. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I withdraw the point of order. 

Senator Green. Shall I swear with you or at you? 

Senator Wirry. Do you want to affirm? 

Chairman Conna.ty. I believe that is all for the present, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Bridges. 

ie, response. ) 

hairman Russet. Senator Byrd. 
(No response.) 
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Chairman Russett. Senator Saltonstall. Senator Saltonstall ad- 
vised me he was compelled to go to a meeting of the full Committee 
on Appropriations, and I told him I would make that statement for 
the benefit of the record. Senator Johnson. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russety. Senator Morse. 


EXISTENCE OF A CHINA LOBBY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, I want to make a very brief state- 
ment in regard to allegations concerning the existence of a force in 
America known as the China lobby before I ask you questions relative 
thereto. 

I would like to say for the record that behind the sincere differences 
of opinion in this country over the proper course of the United States 
to follow in China there has existed the more or less clandestine 
struggle between two extremist groups, each representing not Amer- 
ica’s interests but the interests of the two principal contenders for 
power in the Chinese civil war. 

While American Communists and their fellow travelers have 
ardently backed the Chinese Communists and sought to turn Ameri- 
can public and official opinion in favor of Communist ends in China, 
it was alleged that there has been operating at the other extreme a 
propaganda and pressure group working for the Nationalist Chinese, 
Kuomintang, Chiang Kai-shek interests. This latter group is gen- 
erally referred to in ‘the American press as the China lobby. 

Although the vicious operations of the Communists have been widely 
exposed, to some extent, but I believe still not fully—and I am 
strongly in fayor of a complete disclosure and exposé of Communist 
activities in the United States and elsewhere in the world—there 
never has been, however, a thorough public investigation of the 
so-called China lobby. 

Yet often in the political struggle for domination over American 
opinion the best interests of the United States, it seems to me, have 
been lost sight of in the smoke arising from the behind-the-scenes 
battles of these two sets of agents in the United States, representing 
extreme factions in China. 

It is widely alleged that the China lobby, or pro-Chiang group, in 
the United States has for several years been conducting a violent 
campaign against American policies in China, chiefly by charging 
that the State Department, and especially its Far Eastern Division, 
is a nest of Reds, controlled by Communists and fellow travelers. 

These charges have gone along the line that the State Department 
has set up a “foreign policy in Asia contrary to the long-time best 
interests of the United States, because of its ‘alleged support of pro- 
Communist interests in China. 

In addition, it is believed by many that the China lobby has been 
especially active in pressuring Congress for financial, economic, and 
military aid for the Chiang regime, both before and since it retired 
to Formosa. 

It is believed by many that Chinese individuals related to the Soong 
family—Mrs. Chiang Kai-shek’s relatives—have immense sums of 
money cached outside » Chinese terr itory, some of it in the United States, 
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some of it in European countries and in England, some of it some 
people think in South Africa and some in South America. 

It is rumored that T. V. Soong himself has many millions of dollars 
on deposit in the United States. 

It is also alleged that prominent Nationalist officials and generals 
made fortunes in graft on American loans and grant-in-aid during 
and since the war against Japan. It is probably reasonable to assume 
that some of this money is being used to finance propaganda and 
similar operations in the United States chiefly to promote more money 
being given to Chiang and the Chiang forces. 

This suggests to some a closed circuit of American dollars flowing 
from Congress to the Nationalists and back again in the form of 
lobbying activities for still more money for Chiang. 

It is alleged that from 1946 to 1949 the Central News Agency, a 
wholly owned instrument of the Nationalist Government, spent in the 
neighborhood of $654,000,000 to influence American public opinion. 


PAID LOBBYIST FOR CHINA 


In March 1948 the counselor of the Chinese Embassy, Chen Chih- 
mai, hired William J. Goodwin as a lobbyist paid by the Natural 
Resources Commission of China, a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Nationalist Government of China. It is alleged that Goodwin’s con- 
tract paid him $40,000 a year. 

His job called for interesting American investors in China. Good- 
win switched to the Chinese News Service under contract starting 
July 7, 1949. 

His new job required him to explain to leaders of thought in the 
United States, and including Members of Congress, the danger of 
the Communist movement to the security of the United States, and 
conversely to urge confidence in the Nationalist Government of China 
and to seek for it large measures of American support and material 
aid. It is reported that he received $25,000 a year for this work. 

In an interview with Alfred Friendly of the Washington Post, 
in September 1949, Goodwin said he had converted at least 50 Con- 
gressmen, mostly Senators, to his way of thinking on China aid. 

He added in a confidential whisper, “China will get anything she 
asked for,” reports Friendly. “China is bound to get what she wants. 
Just think of the billboards next November if she doesn’t,” is the quote 
from Friendly’s story of his interview with Goodwin. 


FORTUNES ALLEGEDLY AMASSED BY CHINESE INDIVIDUALS 


T. V. Soong, Chiang’s brother-in-law, resigned from the Kuomin- 
tang rather than go to Formosa, it was announced on June 9, 1950. 
Reputed to be one of the wealthiest men in the world, he left China 
shortly before the Government fled from Canton to Nanking, late in 
1948. At that time an effort was made to have him donate part of 
his fortune, said to be scattered in banks, as I have pointed out, in 
France, North and South America, and South Africa. It is believed 
that he refused and left for Hong Kong, and then for Paris. He is 
now, I understand, living in the United States. 

In January 1950 Madam Chiang ended a 14-month mission to the 
United States to obtain support in a military mission for the Nation- 
alists, in which she failed. 
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Doris Fleeson wrote in the Evening Star on January 16, 1950, that 
the administration arsenals are crammed with facts about the entire 
Chiang circle—who they are, the wealth they have taken from China, 
the troubles we have had with them. “With such a story they can 
make a telling fight, if pushed to it. They prefer not to,” she wrote, 
“because they don’t want to lend aid and comfort to the Reds.” 

Now, it was reported by Robert Allen in a story in 1949 which he 
wrote for the press—and I quote: 


Note deleted from the white paper, as published, was a State Department list 
of several hundred top Nationalist officials and generals who made millions graft- 
ing on United States aid. The United States authorities know the whereabouts 
of the secret bank accounts of many of these officials. They are in London, 
Paris, Chicago, New \crk, San Francisco, Manila, and Bangkok. Certain multi- 
millionaire Nationalists in the United States are highly fearful the Treasury 
may freeze their holdings. The Nationalists have demanded the return of these 
private fortunes. 


Then I quote also from Marquis Childs’ article of May 5, 1950, in 
which he says: 


INQUIRY ONCE URGED INTO “CHINA LOBBY” 


Both President Truman and Secretary of State Acheson have resolutely set 
themselves against any investigation of the so-called Nationalist China lobby. 
Urging and prodding from every quarter has met with a firm “No.” The belief 
is that such an investigation would serve chiefly to further the bitter controversy 
now focused on American foreign policy in the Far East. Any benefits from 
showing the sources of paid propaganda and paid pressures would be purely 
incidental. No one who knows anything about the way things work here doubts 
that a powerful China lobby has brought extraordinary influence to bear on 
Congress and the Executive. It would be hard to find any parallel in diplomatic 
history for the agents and diplomatic representatives of a foreign power exert- 
ing such pressures. The methods used cannot, of course, be compared with 
those of Russian communism, since Russian communism works in each country 
through an internal conspiracy. Nationalist China has used the techniques of 
direct intervention on a scale rarely, if ever, seen. The lobby has gained ad- 
herents among some ¢x-Communists in America who have in some instances 
earried over into this new endeavor the conspiratorial fanaticism they gave to 
communism. 

Another reason for opposing a congressional inquiry is the difficulty—perhaps 
the impossibility—of digging up the underlying facts. That is particularly true 
with respect to sources of money. High officials here believe that Chinese Na- 
tionalists or members of their families have put in foreign banks considerably 
over a half billion dollars. But it is so carefully concealed that it could hardly 
be traced in Swiss and New York accounts to the real owners. 

A plane load of 21 American newspapermen has just left for Formosa as in- 
vited guests of the Chinese Central News Agency. The news agency is sub- 
sidized by the Nationalist Government. (Marquis Childs, May 5, 1950.) 


Then I have many others, and one other eer story that I 
want to cite as the foundation for the first question I want to put to 
Fe 5 

This is a news story of the Washington Post by Benjamin Bradlee, 
September 18, 1949, under the headline “Chiang pays lobbyist here to 
get funds—former member of Christian Front gets $25,000 salary.” 

Bradlee writes: 

LOBBYIST HIRED BY CHINESE 


The Chinese Nationalists have hired a $25,000 a year lobbyist to get more 
money for Chiang Kai-shek and to sabotage administration plans to withhold 
funds. The international influence man is William J. Goodwin, of Roslyn, N. Y., 
and the Metropolitan Club in Washington, a registered lobbyist and foreign agent 
with a stormy background of Wall Street finance, Christian Front activity, Tam- 
many Hall politics, and big-time public relations. 
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In less than 2 years, according to Justice Department records, Goodwin has 
contracted for $65,000 from the Nationalist Government, first to get help from 
the United States, then to influence leaders of thought and urge them to approve 
larger measures of American support and material aid. 

With this money Goodwin has given intimate dinners in Washington’s ex- 
clusive clubs and hotels for more than 100 Members of Congress. He has cam- 
paigned for legislators, even while registered as a foreign agent, contributed 
to their campaigns, and sent some of them flowers and at least one a congratu- 
latory present. 

Senator Wurzy. Who was that, may I ask? 

Senator Morsr. Goodwin. 


His checks for entertainment have run as high as $640. 


From the Washington Post, by Benjamin Bradlee, September 18, 
1949, extract therefrom. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, may I say that I have never had any contact 
or conversations or experience in any way with any person since I 
have been in the Senate that would justify my saying that I know 
anything about a China lobby from first-hand contact therewith, if 
such a lobby exists. But I do feel, Mr. Secretary, that there has been 
so much talk about the China lobby, so much has appeared in the 
press and so much criticism has been hurled at you and the State De- 
partment in respect to the same, as some of these articles I have quoted 
from indicate very clearly, that in the course of this hearing an T- 
portunity ought to be presented to the State Department to make 
any statement that it wishes on the problem of a China lobby, if one 
exists. That is why I am pursuing this line of questioning this after- 
noon. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ATTITUDE TOWARDS CHINA LOBBY 


My first general question—and I will be more specific later—my 
first general question is this: Do you feel that the broad general ac- 
count in respect to the existence of an alleged China lobby which is set 
forth in the statement I have just made for the record, and in which 
statement I have quoted from newspaper accounts that have appeared 
in the press in the past, sets forth in any degree whatsoever a factual 
statement in respect to the existence of what has generally been re- 
ferred to as a China lobby which seeks to influence the policies of this 
i a ama in respect to support for the Nationalist Government 
regime 

onretal Acuerson. Senator Morse, I am not able to answer the 
question as to whether I do or do not feel that the facts are as repre- 
sented in those statements. 

Since you notified me that you were going to go into this subject, I 
have asked in the Department of State that whatever material we 
have bearing upon the possibility of illegal or improper use of funds 
should be collected so that I could look at it. I am told that it has 
been collected, but I have not had an opportunity to look at it, and 
I do not know what sort of thing it indicates at all. 

I am told that, for the most part, this material is material which 
comes in in the regular course of affairs from some other agencies 
to the Department of State and that it is very fragmentary. As soon 
as I can get to it I will look at it. 

I agree with what Senator McMahon has said and what I gather 
from your remarks that you also believe, and that is that if there is 
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any improper use of funds to influence the foreign policy or any 
other policy of the United States Government, the people are entitled 
to know about it, and it is important that they should know about it, 
and that it would be a very serious and deleterious thing for the 
United States to have that happen. 

The Department of State is not the agency which is charged by 
iaw with finding out these matters, nor is it equipped for that. We 
do not have the administration of the so-called Lobbying Act and 
the registration under the Lobbying Act. We do not have the admin- 
istration of the foreign agents registration law. 

We do not have an investigatory source of the sort which can be 
used for this kind of thing. We do not have powers of subpena. 
We do not have the power to administer oaths, and we do not have 
access to financial! transactions which would reveal, or might reveal, 
some of these matters. 

We are not in any way equipped nor are we charged with the 
administration of the laws in this respect. So far as I myself .am 
concerned, 1 would not want to make charges against people under 
any circumstances unless it was in my line of duty and unless I be- 
lieved that the charges had evidence, substantial evidence, behind 
them, which I had and which I could vouch for. 

I should be particularly careful not to make any charges against 
people who could immediately respond that I was doing this because 
they were criticizing me. Criticism is something which I have to 
bear as an occupational hazard and I am quite ready to bear it, and 
therefore I cannot respond to the question because to do so goes be- 
yond my knowledge and would be for me to imply that there are 
illegal activities going on when I do not have the responsibility for 
that nor do I have the adequate basis for knowledge. 


STATE DEPARTMENT KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS ON CHINA LOBBY 


Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, do you believe there is any basis 
of fact in the allegation in the Robert Allen article from which I 
read that the names of some considerable number of Nationalist 
Chinese were deleted from the white paper because of his claim that 
they were involved in transactions that showed their involvement 
in corrupt practices ? 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir; I do not believe that is true. 

Senator Morse. Do you know of any names of Nationalist Chinese 
being deleted from the original manuscript of the white paper prior 
to its printing for any purpose whatsoever ? 

Secretary AcuEson. I do not, but I shall have inquiry made as to 
whether any such thing was done. 

Senator Morse. Is there any basis in fact, in your opinion, for the 
assertion made or implied in some of the newspaper articles from 
which I quoted that you as Secretary of State sought to prevent an 
investigation of what is referred to as the China lobby ? 

Secretary AcnEson. That is not correct, sir, in any respect what- 
ever. 

Senator Morse. And you know of no such activity of repressing 
such an invesigation at the White House level; do you! 

Secretary Acugson. No, sir; and I do not believe that represents 
the President’s attitude. 
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Senator Morse. I am correct in my understanding, am I not, that 
your investigation of whatever the files of the State Department may 
show in regard to the information data which have been compiled by 
your subordinates on the broad question that I have raised as to the 
possible activity of Nationalists or Nationalist agents in this country 
will be studied and the study completed by you in time to report to this 
committee ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. I shall get at it just as soon as I can, Senator. 
I am fairly occupied most of the day with these hearings and a good 
part of the evening carrying on my regular duties. 

Senator Morsr. I want to make very clear for the record, Mr. 
Secretary—— 

Senator Witry. Can't you fellows talk a little louder? 

Senator Morse. I wish to make very clear for the record that all I 
have sought to do in raising this matter is to offer the Department of 
State and, through the Department of State, the administration, an 
opportunity to put into the record of these hearings any information 
that they have in their files bearing upon any allegations of lobbying 
activities on the part of agents of the Nationalist Chinese regime to 
influence either appropriation legislation or other legislation or 
American public opinion. 

There has been so much discussion of it and so many charges and 
countercharges that as a lawyer it seems to me the only way to meet 
such an issue as that is to get it on the record if the information exists, 
and if this administration has any such information, I personally 
think that it owes it to the American people to bring the facts out. 

If there is not such information, then I think that the American 
people ought to know that, too; and I repeat, I have no such informa- 
tion. I wouldn’t have the facilities to get it if it existed. I have 
already stated that I have not been myself contacted by anyone in 
regard to Asiatic policy that would justify my pinning on them the 
label or the accusation that they were seeking to lobby me for the 
Nationalist Chinese cause. 

But, I am disturbed about it, and I wanted to at least make a good 
faith attempt to find out what the Government files can disclose on 
it, if the information is in the file, and I shall await whatever infor- 
mation you are able to give us on the basis of your examination of 
the information that your subordinates have, I understand, compiled 
for you. 

I do not mean, by that, Mr. Chairman, that this is the last ques- 
tion that I shall ask on this general issue. 

I think it is only fair, however, in view of what the Secretary 
has said, that he should be given an opportunity to look at the infor- 
mation which has been compiled for him in the State Department on 
the general subject, and report on it to this committee before I con- 
tinue with my examination here, or elsewhere, on this issue. 

Therefore, I will turn to another issue, Mr. Secretary. 


WILL MAC ARTHUR PLAN END OR EXTEND THE WAR 


Yesterday, Senator George, of Georgia, was examining you, and 
he asked you, in effect, as I understood his question, if it wasn’t your 
opinion that it was MacArthur’s intention, in connection with his 
recommendations for the prosecution of the war in Asia, to end the 
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war and not to extend it; and I believe it is fair to say that your 
answer carried with it the meaning that you believed that that was his 
ee as I believe it was his intention, to end the war, not to ex- 
tend it. 

Now, for the purpose of emphasis, for the record, I wish to ask 
you if I am correct in my understanding that it was your opinion, 
the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the opinion of Mr. Harriman, 
the opinion of the Secretary of Defense, and the opinion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States that putting into effect General MacArthur’s 
recommendations would rin such a grave risk of extending the war 
into an all-out war in Asia, that their fear of that extension was one 
of the primary reasons for the recall of General MacArthur ? 

Secretary AcHrson. I think that is correct, sir. 

We have gotten two things put together, at this point—— 

Senator Morsr. You may separate them. 

Secretary Acuxson. What Senator George was questioning me about 
yesterday was, as you correctly and properly said, what was my opin- 
ion as to General MacArthur’s intention, and he brought out, and I 
agreed, that it was his intention, by these steps, to end the war, and 
General MacArthur did not desire to extend it. 

I think I pointed out, in answer to questions by Senator George, 
that in our opinion—that is, the opinion of the people that you have 
mentioned there—it would have the result of extending it, whether 
that was the intention or not; and that that was a very grave and 
serious risk which could not be undertaken. 

Now, it was that fact, plus the fact that this matter became a public 
controversy between General MacArthur and the President, which 
led all of the people concerned to conclude that he should be recalled. 

And, if this had merely been General MacArthur’s recommenda- 
tions, and he accepted the overruling of them by his superiors, that 
would have been another matter. 

Senator Morse. I did not mean to imply, in my question of you, 
Mr. Secretary, that the fear of the group that I have mentioned, that 
the putting into effect of MacArthur’s proposals would extend the 
war into a full-scale war was the enly reason for his recall, but it 
was one of the factors, as I understand it, because I think it was 
General Collins who testified that although perfectly satisfied that 
General MacArthur could be counted upon to carry out every mili- 
tary directive, they were fearful that because of the lack of sympathy 
for the military foreign policy of the Government in Asia at the 
time, he might, in the exercise of that discretion that goes along with 
a field commander, follow a course of action some aae that might 
get us into an extension of the war, and we would then be in the swim, 
so to speak, and thought they ought to have someone in regard to 
whom they didn’t have to entertain that constant fear. 

Do you think that is a fair statement ? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Chairman Russet. Your time has expired. 


CORRECTION IN PRINTED RECORD 


While you were talking of that, just a few minutes ago my atten- 
tion was called to an error in the printing of the first volume of the 
record of these hearings that does a serious injustice to General 
MacArthur. 
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I invite your attention to page 30 of the printed record of the hear- 
ings, in the first subheading on that page, in the last paragraph. 
Senator Wiley was examining General MacArthur, and General Mac- 
Arthur, according to this print says that, and it seems to be com- 
pletely invalid: 

I have not carried out every directive that I have ever received, but what I 
was trying to do was to find out what the directives were to be for the future. 

I have a page of the original transcript here, and General Mac- 
Arthur testified, “ I have not only carried out,” and the word “only” 
there, was omitted through some error in the Printing Office. 

Senator Witey. That was his testimony, as you said. 

Chairman Rousset,. Of course it was. Here is the original tran- 
script of the reporter, which discloses that the error was not in the 
reporter, or in the copy that was submitted to the Printing Office, but 
was in the Printing Office. 

I don’t know of any way it can be cogrected in these volumes, but 
it certainly should appear in the record that that omission was made, 
and where it was made. 

Senator Morse. Not only there, Mr. Chairman, but may I make a 
procedural suggestion, because in a record as voluminous as this, there 
are bound to be typographical errors 

Chairman Russet. Yes. 

Senator Morse. I wonder if we could not have an understanding 
that a so-called correction or error sheet shall be prepared and avail- 
able for appropriate insert in the volumes, calling attention to the fact 
that there are errors, and what the errors are. 

That is very common procedure from the standpoint of the Printing 
Office. 

Chairman Russetz. They issue an errata sheet. That is what we 
will undertake to do, but I thought it well to call this to your attention 
at this juncture. 

Senator Witey. Of course, Mr. Chairman, that is confirmed by the 
testimony of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, also, that that is what he said. 

Chairman Russet... I understand; but my remarks were directed 
particularly to this specific error. 

Senator Wiley ? 





OTHER PERSONS CONSULTED BY PRESIDENT ON DISMISSAL 


Senator Wizey. Mr. Secretary, Secretary Marshall says that the 
President spoke not only to the Army and Defense Department, but 
two or three others, outside of the Army and Defense Department, and 
outside of the State Department in this matter of recalling MacArthur. 

Do you know who he was referring to? 

Secretary Acugson. I understand also that the President did confer 
with some other people but he did not confer with them in my presence, 
and my knowledge about it is not of my own knowledge at ail, and I do 
not feel at liberty to repeat anything that I have heard. 

Senator Witey. You do not feel at liberty to give us the names of 
Cae 7 consulted with except those you have given heretofore, is 
that it 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 


83797—51—pt. 3——-30 
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SENATOR VANDENBERG’S STATEMENT OF 1947 ON CHINA 


Senator Witry. Now, Senator Brewster called my attention to the 
Congressional Record in the statement of Senator Vandenberg on 
page 3474, which was on April 16, 1947, and he suggested that I read 
it into the Record in connection with Senator Sparkman’s statement 
this morning. Senator Sparkman read a part of this Record, and 
a quote: 

Nevertheless, one of the greatest and ablest men of this Nation, gifted not only 
with a military sense, but with a high sense of statesmanship, has spent a year— 
one of the best years of his life—in China, trying to work out a policy for this 
Nation; and so far as I am concerned, I have been quite willing that he should 
have the opportunity to see whether it could be done. 

Again, I say no man can be dogmatic as to what are the answers to these 
questions in these difficult times. As to China, the answer apparently is that 
General Marshall's errand did not succeed. 

So far as I am concerned, I should think that the fulfillment of our great hopes 
in China rests upon the succesg;with which Chiang Kai-shek can enlarge and 
liberalize his own national government, within which he has been able to 
assemble every political party in China except the armed Communists; and I 
should feel that in the case of China, as in the case of all other foreign nations, 
despite the characteristics of the Chinese Government—characteristics which 
we do not like, and which we would greatly prefer to change—our great hope in 
China, I say very frankly to the able Senator from Nebraska, would be for 
success for the generalissimo in enlarging and liberalizing his vuwn Nationalist 
government as against the armed Communists. 


FACTORS SURROUNDING MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Now, Mr. Secretary, what would you say—maybe this question has 
been answered—to the dismissal of General MacArthur—would you 
say it was a source of satisfaction to Red China ? 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir; I shouldn’t say that. 

Senator Witey. What is that? 

Secretary Acugson. I shouldn’t say that. 

Senator Witey. You do not think the Red Chinese or the Kremlin 
would get any satisfaction out of the dismissal of MacArthur, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary AcuEson. I think they would use it in any possible way 
they could in a propaganda way, or otherwise, to cause us trouble. 
Perhaps, if that is their satisfaction, I should think you would regard 
it as such. 

Senator Witry. In these various conferences that you were party 
to which preceded the dismissal, was the criticism voiced against him 
because of any friendly relation with some political leaders? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I heard no such statements made. 

Senator Writer. Was Admiral Sherman’s suggestion discussed ? 

Secretary AcneEson. I did not hear it discussed at all. 

Senator Witey. Admiral Sherman, you will recall, stated that he 
made the suggestion that a five-star general should be sent to Japan 
to discuss the matter with MacArthur, or words to that effect. 

Secretary AcueEson. I said I did not hear the suggestion made ar 
discussed at all. 


COMPARISON TO EAST AND WEST GERMANY 


Senator Wixey. Is it not a fact that Russia has roe dupli- 
d China by her 


cated the military preparation of North Korea and 
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arming of East German forces, and isn’t the situation in Germany, 
therefore, much of a parallel with the situation in Korea, except that 
in West Germany there are some American troops at present / 

Isn’t the situation the same, except that there are some American 
troops and Allied troops? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, there are points of similarity and points 
of difference between the two situations. It is true that the Rus- 
sians have created military forces in East Germany. We have pro- 
tested against that, and said it was a violation of the quadripartite 
understanding, and the Russians have claimed, and I think, quite cyni- 
cally, that these are not military forces; that they are only police 
forces. 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Senator Witey. Everybody has recognized that corruption has ex- 
isted in Chiang’s government. We knew that back in the early period 
of the war, too, did we not? We assisted Chiang. 

Secretary Acnrson. We have continued throughout to assist him, 
sir, and are assisting him now. 

Senator Witey. I think this question has been asked. Is there any 
question in the minds of our Government as to the personal integrity 
of Chiang / 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir; I don’t know of any. 


MANNER OF MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


Senator Witry. I do not know whether this would be exactly a fair 
question or not, but I think I should ask it because you and Sherman 
have indicated that you were two who didn’t just all at once go along 
with the idea. At least you advanced reasonable arguments of what 
should or should not be done. If you personally had been in charge 
of handling the dismissal of General MacArthur, would you have 
handled it in the way that the President did ? 

Secretary Acugson. I think that is quite an unfair question to ask 
me, Senator. ([Laughter.] 

Senator Witry. | wanted to get your personal reaction. 

Secretary Acueson. I perform my own duty, and don’t undertake 
to decide how I could have performed somebody else’s duty. 


RESULTS OF COALITIONS WITH COMMUNISTS 


Senator Witey. Now, is it not a fact that in every government in 
which the Communists form a component part, sooner or later they 
have taken over the same, lock, stock, and barrel ? 

Secretary Acurson. Would you state that again, please ? 

Senator Wiury. I say, in every government in which the Com- 
munists have been a component part haven’t they taken over the gov- 
ernment, lock, stock, and barrel ? 

Secretary Acnxrson. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Senator Winey. Where, for instance? 

Secretary Acueson. In Italy, in France, in Belgium, in Holland, 
and I believe in Germany, West Germany. 

Senator Wier. Then, in those governments where they did not 
take it it is because they did not have sufficient power, isn’t that right! 
They tried to do it, did they not? 
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Secretary Acueson. The success of that operation has been largely 
in the satellites where there have either been Russian troops present 
in the country, or where the country has been practically surrounded 
by Russian troops, so that the threat of military occupation was a very 
real one. 

This thing has been done in places like Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Poland. 

Senator Wirtey. That is their objective everywhere, isn’t it? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir; that is their objective. 


AFTER KOREAN CONFLICT IS SETTLED 


Senator Wizey. And isn’t it true, too, that if we were to have some 
kind of a peace or some kind of armistice with the Reds in Korea, that 
it would necessitate, in view of our knowledge of Red tactics and the 
way they have acted in the past, it would necessitate a large standing 
force of the United Nations to remain in Southern Korea in order to 
stabilize it, would it not? 

Secretary AcuEson. May I have that read to me again? 

Chairman Russe.u. Please read the question, Mr. Reporter. 

(The pending question was read by the reporter.) 

Secretary Acuerson. It would require troops there for some time, 
but if the result of the fighting was really to bring a conviction on the 
other side that they could not achieve the purpose of driving the 
UN into the sea, then you might have a really stabilized settlement, so 
that all foreign troops could be withdrawn after a time. 

| Deleted. | 

Secretary Acuxrson. Sir, I don’t feel able to discuss the result of 
negotiations currently under way. That, as the press indicates, is a 
matter which is currently being discussed, and I just don’t think it is 
wise or in the public interest for me to discuss it on a record which 
goes to the world. 

Senator Witry. We are doing something? That is what I am 
getting at. 

Secretary AcueEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. What are we doing in Indochina to prevent a sec- 
ond Korea’there? Are we doing something there, too? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir. We have, as you know, a quite exten- 
sive military aid program both to the forces of the free states and to 
the French forces. 


TIME OF ABANDONMENT OF MEDIATION EFFORT 


Senator Wixry. At the close of my previous round of questions you 
said you did not believe that the Nationalist and the Communist groups 
in China could work together. Yet you asserted you believed that 
the two could have been brought together at an earlier time. Am I 
right about that? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, at the end of your question, your period 
of questioning, you asked me whether I believed now that they could 
be brought together and I said, No, I did not. 

Senator Wixry. I think it is a matter of more or less universal feel- 
ing among a vast number of peoples that at one time they thought 
they could play with the Chinese. I think President Roosevelt before 
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he died woke up to the fact, according to some publications, that he 
realized that he could not trust the Kremlin. When did you reach 
the conclusion that the two Chinese groups could not work together ? 
When did that become apparent ? 

Secretary Acurson. The policy of everyone who is involved in 
this thing was that the best effort that could possibly be made in China, 
the most hopeful one, would be to work out these difficulties by politi- 
cal means, set up a government for all China, unify the forces, get the 
Japanese out, and so forth. I have been over that at very considerable 
length. 

That was the view of the Chinese Government, the Chinese Com- 
munists, of the generals and admirals that I referred to yesterday of 
the Government here. 

General Marshall went over to assist in that effort. He returned in 
January 1947 and upon his return the effort was then abandoned 
because fighting had broken out between the two factions, and al- 
thought the Nationalist Government continued to say that their policy 
was to work out an arrangement with the Communists, on July 4, 
1947, they declared them in rebellion and undertook to try and settle 
the matter by military measures. 

Our effort to bring about a mediation and settlement was abandoned 
by General Marshall upon his return to the United States in January 
1947. 

Senator Witey. Well, that was the basis of my question, sir. I 
remember distinctly that General Marshall at first hoped it would 
be brought about, so we can say that probably in 1947 Government of- 
ficials in the highest echelon came to the conclusion there was no real 


opportunity for petting those two opposite factions together. Am I 
right about that 
Secretary Acnrson. Yes, sir; I say that was January 1947. 
Senator Wirey. I think you answered this question, though I put it 
down last night when I was trying to figure out a few questions. 


WISDOM OF YALTA AGREEMENTS 


Do you think in retrospect the Yalta agreements were sound, al- 
though in this secret agreement, without the presence of Chiang Kai- 
shek, the Russian got away with what they got under that agreement 

Secretary Acueson. I think under the circumstances that were 
motivating at that time, that was a sound agreement. 

Senator Witry. Well, I understand by that you mean that those 
concessions were necessary in view of the fact that they entered the 
war against Japan then, because we were really at grips with Japan in 
February 1945, is that right? 

Secretary Acneson. I went over that at some length, sir. I pointed 
out that the great need for bringing the Russians into the war at an 
early period so that they could contain the Japanese troops who were 
in Manchuria, that this was a need which was recognized by our mili- 
ss people at that time and on which they felt very strongly. 

also pointed out that the Russians were in a position to profit 
by a victory, a victory which might cost us terrible casualties, because 
they were on the verge of Manchuria and they could walk in and 
occupy it anyway. 

Senator Wirey. I remember that testimony. 
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Secretary Acueson. Therefore the agreement had a dual aspect. 
One was to bring the Russians in at the time when they would be ef- 
fective, and secondly to try and reduce what they could take. 

Senator Winey. Yes. I think the answer to the question then 
whether you felt those concessions were necessary would be “Yes”; is 
that correct? 

Secretary Acueson. I answered that question and then you started 
asking me the reason why I thought so, so I was amplifying. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF BIG THREE AGREEMENTS 


Senator Witry. You answered that “Yes.” All right. Now there 
is just one other line I want to get into because this is the only oppor- 
tunity perhaps that might present itself, and with your legal mind 
and your approach to the problems I believe that you might throw a 
little light upon this. We have some executive agreements that have 
a large s scope—agreements like Yalta and Tehran, Potsdam, Quebec, 
and Cairo. I want to ask first, whether they have necessarily to be 
secret, and second, whether they are constitutional. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I think that the need for secrecy in this 
particular agreement has been pointed out before, Senator Wiley. 

This involved an undertaking by the Soviet Government to go to 
war with a nation with which it was not at war. This military action 
was to take place 3 months after the end of the war against Germany. 
Obviously, it was not a desirable thing to announce “to the Japanese 
that the Russians were going to go to war with them 3 months after 
some indefinite day in the future. 

Also, I pointed out that it involved troop movements from the 
European front to the eastern front, and it was not desirable to an- 
nounce that that was going to take place. Therefore, for reasons of 
military security, it seems to me highly obvious why this agreement 
was secret. 

Senator Wirry. All of them? 

Secretary Acuerson. I am now talking about the one we are con- 
sidering here. 

Senator Witry. I mentioned the others also—Tehran, Potsdam, 
Quebec, Cairo. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, the others, I believe, were not secret, 
were they’? I don’t recall that they were. I think they were an- 
nounced at the time. 

Senator Wier. Their full comes! 

Secretary Acueson. Senator, I don’t carry that in my mind. 


SECRET AGREEMENTS 


Senator Witry. Are there any secret agreements now which have 
not been made public? 

Secretary Acueson. Not that I know of. 

Senator Witry. Are there any secret agreements that have not been 
made known to the Congress or the committees of Congress ? 

Secretary Acurson. Not that I know of. 

Senator Wrrey. I might ask whether any agreements that are now 
in process of negotiation are in the nature of treaties submitted to the 
Senate ? 
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Secretary Acnerson. I don’t know of any agreements which are 
being negotiated which are to be kept secret. I presume they will be 
in the regular course of agreements, either treaties or under some 
statute. 

Senator Wirey. The so-called Pacific pact that is being negotiated 
now, that will be in the nature of a treaty ? 

Secretary Acueson. That has been announced in the press; it has 
been taken up with the subcommittees of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Affairs, and it has been stated pub- 
licly that those are going to be worked out in the form of treaties. 

Senator Wier. Yes. It has been taken up informally with the 
committee of the Senate, with no real definition as to terms, I might 
say. They are to be brought out in the negotiations, which, of course, 
would be true if they were secret treaties or open treaties. But I think 
that information is good news for the public. 

I am not trying to be argumentative here. I know what the public 
feels about these things. I think it is wise to let them know this 
treaty or any others so that they will have the knowledge and the 
facts in relation thereto. 

In other words, the people were sold such a bill of goods back in 
Wilson’s time of open covenants openly arrived at, that many of them 
feel there is virtue in that idea. I take it you do too. The public in 
the Nation should become aware of any agreements that are made 
unless in the judgment of the President there is, say, military neces- 
sity for keeping them secret. Is that about right? 

Secretary Acnrson. I think that has been the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment right along. 


AWARENESS OF SOVIET INTENTIONS DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 


Senator Wirxy. Well, this morning after I listened to the testimony 
that came out from Senator McMahon’s and Senator Sparkman’s cross- 
examination, or examination, I felt that a good many people during 
the war were more or less asleep to the real Russia or the intents of 
the leaders of Russia. 

I remember distinctly the testimony of General Marshall when he 
first left for China and the talk about the hope that we could play 
ball with the Russians. 

Perhaps it would be a little more generous to say that not only the 
common people but the leaders in Government were unaware of the 
larger plans of the Kremlin at that time. 

Do you think that is right ? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes; I do not think—— 

Senator Wimry. What ? 

Secretary Acneson. I do not think that everybody was aware of 
the plans of the Kremlin at that time. 

Senator Witry. As I remember, Mr. Secretary, the writers and the 
commentators and Communist sympathizers were all talking about 
a lasting peace. Through that we were deluded I suppose, into the 
very channel that the Communists wanted and they could, by utilizing 
their stooges, do what they have done now. 

Of course, the average citizen and the average writer was not in a 
position to evaluate the international facts. And apparently, as I said 
before, President Roosevelt felt up to the very last day that he could 
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deal with Joe Stalin. I think he had in mind the $12 billion that 
we had let them have in lend-lease. 

The question I want to ask is: Is it not a fact that our very naiveté 
is what led us into this international situation with incipient fires ready 
to break out on the perimeter of earth ? 

That is question 1, and question 2 is: Are our leaders in Government 
really so alerted that they will not be taken for another ride by Joe 
Stalin by any of his tactics? 

That brings up the thought whether on this proposed armistice at 
the thirty-eighth parallel agreement they are alerted to what that 
might mean. Perhaps the Communists are just getting ready for 
another push or shifting their forces into Indochina. 

They have taken over Tibet, as I understand it. Joe Stalin is build- 
ing airplanes in Tibet, and that is only about 300 miles by air from 
the capital of India. 

I assume that all these conditions are impressed indelibly on our 
leaders in Government who, after all, have the eabianielty of 
defining our policy. 

Would you comment? I don’t ask you to answer the question but 
any comment you choose. 

Secretary Acuerson. Senator, you said quite a few things that I 
would not want to vouch for. 

I think that the American people and most of the peoples of the 
world, probably including the Russian people, believed and hoped 
that at the end of the last war there was going to be a lasting peace 
and cooperation through the United Nations and otherwise to main- 
tain that peace and increase the prosperity of the world. 

I think that at some point or other, maybe before, maybe at a later 
point, there were decisions made in the Soviet Union to take a dif- 
ferent course. 

I think everybody in a responsible position in Government is aware 
of the dangers and difficulties of the present situation and is doing the 
best that all of them can to meet those problems. 


UTILIZING GUERRILLAS ON CHINESE MAINLAND 


Senator Wiiey. The other day I asked a question—and I think it 
was misunderstood, not by you but by others who wanted to misunder- 
stand it—about what we were doing with Chiang on Formosa. 

Now is it not a fact that from information you have that on the 
Chinese mainland there has been created a considerable front against 
the Reds, and that there are anywhere from a million to a million and 
a half guerrillas fighting the Reds on the mainland of China? 

In view of this changed condition, which, after all, it seems to me, 
is a betterment in the East—is there anything considered by our 
policy makers, military or political, that would seem to utilize the 
change of facts, to our own advantage ? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I find that a very difficult question both 
to understand and to answer, Senator. 

Senator Wiiry. Well, it is probably my fault. You have had a 
long chore, sir, and you have done a grand job for yourself, I would 
say, with that mind of yours. Keeping everything in mind it is a 
remarkable accomplishment. 
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Well, let me put it this way: The facts seem to me that on the main- 
Jand of China there is between a million and a million and a half 
guerrillas putting up a second front against the Reds. What are 
we doing about that ? 

Secretary Acueson. I do not—information which I have is not the 
same as whist you just expressed. I was asked about this the other 
day and testified that I did not see at the present moment forces which 
were threatening the existence of the regime on the mainland of 
China. 

Chairman Russexx. Your time is up. 

Senator Witry. May I just ask one question more? 

Chairman Russetu. One question. 

Senator Writer. Again I do not want to seem to be sophomorish, 
but here is the situation as I see it: The Reds are concentrating against 
usin Korea. If there are a million and a half guerrillas on the main- 
land, and, as Chiang said the other night through his wife—I saw 
them on television—if they had dver 500,000 good troops, and if this 
war is to be fought realistically, are we in any way utilizing those 
forces that might be allies of ours to counteract this communistic 
impact in the East ? 

You know, as I said, they are within 300 miles of the capital of 
India. They are pressuring on Indochina. Now, is it not just a 
matter of common sense to exert pressures wherever we can, especially 
are other forces that are allies of ours, or could be made into 
allies ? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, sir, I think we have gone into the question 
of the use of the Nationalist troops on Formosa and other places, and 
the Joint Chiefs have described that at some length, and I have 
described it several times here. 

I don’t think there is anything I can add to that. 

Senator Witey. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeit, Senator Kefauver? 

hae response. ) 

hairman Russett. Senator Knowland? 
(No response.) 
Chairman Russeti. Senator Hunt? 

No response. ) 

‘hairman Russety, Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 


JCS NOTIFICATION OF HOT PURSUIT REPLIES 


Mr. Secretary, was a copy of your hot pursuit message of January 
13, 1950, given to the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
JCS? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t believe so, sir; but I don’t know. 

Senator Carn. I think that would account for the fact that there 
are a number of different impressions among the JCS and the Secre- 
tary of Defense concerning what was done with their recommenda- 
tions to ask other nations about hot pursuit. 

Mr. Secretary, does Mr. Fisher happen to have available any of 
the copies of the letters which you sent to the Secretary of Defense 
in which you passed along to him the negative reactions of given 
nations to your message of January 13, 1950? TI possibly wouldn't 
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have to ask so many questions on this subject if I knew what was said 
to the Secretary of Defense and the JCS. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I have copies of those two letters 
right here. 

Senator Cary. Would it suit your convenience to read one or another 
of them, sir, which would straighten up the record on that point? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I shall read them and then make a request 
in the record that Admiral Davis delete these, because they refer to 
particular nations and I do not believe that it is proper for me to put 
in public records the responses of nations which they think are private. 

enator Carn. I am certain that Admiral Davis will gratify your 
request. 

| Deleted. | 

Senator Carn. May Lask, Mr. Secretary—and first I want to express 
my appreciation for that information—was there an acknowledgment 
in writing from the Defense Secretary to the Secretary of State? 

Secretary Acueson. I haven’t goteit here. I don’t know. 

Senator Carn. Perhaps this question woud satisfy my interest. 
You have not testified that following the date on which you wrote 
to the Secretary of Defense that there were any meetings on this sub- 
ject between the State Department and the Department of Defense. 

Can you tell us whether you recollect if there were any further 
meetings on the question of hot pursuit? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t recollect whether there were. I can 
probably look in the records and find out. Following what I have 
just told you, the matter was dropped by the Defense Department. 


REFERRING HOT PURSUIT TO THE UN 


Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, just several days ago I asked what 
seemed to me like a logical question. Why isn’t a matter of this im- 
portance referred to the United Nations in its Security Council or the 
General Assembly? Your answer was that that was not possible 
for tactical reasons and because Russia was a member of the Security 
Council. 

One of the prime reasons why each of these nations says they were 
opposed to hot pursuit is that they think the question ought to be 
presented to the United Nations and an understanding or an agree- 
ment reached there. 

Does not that, therefore, leave us with an extremely awkward situ- 
ation? Our allies want us to go to the United Nations, and you advise 
us that is not an effective instrument to work through. 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think that it is in accordance with these 
letters to say they want us to go there. They think it is beyond the 
authority we presently have, and if we want to do it, we should go 
there ; but they say if you do this, it will extend the war, and therefore, 
they are against it for two reasons. 

Senator Carn. In a literal way, Mr. Secretary, you do not agree 
that the United States would exceed its authority if it, as the Unified 
Command of the United Nations, invoked hot pursuit against the 
enemy, do you? 

Secretary Acnweson. I have taken the view that it was within the 
authority of the Unified Command to do that. 

Senator Carn. I must continue to wonder how we are going to 
follow or permit hot pursuit in the future, if for tactical reasons of 
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military necessity that becomes imperative, for our allies are advising 
us they.think it 1s beyond our authority to do it, and they want us to 
go to the United Nations if we are determined to do it. 


SOVIET DESIGNS ON CHINA AND THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Secretary, you have testified, sir, in positive fashion on more 
than one occasion that you were not among those who have ever con- 
sidered Chinese Communists to be agrarian reformers. I understood 
you correctly in that sense, did I not, sir ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. I think so; yes. 

Senator Carn. I think, Mr. Secretary, that you have testified that 
you did not know of any prominent State Department officials who 
felt that the Chinese Communists were agrarian reformers. 

Secretary Acueson. I think I said that. 

Senator Cary. Thank you. I have understood you, Mr. Secretary, 
to say that, in your opinion, Chinese Communists were Moscow-in- 
spired and Marxist-trained. 

Was that the substance of the testimony you offered in recent days? 

Secretary Acurson. I was talking of allegiance and I don’t mean 
that all people who profess communism in China have been trained in 
Moscow. 

Senator Carn. But the leaders in the various portfolios. Mr. Sec- 
retary, is it not the case, or at least I have understood it to be for a 
good part of my life, that Russia has had designs on China or has 
sought to communize China since the early 1920’s? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I think that the Russians, long before 
there was the present regime, had designs on China. In fact in the 
very early part of this century they acquired virtual control of 
Manchuria. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acueson. And they also lad strong interests and con- 
trol over certain of the western and northwestern provinces. 

It is also true that the Russians had a mission which was very active 
in China up until 1927, which was working with the left wing of the 
Kuomintang Party. I referred to it and its leader who, I believe, was 
the Russian Ambassador whose name was Borodin, and they had to 
leave China in 1927. 


AMALGAMATION OF CHINESE COMMUNIST AND NATIONALIST ARMIES 


Senator Carn. All of that, Mr. Secretary, being true, I have found 
it difficult up to this point to understand the force of your support in 
June of 1946 for H. R. 6795, which had as its purpose the amalgama- 
tion of the Chinese Communist and Nationalist armies, and I ask 
about this in all seriousness because it seems to me that not only you 
but other prominent administration leaders were sponsoring an 
amalgamation of the Chinese Communists within the Nationalist 
army, which certainly would have employed in 10 Chinese Com- 
munist divisions many, many leaders who, from my construction, 
would have been Moscow-inspired and Marxist-trained and desirous 
only of destroying the Nationalist Army, and in due time freedom 
on the face of the earth. 

I cannot reconcile against China’s background why any American 
would advocate supporting Chinese Communists, sir, as late as 1946, 
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and I thought if you cared to speak more broadly to that subject I, 
for one, would appreciate it very much. 

Secretary AcuEson. I would be very glad to. I have been over it 
quite a few times, and I will be glad to go over it again. 

The policy of working out the difficulties in China between the 
Communists and the Nationalists, which were very great and suc- 
ceeded in dividing the country and putting #pproximately a quarter 
of the population under the control of the Communists, had been the 
policy of the Nationalist Government of China since 1937. 

The policy of assisting in working this thing out by bringing all of 
China under one government, by setting up a constitutional system 
to which all Chinese, whether they were Communists or non-Com- 
munists, should belong to one country and have voting rights, and 
so forth, under one government, the policy of creating one army which 
would be very strongly Nationalist, 5-to-1, all had received the ap- 
proval of the Chinese Nationalists and Communists and the highest 
military in the United States, and that is what General Marshall went 
out to do, and there was little or no criticism of that policy at that time. 

If you were going to put the army together, you had to put it to- 
gether, and the army which would then be the national army of China 
had to be armed and equipped and officered. 

General Marshall worked out with the two parties the proposals 
for doing that, which I thought were very good and he thought were 
very good, and everybody else thought, so far as I know, were very 
good; and the whole purpose of this bill was to provide some equip- 
ment and arms for this new national army. 

It was not going to be given to the national army until it was 
created, until the system had been agreed to by which this new consti- 
tutional government would be set up, and the armies put together on 
this basis. 

I testified that that never occurred and, therefore, it was not done. 
There was no way of getting the Chinese Government Army without 
having that army organized, equipped, and officered. 

Now, so far as your suggestion that this army would have been 
offcered by fanatical Communists who would have overthrown free- 
dom throughout the world, that would have been the problem of the 
Ministry of War of the Chinese Government which was being set 
up. 

Senator Carn. I was referring to its leadership. 

Secretary Acueson. And if they had the sucess which they have had 
in the other government, they would have weeded out this fanatical 
Communist group from the army and the problem would have expired. 

Senator Carn. I can certainly understand how the Chinese might 
have thought that was a proper attempt to be made. 

I found it, and find it, difficult in my own mind, though, to under- 
stand why we, as Americans, who are convinced that China’s Com- 
munist leadership is Marxist-trained, should advocate giving it an 
opportunity to destroy the larger whole, which would have been the 
Nationalists. 

Secretary Acneson. I have already pointed out that the same thing 
we done in countries in Western Europe, without bringing that result 
about. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir: and I thank you for your information, sir. 
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During the course of these hearings you have made it very clear that 
this Government officially has no desire or intention, if they can help 
it, of permitting Red China to be recognized as a member of the United 
Nations. 


RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


I wonder why it was, and ask your comment on it, if you care to give 
it, why, as late as June 1950 the very distinguished American leader, 
Admiral Chester Nimitz, by name, made this observation, as an agent 
of the United Nations, in Seattle, Wash., and I quote from an article 
of the Seattle Times, which carries an interview by that paper with 
Admiral Nimitz. It says: 

The five-star admiral, who has been working for. the United Nations for 14 
months, also said that United States recognition of the Communist Government 
of China is inevitable. In predicting recognition of Red China, Nimitz said: 

“To have mutually beneficial trade relations with China we have got to have 


some degree of recognition of their government whether you like the government 
or not. 

“The British did it right away and got kicked in the teeth. After the insults 
to us and seizure of American property, we cant recognize the Communist regime 
right away. But I am convinced that the insulting and other incidents were 
inspired by a third party which wants to keep China and the United States apart.” 


I wonder where Admiral Nimitz would have gotten the impression, 
as an agent of the United Nations, and as a citizen of the United States, 
that it was inevitable that the United States would recognize Red 
China? 

Do you know how that came about, sir? 

Secretary Acueson. I can’t answer for Admiral Nimitz. He is a 
man that has his own views, which are well known to everybody. 


STRENGTHENING COLLECTIVE SECURITY BY TREATER CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO KOREA 


Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, on the other day you said something 
which I certainly approved of. You said, in your official capacity, 
that the overriding ambition of the United States was to build a col- 
lective-security system with those nations which are dedicated to peace. 

On last Saturday, you spoke with complete justification, to my mind, 
about the splendid fighting quality of the allied troops who are asso- 
ciated with the United Nations on the ground in Korea. 

On page 4663, you said this, in answer to an inquiry by Senator 
Johnson : 


First of all, if I just might say one thing about the Korean effort. I feel badly 
when I hear these discussions of the inadequae effort of our allies in Korea. 

I think all of them are painfully aware that they are not able to do as much 
as they would like to do, and I think that they are trying as hard to do the very 
best they can. I will come to their other efforts in a minute. 

In view of the extraordinary gallantry of the action of their troops in Korea 
which is up to the very highest standards and I think is regarded by our own 
troops as something to be very proud of, it seems a little bit unfortunate to be 
talking about the inadequacy of their effort. 


_Mr. Secretary, I am a great believer in collective security. I criti- 
cize the subject on occasions because I don’t think we are moving fast 


enough, as free people, in the direction of getting a truly collective 
defense system. 
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As one who feels like that, I make a great distinction between the 
fighting capacity and the courage of the limited number of allied 
troops in Korea, and the total number of allied ee 

Every military witness has testified that more allied troops could 
be used and that more allied troops are required. 

Now, I want, sir, to ask you some questions about the actual status 
of allied contributions in Korea, which has quite a lot to do with the 
over-all subject of collective security. 

May I ask, so that the record is accurate, what is the number of the 
Allied nations with whom we are jointly associated as a result of our 
relationship with the United Nations in Korea. 

I have understood there are 52. I want to make certain that I am 
correct, sir. 

Secretary Acurson. You mean the number of nations who have 
troops in Korea ? 

Senator Carn. No, sir. 

The number of nations with whom we agreed to crush the aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

Secretary Acugson. This is the number of nations who voted—— 

Senator Carty. Those, I suppose, would be all the nations in the 
United Nations, except Russia and her satellites. 

Secretary Acneson. I will get the votes for you, and put them in the 
record; but I haven’t got the number of people who voted for each 
one of these resolutions, here. 

Senator Carn. I think we will probably come to agree, sir, that the 
number is something over 50, all of whom said it is necessary that we 
join together in defeating the aggressor in Korea. 

Of these fifty-odd nations, Mr. Secretary, can you tell us how many 
nations have contributed ground forces to the war in Korea? 

Secretary Acueson. That is also in the record, Senator. 

Senator Cary. My latest information in the record came from April 
30, 1951, and there were 12 of the 50 governments who had contribu- 
ted any foot soldiers to Korea. 

Secretary Acueson. The last one, I believe, to contribue is Colom- 
bia. I don’t know whether those were included in the 12, or not. 

Senator Carn. They are not, sir. 

They are scheduled for delivery at some future date, I think it is 
only several weeks away, now. 


PRESENT ALLIES’ CONTRIBUTIONS 


Do you happen to know, Mr. Secretary, how many ground forces 
those 12 nations have collectively contributed to the war in Korea? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes; I do know. I can’t recall the number, 
except that it is in this record. 

Senator Cary. Would we agree, Mr. Secretary, that it approxi- 
mates 20,000 ? 

Secretary Acugeson. My present information is that it is around 
26,000; but I haven’t got the exact figures; that is, ground forces. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir; I am referring to ground forces. 

Now, in order to get, not hard-headed, but just as pressing as we can, 
may I ask you to give us your onlnion +t tktane always in terms of 


collective security—why India, just as one of many examples, has 
made no contribution to combat ground forces in Korea, after a 
year of war? 
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I ask that question without prejudice, because it happens that I 
voted for the wheat-to-India bill, 

Secretary Acueson. India has not, much to our regret, made a con- 
iribution. We were hoping that they would, but they have declined 
to do so. 

Senator Carn. In terms of collective security, Mr. Secretary, how 
do we go about, in working with our allies to get 

Secretary AcHrson. Excuse me. 

I should be fair to her. India made a contribution of a field ambu- 
lance unit. 

Senator Carn. I just asked the question concerning combat ground 
forces. 

Mr. Secretary, to use another example, do you think that Turkey 
and Greece are on a position to make a larger contribution of combat 
ground forces to Korea than they have committed thus far? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I should rather have the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff answer that. Both nations have troops. The question is— 
whether it is the wisest place to have them. 

Senator Cary. Will you tell us, Mr. Secretary, what actual plans 
are currently being worked on to secure larger combat ground force 
contributions from some countries, and contributions in combat ground 
forces from other free nations which have contributed nothing thus 
far after 12 months of war, or fighting in Korea ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; I cannot tell you that. I can say, 
as I have said before, that we have active negotiations going on with 
several nations which we hope will be successful. 

Senator Carn. The more information we can get, Mr. Secretary, 
the more able the Senate and the Congress will be to contribute to the 
effectiveness of the present war, and to possible future wars. That is 
the reason why I seek this information. 





NEGOTIATIONS FOR GREATER CONTRIBUTIONS 


May I ask, Mr. Secretary, whose responsibility is it, in the United 
States, to initiate requests for allied fighting contributions for Korea ? 

Secretary Acwerson. It is my responsibility to carry on the dis- 
cussions. 

The matter is taken up first, in the first instance, with the Defense 
Department, so that we can know what is required, of what nature, 
and then I have the responsibility for dealing with the foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Senator Carn. Well, I wanted to be clear about that. Up to date 
all of the military witnesses have said they needed more troops, from 
more countries, and they would accept any troops that they could get 
from anywhere. So I suppose they have made their wishes known to 
you, and that administratively it is your responsibility to make those 
wishes known to all of the fifty-odd nations with whom we are asso- 
ciated in the United Nations. 

May I ask this question, Mr. Secretary: General MacArthur testi- 
fied that he thought in a fitting way that any self-contained unit of 
battalion size, which approximates around a thousand men, would be 
most desired for use in Korea. 

Can you tell us which nations, if any nations, with whom we are 
associated, are not able to provide a self-contained battalion to the 
fighting in Korea? 
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And we are looking toward the future, Mr. Secretary. If this war 
broadens out, despite efforts to keep it contained within Korea, we 
are going to have to have more men from more places, and we are 
going to have to have them in an awful hurry. So that is why I asked 
that last question. 

Chairman Russetx. Your time has expired. You may answer the 
question. 

Secretary Acueson. The answer—I can’t tell you that. There . 
will be a good many, I presume. I don’t know. That is a military 
question. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Chairman Russet. Senator George? 


FULL PUBLICATION OF YALTA AGREEMENT 


Senator Grorce. Mr. Secretary, the Yalta agreement was made, 
I believe, in January or February, the early part of the year? 

Secretary Acuerson. I think it was in Pekcary 1945, Senator. 

Senator Grorce. February 1945. 

When did its terms become publicly known? There were reasons 
why it was not published immediately. When did its terms become 
yublic? 

Secretary AcuEson. I don’t know the answer to that question, sir. 

Senator Gzorer. You have not got that information? 

Secretary Acuxrson. I can find out but I just don’t happen to have 
it with me now. 


AWARENESS OF MAC ARTHUR’S VIEWS 


Senator Grorer. Mr. Secretary, in your contacts through the De- 
fense Establishment, Joint Chiefs or however they were made, with 
General MacArthur, were you ever in doubt about his position on 
highly important matters, as, for instance, the matters that have been 
discussed here? Did he make his position clearly known to you inso- 
far as they were political, within your Department? 

senate AcuEson. I am not quite sure what your question im- 
plies. 

Senator Grorex. I mean was there any question about his position, 
say, on Formosa, as an illustration, or any other—— 

Secretary Acurson. The question that I had most to do with Gen- 
eral MacArthur about was the Japanese Peace Treaty. Now, on that 
I had no doubt on his position at any time; it was very clear. 

Senator Groree. You had no doubt of his position at any time? 

Secretary Acnzgson. In regard to his position on Formosa, I think 
the first time I knew about any view of that sort was upon Mr. Dulles’ 
return from Japan. He brought me a copy of a memo which General 
MacArthur had sent to the Chiefs of Staff which was comprehen- 
sive. 

Senator Grorcr. That was before his speech prepared for the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars or subsequent ? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe it was before that. 

Senator Grorce. Before? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Grorcr. What I was trying to develop was that you under- 
stood and Washington understood his viewpoint, his position. He 
raised the question clearly, did he not, as to what he thought about 
how the war should be conducted in Korea ? 

Secretary Acueson. In regard to the war in Korea; yes, sir. I 
think he raised his point of view clearly. 

Senator Grorcr. And there was not any doubt about that. Run- 
ning through his communiques is often found the expression that 
this is a political or an international question on which we have re- 
ceived no information here. 

Therefore, I inquired of you yesterday if you would be good enough 
to enumerate those political directives that you sent after the United 
Nations forces were at or about. the thirty-eighth parallel after they 
had gotten out of the bridgehead into which our forces were very early 
pressed and back up to the thirty-eighth. You said they were in the 
record here. 

Secretary Acuegson. I said I thought they were, and I would look 
into it to find out. I haven’t had a chance. 

Senator George. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Acuerson. I don’t think there was any great difference 
between what you would call political directives and other directives 
on this matter. The one which was a political explanation by the 
President of what we were trying to do is in the famous message the 
President sent him on the 13th of January 1951. 

Senator Groree. That is in the record, I know. 

Secretary Acurson. That is in the record. I think—my own im- 
pression is that the points that General MacArthur refers to as po- 
litical questions are ones as to whether he should go across and bomb 
in Manchuria and that sort of thing; and I have never understood 
why he thought he hadn’t had direction. I thought he had the clearest 
possible directive. It is a difference of opinion. 

Senator Grorce. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russe.y. Senator Stennis. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russevt. Senator Flanders. 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russety. Senator Long. 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russety. Senator Smith. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Green. 


LIMITING THE QUESTIONING 


Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, these hearings have been going on 
for a long time now. We have heard at length the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chief of Army, 
Chief of Navy, Chief of Air Force, and now for day after day we have 
been hearing from the Secretary of State, morning and afternoon, 
including Saturday and a holiday. 

He has answered all these questions put to him fully and frankly and 
courteously, although sometimes I think there was provocation to do 
otherwise. 


83797—51—pt. 331 
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It doesn’t seem to me that this thing should go on indefinitely. The 
Secretary of State has other crucial duties to perform, the Senators 
have other duties to perform and are members of other committees 
that are meeting; and there is no end to this in sight, so far as I 

can see. 

I think that we ought to plan somehow not to allow it to go on inter- 
minably. Each member, 26 in all, of these two committees, has an 
opportunity to question the witnesses, each witness, and when he is 
through with one round, to begin on a second round, and we are now in 
the middle of the third round. 

Chairman Russet. The Senator is in error. This is the fourth 
round. 

Senator Green. As a slight statement of my feelings in the matter 
and a slight help to ending this thing some time. 1 repeat what I 
said yesterday, I am not going to ask this witness any further ques- 
tions. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Hickenlooper. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH OTHER NATIONS ON RECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it a fact that the State 
Department and the policy of this Government in the fall of 1949 and 
running into January of 1950 was pointed toward the eventual recog- 
nition of Communist China? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think so, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Britain recognized China in, I believe, 
early January, the 6th, I think. 

Secretary AcuEson. That is approximately right. 

Senator Hickrentoorer. Well, I think that is ‘the date, January 6, 
1950, at least at that time. 

Did this Government approve—by “approval” I know we have no 
legal right to approve or disapprove what another sovereign govern- 
ment does—but did we express to the British the general sentiment 
that so far as we were concerned it was all right with us if they reeog- 
nized Red China, or did we tell them that we interposed no objections 
or arguments against it ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; we interposed a good many argu- 
ments against it. 

Senator Hickentoorer. And will you state for the record here what 
was our position at that time with regard to the recognition of Red 
China? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, as nearly as I can recall these discus- 
sions we were opposed to anybody recognizing the Chinese Communist 
government. We expressed our views on this to the British and to 
the French and to the Indian Government and to others who were 
thinking of doing it. 

We pointed out that the Chinese Communists were denying that 
they were going to assume any of the international obligations of 
China. They claimed that they had no obligations whatever from 
any prior regimes. They were not undertaking any of the ordinary 
obligations of the state under international law. They were impris- 
oning our people and seizmg our property and violating their treaties 
with us and various other things which escape my mind now, but there 
was a considerable list of reasons that we had why these people should 
not be recognized. 
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Senator Hicken.oorrr. Had you finished ? 

Secretary Acugrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. We had as a matter of fact been holding 
meetings with the British, the French, and the Belgians, India, and 
a number of countries during the fall of 1949, had we not, in which 
the matter of the recognition Yof Red China was the subject ‘of discus: 
sion ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. There may have been meetings. ‘There was a 
very active correspondence on the subject and undoubtedly there were 
meetings either with their Ambassadors or with our 4 Ambassadors. 

Senator Hicken oorer. Well, I will not attempt to bring up the 
issue of quoting from executive hearings, but I would refer you, Mr. 
Secretary, to your testimony of January y 10, 1950, before the Foreign 
Relations Committee when this matter was rather exhaustively dis- 
cussed at that time. 

Senator Green. Excuse me. Isn't this open to the same objection 
you made to Senator McMahon’s quotations as to—— 

Chairman Russetx. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Hickennoorer. Yes, I yield: I did not make any such 
objection, 

Senator Green. What did you call it 4 

Senator Brewster. The objection was not sustained. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I did not object to Senator McMahon read- 
ing from the record. I did not take part in that. I think Senator 
Lodge raised some objection or raised the issue, but I did not. 

Senator Green. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Hickrenwtoorer. I said that I am not going to read from 
this. I am not going to. 

I want to join with the sentiment expressed by Senator George on 
yesterday when he called attention to the fact that there was at that 
time very serious concern over here on the hill with the fear that we 
were moving rapidly to the recognition of Red China. 


CONSIDERATION OF EVENTUAL RECOGNITION 


I have read this testimony; I think, perhaps, without putting the 
testimony in the public record or in the record, that it might not be 
proper for me to conclude at this moment as to the purport of or as 
to my understanding or impressions as to how rapidly or slowly we 
we were going down this road toward recognition of Red China; but 
we did—ihis is a question—did we not, ser iously and repeatedly con- 
sult with other nations on this score, and it was a matter of serious 
consideration in the State Department for a matter of several months? 
Is that true ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I have pointed out that we did discuss 
this matter with several nations. I have no objection to your putting 
Whatever remarks of mine the committee wishes to put out of any 
executive hearings, in any record you wish to put it. 

I recall meeting with the committee on that occasion, and I think 
probably on some ‘others; and I think the British had just recognized, 
the Indians had done it before, and, as I recall it, I was asked, as you 
have asked me today, about discussions with the British, and I told 
about those discussions, and I tried to tell you about the arguments 
which we had advanced to the British against doing this. 
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I think there were several occasions on which the committee ex- 
pressed worry that we were going to go out and recognize these peo- 
ple; and I assured the committee that we were not going to do that, 
and in order to allay your fears as far as possible, I said nothing will 
be done without the fullest consultation with the committee, and that 
is my recollection. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Yes, I think that is—— 

Secretary Acnzson. However, you have the transcript and I don’t 
have the transcript. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I do not want to ask you as to specific 
answers without your reviewing your exact statements at that time. 
I do not want to try to put you in that position; but I will ask you 
this question as to whether or not the State Department was con- 
sidering that it might be proper and advisable for us to recognize 
Red China, providing Red China would take a favorable position on 
recognizing their foreign obligations? In other words, had they 
taken a favorable position on recognizing their foreign obligations, 
was it not the policy of the State Department that that might warrant 
us in recognizing Red China? 

Secretary AcuEson. I have no such recollection, Senator Hicken- 
looper. My recollection is that I was pointing out that they had not 
recognized any of their obligations. In fact, they repudiated them, 
and that this was one of the reasons which we were giving the British 
and others why it was quite wrong. 


POSSIBLE VETO ON ADMISSION OF RED CHINA IN UN 


Senator HickenLoorer. With regard to the United Nations and 
the admission or the question of the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations, have you not heretofore taken the positive position 
or stated that it was our position that that question was a procedural 
question and not a matter subject to the veto / 

Secretary Acurson. I think that what you say is substantially 
correct. I have taken that—I mean I made that response in hear- 
ings before your committee, where I was repeatedly asked why don’t 
we veto this, and I tried to point out to your committee, as I have 
to these joint committees, in the first place, that any veto at all applied 
only to the Security Council and not in the other 45 agencies, and 
therefore you had to take a position which would carry the majority 
with you. 

I think I tried to point out to your committee that we were voting 
against this thing. 

Now, the question was whether that vote constituted a block. That 
is what a veto means. And the view of our legal people was that 
you would lose in that argument—that it wasn’t that. 

I now say I understand perfectly well there are other views on 
that point, and that the way to resolve that is by the decision of the 
World Court. 

Senator Hickenioorer. Yes; I understand. We have been over 
that several times. It wasn’t exactly that information that I was 
approaching. : 

Have not our representatives, at least in the United Nations, publicly 
stated that we would not attempt to use the device of the veto, that 
we would, in fact, consider the question of recognition as a procedural 
matter 
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Secretary AcnEson. I can’t answer that, but I can find out for you. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, it runs in my mind that I have seen 
it in the public press. Have we taken that position and notified the 
other countries of the United Nations in discussions of the question 
of admission of Red China, that we would take the position that it is a 
procedural matter and we would not attempt to sustain the veto 
theory ? 

Secretary Acueson. I have said that in your committee, and I 
think I said it in answer to a question of the press conference—that 
that was the opinion of the Department. 

Senator HickeNn Loorer. But the point—— 

Secretary Acngson. I said here several times we would favor get- 
ting an authoritative legal decision on that from the World Court. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes; that is true, Mr. Secretary. But so 
far as my own memory is concerned, this is the first occasion when 
the question of going to the World Court has ever been suggested, 
that is, as the attitude of the State Department. 

I have understood that it has been the Department’s position that 
we would consider this a procedural matter; if we were defeated, that 
was the end of it; we would not attempt to raise the veto issue. 


RED CHINESE COMPARED TO RUSSIANS IN 1917 


So far as the Government of Red China is concerned, or the gov- 
erning authorities, I think you at one time drew an analogy between 
the Bolshevik government of 1917 in Russia and the Red Chinese 
authorities in China. That is to the effect that the Red Chinese are 
taking the same position as the Bolsheviks did in Russia in 1917— 
that they were not in fact the successor to the Czar’s government; 
they are completely a new government and that they were not the 
successors to the old government; and that the Red Chinese are taking 
that same position—that they are not the successors to the Nationalist 
Government of the Republic of China. 

Now, if that is the case 

Secretary AcneEson. That is correct. I think I said that in con- 
nection with this very matter of repudiating international obligations. 

Senator Hicken oorrr. That is right. 

Secretary Acureson. Which were assumed by somebody else whose 
responsibilities they did not undertake to discharge. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. But now if they do not consider them- 
selves the successors to the former Government of China, wouldn’t that 
change their legal position so far as admission is concerned? I mean 
wouldn't that raise the question that it is a totally different situation, 
and that the admission of their representatives would not be a pro- 
cedural matter ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I think that I pointed out that both 
the Bolshevik Government and this Chinese Red Government tried 
to work this thing both ways. They say they are not the successors 
of the other government so far as any obligations are concerned, but 
that they do succeed to all the rights that the other government had. 

Senator Hicxentoorrr. Yes; I think you pointed that out. 

Secretary Acueson. I pointed out that I thought it was an out- 
rageous position to take. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. It would seem to me that taking that posi- 
tion would put them in a different legal situation—that is, their factual 
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situation—in connection with the admission of their representatives 
to the UN. 


STATE DEPARTMENT POSITION ON SENATOR’S VISIT TO FORMOSA 


Senator Smith of New Jersey went to Korea and Formosa shortly 
before that period of time—that is, in the late fall and early winter 
of 1949. When Senator Smith was in Formosa I believe that he asked 
the advice of the State Department as to going to Formosa. The 
State Department 

Secretary Acneson. I don’t think you meant to say that. You said 
when he was in Formosa he asked about advice about going to Formosa. 

Senator Hickentoorer. When he was in Korea. I believe then 
he expressed to our diplomatic mission there that he desired to go 
to Formosa, and he asked the concurrence or the approval or some- 
thing of the State Department. Washington was contacted and the 
State Department came back and said they did not think he should 
go to Formosa. 

Now what would be the reason for that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Acugson. I think they advised him not to go; he said 
he did want to go; and then they helped him go. 

I may have the telegram here. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, I think you have stated the situation 
correctly. But I am asking as to why the State Department did not 
want him to go to Formosa. 

Secretary Acuerson. I think I have that information here in the 
telegram that was sent out. 

Senator HickenLoorer. How much time do you have, Mr. Chair- 
man ? 

Chairman Russeii. The Senator has about 8 minutes, if he desires 
§ minutes. 

Secretary Acneson. The information I have here is that this was 
in October 1949 and that Senator Smith informed the political ad- 
viser to General MacArthur in Tokyo that he had been invited by 
the chief of the Chinese mission in Japan to visit Formosa and he 
asked advice about it. 

A telegram went back expressing the opinion that any advantages 
which might accrue from Senator Smith’s visit because of his official 
relationships with American foreign policy might be outweighed by 
misinterpretation in the Far East and speculation would inevitably 
arise that his visit was connected with the status of Formosa and 
China internal politics. 

It went on to say that it was entirely up to Senator Smith whether 
he should go or not; that we would help him go if he wished to go. 

Senator Hicken.ooper. Are you finished ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 





AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD CHINA AFTER WORLD WAR ITI 


Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Secretary, beginning shortly after the 
surrender of Japan, the United States, over the entire period of time, 
was on a policy of reduced and reducing aid to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China. 
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Isn’t that true? Even to the point of establishing at one time for 
about 10 months an embargo on materials and matériel ? 

Secretary Acneson. The amount of material which was sent after 
the war was, I think, less than what was sent during the war. 

Senator Hicken oorer. And during that period of time Nationalist 
China became in fact successively weaker until the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment retired to Formosa. Is that a fair statement? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, it became weaker, I think, on account 
of its own acts, as I tried to point out in the statement I made last 
Monday; that, contrary to all advice it received, it undertook to do 
things which it did not have the physical capacity to do. 

It overextended itself, did not carry out the internal reforms which 
were necessary, and finally took on the task of fighting on so many 
extended fronts that it was not able to maintain itself. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Yes. And now Owen Lattimore, who spent 
considerable time in the Orient—in fact, practically all of his adult 
life—is quoted, according to a photostatic copy of a magazine or 
publication called the Sunday Compass—I don’t know anything about 
it—of July 17, 1949, right in that magazine he said [reading] : 

As a compromise, American policy took a course of relative inaction, but not 
complete inaction. As it became 


Secretary Acneson. I couldn’t understand. 

Senator Hicken oorer. He is referring to China— 

As a compromise, American policy took a course of relative inaction, but not 
complete inaction. As it became more and more obvious that Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Kuomintang were doomed, the conduct of American policy became in- 
creasingly delicate—— 

Secretary Acnrson. Became what? 

Senator HickeNwoorer (reading) : 

Increasingly delicate. The problem was how to allow them to fall without 
making it look as if the United States had pushed them. Such a policy never 
succeeds completely, and critics have done their best to make the public believe 
that the United States did push Chiang and the Kuomintang over the cliff. 

That is the close of that paragraph. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, don’t all the events that have happened since 
the close of the war show that American policy, foreign policy, di- 
rected toward China was to push the Nationalist Government over 
the cliff and not make it look like we had done it ? 

Secretary AcnEson. Absolutely, completely no. There is no vestige 
of truth in that accusation. 

Senator Hicxentoorrer. Well, there may not be, but the facts cer- 
tainly make a very impressive situation upon which such an argu- 
ment can be based, I submit. 

Secretary Acugson. I don’t agree with you in any way whatever. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Secretary, that even 
near the close of the war in Asia we began a policy of moving out of 
Asia and China the people who were qualified by experience over there 
to handle the situation, that we moved them out at various other places, 
even in the Far Eastern Division of the State Department, and put 
in people who were unfavorable to Chiang Kai-shek and the National- 
ist Government and who followed the corruptionist theory and who 
advanced that philosophy ? 

Secretary AcnEson, No, sir; that is not correct. 
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Senator Hickentoorer. I want to move in that last minute or two 
into another matter here, in regard to policy in Asia. 


MOSLEM COUNTRIES’ RELATIONS TO RUSSIA 


Do you know, Mr. Secretary, whether or not the Soviet Government 
has offered to Iraq within very recent days, if not hours, a 20-year 
nonaggression treaty in exchange for existing oil rights and some other 
concessions ¢ 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir; I do not know that. 

Senator HickeNioorer. Do you know whether or not Russia has 
made similar proposals to other Moslem countries in that area such 
as Iran, perhaps Turkey and some of those countries? 

Secretary AcHEsoN. There were very active proposals made by the 
Soviet Union to Iran some time ago, all of which were rejected by 
Tran. 

Senator Hicken oorer. Hasn't Iran been moving closer into that 
orbit in the last few months, and I saw on the ticker today that Iran 
has now barred foreign correspondents from the area of the oil region. 
I would like to ask you this question 

Secretary Acurson. Have you finished your question? Did you 
ask me a question ¢ 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. Yes. I am sorry that I put that other on 
the end of it. My question was, Hasn’t Iran been moving more and 
more into the Russian orbit in the last few months? 

Secretary AcHrson. No, sir; I do not think so. The difficulties in 
Iran are very acute and very serious indeed and may lead to very 
great trouble, but I do not think that the movement in Lran is directed 
toward the Soviet orbit. ; 

Senator HickENLoorer. How long ago—it slips my mind now; it 
seems to me it was a year perhaps, or a little longer—that the king 
of Iran was in this country / 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir; he visited here, I think, in 1950. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Isn’t it pretty well understood that he left 
this country in what might be termed high dudgeon because of what 
he thought were the consistent insults and inattention—that is, insults 
through inattention that he received from the State Department here? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir; that is quite untrue. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Do you know, for instance, of an alleged 
incident where Iran requested aid from the United States to get a 
reliable supply of newsprint for its one newspaper of largest circula- 
tion, which circulates largely in the army of Iran? 

Secretary Acurson. I believe I have no knowledge of that. 

Senator HickENLoorer. 1 have been told—and this is the reason 
I was asking the question—that such a request was made and that 
for a good many months not even a reply was given to their proposal. 
That and a number of other matters which they claimed to be very 
neglectful on the part of at least our Middle Eastern Division had not 
helped in the building of friendly relations between Iran and some 
of the Moslem states and ourselves, but if you have no knowledge of 
it, then I won’t pursue it further. 

Do you know whether there are nonaggression treaties or treaties 
of alliance now being considered and having been proffered by Russia 
to certain of the Moslem countries in the Middle East ? 
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Secretary Acugson. I do not know of that. 
Chairman Russet. Your time has expired, Senator Hickenlooper. 


ENDING THE QUESTIONING 


Gentlemen, not with the slightest intention of causing any member 
of the committee to withhold any question he might want to ask, but 
merely to assist me in performing my function of getting witnesses 
here on time, where the committee will not lose any time waiting for 
witnesses, I wondered if the Senators would mind indicating about 
the length of their testimony, whether I should have General Wede- 
meyer available for Saturday or whether we might be able to con- 
clude with the Secretary of State on tomorrow ? 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, it is my present intention, sub- 
ject to what might develop in the hearing at any time, to finish my 
questioning of the Secretary in another round of 30 minutes of 
questions. 

Senator Brewster. I couldn’t hear a word. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Morse merely advised that it was his 
present intention, subject to change due to developments in the testi- 
mony, to conclude his questions within another 30-minute period. 

Senator Grorce. My questions are ended, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Carn. My intention is comparable to that of the Senator 
from Oregon, sir. 

Chairman Russett. Do any other Senators care to estimate the 
time that they think they would require? 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. I think Senator Wiley suggested to me here 
a moment ago before he left that he had some more questions. I do 
not know how long. I haven’t the least idea. I think Senator Smith 
is to be back tomorrow. I think he went to New Jersey. 

Senator Grorcr. We will have some voting tomorrow afternoon on 
the floor on this appropriation bill. All the amendments were - 
proved en bloc, but subject to such objections or amendments as might 
be offered to any of them tomorrow, so they have all gone over for 
voting, and Senator Douglas is serving notice that he is proposing 
about 20 amendments, and there are 2 or 3 others. 

Senator Brinees. There will be 30 or 40 amendments probably to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Chairman Russeti. A good many record votes? 

Senator Grorcr. Yes; there will be several record votes. Senator 
Douglas said he was going to request record votes if he could get them 
on his amendments. 

Senator Brincrs. Senator Byrd has some, I have some, various other 
people have amendments. 

Chairman Russet. Well, we will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, and I might as well announce now that we will have a 
meeting of the committee on Saturday. 

Senator Grorar. We might be able to finish with the Secretary in 
the morning. 

Chairman Russeti. We will endeavor to. 

Chairman Conna.y. I think we should. The Secretary has been 
here a long tiresome time and I think we ought to finish with him in 
the morning, the morning session. 
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Chairman Russet. I should certainly hope to do that, but that is 
a matter that addresses itself to the discretion of Senators who have 
questions they might desire to propound. 

Secretary Acuxson. Mr. Chairman, before you recess the commit- 
tees, may I correct an answer which I made to Senator Cain on page 
5619 of the Record. When Senator Cain asked me whether copies of 
my cable of November 13 were made available to the Defense Depart- 
ment, I replied, “I do not believe so,” ' 

I had a check made at the Department and I find that five copies 
were made available to the Defense Department, one for the Secretary 
of Defense, one for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and one each for the Sec- 
retaries of the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy. 

Senator Carn. I thank you. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. What was that cable with reference to? 

Senator Cain. The hot-pursuit message. 

Chairman Russet... The committees now stand in recess until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 5:15 p. m. the hearing was adjourned to reconvene 
on Friday, June 8, 1951, at 10:12 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 8, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Unirep States SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:12 a. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations) , George, 
Green, McMahon, Sparkman, Wiley, Hickenlooper, Lodge, Brewster, 
cua (Texas), Hunt, Stennis, Long, Bridges, Saltonstall, Morse, 

ain. 

Also present: William H. Darden, clerk, Committee on Armed 
Services; Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge of the committee 
staff of the Armed Services Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, chief of 
staff, and Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Chairman Russetx. The committees will come to order. 

Senator McMahon? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Lodge? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Fulbright ? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russett. Senator Tobey? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Rvusseitu. Senator Sparkman? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russexx. Senator Gillette? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russe.x. Senator Brewster ? 

no response. ) 

hairman Russetx. The chairman ? 

The chairman passes. 

Senator Connally? 

(No response. ) 

hairman Russeiy. Senator Wiley? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Smith? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russexu. Senator Green ? 

(No response.) 
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Chairman Russevi. Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator HickenLoorer (having just entered the room). Here. 

Senator Carn. I thought as a junior I was going to float to the top 
of the list by default. Q 

Senator Hickentoorer. I just entered just now. I think someone 
else should have a chance to go on. I don’t have my questions ready. 
I say I just entered this thing last night. I had my 30 minutes last 
night. Iam not prepared to go on this morning. I did not anticipate 
that. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I want you to know that it is the 
first time I heard the Senator called on when he couldn’t answer. 

Chairman Russexy. I think he answered beautifully. Don’t be 
critical. 

Senator Stennis. I am not being critical. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Bridges? 

Senator Brewster. Before we proceed, had you made any state- 
ment about the program for the week end ¢ 

Chairman RussExu. I stated on yesterday we would have a session 
tomorrow, Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. What about this afternoon? 

Chairman Russety. Well, there is some doubt about being able to 
handle it this afternoon because of the fact that the appropriations 
bill is up, and I understand there are a number of amendments on 
which there will probably be a record vote, and it is very doubtful 
we will have one this afternoon. 

If we should get information which indicates that there will be 
lengthy debate on any of these amendments and no vote will be had, 
I thought we might sit this afternoon. I understand the prospects 
for that are rather dim. 


POSSIBLE RECALL OF THE WITNESS 


Senator Brewster. Yes. What about the possibility that if we 
conclude our questioning regarding the Secretary, that it might be 
possible to have him back later on after we have had these other 
witnesses ¢ 

Chairman Russeitv. The committees of course have the authority to 
recall any witness that they see fit, and I have advised every witness 
who has been before us up until now when they concluded that phase 
of their testimony that there was a likelihood or at least a possibility 
that the committee would recall them. 

Senator Brewster. That affects my own approach because I think 
both in justice to the Secretary, the committees, the Congress, and the 
country, that the more it should be abbreviated naturally it is desir- 
able for all concerned because every one is busy, and if there were 
time to study the whole record and perhaps pin point the things 
which are of major significance and importance, why I think it might 
be beneficial for all concerned. That I know affects my own ap- 
proach to the matter. 

Chairman Russet. I, of course, do not know what the attitude in 
the committees will be with respect to any specific witnesses, Senator 
Brewster. 

Senator Brewsrer. I had hoped that it might be possible to sus- 
pend on Saturday at least. We have been running a pretty heavy 
schedule. Have the committees taken any action on that ? 
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Chairman Russeit. The committees have taken no action on it and 
of course the majority of the committees have a right to vote against 
a Saturday session if they desire so. 

In the opinion of the Chair we should push along with these hear- 
ings with all possible vigor, allowing of course every Senator to ask 
any question that might appeal to him as being desirable to ask of 
any witness. 

Senator Brewster. You are very generous in that regard certainly. 

Chairman Russety. But we must recognize the fact that we have 
here two of the, I won’t say most important, but two of as important 
committees as there are in the Senate that have considerable legislation 
before them. I do not think that we could justify delaying these 
hearings. 

I want every Senator to have every right to ask questions, and as 
far as I am concerned, I shall see that he does have it, but I do think 
these committees should be willing to press along. If the majority 
of them, however, do not want to have a Saturday session, they have 
it wholly within their power to vote against it and the Chair will be 
guided by that vote. 

Senator Brewster. I would certainly hesitate to put myself in the 
category of the chairman and some of the other members, who have 
not only very important committees, but are very responsible for 
what is going on in appropriations and others. 

I know how the chairman is situated. 


POSSIBILITY OF “GETTING A DAY OFF” 


I had thought that if we could take an occasional day off, it would 
enable everybody to catch up, at least, with his homework, and maybe 
get a little ahead. 

We have been keeping up with this thing so constantly that it is 
pretty difficult, both on the individual members as well as on the wit- 
nesses and the committee. 

I talked to the Senator from Mississippi last night, and he rather 
shared the view that possibly a suspension on Saturday would be 
beneficial all around. 

I don’t know whether he is of that considered opinion today, or not. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I assumed that we were going to 
be through with Mr. Acheson, for one thing; and I didn’t know that 
the Chair had already announced the program of the committee. 

I wouldn’t disrupt any plans the Chair has made. I think it would 
be helpful to the members to get Saturday off. I know it would to 
me, but I wouldn’t just hold out. 

Chairman Russett. The Senator from Georgia is pretty well aware 
of the importance of home work, and I try to keep up with mine, and 
T have fallen sadly behind here in the last several weeks; so, I have 
worked until 8 or 9 o’clock in the evenings to try to keep current with 
it. 

However, I also think we have a responsibility to the Senate and 
to the country to push these hearings as vigorously as we possibly 
‘an, to a conclusion, in order that we can do our regular legislative 
work, and it is not confined to these two committees. 

Other committees of the Senate are being delayed by the fact that 
all of our energies and efforts are directed to these hearings. 
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_ The Senator from Maine well knows it is difficult to arrange a hear- 
ing of another committee on Saturday, particularly where the matter 
is only brought up on Friday; whereas these committee have followed 
the policy of sitting on Saturday. We have been in session on several 
Saturdays since these hearings commenced. 

But the majority of the committees can control the action of the 
committees. It is the considered judgment of the Chair that we 
ought to have a Saturday session. If the majority of the committees 
wish to vote otherwise, I hope they will feel free to do it. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.tu. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunr. I should like to discuss this situation from just 
another angle. 

ENDING THE HEARINGS 


The way things look at this time we are not going to finish up with 
this by the Fourth of July, and we expect, I hope, to take a few days 
at the Fourth of July. 

It would seem to me it would be perhaps a good procedure to have, 
if possible, a full meeting of the committees and see if we couldn't 
get unanimous consent to decide on a date at which these hearings 
would be terminated. 

I see no other way to end them. One witness will call for another 
and another witness will call for two more, and we will be on this 
thing all the rest of this session, if something doesn’t happen to 
bring an end to it. 

As I have been reading the record, it appears to me that about 8 
out of 10 questions are questions that have been previously asked 
and answered, seemingly in just the vain hope of finding something 
to tie to. 

I thing it is getting, frankly, Mr. Chairman, to be just a little 
ridiculous, and I believe the public is beginning to look at it from that 
angle. 

I think we should get together and decide on a date for bringing 
these hearings to a close. 

Senator Hicken.toorrer. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Apropos the remarks that the Senator from 
Wyoming has made, I think there have been repetitious questions 
asked, but I submit we have not gotten answers to some of the vital 
questions in which not only these committees are interested, but in 
which the public is interested. 

For instance, one of the most vital questions is what is our plan 
to implement our policy for peace in Korea, and that has not been 
answered. It has been repeatedly asked by any number of questions. 
The question has not been specifically answered. I do not know 
whether any other member of the committees knows it or not, but I 
do not know myself from the evidence we have received what the 
program of this Government is, or the United Nations is, to establish 
peace, to-coordinate Korea, and what are our objectives there, and it 
is just an indeterminate fighting there, and I think we can pursue that 
matter if there is a possibility of getting an answer to that. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, may I say and suggest that all we 
need to get that answer is to get a crystal ball, and then we can prob- 
ably get it. 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. I hope that the destinies of the United 
States and the United Nations and our people are not dependent upon 
a crystal ball. 

Senator Hunt. It depends upon the events of the future and the 
events that have occurred. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, may I make a parliamentary in- 
quiry, sir? 

Chairman Russet. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. For planning purposes, may I ask if my conclusion 
is correct that the Senator from Maine, before the procedural question 
was raised, was recognized in his own right for a round of questions? 

Chairman Russett. No, he was not; he raised a procedural question. 

Senator Bripers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak on the pro- 
cedural question. I like the Senator from Wyoming, as he knows, 
very much personally, and it has been a pleasure to be associated with 
him on the Armed Services Committee and to work with him; but I 
do not think he makes a fair statement when he says that this hearing 
is ridiculous in any way. 

It is never ridiculous when you are trying to get at, and your 
purpose is, to determine what is for the best interests of our country; 
what provides for the security of our country; and in view of our 
record in the past, or looking toward the future, like the Senator from 
Towa, I certainly hope that the future of our country is not going 
to be decided by looking into any crystal ball; and the only way I 


‘know of to judge the future or to forecast the future is based some- 


what upon the experiences of the past and, I think, that the funda- 
mental job of any administration, to be successful, or any group 
— any government, is to foresee the future or prepare for the 
uture 

It is the essence of good government, and I certainly think that we 
have every right to explore the past. to examine the present, and 
question about the future here. 

While I agree with the Senator from Wyoming if we can work out 
a date here when we can conclude, I do not think that because certain 
Senators have been repetitious in making their inquiries, there is 
any reason for holding the whole Senate procedure up to ridicule. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from Wyoming did 
not suggest a date, as I understand it. He just said that he wished to 
pick some date that was reasonable, and ask unanimous consent. I 
think he has a reasonable point. 

Senator Brivces. I agree with that point. The only thing I do 
not agree with him on is the characterization of the thing, and I do 
not like to differ with him—I do not like to do it with friends such as 
he and I are, but I do with him on that. 

I think that if we could work out some reasonable conclusion date, 
as I said, certainly I would agree to that. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Rvusset,. Senator Brewster? 

-Senator Brewster. I think that our objective was stated by the 
chairman when he asked unanimous consent for the procedure by these 
two committees which was, I think, to find out the truth about this 
situation; and that is the objective. 

I think the Senators should be reasonably satisfied that they have 
got a fair appraisal of the whole background of not only the Mac- 
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Arthur episode but our far eastern policy, and I would say that would 
be the date when we should terminate this. 

I certainly do not agree at all with the Senator from Wyoming 
that we have got very near to that as yet. 

I think we have heard General MacArthur, we have heard the 
Chiefs of Staff, we have heard the Secretary of State, but there are 
quite a lot of other people that they frankly indicate know about this. 

The Secretary, Mr. Acheson, has repeatedly referred to matters 
which he does not have immediate cognizance of; so it seems to me a 
little early to say when we are going to get through. 

Chairman Russexy. There is no motion before the committee. The 
Senator from Wyoming made a suggestion. While others would 
agree with him, I would say he discouraged me considerably when he 
said he saw no hope for bringing these hearings to a conclusion by 
the Fourth of July. I know the Senator won’t mind my making that 
statement. 

Well, it is the purpose of the Chair to hold a hearing on Saturday 
unless the majority of the members of the committees decide otherwise. 

Senator Witry. What was that, Mr. Chairman?: 

Chairman Russeuu. It is the purpose of the chairman to hold a 
meeting of the committees tomorrow, Saturday, unless a majority of 
the committees vote otherwise. That is what originated this whole 
discussion, Senator Wiley. 

Senator Brinces. Am I the next one, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russetz. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. DEAN G. ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE, AC- 
COMPANIED BY ADRIAN S. FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER—Resumed 


TELEGRAMS FROM AN AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN CHINA 
ABOUT CHINESE SITUATION, 1949 


Senator Brinces. Mr. Secretary, the other day we discussed a 
secret—or a telegram which you mentioned that had been received 
from China. I have in my possession two which I have held confiden- 
tial up to this time, which is the first I have mentioned them—two 
telegrams, one of which, I think, is perhaps a copy of the one which 
you referred to, which is unsigned, but was transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of State from [deleted }. 

I might say that these came to me as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate on Foreign Aid, which we have, which 
I was chairman of at one time, and Senator McCarran is now chair- 
man and I am a member. 

May I ask you if [deleted] is the community and is the chamber 
of commerce that is referred to in your telegram, to see if I have—— 

Secretary AcuEson. Senator, answering that question, I should like 
to say that after I was questioned about the telegram which you are 
referring to the State Department got in touch with the president of 
that chamber of commerce, who is at present in New York. We dis- 
cussed the matter with him and asked if he had any objection to our 
stating his name and the name of the city and the name of the consul 
involved. 

He said he thought that that would be a most dangerous and unde- 
sirable thing, and he hoped very much that we would not. He said 
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that there was a member of that chamber of commerce who is still in 
Communist China, and that he would have the gravest apprehensions 
for this man’s safety and the possibility of his return. 

He stressed the very vicious “hate America” campaign which is 
under way in Communist China, and said the “trumped-up charges of 
spying for this Government were very common.” ‘Therefore he plead 
with me not to identify the city in any way. 

I should like to add further that at the present time we have 30 
Americans who are being held in China and we are working with 
their companies, in some cases with religious organizations which they 
represent, to try and get them out. We are getting them out in two’s 
or three’s, but the situation is very dangerous and very delicate. 

If the committee requests me to answer that question, I shall answer 
it. I should ask that the censor delete the name, whatever comes out of 
my answer. 

Senator Bricrs. Mr. Secretary, I don’t want to embarrass any 
Americans over there, and if the use of [deleted] will embarrass 
them, I ask that that question be classified too so that it will not be 
released. 

But I would like to point out that the telegram that the Secretary of 
State referred to was in 1949, and it was from a community that the 
Communists had taken over in late *48; and, therefore, that it might be 
a prejudiced telegram when it was sent from a community that was 
already in the hands of the Communists. 

But I withdraw my mention of the name so not to identify it, and I 
either ask it be classified or strike the name from the record so it 
will not endanger anybody. 

Now I have another telegram to ask you about. It is of a similar 
nature from [deleted] which was signed by [deleted]. Am I dealing 
with the same thing? 

Secretary Acurson. I believe you are, sir. 

Senator Briners. Then I ask that be classified. I do not want to 
embarrass, not embarrass, but endanger any American. But I do 
think that we should have on the record, Mr. Chairman, the fact that 
the telegram which was in question and discussed was received in 
1949 and it did come from a community in China which the Chinese 
Communists took over in 1948, and reasonably I believe could be per- 
haps a forced expression or it might be a prejudiced expression. 

I ask that the name of the community and the names of the indi- 
viduals I mentioned be classified or deleted so not to endanger any- 
body. 

Chairman Russetx. I think that is a good suggestion. 

Secretary Acueson. Very, yes, sir. 

Senator Wizey. Is that conceded, that they did come from people 
who were Communists ? 

Senator Bringes. My point was that I think it could be on the record 
without mentioning the name of the city in any way or the names of 
individuals which would in any way endanger further individuals; 
the statement I made was that the telegram came in *49, and in late ’48 
the Communists took over the particular community, which I will not 
identify that the telegram was received from, so that the telegram 
might not be a free expression, might be prejudiced or might be per- 
haps a trifle forced. 

83797—51—pt. 3-32 
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Senator Witey. Thank you. 
Senator Brinces. But I want to be sure not to endanger anybody by 
the use of the name of the community or the individuals, 


ALLEGED STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR MUCCIO 


Mr. Secretary, the other day I asked you about John Muccio, the 
American Ambassador to Korea, and the statements which I had been 
informed that he made, and that was in the line of a letter by Hugh D. 
Scott, Jr., who is a Member of the House of Representatives, in which 
he said that he, Mr. Muccio, the American Auhemaann tried to con- 
vince him we were not fighting communism, and he also defended the 
arming of the North Koreans by the Russians. 

Now the Secretary as I recall it said in effect that he could not be- 
lieve those statements. Because of the matter, I again talked with 
Mr. Scott, Congressman Scott, and he said that Mr. Muccio, the 
American Ambassador’s statements were made to him in the presence 
of another Congressman, Henry J. Latham, of New York, and four or 
five other individuals. He also said that he had been told—-— 

Chairman Connatiy. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Senator Brivges. Certainly. 

Chairman Connat.ty. Is this the same man Scott who was chairman 
of the Republican National Committee at this time? 

Senator Brincrs. He was at one time. 

Chairman Connatiy. Was he working at that on his job as Con- 
gressman ¢ 

Senator Briers. I assume he was working at his job as Congress- 
man. But neither here nor there, Mr. Scott informs me that the state- 
ments were made in the presence of another Congressman, Henry J. 
Latham, and four or five other individuals at the time. 

Senator Witry. Date? What is the date of the communication ? 

Senator Bripces. The date of the first communication that I quoted 
from, I do not know the date when Scott talked with Mr. Muccio, but 
the date of his letter was October 4, 1950, and the date of his last 
communication to me was June 6, 1951, in addition to a personal 
talk I had with him. 

He said that this was also discussed on a television program which 
Senator Fulbright and he discussed matters on some 2 months ago. 

Now I am also informed that the same statement was made to a 
former or I think a present member of the State Department staff but 
who was a former official in that area who might be available to sub- 
stantiate that statement. 

What I was going to ask you, Mr. Secretary, was you expressed 
faith in your American Ambassador there. Here is a statement of one 
Congressman which he says is substantiated by another Congressman 
and four or five other people, and that similar statements were made 
to a member of your own staff whose name I have, and if it should 
be proven true, that these statements were made, whether you would 
dismiss Mr. Muccio for that remark? I mean if you were satisfied 
as we are satisfied that these statements are correct, that he made those 
while serving as American Ambassador? 

Secretary Acneson. Senator Bridges, after you brought that state- 
ment of Mr. Scott’s to my attention, or told me the substance of the 
statement, I expressed confidence, which I again express, in Ambas- 
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sador Muccio, who is one of our very finest men in the Department, and 
informed him of the substance of your question and he has replied in 
a very vigorous way, saying that ‘that is entirely incorrect and stat- 
ing exactly what the conversation was he had with the gentleman 
named; and I shall be very glad to send down to the Department and 
get the ‘telegram and introduce it into the record. 

Senator Brinees. I think we would like to have it. 


VERIFICATION OF ALLEGED STATEMENT 


It isn’t a question of Mr. Muccio saying one thing here, and you ap- 
parently express faith in him, and at least said you couldn’t believe it. 

I go back to Congressman Scott, with a verification of another Con- 
gressman and four or five witnesses, plus a statement which he is pur- 
ported to have made to a member of your own staff. 

I haven’t talked with him, and others who have talked with him 
have expressed it, and I certainly think it would be wise for the record 
to have such a statement as you care to put in, as you received from 
Mr. Muccio. 

My point is, and I don’t know Mr. Muccio, I haven’t met the gentle- 
man 

Secretary Acnerson. He isa very fine officer who served with General 
MacArthur, whom General MacArthur has said very fine things about ; 
who accompanied General MacArthur to the Wake Island confer- 
ence; who was decorated by the President for his gallantry; who has 
stuck with the Korean Government during the most dangerous of all 
of these campaigns, and encouraged them. 

I don’t think any person, either soldier or civilian, has put his life 
in more hazard than Ambassador Muccio, and he performed a great 
service in holding the South Korean Government together in the ‘days 
when they were being driven back and forth across Korea, encouraging 
them and putting heart in them to hold the fight against the Commu- 
nist attack. 

Senator Bringes. I am interested in what you say. 

My basis was upon the statement of a man whom I respect, and 
whose integrity has never been questioned, and who seems to have 
witnesses to back up what he says. 

So it comes down to Mr. Muccio’s statement and to one by Congress- 
man Scott and the Congressmen and the other witnesses who were 
present. But if this did come out here and you had an American 
Ambassador or an American representative of the Department who 
did express those thoughts, and you were convinced of it, he should be 
dismissed, shouldn’t he? 

Secretary Acueson. I haven’t got the thought in mind but if he was 
expressing thoughts which are unfair to the policy of the Government 
or disloyal or anything else, he should be; yes, sir. 

Senator Wizey. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Brinces. Yes. 

Senator Witry. What was the alleged statement? 

Senator Brinces. He was alleged to have said, and I quote: 


IMPLICATION OF ALLEGED STATEMENT 


You may be interested to know that our American Ambassador to Korea tried 
to convince me that we were not fighting communism. He also defended the 
arming of the North Koreans by the Russians. 
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Senator Wier. I didn’t hear. Defended what? 

Senator Brinces. Defended the arming of the North Koreans by 
the Russians. 

I talked with him after my conversation with the Secretary here and 
he said, and I quote from part of the letter, and I talked with him 
personally : 

Of course, Muccio’s statement to me was made in the presence of Representa- 
tive Henry J. Latham, of New York, and of four or five members of the Embassy 
staff. I have no doubt that Muccio discussed the controversy with Acheson 
when Muccio was in this country sometime ago. In fact, Senator Fulbright 
mentioned the matter on a television program with me about 2 months ago, and 
commented on the fact that Muccio had denied my charges. 

Then, without involving another member of the State Department 
staff, I will say that I understand that he made similar statements to 
this person, though I haven’t talked with the person and that is second- 
hand entirely coming to me. My only statement in direct reference 
comes from Mr. Scott. 

Senator Green. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 

Senator Brinces. Certainly. 

Senator Green. Is the objection to the fact that he said we were 
not fighting communism in Korea ? 

Senator Brivcrs. Yes, and the defense of the Russians arming the 
North Koreans. 

Senator Green. But the first statement was that we were not fight- 
ing communism ? 

Senator Brivees. Yes. 

Senator Green. Do any of us believe we are fighting communism 
there? Aren’t we fighting aggression? Isn’t the United Nations fight- 
ing aggression as distinguished from communism ¢ 

Senator Brinces. I think that we certainty are fighting commu- 
nism. 

Senator Green. The distinction has often 

Senator Brinvces. I certainly think that communism—Russian- 
dominated communism—is our enemy in this world. 

Senator Green. The distinction has often been confused and very 
regretfully—this confusion about whom we are fighting. The Gov- 
ernment has sometimes made the mistake, or representatives of the 
Government, that we are fighting communism. We are not fighting 
communism. We are fighting aggression. 

Senator Bringes. The Senator from Rhode Island is entitled to his 
opinion. I know we are resisting aggression, but I think we are fight- 
ing communism the world over, and communism is a world-wide 
conspiracy. 

If the Senator doesn’t think we are opposed to a world-wide con- 
spiracy of communism and that we are resisting that, he and I differ. 
He is entitled to his opinion, and I certainly am entitled to mine. 

Senator Green. And Mr. Muccio is entitled to his. 

Senator Brinees. I am not saying, Senator Green, that the Ameri- 
can Ambassador said that. I said I have been informed by people in 
whom I have confidence that he did say that, and I have no reason to 
believe but that they are telling me the truth. If he did say that, 
I say he is not—regardless of perhaps his future action—that he is 
not a fit person to represent America and certainly is saying things out 
of line with the policy for which certainly General MacArthur and 
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other people have paid the penalty of dismissal when they have just 
stepped a little out of line in differing, not on sympathy with com- 
munism, but on the method of fighting communism. 

Senator GreeN. My point isn’t whether he said it or not, but if he 
did say it, it is quite conceivable that he gave a different meaning to 
the word “communism” than what you do; because that mistake is 
often made by people in high position like yourself. 

Senator Bripces. There is no mistake about me on that. I think 
communism is a world-wide conspiracy and I am against Commu- 
nists wherever they appear, whether they appear in this country or 
whether they appear in China or Russia or p -oland or wherever they 
appear. 

Senator Green. Certainly. You are against sin, but in Korea we 
are not fighting sin; we are not fighting communism; we are fighting 
aggression. 

Senator Brioces. That is a very close distinction. If the Senator 

‘an content himself and satisfy himself that we are not fighting 
communism, but we are fighting aggression, and distinguish between 
the two; if he can be well satisfied and his New England conscience, 
which I know so well, can justify that, why I just beg to differ with 
him. 

Senator Witry. What sin are you talking about? 


POSSIBLE USE OF VETO TO PREVENT THE SEATING OF RED CHINA IN UN 


Senator Bripvges. Mr. Secretary, you have at various times here been 
questioned about the seating of China, Communist China and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, in the United Nations and you have said 
Eeeaeai that we had opposed their seating in the past and we would 
continue to oppose it. 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 

Senator Brinees. Now, there is just one point. General Marshall 
in testifying here said that he would go so far as to use the veto to 
block it. You have always carefully refrained from going that far. 

You have said we have opposed it, we will continue to oppose it; 
but you have not, I think, expressed yourself on that. 

I know that from other remarks that you have made from time 
to time that you feel it is a procedural matter, and that the veto could 
not be used. 

Now, from a practical point of view, and ifiasmuch as the distin- 
guished Secretary of Defense has made the statement that it should 
be used, don’t you think—or would you care to comment on that. 

I personally feel that if Russia has used the veto, as they have, all 
over the lot, that we should be justified in using the veto to stop or to 
go to any length to stop the seating of C ommunist C hina, and I would 
like to have an expression that. 

I know you have covered other angles to it, but on that particular 
thing I would like to have your expression. 

Sec retary AcnuEson. I have covered this angle several times when 
you were not here, Senator. I will be glad to cover it again. 

Senator Bringes. I wish you would, on the veto thing. 

Secretary AcnEson. W hat I have said before I shall not repeat at 
great length. On this particuular subject, I pointed out that the ques- 
tion of whether a vote of a permanent member in itself blocks the 
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seating of representatives of a member state, arise only in the Security 
Council, and that we would vote against it. 

Whether that operates to be a veto is a matter which is in dispute. I 
have said we uaa vote against it. 

The only way to settle that dispute is to take it to the World Court, 
and I have said that we would be in favor of that. 

I pointed out that this only arises in case you are in a minority of 
four or less. If you are in a minority of four or less on the question 
of whether they should be seated, you would be in a minority of four 


or less if there was a vote in the Security Council, as to whether your - 


vote constituted a veto. 

Therefore, the only place where you could get a decision on this, 
which is authoritative, is in the World Court, and we would be in 
favor of that. 

Senator Brinces. So that, if after the vote in the Security Council, 
if our vote against the seating was challenged as a veto, then you would 
appeal the case or take it to the International Court for determination ? 

Secretary Acueson. Either before or after, whichever seemed to be 
the best procedure. 

Senator Brincrs. Yes. 

Do you think that it would be respected if we had a decision from 
that Court? 

Secretary Acuxson. Yes, sir; I think the World Court’s decisions 
would be respected. 

Senator Brinces. Do you think it would be by Russia ? 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brincres. You do? 

Secretary Acurson. It would have to be; the other nations would 
respect it. 


PARTICIPATION OF SOVIET UNION IN JAPANESE AFFAIRS 


Senator Bringes. I see, in looking over some old reports and news- 
paper clippings, and I have gathered that you once testified that you 
favored a liberal government in Japan, a government in which the 
Soviet Union would have a part. Is that true? 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t place what you are talking about, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Brinegrs. I mean, in discussing once a liberal government 
in Japan, you referred to a government, a liberal government, in 
which—or it is reported that you favored a government in which—the 
Soviet Union would have a part, I assume, as a result of setting up— 
following the outcome of the Pacific war. I mean that was a report. 

I just want to know if you recall any such thing. 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t recall any such thing; and I don’t 
understand what you would mean by the Soviet Union having a part 
in the government of Japan. The Soviet Union was one of the nations 
which received the surrender, and General MacArthur was the supreme 
commander, and General Ridgeway is now, representing all the pow- 
ers. 

There were set up, by Mr. Byrnes, at the time of the Moscow con- 
ference at the end of 1945, two institutions which had to do with the 
military occupation government of Japan. 
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One was the Far East Commission, which had certain powers. That 
was made up, I believe, first of 10 nations and perhaps now of more 
than that, of which the Soviet Union is one. 

There is an allied council in Japan, which was set up at the same 
time as these Moscow agreements, on which the Soviet Union has a 
representative. That council has never functioned because of obstruc- 
tions which the Soviet Union has imported into its procedures. 

I do not know what else you could be referring to. 

Senator Briners. Perhaps that is the reference made. 


DOCUMENTS FROM HURLEY HEARINGS, 1945 


Mr. Secretary, when the so-called China white paper was. issued— 
why were the 12 documents which former Ambassador Patrick J. 
Hurley had referred to when he testified before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in December 1945—why were they not included 
in the China White Paper? Because you certainly included very 
generously from other documents in the whole case. 

Secretary AcuEson. I do not carry in my mind what those papers 
were, or whether they were or were not included. 

If you will give me the place where General Hurley referred to the 
documents I will identify them, find out whether they are in the white 
paper, and if they are not there, why they were not there. 

Senator Briners. This hearing occurred in December of 1945 when 
Mr. Hurley came back and testified before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee at that time. 

Secretary Acurson. I will have that looked up and supplied for 
you. 

Senator Brineres. Thank you, sir. 

Are you aware of the fact, or do you consider it significant in the 
publication of the China white paper, that your statement of January 
12, 1940, and your introduction to the China white paper which at- 
tacked the Nationalist government of China provided Vishinsky with 
material for his intemperate attack upon China and upon the United 
States in the UN? Do you think that the introduction to the China 
white paper and your statement of January 12, 1950, looking back on 
it, were unwise because of the basis it provided for Vishinsky for 
making his very violent and intemperate attack ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir. I think that what was said in there 
was correct. That can always be used by hostile propagandists. 


ORDER OF QUESTIONING 


Chairman Russet. Gentlemen, when the committee convened this 
morning at 10 o’clock, there were not a great many members present 
and I called the name of a number of the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to reach a Senator to examine the witness. If 
it is the pleasure of the committee that I revert to the regular order as 
if all members have been present, I shall do so. ® Otherwise the order 
of questioning will be somewhat involved. 

I am perfectly willing to take it either way. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I think there 
were only two of us here at the time—— 
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Chairman Russe.ty. The Senator from Washington was present. 


Senator Hickenvoorerr. I said there were two of us here. 
Chairman Russe.i. Yes. ‘ 
Senator HickenLoorer. And it was just at 10 o’clock, I think there 


would be less confusion if the Chair reverted to the regular order. 
Chairman Russevi. Without objection the Chair will so do. 
Senator Connally ? j 
Senator Brewster. I may only point out my elimination from the 
questioning. I can’t be here tomorrow. { 
Chairman Russexu. It will defer the questions of the Senator from 


Maine. I called on the Senator from Maine this morning. f 
Senator Brewster. Did you? 
Chairman Russeiu. Yes. ( 


Senator Brewster. Well, when I came in here the room was in 
complete confusion. It did not look to me as though there had been a 





( 
question. I thought I was here at the opening and raised by procedural 
question. iat 

Chairman Russeww. I did not think there had been too much con- 
fusion. There were present Senators 

Senator Carn. The room, sir, was in complete order. You were 
calling names. | 

Chairman Russeiu. There was no confusion. : 

Senator Carn. You were calling names with clarity. 

Senator Wiiey. You were calling names? I haven’t heard any 
name calling. ‘ 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Connally. 


ADMISSION OF GERMAN SCIENTISTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


Chairman Connatiy. Well, I do not think I care to ask the Secre- 
tary but one question. Senator Hickenlooper the other day raised a 
question that the Russians got all the German scientists and we did 
not get Any, something to that effect. I have a letter here from S. A. 
Goudsmit, senior scientist, Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

I do not know what that Brookhaven Laboratory is, but he sets 
forth in here a general statement about the matter which arose during 
the testimony of General Vandenberg. I think Senator Hickenlooper 
brought it out, and so I would like to put that in the record. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, Mr. Chairman, I know Dr. Goud- 
smit. I have no personal objection to it whatsoever. I question the 
propriety of taking somebody’s letter as testimony. 


Chairman Connatiy. I will submit it to you. ' 
Senator Hicken.oorer. I say I raise the a of propriety of 
taking a simple letter. Dr. Goudsmit is available for testimony. | 


Chairman Connatry. Well, I will withhold it at present but I shall 
certainly want to get it in the record. 
Senator Hicken.oorer. I do not think I shall enter formal objec- 
tion to putting it in the record. I merely raise the question. Here 
is unsworn testimony allegedly of Dr. Goudsmit not subject to | 
examination. 
Chairman Russet. The question of propriety is one that addresses 
itself to the member of the committee which is offering the matter. 
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We have offered any number of newspaper articles, letters, other 
printed material of one kind or another, Senate floor speeches and 
otherwise have gone into the record without the person offering them 
having been sworn. 

Senator HickenLoorer. At that point, Mr. Chairman, may I sug- 
gest as far as I recall every document of that kind has been offered 
in connection with the examination of a witness, in connection with 
his testimony, so that there can be examination on the statements in 
the document issued. 

Now Dr. Goudsmit, if in connection with the examination of General 
Vandenberg Dr. Goudsmit’s assertions in his letter could be presented 
to General Vandenberg for instance for his comments, that is a 
diffrent thing. 

Chairman Russet. Senator, we have not followed the rules of pro- 
cedure in a court in these hearings. We have put a great deal of 
matter in this record so that at one time or another I do not know 
just how many exhibits we do have, but they cover just about as wide 
a range of statements as can possibly be conceived of. 

I am not ruling on this question. I am perfectly willing for the 
committee to settle it, but I might say it would set no precedent to 
put it in the record because we have offered a great deal of matter 
for the record at one time or another. 

Chairman Connatiy. Senator Bridges of New Hampshire this 
morning quoted a telegram from Mr. Scott and made a whole lot of 
statements and introduced it in the record. I do not see why that 
is so sacred and this is not. 

It is just an explanation that we tried to get these German scientists 
and did get a lot of them but that most of them were not suited for 
our tasks. Russia did not get many of them either. Of course if 
Senator Hickenlooper wants to testify about this matter and did 
testify and does not want any answer to his testimony, I shan’t press 
it at this time. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Well now, Mr. Chairman, such statements 
as that are wholly unwarranted. I did not testify about the matter. 
I asked General Vandenberg, who was a member of this particular 
defense group at that time, about the circumstances surrounding the 
attempt to get in certain German scientists. 

At that time he admitted and he so stated that we had received some 
in this country. It was about the others that we were asking. Now 
I don’t care. 

Chairman Russeni. Gentlemen, the Chair expressed the wish that 
we may avoid clashes of this character. I do not think it will add 
to the record, and certainly does not lead to any conclusion, even 
though it is in the time of the Senator from Texas. 

The Senator from Texas will proceed. 

Chairman Connatxy. Is this excluded ? 

Chairman Russexy. No; it is not. 

I stated that the Senator could read it if he cares to, or offer it for 
the record, if he saw fit. 

Chairman Conna.y. I will read it, and take up my time. 

Chairman Russe. It does. 
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LETTER FROM §S. A. GOUDSMIT ON GERMAN SCIENTISTS 


Chairman ConNALLY (reading) : 


The Honorable Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senator 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


This is headed: “78 Benson Avenue, Sayville, N. Y.” [Continues 
reading : | 


Dear SENATOR CONNALLY; From newspaper accounts, I gather that the problem 
of imported German scientists arose during the testimony-of General Vandenberg. 
You may be interested in the following facts which do not support the impression 
created by Senator Hickenlooper’s questions on this subject. 

It is well known and has been reported in many newspaper and magazine 
articles that the foremost German rocket experts are now working for us. In 
other technical fields, England and the United States managed to get the key- 
men, while some are working for France. Only a small number of technical 
men of importance were rounded up by Russia, and it is not at all certain that 
these were put to work effectively in the framework of Russian technological 
development. However, Russia may had a greater need for the more routine 
type of technician and engineer of which there are many in Germany. On the 
whole, however, it must be stressed that German technology and, much more so, 
German science, had declined considerably under the stifling influence of nazism 
on education. There were no German scientists, and only few engineers, from 
whom we could learn something new. 

Shortly after the war, lists were prepared of names and qualifications of Ger- 
man scientists who might be available for industrial or academic work over here. 
The demand for these men turned out to be very small, even though transporta- 
tion for their families was provided by the Armed Forces and was not charged 
to the prospective employer. A number of scientists found their way to the 
United States of America under these arrangements but through personal rec- 
ommendations rather than as a result of the lists which had been prepared. 
Never did I hear of any obstruction against bringing these men here either from 
the State Department or any other Government agencies or officials. If the 
plan were not more successful, it was because the qualifications of the Ger- 
man scientists were, on the whole, far below our requirements, with only few 
exceptions. A number of technical men were brought here by the Armed Iorces 
and put to work in their laboratories. It was hoped that eventually most of 
them would be absorbed by private industry and the universities, but I believe 
that this, too, has not worked out as expected. 

I was the scientific chief of a small group that investigated the German A-bomb 
project. As early as the fall.of Strasbourg, in November 1944, we had col- 
lected enough information to report that the Germans were hopelessly behind 
in their A-bomb work and were even on the wrong track. Although some of 
the world’s greatest scientists were working on it, the totalitarian atmosphere 
was not conducive to advances in such a difficult field of science. Their incred- 
ible lack of progress was a great surprise to their colleagues in the Allied coun- 
tries. There was absolutely nothing in this field which we could learn from 
them, except how controls can kill science ina short time. I testified about this 
lack of success by the Germans in December 1945 before the Senate Committee 
on Atomic Energy. Senator Hickenlooper was present at that time. Under 
separate cover, I send you a copy of a book describing the investigation of the 
German A-bomb project. 

I sincerely hope that the information contained in this letter will be of some 
interest to you. More precise details can certainly be obtained from the military 
authorities in charge of “operation paper clip” which was originally organized 
to bring German scientists here and may still be active. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. A. GotpsMIt, 
Senior Scientist, Brookhaven National Laboratory. 


I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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COMMENT ON LETTER ON GERMAN SCIENTISTS 


Senator Hicken toorrr. If the Senator has some time, would the 
Senator yield to me for a comment ? 

Chairman Connatuy. Yes; I yield. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I said I had known Dr. Goudsmit, and I 
have great respect for his abilities. I recall his testimony about the 
lack of material progress of the atomic enterprise in Germany, and 
the reasons for it. 

He gave them very clearly, and why we made progress and why 
they didn’t. 

I didn’t mention the atomic matter in connection with my exami- 
nation of General Vandenberg. It was not that subject matter at 
all. It was in connection with certain other known scientific ad- 
vancements where the Germans had exceeded us, and were superior 
to us, at the end of the war, fields which we had scarcely touched. 

That was the field into which I was inquiring 

We had some German scientists over here, I was aware of that, but 
there were others, I am quite convinced, that were trying to get over 
here to help us in certain fields where we were really pioneering, and 
where the Germans had made considerable progress; and I was 
merely inquiring into the details. 

I went into certain allegations and asked General Vandenberg 
whether certain allegations were true, and he said his memory was 
faulty on that, he didn’t recall. He recalled some meetings but he 
couldn’t recall the details. 

I mentioned no names and I went no further on that examination; 
but it had nothing to do whatsoever with the progress of atomic 
science in Germany. 

Again, I say, I have great respect for Dr. Goudsmit’s ability and 
for his knowledge. He had a very interesting job in i) vestigating the 
progress of atomic science in Germany in 1944 and 1945. 

Chairman Connatty. Have you respect for his integrity ? 

Senator Hicxentoorer. Certainly I have; but his letter, I don’t 
think, touches the subject matter at all that I was interrogating Gen- 
eral Vandenberg about. 

Thank you, Senator, for yielding to me. 

Chairman Conwatuy. Giad to do it. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Ruvsseti. Senator Saltonstall? Senator Saltonstall 
was just called out to attend a meeting of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Senator Johnson ? 

Senator Jounson. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Morse ? 


WISDOM OF OFFICIAL TRAVEL BY HIGH OFFICIALS 


Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, during the course of these hearings 
you and other witnesses have been asked by some Senators as to 
whether or not you and they have been in Korea or in Formosa or in 
Japan since V f day or since the beginning of the Korean War, and 
you, like some of the other w itnesses, have replied that you have not 
been. 
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Do you place any particular significance on the fact that neither 
you nor General Marshall—possibly some of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—have been in Japan or Korea or Formosa, from the standpoint 
of any implication that your failure in not being in Asia places you 
in a position not to be fully advised as to our needs and problems and 
operations in Asia? 

Secretary Acneson. No, sir; I think there is no significance to 
that. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that your advisers in 
Asia have kept you fully informed in regard to facts and circum- 
stances and information which are needed by the State Department 
in reaching judgements in respect to the formulation of policy? 

Secretary AcHeson. I think that is true, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you agree with me that if we should ever adopt 
the standards or the criteria of service that a Secretary of State or a 
Secretary of Defense or anyone else in high position in this Govern- 
ment, who is charged with the responsibility of development of our 
foreign and military policy, should keep himself in position of becom- 
ing a world traveler to the scene of every international problem before 
he formulates or participates in the formulation of a governmental 
policy in respect to that problem, that he would very soon dissipate 
his energies and not be in a very good position to carry out his duty? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. I think that is true; and it is also 
true that since the war there has been a very great additional burden 
on secretaries of state to go to various parts of the world for con- 
ferences. 

Since the war the practice of having personal conferences involving 
the Secretary of State has grown very much. I think in Mr. Byrnes’ 
book he points out the number of days that he was Secretary of State 
and the number of days that he was outside of the United States dur- 
ing that time attending conferences, which was a very large propor- 
tion of it, and pointed out the burden and difficulty that that imposes. 

I myself have spent a very considerable part of the time since I 
have been in office attending these meetings, either the Council of 
Foreign Ministers or the meeting of the three ministers or the North 
Atlantic Treaty, on matters of that sort. It creates a great problem. 

In the old days there used to be commissions which were appointed 
to represent the President or the Secretary. 

Senator Morse. I would like to say for the record also, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that the reverse implication of this type of questioning in its 
application to General MacArthur is equally unsound. 

I am not one of those who thinks that because General MacArthur 
had not been back in this country for some 14 years meant or that it 
necessarily followed that he was not aware of our foreign policy 
problems and of the program of his Government in the field of foreign 
policy. 

WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS IN 1949 


You also have been questioned, Mr. Secretary, in the course of these 
hearings in regard to the situation that existed at the time our troops 
were taken out of Korea, and, as I read that part of the transcript of 
record, I am left with the impression that some implications seem to 
run through the questioning that our Government very well knew or 
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should have known that it was a very dangerous thing to take our 
troops out of Korea at the time. 

I am not talking at this point about my own personal opinion be- 
cause that was expressed at the time publicly in opposition to taking 
our troops out of Korea. It is not my view that I wish to bring out 
at this point. 

I seek, however, to bring out what was the apparent view of our 
Government officials both here and in Asia at the time. 

In fact, as the record shows, I have been critical of our Korean 
policy since July 28, 1945, when on the floor of the Senate at the 
time of the United Nations Charter debate, I urged the recognition 
of the provisional government of Korea. 

Mr. Secretary, in that speech on July 28, 1945, I urged the recog- 
nition of the provisional government of Korea and forewarned, as the 

speech will show verbatim, that 1 thought there was a great danger 
that if we did not recognize the provisional government of Korea 
and put into immediate practice the principle “of self-determination 
set forth in the United Nations Charter, there was a danger that 
Korea would fall as a ripe plum into Russia’s lap. 

I forewarned also in the speech on July 28, 1945, that I believed 
if we did not recognize the provisional government of Korea, there 
was great danger that Korea would become a threat to the peace of 
Asia. I might have said to the world, but I didn’t. 

I remember some months later, after the partition, which I also 
protested, that Arthur Vandenberg came to me and asked me what 
I knew about Korea that was not generally known, and I said “Abso- 
lutely nothing; but we all know about the Russian pattern. And the 
Russian pattern in every satellite that it becomes involved in is to 
take over.” 

And I said, “They will take Korea over if we follow this course 
of action.” 

Now I make these comments only to say it is pretty well known on 
the record what my position has been on Korea, and I thought we 
followed from the very beginning a mistaken course of action in Korea. 

But, be that as it may, I shall ‘always do my best to get into the rec- 
ord of hearing the facts as I believe them to be on any particular point. 
In regard to the examination that was conducted and the cross-exami- 
nation of you the other day as to taking the troops out of Korea, I 
would like to call your attention to page . 242 of the tr: anscript of this 
record when I was questioning General MacArthur and asked him in 
view of what has happened since the taking of troops out of Korea he 
did not think it was a mistake. 

I said I didn’t mean to ask it as a hindsight question but only to find 
out if he now thought it was a mistake. 

He says on page "249 : 


In the aftermath and hindsight, I should say it was a very grave mistake. 
Then he goes on to say this: 


At that time, Senator, at the time our troops were withdrawn, it was the 
strategic concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that that was not a proper place for 
the employment of American ground troops, that is that it involved inherent 
dangers to place United States ground troops in continental Asia, and it was 
as far as the military was concerned, the strategic consideration that our troops 
should not be left there because they might be trapped, that is if the Soviet and 
the Communist Red China and everybody had suddenly hit, the position of a 
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small garrison there would have been very dangerous indeed, and the strategic 
concept was for the withdrawal of those troops. 

There was nothing peculiarly threatening at that time in Korea when the 
decision was made to get out. 

Do you agree with me, Mr. Secretary, that this testimony of General 
MacArthur set forth on pages 242 and 243 of the transcript support 
the observation that you made in your testimony yesterday, that at 
the time it seemed to be the wise thing to do to take the troops out of 
Korea ¢ 

Secretary Acnxson. Yes, sir; I think it does. _ 

It is also a fact that the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which 
is described here as being held at the time our troops were withdrawn, 
which was in late forty-eight and up to the middle of forty-nine was 
also their attitude in forty-seven when the initial steps were taken in 
the United Nations. Plus the further fact that they thought that 
these troops were needed elsewhere. 

Senaor Morse. Is it a fair conclusion of mine, do you think, Mr. 
Secretary, that any implication that might have been left in this 
record by an examination of anyone and the responses to that exam- 
ination to the effect that the taking of the troops out of Korea at the 
time was solely State Department responsibility is not entirely correct, 
because the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the military advisers of our Govern- 
ment, also shared the view at the time that that should be the policy 
of the United States with respect to its troops in Korea ¢ 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir, both Departments were agreed on 
that. I think if anything the State Department held up the with- 
drawal a little while. 


TRANSMITTAL OF PRESIDENTIAL PRONOUNCEMENT TO MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Morse. Also in tliis record, Mr. Secretary, as I read it at 
least I feel that the implication has been left by some that it was a 
great mistake on the part of the President and of the State Depart- 
ment not to transmit to General MacArthur the actual text of the 
proposals that were being made at the time by the President of the 
United States through his Secretary of State in connection with the 
suggestions to our allies for ending hostilities in Korea. 

Do you think, Mr. Secretary, that it should be deemed necessary 
under the circumstances that existed on or about March 23 and 24 
that General MacArthur should have received the exact text of the 
proposals that you were making in behalf of the President to our allies 
while you were still in the stage of negotiating those proposals, in 
view of the fact that you had sent him a message that made very clear 
that proposals were being made ? 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t think there was anything unusual or 
mistaken about that, sir. 

Senator Morse. That leads me to my next question. When you say 
there was not anything unusual, is it or is it not common practice of 
the State Department and the White House to send in advance to mili- 
tary commanders in the field or for that matter to other top military 
or State Department officials in foreign posts the exact text of pro- 
posals that are being made by this Government to foreign governments 
in advance of the acceptance of those proposals ¢ ; 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, if I might separate that into the mili- 
tary aspect and then the aspect having to do with our own people in 
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the field, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were participating in the drafting 
of this message or this negotiated statement that the President was 
supposed to make. 

They had it and the normal course would be to rely upon their judg- 
ment to say as much as they thought was necessary from the mili- 

tary point of view to the commander in the field, and I don’t think 
anybody would tell them what was necessary to be communicated. 
They would do whatever they thought was right in that respect. 

So far as our own people are concerned, it depends on whether the 
negotiation is being conducted in the foreign post or whether it is 
being conducted here. Of course, if the ambassador himself is con- 
ducting the negotiation, then he has all the details about it. 

If we are conducting it here, we keep him informed as much as we 
think he needs to be informed to respond to any questions or take 
any action that we ask him to take in the foreign post. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that General MacArthur had been 
requested by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to submit to them and through 
them to other Government officials any suggestions and recommenda- 
tions that he wished to make in regard to what terms for settlement 
should be urged by his Government ? 

Secretary Acurson. May I look at this? Well, that message ends 
up with the phrase “Your recommendation desired.” 

Senator Morse. That is right. 

Secretary Acneson. I think one can either interpret that as re- 
ferring to the whole telegram or referring to the sentence preceding 
it which says: 

State has asked the Joint Chiefs what authority General MacArthur should 
have to permit sufficient freedom of action for the next few weeks to provide 
security for the United Nations forces and maintain contact with the enemy. 

I think you could reasonably interpret that as applying to either, 
either that sentence or to the whole message. 

Senator Morse. Even if it applies to either, it still left General 
MacArthur in a position to make recommendations in regard to a 
proposed settlement for the conflict in Korea, because the protection 
of his troops was inseparably involved in a proposal for the settle- 
ment of the conflict, was it not? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir, he could have made any recommenda- 
tions he wished. 

Senator Morse. There isn’t any question about it. 


IMPLICATIONS OF SOVIET-CHINESE TREATY OF 1945 


Mr. Secretary, you were examined yesterday in regard to negotia- 
tions at Yalta and you testified, as I recall, that Russia agreed to enter 
into a mutual defense tre: ity with China, that is true, is it not? 

Secretary Acurson, I don’t know that it is called a mutual defense 
treaty. They did agree to enter into a—— 

Senator Morse. I think your language was, “mutual aid.” 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir— 


for its part the Soviet Union expresses its readiness to conclude with the National 
Government of China a pact of friendship and alliance between the U. S. S. R. 
and China in order to render assistance to China with its armed forces for the 
purpose of liberating China from the Japanese yoke. 
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Senator Morse. I think you previously referred to that as the Sino- 
Stalin proposals. 

Secretary ACHESON. Sino-Soviet Treaty. 

Senator Morse. Well, at that time the Nationalists were in control 
in China, were they not? 

Secretary AcuHEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That is clear indication that at that time at least 
Stalin left the impression with Churchill and Roosevelt that the Soviet 
Union was willing to work out on a cooperative basis with China a 
mutual defense program for conducting the war against Japan as of 
that time? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. How much time do I have left, Mr. Chairman? I 
have another subject I want to cover. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Morse. No. How much do I have left? 

Chairman Russert. Oh, you have left, Senator, some 7 minutes. 

Senator Morse. That will be sufficient. I want to ask you a few 
question, Mr. Secretary 

Chairman Russeti. Six minutes. 





CRISIS IN IRAN AND THE INTERNATIONAL OIL SITUATION 


Senator Morse. I want to ask you a few questions in regard to pos- 
sible crisis in Iran. Speaking hypothetically for a moment, if conflict 
should eet in Iran that would destrey at least the availability to 
the allies of the oil resources of Iran, and if as a consequence of an 
Iranian dispute we should become involved in a war at least on a larger 
scale than presently is involved in Korea, would it not be in the in- 
terests of the United States that it give immediate attention to its own 
oil resources and to the availability of oil resources near the United 
States for our use in case of an all out war? 

Secretary Acueson. I think so, sir. 

Senator Morse. There is no doubt about the fact, is there, Mr. Secre- 
tary, in your opinion, that the conduct of a third world war would 
make it very important for the United States and our allies to have an 
adequate supply of oil and oil products for the prosecution of that war 
if we are to maintain supremacy of the air? 

Secretary Acneson. For that and many other reasons; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Without going into any great detail about it, I ask 
you if you think there is justification on the basis of our experience in 
World ‘War IT, that we maintain considerable activity in our country 
in developing our own oil resources and helping other nations close 
to us to develop their oil resources as a potential of defense in case of 
an extension of world conflict. 

Secretary Acnxrson. That gets into a field in which the Secretary 
of the Interior would be much better qualified to speak than I. 

Senator Morse. I am coming quickly to the main question I want to 
ask you, because you know— and I am always willing to have my rec- 
ord on top of the table about these things—you know that for some 
time past I have been very much interested in seeing to it that we do 
‘ what we can on a sound economic basis to help our neighbors to the 
north, Canada, and our neighbors to the south, Mexico and Brazil 
and Venezuela and other Latin American countries—develop their oil 
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resources. Because I consider it vital to the defense of my own 
country. 


POSSIBLE LOAN TO MEXICO FOR DEVELOPMENT OF OIL RESOURCES 


You are also familiar that a couple of years ago I urged upon our 
Government the making of a loan to Mexico because I felt that a loan 
to Mexico was an inseparable part of a sound point-4 program, and 
I felt that that loan should not place a restriction upon development 
of Mexican oil resources. 

Now, I am asking you this question, because I think it is definitely 
involved in our future defense program. I was advised at the time 
that one or more Mexican officials had advised the State Department 
that Mexico didn’t want any part of the loan for development of her 
oil resources. 

The discussion was entirely on the basis of pipelines and tankers and 
railroads and not on drilling or oil exploitation. 

I questioned it at the time, though I was so advised by a representa- 
tive of the President in the White House. 

Could you tell me whether or not you have knowledge as to what 
Mexican official or what Mexican officials so advised the State 
Department ? 

Secretary Acueson. Senator, I should have to refresh my memory 
about that very long and complicated negotiation. I have not looked 
into it for a good many years, because I did not think it was coming up 
in connection with far eastern policy. 

Senator Morsg. I think it is very directly related to far eastern 
policy from the standpoint of the defenses of our country. 

I will close my examination on this point, Mr. Secretary, with 
the personal request that you do refresh your memory on that point 
and advise satin memorandum who within the Mexican Govern- 
ment, if anyone, advised the State Department that they didn’t 
want any of the money for oil facilities in Mexico. 

I want to say in closing this comment that I think, under our 
point 4 program, with the constant danger and threat of world 
war III being what it is, that though I would not have us overlook 
the oil resources of Iran, neither would I have us overlook the oil 
resources on our own continent, because in case of world war IIT 
I think it is more important that we have access to those oil resources 
than those in Arabia or Iran. 


MAC ARTHUR’S PUBLIC EXPRESSIONS OF DISAGREEMENTS 


One final question, Mr. Secretary, on another point. 

Am I, by way of summary, correct in my understanding that you 
concurred with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of De- 
fense and Mr. Harriman and the President on the recall of General 
MacArthur because, among other reasons, one primary one was that 
the general was expressing himself in public on American foreign 
Asiatic and military policy in a way that showed a marked conflict 
with and disagreement with the position taken by his Commander 
in Chief, the President of the United States? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

83797—51—pt. 3-33 
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Senator Morse. And, as you have testified, that left the country in 
a position where our allies were raising the question as to who oe 
for the military and foreign policy of the United States in Asia; 
which of two voices were they to accept—that of MacArthur or 
that of the President of the United States. 

Secretary Acueson. That question was raised in this country. 

Senator Wimry. What is the answer? 

Secretary AcHgEson. In this country and elsewhere. 

Chairman Russety. Your time has expired, Senator Morse. 

Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wirey. I did not get the answer of the Secretary. 

Chairman Russztz. The reporter will read back the question and 
the answer. 

(The pending question and answer were read by the reporter.) 

Senator Witey. Well, Mr. Secretary, I think that question and 
answer are not in line with the facts; they do not square, in my judg- 
ment, whatsoever, but I will let it go at that. 


JAPANESE PEACE FEELERS PRIOR TO VJ-DAY 


In an article in Harper’s Magazine, Hanson Baldwin has discussed 

meee Japanese peace feelers prior to VJ-day. ; 

ou have paneer and briefly alluded to these, as I remember. 
Would you please go into greater detail? For example, did the Japa- 
nese ae the Russians on the subject? Was there anything com- 
municated to this Government on that subject ? 

Maybe I can combine another question that would bring the two 
together. For the purpose of this question let us concede that at the 
time of Yalta, those who were directing our part in World War II 
could not anticipate the seemingly sudden surrender of Japan in 
August 1945. 

Why, with the rapid improvement in our position, and in the light 
of the peace feelers of the Japanese, did we not change our position 
with regard to concessions to the Russians at Potsdam? Now that 
question has two of them in one. I recall definitely there has been a 
lot written about this. 

The Japs were ready to surrender, and I think some of the Air 
Force men made the point that they had practically bombed Japan 
into submission. There were a lot of feelers, and there was not any 
need even to drop the bomb. There has been stuff written on that. 

What I am getting at is if there were any feelers—what was said 
and what was done. y did we then, in view of those circumstances, 
feel that we had to make the concessions—if there were concessions— 
to Russia as we did at Yalta? 

Secretary Acueson. Senator, I shall have to rely on my memory 
as to what I know about the events leading up to the surrender of 
Japan by knowledge acquired after the events. I did not know about 
it at the time. 

My recollection is that there were no peace feelers put out by Japan 
until the ones which were communicated through the Swiss Govern- 
ment which led up to the surrender of Japan and, I believe, that was 
in August—July or August—1945. 

Senator Wier. After or before the first bomb? 

Secretary Acueson. I beg pardon? 
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Senator Wizer. After or before the first bomb ? 

Secretary Acurson. I think that was—when was the first bomb? 
Was that in 

Senator Sparkman. August 6. 

Senator McManon. August 6, 1945. The test was on July 16 at 
Alamogordo. 

Secretary Acueson. That is my impression—before those feelers 
were put out; and very shortly before, through methods which this 
Government had available to it, it came into the knowledge of the 
Government the fact that Japanese officials were communicating back 
and forth with one another as to whether or not it would be desirable 
that some approaches be made to the United States or the Allies. 

My recollection is that it was after the bomb, but I would not want 
to testify about that because I have not got it clearly in my mind. 

I should say that from my present recollection there was nothing 
of this sort known or suspected at the time of Yalta, and for some 
time thereafter. 


MARSHALL’S VISIT TO TOKYO, AND LEGISLATIVE-EXECUTIVE LIAISON 


Senator Wizey. I came through the hall this morning 10 minutes 
late for this meeting. I was stopped by the press. They said, “Do 
you know General Marshall has landed in Japan?” I said, “No, we 
don’t know anything. We have to be told by the press.” “Well, he 
has landed. Do you know Ridgway has been called to consult with 
him?” “No.” “Well, what was your question about when you were 
talking about treaties pending?” I said, as I said last night, I was 
trying to find what was going on. You are giving me the informa- 
tion now. Well, that is the way it has been. Why aren’t we taken into 
partnership? Why didn’t you tell us yesterday something about this 
thing that is brewing in Japan? 

I was inquiring about that, Mr. Secretary. I might say right on 
that very subject, that when Senator Connally was chairman, when 
I first went on the committee and Senator Vandenberg became chair- 
man—how Senator Connally is chairman again—I suggested, and 
finally the suggestion has been partially complied with, that the 
Foreign Relations Committee be divided up into segments so that 
various segments would have portions of this globe that we might 
get acquainted with and be of assistance to this Government in col- 
laborating with the State Department. 

Well, up to date we have had the division but we have not had any 
funds, unfortunately. 

But this is just an instance, just an instance now, the newspapers 
tell me. Now I am going to ask you the question: Is anything brew- 
ing in relation to an armistice, a settlement, in Korea? 

ecstasy Acneson. No, sir; there is not, as far as I know. 

Now, may we go back and may I comment on your comment? 

[ Deleted. | 

Your question was stricken out and an answer was left in, which 
said, “Yes, we are working on that.” I think that the thing that 
preceded the part of the record which was stricken out had some- 
thing to do with whether there were any secret arrangements being 
gone into. So it appeared to those who read the record that my answer 
was responsive to an earlier question, which it was not. 
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Now, so far as your suggestion that I should have told you yester- 
day that General Marshall was going to Japan, I think the simple 
— to that is that I didn’t know any more about it than you did, 
Senator. 

Senator Wuny. Maybe that indicates just what is wrong in that 
picture. [Laughing.] 

Secretary Acnrson. No; I don’t—— 

Senator Witny. Maybe that is what is wrong with this mix-up 
with General MacArthur, that the military and the diplomatic were 
not playing ball on this. 

Senator McManon. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Wirey. Just a minute now. 

Secretary Acuxson. May I go on with my comment, in which I 
said I didn’t know any more about it than you did. 

I have been up here continuously day after day. General Marshall, 
I was informed this morning by the Military Establishment, has 

one to Japan and Korea in the ordinary course as the Secretary of 
Detees because he has not been there before and wants himself to see 
the military operations and how they are going on, and matters of 
that sort. 

There is no reason in the world why he should have telephoned me 
at these hearings and told me that he was going to take a trip as 
Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Wizey. Well, are you through with that? 

Secretary Acreson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wier. Again, it may be that the last statement may be 
all right. I don’t think it is. I think we have come to the conclusion 
that we are in a global contest. We have come to the conclusion that 
one of the very seriously erupted places in this world is the nation of 
Korea. 

We have had a lot of talk about pending armistice and agreements, 
and we are seeking to find out just what the situation is on a global 
picture. All at once the highest authority in Government “skidoos” 
off to Japan and Ridgway is called back for consulation. 

Again the question comes: Are these military men making the 
policy, or is the civil government of this United States? That, as I 
understand, was one of the criticisms against MacArthur—that he 
dared to suggest that the military should have some right to say 
about policy. 

Now we see them running over there, getting together, and you 
don’t know anything about it. And the reason is that we have been 

uestioning you so much. Well, I don’t think the Government works 
that way in the highest echelon, if there is cooperation and collabora- 
tion. We have telephones and telegrams and radios and television. 

So that is my comment on that. Iam going on to another question 
before I let off some more steam. 


INTERNAL SITUATION IN CHINA AS A RESULT OF KOREAN CONFLICT 
The Chinese Communists, we are told, have suffered very heavy 


casualties. What effect are these casualties having on rr opinion ? 
What does our intelligence show—public opinion in China? 


Secretary Acuxrson. I have no specific information on that. 
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Senator Wizxy. Now, it has been said, time and time again, and 
I guess it is true, that the Chinese Communists are under the influence 
and domination of the Soviet Union. 

Have you any information, through your intelligence or otherwise, 
as to whether that domination that is now apparent, should it be the 
Russians or the Chinese, has created any resentment in China? 

Secretary Acuzrson. No, sir. 

Senator Wiray. Any opposition ? 

Secretary Acneson. I have nothing specific on that; no specific 
information on that. 

Senator Witxy. Have you any thought as to whether or not Titoism 
is coming into being with Mao, in China, or whether they are mere 
subservient followers ? 

os is your background, your understanding of the Chinese 

eople ? 
. Is there any light you can throw on that? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I have no information having to do with 
the growth of Titoism in China. 

Now, are you asking me about my background knowledge of the 
Chinese people ? 

Senator Wane: Any information you have as to whether or not 
there are possibilities that Mao might pull something, a la Tito? 

Secretary Acuzson. I have no information on that subject what- 
ever, sir. 

So far as the Chinese people are concerned, I think we know that 
throughout their history they have been very hostile to foreign domi- 
nation, and that they are very nationalistic, and, to a considerable 
extent, an individualist people. 

Senator Witey. That brings me back to a similar question used 
yesterday, only it is from the other angle, yet they work together. 

What are we doing to develop or encourage such a development as 
Titoism in China? Anything? 

Secretary Acurson. Senator, I think that I have to answer that 
I cannot comment on that. 

Obviously, if we were doing something, and if I told you about it, 
it would immediately become totally ineffective; if we are not doing 
anything, and I tell you that, then you ask me, “Why don’t you do 
something?” so that this is a field in which public examination is 
obviously not very profitable. 

Senator Wier. Well, the answer I suppose is the same answer that 
you gave yesterday——that something is being done but you won’t 
specifically state what has been done or is being done. 





POSSIBLE SOVIET AID UNDER TERMS OF SINO-SOVIET TREATY OF 1950 


Now, the Soviet treaty of 1950 has been referred to during these 
hearings on several occasions. 

Is there any indication that the Russians are extending the technical 
and economic assistance they promised the Chinese Communists in 
that field ? 

Secretary Acurson. I will have to get you any information that 
we have on that. I don’t know of it personally. 

Senator Wirey. What is your judgment as to whether or not the 
Chinese Communists could really depend on the Russians to help 
them in that direction economically and technically ? 
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Secretary Acurson. Well, I pointed out in public statements sev- 
eral times that it seemed to me the Chinese were going down a road 
which was sure to have disappointment at the end of it; that if China 
is really looking forward to a future of any sort of industrial de- 
velopment, it will not come from association with Russia but from 
association with the free world, and that they are taking a very bad 
course in order to bring that about. 

The possibility of Russia being able to aid China in view of all the 
needs of the vast area of Russia seem to be very slim indeed, whereas 
a China which was organized and conducted by people who wished 
to have association with the Western World and on honorable terms 
could look forward to a great development. 


MAC ARTHUR’S RESPONSIBILITIES UNDER THE UN 


Senator Wier. The last question of Senator Morse suggests this 
one. What is your interpretation of General MacArthur’s responsi- 
bilities as commander in chief of the UN forces in Korea; that is, his 
responsibilities to the UN and to our own Government through to 
the UN? How do you interpret his responsibilities when he was com- 
mander in chief ? 

Secretary Acueson. The chain of command was from General Mac- 
Arthur who was the field commander to the United States Govern- 
ment which was the unified command, and through the United States 
Government to the United Nations. ; 

Senator Winey. Is that all you have to say on the subject? 

Secretary Acueson. I will be glad to say more. I thought you 
were asking me about the chain oF command, who was responsible to 
whom. 

Senator Wirry. I was asking you as to how you interpret his re- 
sponsibilities, the performance of his duties. 

He had military and political responsibility there, did he not? He 
had to report on not only the particular battle line and casualties and 
a thousand and one things, but also go back and make recommenda- 
tions and report to the United Nations as their commander in chief. 

Now I want to get your interpretation as to how limited and how 
extensive his responsibilities were. How do you interpret the powers 
of a theater commander like MacArthur considering his background 
and his knowledge. He was not consulted on the China policy ac- 
cording to General Marshall when he was out there in 1945. He was 
fighting a war against Japan then, but later he became virtually ruler 
of Japan. With your fine mind, sir, interpret his responsibilities 
under those circumstances. That is what I want. 

Secretary Acugson. As the field commander of the United Nations 
forces, he had military command of all troops, aircraft, naval vessels 
committed to the war in Korea by whatsoever nation. He had full 
military command in the field. 

His responsibility was to take his military and all other instructions 
as the United Nations Commander from the Government of the United 
States. Those were transmitted through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Whatever UN authority of a military nature there was in Korea was 
exercised by him. 

Senator Witey. That is your complete statement or interpretation 
of his function? 
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Secretary Acueson. That is all I can say in answer to your ques- 
tion. If you wish to examine me further, I will be glad to respond 
to anything that you think I have omitted from that statement. 









OTHER PERSONS CONSULTED BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE DISMISSAL 






Senator Witey. Now yesterday I asked you about those three or 
four other persons whose names you would not give that attended or 
were consulted by the President. Were they engaged in Government 
employ ¢ 

ecene Acueson. The answer to that I believe so far as I know 
is “Yes.” 

Senator Wixy. They were in the employ of the United States 
Government in different branches of the Government ? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, sir, I cannot go any further in this mat- 
ter. I told you I am not at liberty to say who they were and I am 
not at liberty to give information which leads up to somebody guessing 
who they were, but I think I am entitled to say that they were officials 
of the United States Government so far as I know. 

Senator Witey. Were they the political advisers of the President? 

Secretary Acneson. Senator, I can’t respond to any further ques- 
tions on this point. 

Senator Witry. Were they consulted more than once? 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Writer. How much time has I left? 

Chairman Russetz. You have about 6 minutes. 

Senator Wirey. I don’t know how you keep time. 

Chairman Russet, You have according to Dr. Wilcox 8 minutes, 
so I will go by his figures. 

Senator Witry. I agree with that. 

I am perfectly willing at this stage of the game to waive that 8 
minutes. I would like to hear Senator George. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Kefauver? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Knowland ? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Hunt? 

(No response.) 
Chairman RusseEty. Senator Cain? 
































KOREAN SITUATION AFTER RED CHINESE INTERVENTION 






Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, we agree, do we not, that our Ameri- 
can forces in Korea last November when the Red Chinese entered the 
war, were considerably fewer in number than is the case today? Our 
total American strength—air, sea and ground—was much less last 
November when the Red Chinese entered the war than 

Secretary Acnerson. I think it was less. I don’t know how much 
less, Senator. The difference is in bringing up the forces to full 
strength. 

Senator Carn. I think you will agree with that contention, for I 
speak from the authoritative figures coming out of the Military Es- 
tablishment and it merely shows that we today are much better 
equipped in terms of numbers than was the case last November. 
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Mr. Secretary, on previous days you have spoken quite fully of the 
steps you are taking and have been taking to secure additional allied 
military contributions for Korea. You are willing to agree, are you 
not, that our allies had but a small number of troops in combat in 
ae last November when the Red Chinese crossed the Yalu River 
in force. 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Senator Carn. All of us are very conscious that the allied fighting 
situation was most difficult last November after the Red Chinese en- 
tered the war. Because we can understand how difficult that Korean 
fighting situation was, did you ever consider the possibility or favor 
evacuating our American forces and allied forces, too, from Korea ? 

Secretary AcHrson. Well, the possibility that we might be forced 
out of Korea was one which was, of course, very much present in our 
minds at the time of the very grave danger in December and January 
of last year and this year. I never favored the evacuation of the 
troops. 

Schater Carn. May I ask, sir, if you have ever known the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to favor or consider seriously the possibility of being 
required to evacuate our troops from Korea after the Red Chinese 
entered the war in November? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I think that the papers which you 
have before you show that in December and January there was the 
full possibility that the tide of battle might force us out of Korea. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, I wish at the moment to provide 
you with some rest and draw the attention of the chairman to some 
comments I should like to make on this subject of evacuation. 


PARAPHRASES OF JCS MESSAGE TO MAC ARTHUR OF DECEMBER 29, 1950 


It has often been implied in these hearings that General MacArthur 
favored evacuating Korea. It has always been my own individual 
view that the question of evacuating Korea was initiated in the United 
States and that General MacArthur responded to an evacuation in- 
quiry from the JCS by stating that if the JCS estimate of the situa- 
tion was correct and if military restrictions prevailing last Novem- 
ber were not romoved, it might become necessary to evacuate Korea. 

On December 29, 1950, the JCS requested General MacArthur for 
his views as to conditions which might determine a decision to evacu- 
ate Korea. 

A paraphrase of this message, Mr. Secretary, appears on page 80 of 
the JCS report for the joint committees, which I think Mr. Fisher 
has available for you. 

I and other Senators were never satisfied with this paraphrase, be- 
oneme ve had reason, or thought we had reason, to believe it left much 
unsaid. 

The Senator from California, particularly, and the Senator from 
Washington requested a fuller and more definitive paraphrase of the 
message from the JCS to the field commander last December. This 
request was satisfied in the last few days and an amplification of the 
message has been inserted in the JCS report. 

Mr. Chairman, the original paraphrase and the amplified para- 
phrase bear little similarity to each other. I intend, sir, to read each 
paraphrase and General MacArthur’s reply. By doing so I can clear 
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up the evacuation question, at least to my own satisfaction. Against 
these several messages, I should then like to ask the Secretary of State 
one or more questions and make a request of the committee. 

I would appreciate it, Mr. Chairman, if you found it convenient to 
follow this. 

Chairman Russetu. I have sent for some copies of the new para- 
— so I can furnish one to the Secretary of State and follow it 
myself. 

Timator Carn. Thank you, sir. It is on page 80. 

Senator Stennis. You may take this one, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Russetx. I am familiar with that. 


THE ORIGINAL PARAPHRASE 


Senator Carn. I think we are all familiar with the paraphrase 
which appears on page 80, because it has often been referred to, but 
in the interests of continuity, I will impose upon the committee’s time 
to read it. The title, “Decision as to Future Military Action in 
Korea” — 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, on December 29, 1950, pointed out to CINCFE that 
effective resistance at some position in Korea and the deflation of the military 
and political prestige of the Chinese Communists would be of great importance to 
our national interests if this could be accomplished without incurring serious 
losses. Further, the basic directive of CLINCFE was modified in that he was to 
defend, in successive positions, inflicting maximum damage to hostile forces. 
His operations, however, were always subject to the primary consideration of 
the safety of his troops. Further, maximum Korean contribution to sustained 
resistance should be mobilized. Comments by CINCFE were requested as to 
conditions which might determine a decision to evacuate Korea. It was stated 
that upon the receipt of his comments, CINCFE would be provided a definite di- 
rective. 


REVISED PARAPHRASE 


On the preceding 2 pages, which because they are inserted do not 

bear numbers, I should like to read this requested and additional para- 

hrase of the message of December 29, 1950. Its title, “Personal for 
acArthur from the Joint Chiefs of Staff”— 


The following paraphrase is in amplification of the summary of the message 
of December 29, 1950, in paragraph 37, page 80 of this compilation, as requested 
by Senator Knowland on page 4594 of the hearings: 

Chinese Communists now appear, from estimates available, capable of forcing 
evacuation by forces of UN. By committing substantial United States forces 
which would place other commitments, including safety of Japan, in serious 
jeopardy, or by inflicting serious losses on him, enemy might be forced to abandon 
exercise of his capability. If with present UN strength successful resistance at 
some position in Korea without our incurring serious losses could be accomplished 
and apparent military and political prestige of Chinese Communists could be 
deflated, it would be of great importance to our national interests. In the face 
of increased threat of general war JCS believe commitment of additional United 
States ground forces in Korea should not be made, since our view is that major 
war should not be fought in Korea. 

Not considered practicable to obtain at this time significant additional forces 
from other United Nations. Therefore in light of present situation your basic 
directive, of furnish to ROK assistance as necessary to repel armed attack and 
restore to the area security and peace, is modified. Your directive now is to 
defend in successive positions, subject to safety of your troops as your primary 
consideration, inflicting as much damage to hostile forces in Korea as is possible. 

In view of continued threat to safety of Japan and possibility of forced with- 
drawal from Korea it is important to make advance determination of last reason- 
able opportunity for orderly evacuation. It appears here— 
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and parenthetically, all of this is coming from the United States to the 
field commander— 


that if Chinese Communists retain force capability of forcing evacuation after 
having driven UN forces to rear it would be necessary to direct commencement 
of your withdrawal. Request your views on these conditions which should deter- 
mine evacuation. You should consider your mission of defending Japan and 
limitation on troops available to you. Definite directive on conditions for initia- 
tion of avacuation will be provided when your views are received. 

For the present— 


this refers back to last December— 


this message which has been handled with ultimate security should be known 
only to your chief of staff and to Ridgway and his chief of staff. 


Mr. Chairman, as I said, sir, it seems to me that there is no similarity 
worthy of the name between the original paraphrase submitted by 
the JCS to this committee and the scenieaaiaae araphase which came 
as a direct result of requests from members of this committee. 


MAC ARTHUR’S REPLY TO JCS MESSAGE OF DECEMBER 29, 1950 


Now on the day following, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, the 
field commander, General MacArthur, responded to the message of 
the preceding day in this way: 

Senator Stennis. What page? 

Senator Carn. On page 81, sir. 


On 30 December 1950, CINCFE made a comprehensive reply to the request 
for his comments on the evacuation of United Nations armed forces from Korea. 
He pointed out that United States naval and air potential was being only partly 
utilized and that the potential of the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa and 
guerrilla action on the mainland were being ignored. 

Further, were the Goverfnment to make a political determination to recognize 
the state of war forced upon the United States by China and to take appropriate 
retaliatory measures, the United States could— 

a. Blockade the coast of China; 

b. Destroy through naval gunfire and air bombardment China’s industrial 
capacity to wage war; 

c. Secure appropriate reinforcements from the Nationalist garrison on 
Formosa; and 

d. Release existing restrictions upon the Formosa garrison for diversion- 
ary action (possibly leading to counterinvasion) against vulnerable areas of 
the Chinese mainland. 

After pointing out the advantages of such action, he stated’ his consciousness 
of the fact that this course of action had been rejected in the past for fear of 
provoking China to a major war effort, but that there was nothing that could be 
done in any event to aggravate the situation vis-d-vis China. He admitted that 
Soviet military intervention was a matter of speculation, but gave his opinion 
that the Soviets would act on the basis of their own estimate with little regard 
for other factors. His recent request for reinforcement by four divisions had as 
its purpose the defense of Japan in the contingency of Soviet attack. Further, 
a forced evacuation from Korea without retaliatory action against China would 
have a most adverse effect upon the peoples of Asia, including the Japanese, and 
the eventual results of such action would call for an even greater reinforcement 
of the forces in the Far East. He understood the demand for European security 
and concurred in doing everything possible in that sector short of the point 
of accepting defeat everywhere else. Accepting defeat everywhere else, how- 
ever, could not fail to insure later defeat in Europe itself. He concurred in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff tactical estimate of the Korean situation under the condi- 
tions implied; namely, no reinforcements; restrictions on Chinese Nationalist 
action ; no military measures agains China; and the concentration of Communist 
China’s military forces in the Korean sector. The tactical plan of successively 
contracting defense line to the Pusan beachhead would appear to be the only 
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way in wihch an evacuation could be accomplished. In such an eventuality, it 
would not be necessary for the Joint Chiefs to make an anticipatory decision. 
Against those three messages, Mr. Secretary, I should like—— 
Senator Grorer. A parliamentary inquiry—will the Senator let me 
ask a question ? 
Chairman Russert. Will the Senator yield ? 
Senator Carn. Certainly, sir. 


PUBLICATION OF THE PARAPHRASES OF MESSAGES 


Senator Grorce. Will this be a part of the public record? 
Chairman Russetu. I have no way yet of determining that. 
Senator Grorcr. Will it be determined ? 

Chairman Russetu. It will be determined. 

Senater Carn. By the committee, I presume ? 

Senator Witry. Why shouldn’t they be in the public record? 

Chairman Russexi. Was the original paraphrase made a part of the 
public record ? 

Senator Grorcr. I do not think you can understand what General 
MacArthur did or what was done here without that, and with it I think 
you can begin to understand it. 

Senator Lona. I might suggest, sir, that some of that was put in by 
me yesterday. 

Chairman Russexu. Did it appear in the public record? 

Senator Lona. Yes, sir, if I can’t find that. 

Senator Grores. I beg your pardon for interfering. 

Senator Carn. Will both the Senators from Georgia permit me to 
sey this: It is my understanding, sir, that the original paraphrase 
which appears on page 90, and which, in the light of the second para- 
phrase is totally without explanation, has on repeated occasions been 
referred to and made a part of our public record. 

Senator Grorer. I think that has; but I was speaking of the last 
paraphrase that you gave. 

Senator Carn. Not to my knowledge, sir, although I think it should 
be. 

Chairman Russety. Well, it is the opinion of the Chair although I 
do not know whether I should undertake to pass on that—we have 
Admiral Davis, who has been a reasonable man, and who has shown 
common sense and good judgment, and he should pass on it. But it 
is my opinion that if one of those paraphrases appeared in the public 
record, by all means the second one should appear in the public record. 

Senator Carn. That is my belief, sir, and that is one of the reasons 
why I have called it to the attention of the committee. 

Senator Lona. If I may, I would like to point out on page 5537 yes- 
terday you will find that I was reading from the paraphrase, and 
quoted the page I was reading from. 

Senator Cann, Indeed. 

Senator Lone. And on page 5539 I quoted from it again, and that 
was not censored; and I believe that thereafter I did make some state- 
ments from the paraphrase. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from Washington has 
attempted to put together the several segments that we need to con- 
sider as a whole in our attempt to understand the problem before us. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT ROLE IN MESSAGES 


Mr. Secretary, against what I have thus far read, I should like to 
ask you only two questions, sir: Did you, as the Secretary of State 
assist in writing the JCS message of December 29, 1950? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t recall that. Have we got anything 
on it? 

Senator Carn. I ask that question, in part, because it has often been 
said that with reference to give State Department messages that the 
JCS helped to compile them, and I want to know in this instance 
whether the State Department helped to compile a military message? 

Secretary Acueson. I have no recollection of it; but I will look up 
any notes in the State Department. 

Senator Carn. If you will, sir, I will appreciate it. 

Secretary Acurson. As to whether I was consulted, I will look for 
any notes. 

enator Carn. My second question, Mr. Secretary: Did you, as the 
Secretary of State, see this message of December 29, 1950, before it 
was sent to our field commander ? 

Secretary Acugson. I shall have to look that up also, Senator. 

Senator Carn. I will appreciate that. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ORIGINAL AND REVISED PARAPHRASES 


Mr. Chairman, the amplified paraphrase which I have just read 
includes at least five subjects not covered or mentioned in the original 
paraphrase delivered to this committee by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It mentions, sir (a) increased threat of general war; (b) a major 
war should not be fought in Korea; (c) additional United States 
forces are not intended for Korea; (d) additional forces are not to be 
expected from other United Nations; and (e) the safety of Japan is 
threatened. 

These omissions, Mr. Chairman, from the original paraphrase are 
not only very startling to me, but their omission did not provide our 
joint committee with an accurate estimate of the situation in Korea, 
as the Joint Chiefs of Staff saw it to be on December 29, 1950. 

The joint committee has sought—and I think done an excellent job 
up to date—only the facts in the Korean problem. 

The original 5 CS paraphrase, undeniably, from my view, prevented 
our committee from getting some of the important facts relating to 
the Korean situation. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff paraphrase of the message of December 
29, 1950, was largely, sir, misleading. Whether this was an inten- 
tional act, I have no present way of knowing, sir. 


EXPLANATION FOR DIFFERENCES DEMANDED 


In having a high regard for the persons and the intelligence of 
the JCS, I cannot understand why they approved a paraphrase which 
didn’t cover half of the subjects included in the JCS message of 
December 29, 1950, to the commander in the field. 

On the face of the original paraphrase, Mr. Chairman, somebody 
deliberately sought to establish as being true that the field com- 
mander was initiating consideration for evacuating Korea. 

I feel strongly, sir, about the omissions in question. 
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I believe that the committee is entitled to a comprehensive and 
detailed explanation from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In order to get that explanation, I offer the motion that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as a whole, or through its chairman, be recalled before 
the committee, at the convenience of the committee. 

Chairman Russeiz. Senator, unfortunately we do not have a 
quorum present now, and I don’t think we can vote on that issue. 

Senator Carn. I would not press, as ‘you very well know, at this 
time, but I want to make it a matter of record so that the full com- 
mittee can give consideration to the motion in the near future. 

Chairman Russetx. There seems to be some very marked differences 
between the two paraphrases. It, of course, will be handled just as 
all other of these classified documents are handled. 

Before the committee commenced these hearings, we adopted the 
procedure for dealing with all classified documents. We asked that 
they be paraphased and submitted. If any Senator was dissatisfied 
with the paraphrase, a subcommittee was available to view the original 
document. 

That subcommittee was the Senator from California, Mr. Know- 
land, and the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. McMahon, and they could 
first take it up with the Department and ask for a more complete 
paraphrase, or a more complete statement, rather, of the document. 

If that failed, then they were to report to the commitee. 

In this case, a more complete paraphrase was sought. It was fur- 
nished. It has been read by the henator from Washington, Mr. Cain. 

It will be handled as all other classified matters are, so far as the 
procedure for deletions is concerned. 

If any question arises out of the deletion, it will be decided by the 
committee, under the procedure which we have adopted. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, I have full respect and confidence 
for this committee ; and, though I do not know him as a person, I have 
a high regard and respect for our censor, Admiral Davis, situated 
somewhere beyond the confines of this room. 

I have brought this matter to the attention of the committee in 
order that the committee can give consideration to it; and what the 
committee wishes to do, I have reason to believe I will be satisfied 
with, sir. 

I will say to the Secretary of State that I have a few more questions 
which, to me, are quite important, sir; but because I want to get no 
unrelated matters confused with what I think is the importance of 
what I have just offered to this committee, I would reserve those re- 
maining few questions to a later time. 

Chairman Russetn. Senator George? 

Senator Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, I stated that I would have no fur- 
ther questions, but in view of the fact that a very innocent question 
which I, among others, asked the Secretary, as to whether he had 
visited Korea, I now would like to ask the Rutan one question on 
that point. 

The fact that General MacArthur was in Korea didn’t disqualify 
him nor prevent him from knowing the things about which he testi- 
fied, did they, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary AcHEsON. No, sir. 
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MESSAGES BETWEEN JCS AND MAC ARTHUR ON PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Senator Grorcr. Thank you, sir. Now the message from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to General MacArthur about which you were ques- 
tioned also concluded: 

Recognizing that parallel has no military significance, State has asked JCS 
what authority you should have to permit sufficient freedom of action for next 
few weeks to provide security for UN forces and maintain contact with enemy. 
Your recommendation desired. ‘ 

You said that that might be capable of two interpretations. One to 
refer to the whole message and the request for his recommendation 
might relate solely to the last question. 

Now I call your attention to the fact that General MacArthur did 
respond to that message, Mr. Secretary, and confined himself strictly 
to the freedom of action which he then had for the protection of his 
own troops, so he put the interpretation on it that it referred only to 
the last questison, did he not? 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Senator Grorcr. That is in the record, yes, sir. Now, Mr. Secre- 
tary, I also asked you, innocently perhaps, whether or not the mes- 
sage that was under preparation and to which this message referred, 
that is “State planning Presidential announcement shortly,” and so 
forth, if that original message had ever been submitted to General 
MacArthur, and I think your answer was it had not. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; that is what my answer was. 

Senator Grorce. General MacArthur was actually the supreme 
commander in that area, was he not? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


VOTES ON SENATE FLOOR 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask do you expect to quit around 1 o’clock, at 
least for an hour or two? 

Chairman Russett. Oh yes, and so far as I can see now, Senator, it 
will probably be necessary for us to dispense with an afternoon ses- 
sion. I was not as expectant as you and some other Senators ex- 
pressed themselves that there would be a great many votes. 

I thought Senator Douglas would probably make some lengthy 
explanation of his first amendment, but to afford all the members of 
the committee an opportunity to be on the floor, I do not expect to 
run much past 1. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, if I may observe, I just have a 
report from Jimmie and he is expecting no vote before 1 o’clock. 
That is his expectation now. 

Chairman Russrtu. It will certainly be not in accord with the usual 
operations of the Senate to have a direct vote before 1 o’clock. 

Senator Srennis. I mean he expects no amendments to actually 
be taken up before 1 o’clock. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Stennis? 
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MARSHALL VISIT TO TOKYO 


Secretary Stennis. Mr. Secretary, of course I know you are fa- 
miliar with all the rumors about the presence of General Marshall 
in Tokyo may mean something is on foot. It is said there is a team 
from the State Department and from the Defense Department in 
Hong Kong, I believe. 

I merely mention that without asking any particular questions about 
it to give you an opportunity to make any comment you want to about 
the prospects or rumors of peace or ramifications leading in that di- 
rection. 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I would not ask you to comment. 

Secretary Acueson. I have nothing further to add to what I have 
said. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I did not have the advantage of being here 
when you discussed that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Smith? 

(No response.) 

Chairman RussE.u. Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. No more questions. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Hickenlooper? 

No response. ) 
hairman Russe.u. Senator McMahon? 


QUOTATIONS FROM STIMSON ON MILITARY ESTIMATES OF WAR IN PACIFIC, 
1945 


Senator McManon. Mr. Secretary, I think I will be rather brief. 
Are you familiar with the book, On Active Service in Peace and War, 
by Henry L. Stimson and George Bundy? 

Secretary AcueEson. Yes, sir; I have read that book. 

Senator McManon. Of course Mr. Stimson was one of the great 
Americans of this century. I think we can agree on that. 

Secretary Acueson. I should agree very enthusiastically. 

Senator McManon. I was interested in what he said in the book 
concerning the state of mind of the military of this country in the 
summer of 1945. The state of mind as indicated here was no dif- 
ferent than that which existed in the mind of the ranking member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senator Wiley, or I might 
add the Senator from Connecticut who at that time was a junior 
Senator in the Senate. 

And I might add as far as I have been able to search the Con- 
gressional Record quickly and have it searched, in the summer of 
1945 there was no opinion expressed; at least in the Congress, con- 
trary to the spirit of what I will now quote from Secretary Stimson’s 
book: 

Japan, in July 1945, had been seriously weakened by our increasingly violent 
attacks. It was known to us that she had gone so far as to make tentative 
proposals to the Soviet Government, hoping to use the Russians as mediators in 
a negotiated peace. These vague proposals contemplated the retention by Japan 


of important conquered areas and were therefore not considered seriously. There 
was as yet no indication of any weakening in the Japanese determination to 
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fight rather than accept unconditional surrender. If she should persist in her 
fight to the end, she had still a great military force. 

In the middle of July 1945, the intelligence section of the War Department 
General Staff estimated Japanese military strength as follows: in the home 
islands, slightly under 2,000,000; in Korea, Manchuria, China proper, and For- 
mosa, slightly over 2,000,000; in French Indo-China, Thailand and Burma over 
200,000; in the East Indies area, including the Philippines, over 500,000; in the 
by-passed Pacific Islands, over 100,000. The total strength of the Japanese 
Army was estimated at about 5,000,000 men. These estimates later proved to 
be in very close agreement with official Japanese figures. 

The Japanese Army was in much better condition than the Japanese Navy and 
Air Force. The Navy had practically ceased to exist except as a harrying force 
against an invasion fleet. The Air Force had been reduced mainly to reliance 
upon Kamikaze, or suicide, attacks. These latter, however, had already inflicted 
serious damage on our seagoing forces, and their possible effectiveness in a last 
ditch fight was a matter of real concern to our naval leaders, 

As we understood it in July, there was a very strong possibility that the Jap- 
anese Government might determine upon resistance to the end, in all the areas 
of the Far East under its control. In such an event the Allies would be faced 
with the enormous task of destroying an armed force of five million men and five 
thousand suicide aircraft, belonging to a race which had already amply demon- 
strated its ability to fight literally to the death. 


I might interject at this point that, of course, it referred to the 
actions on Iwo Jima, Okinawa, Tarawa, Saipan, and Japan un- 
doubtedly. Going on: 

The strategic plans of our Armed Forces for the defeat of Japan, as they stood 
in July, had been prepared without reliance upon the atomic bomb, which had 
not yet been tested in New Mexico. We were planning an intensified sea and air 
blockade, and greatly intensified strategic air bombing, through the summer and 
early fall, to be followed on November 1 by an invasion of the southern island 
of Kyushu. This would be followed in turn by an invasion of the main island of 
Honshu in the spring of 1946. The total United States military and naval force 
involved in this grand design was of the order of 5,000,000 men; if all those 
indirectly concerned are included, it was larger still. 

We estimated that if we should be forced to carry this plan to its conclusion, 
the major fighting would not end until the latter part of 1946, at the earliest. 
I was informed that such operations might be expected to cost over a million 
casualties, to American forces alone. Additional large losses might be expected 
among our allies and, of course, if our campaign were successful and if we could 
judge by previous experience, enemy casualties would be much larger than our 
own, 

Well, Mr. Secretary, I have taken the time to read this into the 
record because I think it concisely states what the military opinion 
was in this government, at least in Secretary Stimson’s report and I 
think it completely refutes this carefully woven charge that our Gov- 
ernment deliberately did not estimate the true situation in order that 
certain advantages might be given at Yalta. 

It is not a charge that I think appeals to sensible men. But I have 
found it my sad experience both in the Senate and outside of it that 
on a complete lack of evidence specious theories will be woven and 
reiterated, and if not denied on the floor of the Senate, will eventually 
come to be accepted as fact. : 

Mr. Secretary, yesterday we discussed the question—— 

Senator WiLEy. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 

Senator McManon. I yield. 

Senator Wirey. I think that last statement that you made should 
be watered down a little bit because I understand the position of a lot 
of folks to be like this: That ne the facts to be as Stimson 
said—and I do not think there is much dispute about that—the ques- 
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tion is, did we play ball with our ally, when virtually without his 
saying so or agreeing, we made the deal at Yalta that we did make. 
Isn’t that the thing? Isn’t that the issue? 

Senator McManon. Well, Senator, I will be glad to debate it with 
you at some other time, but I have just one more matter that I wish to 
take up with the Secretary. 

I tried to emphasize yesterday—and I think it is entirely clear— 
that there has been shown no relationship between the concessions so 
called by a couple of ports and a couple of interests in railroads in 
Manchuria with the downfall of Chiang Kai-shek. I will be inter- 
ested, very much interested, in any conipetent military man who will 
proceed to relate the so-called political concessions made at Yalta 
with the downfall of Chiang Kai-shek, and will proceed to show that 
his debacle was caused by what was given at Yalta rather than the 
crooked, corrupt, incompetent government that he headed. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, that leads me rather naturally into the next 
subject. 

SOYBEAN SPECULATIONS IN 1950 


Are you informed as to a corner that’s supposed to have existed in 
the soybean market a year ago last June in the hands of certain 
Chinese in this country?) Have you ever discussed that matter with 
the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes; I have discussed it with him. 

Senator McManon. Is there anything that you can say at this time 
concerning the personalities who were engaged in that operation and 
what action was taken by this Government to break up that opera- 
tion ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t know that I ever knew who the per- 
sonalities involved were. There was, as I recall it, a very serious sit- 
uation created by a group of Chinese buying and taking delivery of a 
certain amount of soybeans, which gave certain controls over the 
prices. That was a matter of concern to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was discussed by Secretary Brannan with me, and he took cer- 
tain remedial steps. 

Now I can look into it again with him and refresh my memory 
about it, but that is all I recall on the thing now. 

Senator McManon. You do not know the personalities that were 
engaged in this attempt to corner the soybean market ? 

Secretary Acuxnson. No, sir; I don’t. 

Senator McManon. But they were Chinese? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; they were Chinese, as I recall it. 

Senator McMauon. Was there, as you understood, any violation 
of the Commodity Exchange law involved ? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t recall that there was. 

Senator McManon. You do not know the source of the funds that 
were used in this speculation in soybeans ? 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator McManon. You do not know the relationship at this time 
between the so-called China Lobby crowd and this operation ? 

Secretary Acuzson. No, sir. 


83797—51—pt. 334 
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INVESTIGATION OF CHINA LOBBY URGED 


Senator McManon. Mr. Secretary, I hope that you will not think 
it improper if I were to suggest to you—and I make the suggestion in 
all seriousness and with respect for your office—that you consult with 
the President of the United States and perhaps with your brother 
Cabinet officers for the purpose of finding out what is going on in 
this country with regard to this crowd. > 

I think it is of the utmost importance, and I suggest to you, sir, 
that it is your duty as Secretary of State, on the basis of the opera- 
tions which have been carried’out in this country, to see about these 
possible violations of criminal statutes. 

The gold deal that I described to you yesterday is 8 ptenleny 
scandalous thing. The American people are being asked to bear 
heavy taxes in part for economic aid for our allies. It is most im- 
portant that they be reassured that the money disbursed is being 
used for the purpose for which it is appropriated. 

And the repetition of this kind of business that went on in that 
gold speculation is a very, very serious thing. I do not say there 
is any repetition of that particular kind of transaction, but this crowd 
is getting notorious. It is the subject of talk in every newspaper estab- 
lishment that I know of. 

The St. Louis Post Dispatch ran a series of articles upon the subject 
of this China lobby. 

So I do not ask for any answer, but I merely suggest to your con- 
sideration that you give thought to pursuing this matter in the exe- 
cutive department, and I shall give thought to pursuing it in the 
Congress of the United States. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

; nee Acuegson. I shall consider your suggestion most respect- 
ully, sir. 

Theenan Russetu, Senator—— 

Senator Wizey. May I ask the Senator a question ? 

Chairman Russexx. Does the Senator yield? 

Senator McManon. Do I have time? 

Chairman Russeny. Yes; you have about 3 minutes. 

Senator Wizey. I am interested, I might say, in some of the gen- 
eralities that you have mentioned and Senator coms mentioned. How- 
ever, I have a very good remembrance of lobbies before the First 
World War. One of our subsequent allies spent a great deal of 
money on newspapers and everything else. 

I remember also the lobbies before the Second World War. 

Nations and peoples that have vital interest naturally are very 
interested in seeking to get us into war to help them. 

That has been our history, I think, ever since we became a first- 
rate Nation. But what I am interested in is there have been insinua- 
tions or interlineations in what you have said to the effect—I notice 
ey yesterday was very guarded—that there was an illegal 

obby. 

I am interested in knowing whether there is anything crooked or 
illegal or nefarious going on that would reflect upon the integrity 
of public officials. 

Senator McManon. Or, might I add, the integrity of people who 
are supposed to be in this town for correct purposes and are doing 
things that are not correct. 
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Senator Wier. I agree with that. As I say, I do have a very 
distinct recollection of the great battle in the field of public opinion 
in both the First and Second World Wars. We were totally un- 
aware of the fact that great international interests were involved 
and great stakes were involved. How much they contributed toward 
the final result of getting us into either or both of the World Wars, 
is, I suppose, something that will be guessed about through the cor- 
ridors of time. 

I did want it definitely understood that I am in favor of anything 
that will bring to light that fact, if there is corruption; but I do not 
like the insinuation that perhaps here are people who are doing again 
what they might legally be entitled to do if they are registered, and 
what they have been doing through the years, trying to influence 
America into being on one side or the other. 

Senator Morse. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Wirey. Yes. 

Chairman Russeti. The Senator from Connecticut has the time. 

Senator Morse. Will the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Senator McManon. I underderstand there are 2 minutes. I will 
yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Senator Morse. Would the Senator agree that even if it were found 
that the members of the so-called China lobby had good enough law- 

ers to keep them within the legal technicalities, but they neverthe- 

ess were attempting to produce a result upon American opinion 
which would favor giving supoprt to a regime that seeks to get us 
involved in all-out war in Asia, that the American people are en- 
“titled to know the activities of such individuals? 

Senator Witey. Of course they are, and they are also entitled to 
know the effectiveness of the Communist spending of their gold all 
over this earth, and what they are doing. 

Senator McManon. I cannot yield further because I have a brief, 
just a very brief, comment to make. 

Chairman Russe. It will have to be brief. 

Senator McManon. It will be brief, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to be advised of any activities by agents 
for the Chinese Nationalist Government which violate our laws, either 
as to the law on registration of foreign agents or other statute in the 
United States; and if such evidence exists of such violations I would 
like to be advised by presentation before this committee why they 
have not been prosecuted. 

Senator Morse. I would like to join in that request. 

Senator Brewster. I would like to say that I am very much ap- 
preciate the Senator from Connecticut making this observation; it 
seems to me very wise. 

Secretary Acurson. I shall go through the material that I have in 
my field whenever I have a chance to do so. 

Of course, you understand that I have no authority over the regis- 
tration of agents. 

Senator McManon. No, Mr. Secretary; but as the first Secretary in 
the Cabinet, I think you will agree that you can express to the Pres- 
ident what has been considered here now. I notice Senator Brewster 
has joined Senator Morse and myself, so it shows that it is more than 
in the interest of one Senator that we would appreciate being advised 
by the executive department not only as to what they have, but we 
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would like them to get busy and give us the full information upon 

this subject. We regard it—at least, I think I can speak now for 

Senator Morse—we regard it at extremely important. 
Senator wen Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask on the basis of 
rsonal privilege—— 

 Ganadaes Acueson. I will advise you as soon as I am able to. 
Senator Morse. I ask on the basis of personal privilege—— 
Chairman Rvussetx. The Chair is advised he was in error about Sen- 

ator McMahon’s time. He has some 4 or 5 minutes remaining. Dr. 

Wilcox tells me I put him down 5 minutes ahead of the time he started. 
Senator Morsr. Will the Senator yield a quarter of a minute? 
Senator McManon. I yield. 


LOBBYING ACTIVITIES QUESTIONED 


Senator Morss. I know my good friend from Wisconsin does not 
want to leave dangling in the record a sentence that he didn’t complete, 
but which some might infer sought to leave an implication that there 
was any member of this committee that doesn’t want a thoroughgoing 
investigation and examination at all times of any Communist activi- 
ties in the United States, because I want to assure the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the junior Senator from Oregon will join with him 
and anybody else at all times in insisting that our Government exercise 
every vigilance in seeing to it that we continue a thorough investiga- 
tion of any Communist activities in this country, as I am sure he would 
a me in insistance that we maintain a constant vigilance against 

‘ascist activities in this country and against the activities of any 
group such as is alleged in regard to the China lobby, that may be try- 
ing to get us into an all-out war in Asia in order to pull out of the 
international fires the chestnuts of Chiang. 

Senator Witey. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator McManon. I yield. 

Senator Wier. I am grateful to the Senator from Oregon for that 
statement, because it expresses completely my own understanding. As 
far as I am concerned, I wish we could eradicate all foreign aie 
of every kind and sort, but we have to acknowledge that because of 
our economic standing, political standing, and every other angle of 
what you might call leadership in the world, we are going to be made 
constantly the target of those people who want us on their side. 

If there is such a thing as a China lobby, I know nothing about it, 
except as I have read in magazines on the situation as stated by both 
of the distinguished Senators. I do know, and it is a story of our own 
naiveté in relation to communism, what the Communists have done in 
our departments in Government and how they have infiltrated every- 
where and how much money they can spend. I do know that in 
Europe they have all the gold they need to buy agents and influence 
governments. Take France—the situation today is very serious, as 
we know, because of Communist gold. 

It has been alleged that some of our gold did some talking in China— 
I am telling you the Communist gold is talking all over this earth. 
I don’t want us to be diverted from the purpose of this inquiry, which 
I said in the beginning was twofold. 

Senator Stennis. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
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POINT OF ORDER ON YIELDING 


Chairman Russeti. The Senator may state his point of order. 

Senator Stennis. A Senator cannot yield to another for the pur- 
pose of questioning the witness, and he cannot yield to another Sena- 
tor for the purpose of that Senator making a speech. 

Senator Wizey. I don’t know of any rule in this commitee that 
will authorize such a determination. 

Chairman Russetzt. The Chair has 

Senator Wixey. If he has the time to yield 

Senator Stennis. The committee passed on that matter of yielding 
to another Senator. 

Chairman Russet. We did as to the yielding of time. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is correct on that question. No Senator can yield 
his time to another Senator for the purpose of questioning, but the 
Chair has recognized the ordinary functions of the committee. 

Members will discuss issues. They will lead the witness, interro- 
gate each other—sometimes with great vigor and almost with fire; 
smoke anyhow; and the Chair has, therefore, allowed a certain lati- 
tude in the Senators’ discussing matters so long as it is charged up 
to some Senator’s time. 

In this case it was charged up to Senator McMahon. The Senator 
from Mississippi is correct as to questions, but we have here indulged 
in considerable discussion across the table; therefore the Chair doesn’t 
think the discussion was out of order. 

However, the time of the Senator from Connecticut has expired. 
en Wiuey. I guess that point of order was correctly sustained, 
then. 

Chairman Russgtzt. The Chair did not sustain it. 


PURPOSES OF INQUIRY 


Senator Witey. You sure talked me out of my answer. 

Chairman Russeix. I thought you had about concluded, at the 
time. 

I didn’t mean to interrupt the Senator. 

Senator Wizey. I was interrupted in about the middle of it. 

Chairman Russetu. The Chair is perfectly willing to ask for unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Wisconsin may complete his 
statement. The Chair hears no objection. 

Senator Wirry. I will have to ask that you read back the end of 
the sentence, just a few words. 

(The record was read by the reporter, as follows :) 

It has been alleged that some of our gold did some talking in China—I am 
telling you the Communist gold is talking all over this earth. I don’t want us 
to be diverted from the purpose of this inquiry, which I said in the beginning 
was twofold. 

Senator Wirxy. That is what I said; in the beginning it was two- 
fold, and I didn’t want to reiterate. 

Chairman Russetx. I thought the Senator had come to a good 
place—— 

Senator Wizey. Twofold. 

First, I said I thought the real purpose of the inquiry was to 
determine whether or not, before the bar of public opinion, the facts 
could be produced that would justify the acts of the President. 
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And, secondly, I thought, ancillary to that, there was a question as: 
to the justification of our foreign policy and the inquiry into the past 
and present and the contemplated future of the policy. 

Now, I thank you. 


' POINT OF ORDER EXPLAINED 


Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent 
of the committee to give a reason for my point of order, and the reason 
I think the Chair is erroneous in its ruling? 

Chairman Russet. The Chair will be happy to submit that 

uestion. 
. Is there objection to the Senator from Mississippi having 1 minute? 

The Chair hears none. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to what my 
good friend from Wisconsin might say, or any other Senator; but 
think it is part of our plan to bring this to a reasonable conclusion, and 
we ought to go back to the original rule enacted by the committee, 
that no one could yield to another Senator for the purpose of asking 
questions, and that would certainly include the idea of yielding to 
someone to make a speech. 

Another point is—Senators come here for the purpose of hearing 
information that may be elicited from the witness, and if we relax that 
rule too much, then the most of us will be sitting here hour after hour 
listening to speeches. 

Chairman Russeizt. There is much pertinence in the position of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, a procedural question. 

Chairman Russeiu. The Senator from Maine. 

Senator Brewster. The Senator spoke about the afternoon and I 
have just seen Senator Douglas, who advises me that his speeches 
are going to be limited to 5 minutes, so that it is going to be generally 
understood that there will be rather frequent votes. 

Chairman Russety. I appreciate having that information. 

In the light of that information, when we do finally recess here, we 
will recess until tomorrow morning. 

Senator FLanpeERs ? 

No response. ) 
hairman Russet. Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. Just one or two questions, Mr. Secretary. 

I notice that 

(There was discussion off the record. ) 

Chairman Russeiti. The Chair requests the members to be as quiet 
as possible. The reporter cannot hear the question. 

Please keep your voices as low as possible. 





STATEMENTS BY PRESIDENT RHEE ON KOREAN ATTITUDE TOWARD CONFLICF 


Senator Lone. I noticed recently that President Syngman Rhee, 
of the Republic of Korea, stated that he would not accept, as far as 
his Government was concerned, any settlement of the Korean question 
other than complete unification of Korea. 

Do you have any comment to make on that? 

Secretary Acurson. I have seen such statements in the press, and 
I have not been able to get any official confirmation that that was his 
view. 
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Senator Lone. Is the President of the Republic of Korea in position 
to bind this country on what activities it will take in Korea? 

Secretary Acuxson. No, sir. 

Senator Lona. If that is a fair statement of the attitude of the 
Korean Government, what possibility is there of working out any 
other settlement other than that satisfactory to the Republic of Korea ? 

Secretary Acnxrson. Senator Long, I think it will just make trouble 
between those of us who are fighting a very difficult fight in Korea, to 
have theoretical questions brought up and say what one Government 
would do if another Government took another view. 

I say, I have inquired into this and I have no reason to believe that 
this is the official view of Mr. Rhee; and if I say things which would 
be difficult for him, it is not going to help this battle against the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. 

Senator Lone. Now, a short time ago President Rhee also made a 
statement to the effect, as I understand it, that if we brought in any 
Japanese soldiers to help us out with the Korean fighting, that his 
Government would quit, or some such thing. 

I don’t know just what that was. 

Do you recall the effect of that statement ? 

Secretary Acueson. I heard, also through the press, some such 
statement, but I think that is quite theoretical because we haven’t done 


it and do not intend to do it. 

Senator Lone. It would seem a little bit unreasonable for the Presi- 
dent of Korea to (1) attempt to tell us who we could get to help on 
this and (2) what conditions he will permit himself to be saved under. 

Secretary Acueson. I would not want to comment on President 


Rhee. 


SCOPE OF UNITED STATES COMMITMENTS 


Senator Lone. It occurred to me, at one time, that, in deciding what 
commitments we would make to help defend other nations, that we 
would have to consider, one, the forces available, which apparently 
has been considered, and the action we have taken up to now, and even 
the extent to which we are going in Korea. 

Secondly, it would seem to me that it might be well to try to deter- 
mine where we can defend a practicable line; and it would seem that 
where your Navy can get in between your enemy and the objective he 
is trying to reach, such as you have on Formosa, you do not have too 
difficult a problem; but. where you are trying to defend something 
like the thirty-eighth parallel, you find it very difficult. 

Do you have any comment to make on that, or have you given any 
thought to that subject ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes,sir. We have given a great deal of thought 
to it, and what you say is correct. 

It is much easier for a power which has a great Navy and Air Force, 
such as the United States, and those associated with it, to defend island 
positions. 

Senator Lone. We would have some difficulty in committing our- 
selves to effectively defend various other places where there is no op- 
portunity to effectively use sea power, however, such as in Iran and 
India, and places of that sort? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, it is more difficult ; yes, sir. 
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Senator Lone. Do you agree with the MacArthur view that we 
should attempt to put down aggression wherever it breaks, or resist 
it wherever it occurs ¢ * 

Senator Acnrson. We have opposed it, and we do everything we 
can to assist those who are resisting aggression. 

Senator Lone. Of course whether or not we will actually use our 
Armed Forces, as we have done in Korea, that has to be determined, 
based upon the circumstances ? 

Secretary Acuxrson. That is correct. 

Senator Lone. No further questions. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Lodge. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russett. Senator Fulbright. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Tobey. 

ww response. ) 

hairman Russety. Senator Sparkman. 


PROCEDURAL MATTERS 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I do have some questions to 
ask, but may I, before I start, find out what the plan of the chairman 
is with reference to adjourning? I don’t mind running to such time 
as the chairman wants to go and resuming tomorrow. 

Chairman Russet. Well, the general policy of the Chair has been 
to call a Senator for questioning up until the ee of 1 o’clock and to 
recess after the Senator who was questioning at the hour of 1 con- 
cluded his questions. Just a matter of 5 minutes is involved. The 
Chair has tried to be consistent in his position of exercising every pos- 
= recourse available to him to press these hearings, as ante as pos- 
sible. 

Senator Sparkman. I have no choice. 

Chairman Russevy. But the Chair is perfectly willing to recess at 
this time. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, I don’t even ask for that. In 
fact, I would rather go on questioning. I will accord with the Chair’s 
wishes. But if we do quit before I finish, I should like to be able to 
resume on our next meeting. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russety. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I hesitate very much to suggest this. I 
realized that I probably would follow Senator Cain a moment ago, 
and I carefully timed myself because I have to be in Iowa tomorrow, 
and I was attempting to correct a few remarks I was going to make. 
I came back about 22 minutes after he started. I found that he did 
not use all of his time and I had been passed by. 

Now I am going to have to leave this afternoon. As far as I am 
concerned I have about three items, as much for the record as anything 
else. I would have about 15 minutes, and I would be willing to limit 
myself to 15 minutes in order to get that cleaned up. But I cannot 
be here tomorrow. I merely suggest that. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Chairman, may I propound a unanimous- 
consent request ? 
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Chairman Russet. Yes, sir. It is within the power of any member 
of this committee any time he is recognized. 

Senator SparkMaN. I ask unanimous consent, since Senator Hick- 
enlooper wants to leave and would miss out tomorrow, that he be per- 
mitted to proceed at this time without prejudice to my rights when 
we meet in the morning. 

Chairman Russeiz, Gentlemen, you have heard the unanimous- 
consent request. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Chair recognizes Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator SparKMAN. Before you start, may I be certain of this: I 
will be the first called on tomorrow morning ? 

Chairman Russretu. I assume so. The Senator stated “without 
prejudice to his rights.” 

Senator SparkMAN. That was in my request and I wanted to be cer- 
tain it is understood. 

Chairman Russe.u. That is the understanding of the Chair that he 
will call the Senator from Alabama tomorrow morning. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Carn. A parliamentary inquiry, sir? 

Chairman Russexu. Yes. 

Senator Carn. When the Senator from Alabama has completed his 
questioning in the first period tomorrow, does the Chair then recog- 
nize—what Senator, may I ask, does he recognize on this side? 

Chairman Russeiu. Well, the irregular attendance has gotten the 
order of procedure a little bit askew, but I think it would revert to 
the Chair after the Senator from Alabama, going from table to table. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate the information. I shall be guided ac- 
cordingly. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I take it the colloquy since the chairman 
said he recognized me did not come off my time because I want to 
get finished in 15 minutes. 

Chairman Russetz. Well, if the Senator wishes to look a gift horse 
in the mouth, I have given him credit for full time. I will give him 
credit for 30 minutes. 

Chairman Connatiy. He only asked for 15. 

Senator Hicxen oorer. I said I thought I could finish in 15 min- 
utes. 

I deeply appreciate the courtesy of the Senator from Alabama and 
the chairman and the committee. 


CIRCUMSTANCES SURROUNDING YALTA CONFERENCE 


Mr. Secretary, in Admiral Leahy’s book I Was There, on page 337, 
with reference to the Yalta agreement, in which certain rights were 
given to Russia on which China was not informed, I call your atten- 
tion to the statement that— 


Despite the secrecy, the Chinese apparently heard rumors of the actions at 
Yalta affecting their country. Two days after we returned, General Shang 
Chen, head of the Chinese Military Mission in Washington, asked me for infor- 
mation regarding the Crimean Conference. I could not, of course, give him any 
information that had not already been published, and wondered why Chen came 
to me. Later Dr. Wellington Koo, a personal friend of mine and Chinese Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, told me he had heard it rumored that Russia expected 
to obtain a lease on the ports of Port Arthur and Dairen. Koo said China would 
view with alarm occupation of these two ports by the Soviets. As in the case 
of General Cheng, I could not tell him that the rumor was well founded, because 
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the ee to my knowledge, had not coneluded his negotiations with Chiang 
Kai-shek. ‘ 

I read that to counter the impressions that Chiang Kai-shek was 
happy with the arrangements for the giving of the port of Dairen or 
ih donne over it to the Russians, as well as to Port Arthur. 

Then with reference to the question of the end of the war in Japan, 
I would like to refer to the United States Strategic Bombing Survey 
Summary of Report on the Pacific War, issued July 1, 1946, an officia 
document printed by the Government Printin ce, a conclusion 
with respect to the war situation, under the heading “Japan’s struggle 
to end the war.” i 

While this article does not say that we had intimate knowledge of 
all these details, it does recite the facts as they existed in Japan 
beginning in 1944. It alleges in this official document that the Japa- 
nese knew they were licked, and they were beginning to arrange their 
Government and to send out feelers for the terms of peace. 

Secretary Acnrson. This is a survey made after the war as I under- 
stand it. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. This was made after the war; yes, indeed ; 
showing what the facts apparently actually were in Japan. 

They conclude in the section beginning on page 25, the last para- 
graph at the bottom of page 26, and I quote: 

Based upon a detailed investigation of all facts, and supported by the testimony 
of the surviving Japanese leaders involved, it is the survey’s opinion that cer- 
tainly prior to December 31, 1946, and in all probability prior to November 1, 
1945, Japan would have surrendered even if the atomic bomb had not been 
dropped, even if Russia had not enered he war, and even if no invasion had been 
planned or contemplated. 

Now, in some ways that may be hindsight, second-guessing. But 
from the report in this article, it seems that these peace feelers and 
the efforts and the rearrangements of their Government all lead to the 
inevitable conclusion that J: apan had become convinced that it couldn’t 
win the war. 

Are you aware of whether or not the Emperor of Japan asked Mr. 
Malik in about, well, I would say along about the first part of Febru- 
ary 1945, to communicate with Stalin in the interests of acting as 
mediator to discuss peace terms with the Allies. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I think we have had already a reference 
in Mr. Stimson’s book to the fact that there was a maneuver by 
the Japanese to bring the Russians in as mediators, which was re- 
garded as a mere move on their part to end the war in possession of 
all the gains which they illegally acquired beforehand and wasn’t re- 
garded as any serious effort at peace, but a mere maneuver. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The information that I have had—which I 
do not know to be accurate, and I do not claim that it is accurate in 
the absence of more positive proof than I have at the moment—is that 
the knowledge of the Emperor’s effort to get Mr. Malik, who was then 
in Japan, to induce Stalin to act as intermediary in early February— 
was available from communications of one kind or another. 

As I say, I do not allege it was true. I would base it on what in- 
formation I have, and I would not consider it conclusive proof. Do 
you know anything about that situation ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY AND CHINA 


Senator Hicken.oorer. Mr. Secretary, in hearings before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, which I have before me, on H. R. 2616, 
a bill to provide for assistance to Greece and Turkey, beginning March 
20, 1947, on page 17, I find there was a discussion of the distinction, 
if any, between the situation in Greece, which justified our aid to 
Greece, and the situation in China at that time. You were making a 
statement. 

This is from page 17 of the published reports, near the top of the 
page. 

General Marshall, in his statement of January 6, was urging upon the Chinese 
Government that it should take necessary steps to make itself more repre- 
sentative and more efficient. That was not directed toward including Com- 


munists in the Government, but making the Government more effective in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Government. 


And this is the important paragraph—continuing to quote from your 
statement— 

That is what we are doing in China. The Chinese Government is not in the 
position at the present time that the Greek government isin. It is not approach- 
ing collapse; it is not threatened by defeat by the Communists. The war with 
the Communists is going on much as it has for the last 20 years. 

Now, so far as the “last 20 years” statement is concerned, I have 
examined your testimony further and you did correct it later in the 
testimony, showing that the Communist struggle began at about 1935 
rather than 20 years before; so it would not be fair to let the 20-year 
statement stand here, because you did correct it at a later date. 

Now, my question is this, Mr. Secretary: It seems that the argu- 
ment you were putting up at that time was that it was necessary for 
us to move into Greece and give them very substantial advice and aid 
because the Communists were about to take over Greece or threaten- 
ing to take over Greece; but that it was not essential at that time 
for us to make any extraordinary efforts toward helping the National- 
ist Chinese Government because it was not threatened, and I quote: 

It is not threatened by defeat by the Communists. It is not approaching 
collapse, 

Thereafter, the Government, the Nationalist Government of China, 
increasingly approached collapse to the point where it was forced to 
go to Formosa. 

Why did we not take a more affirmative position toward increased 
aid to Chiang-Kai-shek’s Nationalist Government when the im- 
minence of its loss of the mainland of China became apparent ? 

Secretary Acueson. Senator, I think, first of all, we ought to be 
a little bit clear about this testimony here that you are talking about; 
that is, the testimony under H. R. 2616 which was given on March 
20, 1947; and that is the date of that testimony. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes; I gave the date in there. 

Secretary Acuxrson. I just wanted to be clear we had it in the record. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. That was beginning in March 1947. 

Secretary Acurson. That was the day on which this particular 
testimony that you are referring to was given. 

Now, I was being examined by Mr. Judd, and there are two ideas 
which run through all of this testimony going along for several pages 
here. 
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One is that in Greece we had a military mission which was right 
with the troops giving the troops strategic information and guidance, 
and that sort of thing. Why shouldn’t we do that sort of thing, and 
give that sort of guidance in China ? 

The other point was in China, General Marshall had been trying 
to bring about a settlement between the Communists and the Na- 
tionalists in accordance with the agreements that had been worked 
out before, as I have stated in my testimony, and Mr. Judd was say- 
ing why do we do that in China, when in Greece we are fighting the 
Communists and are not trying to bring them into the Government. 

I was pointing out the reasons in both cases for the difference. This 

articular question comes up under one of Mr. Judd’s questions which 
oa asked me, which was, “If it is wise policy for us to urge, for ex- 
ample, the Government of China to unite with organized Communist 
minorities there, why is it a wise policy to assist the Greek Govern- 
ment to fight against the same sort of armed Communist minorities in 
Greece ¢” 

I was pointing out through here that what General Marshall had 
been trying to do was to organize a government in China through 
negotiations between these parties; whereas in Greece you had a 
government where the Communists had a perfectly legal position and 
could vote. However, there were some of them who were carrying 
on an armed rebllion against the Government, and you could not 
negotiate that out. You had to fight it out. 

Then, I stated here, as you quoted, that the Chinese Government is 
not in the position at the present time that the Greek Government is 
in. It is not approaching collapse. 

This was March 20, 1947, and the collapse occurred over 2 years 
later. The Greek Government was in a position where, without very 
strenuous military assistance, it would have totally collapsed. I said: 


It is not threatened by defeat by the Communists. 
The defeat by the Communists did not occur until 18 months later. 
The war with the Communists is going on much as it has for the past 20 years. 


There had been this period of negotiation and period of military 
operations between the Communists and the Government for some 
time and what I was trying to point out was exactly what the situation 
was, and I think I did point it out. 

Now I have been over our military assistance and economic assist- 
ance to China, and I think I have described exactly and as fully as 
I possibly can why the courses were adopted which were taken. 

Senator Hickenpoorer. Mr. Secretary, I am trying to keep within 
ee EN and I can do it. I have got about 2 minutes more, 

think. 

Chairman Russgxit. That is right. 


RED CHINESE POSSESSION OF AMERICAN MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


Senator Hickenwoorer. I want to ask you this question. Tf you 
have no information on it, I would like to ask if you would please 
attempt to secure the records on this matter. 

It is my information that in 1948, August of 1948—we have heard 
a lot about the surrender of military equipment and supplies by 
Chinese forces to the Reds. 
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The information I have may or may not be correct—I do not allege 
that it is correct, but it comes from sources which should be informed. 
Anyway it is to the effect that General Barr in his mission to China 
went over there in connection with the allocation of supplies, Amer- 
ican military supplies and equipment, that a meeting was held with 
certain North Chinese generals. 

There were two North Chinese armies allegedly loyal to Chiang 
Kai-shek. The question of the supplies out of this $125,000,000 aid 
program was brought up at that meeting. Chiang Kai-shek was not 
there. His armies were in the south, and his people were in the south. 

The original plan was to give this aid to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment armies in the south to enable them to consolidate and to equip. 
But that at that meeting General Barr of the American forces decided 
to give the priorities on this equipment to these two Chinese armies 
operating on the north. That was against the desires of Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Nationalist armies in the south. 

They objected to it strenuously but the American view of the 
American authorities, including General Barr, prevailed. Priorities 
were given. The equipment was given to these two north Chinese 

enerals. One of them was General Fu Tso-yi, and the other was 
eneral Wang Yao-wu, as I say, over the objection of Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Nationalist armies. 

Within approximately 6 weeks after this material had been given 
to these two northern generals over the protest of Chiang Kai-shek, 
these two generals with their armies went over to the Communists in 
the north without ever firing a shot. So the allocation of that equip- 
ment which did go over to the Chinese and which I am informed was 
the great bulk of all of the military equipment that the Red Chinese 
captured, was turned over to these disloyal generals in the north at 
the insistence of this mission of ours which gave priorities to those 
two northern armies. 

I suggest that now. If you have information on that, I would be 
glad to have it. If not, I would like to have if we can get a hold 
of it the reports on this particular phase of General Barr’s mission 
in China which had to do with the priorities and the allocation of 
this matériel and equipment to these two north Chinese generals and 
their armies together with any record or any report which may be 
extant and available—if it is extant, I take it, it is available—with 
regard to the noted objection, to any noted objection of General 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist armies to the priorities given to 
these two north armies, north Chinese armies, of this material. 

Secretary AcnxEson. Very well. I have no information on it. 

Senator Hicxentoorrr. I anticipated that you might not be fully 
familiar with that at the moment, but I want to get that in the record. 
I think I did go over 2 minutes. 

Chairman Russe. Yes, you overran your 15 minutes. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. It is just 2 minutes, have the record show. 

Chairman Russet. We won’t quibble about 2 minutes. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Thank you. 


CORRECTION OF RECORD AND PROCEDURAL MATTERS 


Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Chairman, before the committee stands in 
recess, may I refer to a slight omission in yesterday’s record? 
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Without finding the exact place, it can easily be ascertained, I 
read into the record a part of an insertion in the Congressional Rec- 
ord by a Member of the House of Representatives whom I identified, 
but the name was omitted from the transcript. 

I had reference, and I stated at the time, to Congresswoman Claire 
Boothe Luce. I suppose the only way it can be corrected would be for 
the printed record to include that and for this to be shown here. 

Chairman Russety, Without objection, the Senator from Alabama 
will be permitted to correct the permanent record. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, a procedural question. Do we have 
a subcommittee that has been appointed to consider what recommend- 
ations should be made to the full committees as to other witnesses to 
be called ? 

Chairman Russet. Senator Morse, I have not yet appmane that 
subcommittee. I have deliberately delayed appointing it because new 
witnesses are mentioned from day to day. 

If the committees met today and considered the names of those who 
had been proposed and eliminated some, we could call others and then 
the names of other persons were suggested, it would mean that they 
would have to go back over all of the list of those who had not been 
called and consider them again. 

I thought it might be wise to wait until we were in the evidence of 
either Mr. Johnson or Mr. Harriman to appoint that committee; so 
that we would have all the possible witnesses suggested. 

Senator Morse. I share in the observation just made by the chair- 
man, but I asked my question only to guide myself in the procedure 
that I shall follow, otis I shall submit to the chairman this after- 
noon, in the absence of such a committee on witnesses, a letter recom- 
mending that General Barr be called before these committees. 

I think the testimony of the last few days has indicated that he is 
a very important witness for these committees to cross-examine. 

Chairman Rossetu. The Chair has a faint recollection that some- 
one has already suggested General Barr, but to make assurance doubly 
sure, I suggest that the Senator from Oregon drop me a note, and it 
will go in the files with all the other suggestions and will be considered 
by the committee. 

The committees are preparing to recess now until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. If the Senator from Alabama is present at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, he will be the first Senator recognized for question- 
ing. Otherwise, some other Senator will be called upon. 

The committees now stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:20 p. m., the committees recessed to reconvene 
at 10: 03 a. m., Saturday, June 9, 1951.) 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
ComMIrreE ON Foreign RELaAtions, 
Unrrep Srates Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:03 a. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations) , George, 
Green, Sparkman, Gillette, Bridges, Saltonstall, Johnson (Texas), 
Kefauver, Morse, Hunt, Cain, Stennis, and Long. 

Also present: William H. Darden, clerk, Committee on Armed 
Services; Verne D. Mudge, of the committee staff of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, chief of staff, and Thorsten V. 
Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russet. The committees will come to order. 

Under the order adopted on yesterday, the Senator from Alabama, 
Mr. Sparkman, is recognized. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. DEAN G. ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ADRIAN S. FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER— 
Resumed 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, it seems to me that in the sev- 
eral days that you have spent here the testimony has pretty well 
narrowed down the issues so far as the Government’s foreign policy 
is concerned to the fact that the opposition has been in a relatively 
small area, from the standpoint of the globe, that is, China. 

Furthermore, it seems to me it has developed that that opposition 
is of rather recent development. Do you think that is correct? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Seeaetiac, Certainly it has developed following the failure 
of General Marshall’s mission in China, if that is to be termed as a 
failure? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Or the failure to work out a peaceful satis- 
factory settlement in the Government of China. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, Senator Sparkman, I think that is right. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now one thing that has puzzled me, Mr. Sec- 
retary, has been the apparent forgetfulness of a lot of us in Congress 
and a lot of the people in the country as to the attitude that has been 
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expressed from time to time by the American people and by the leaders 
in this country. 

I don’t know whether you know him personally or not, but’ there is 
a well-known and able Congressman from Ohio by the name of Mr. 
Bender, George Bender, Congressman at large from Ohio, Do you 
know him? : 

Secretary Acueson. I believe I do know Mr. Bender. 


CONGRESSMAN BENDER’S SPEECH ON CHINA, 1947 


Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Bender has served in Congress for many 

ears. If I remember correctly he was the floor manager for Senator 

Taft in the Republican nominating convention at Philadelphia in 
1948. 

I want to call your attention, Mr. Secretary, to an excerpt from 
a speech that Congressman Bender made on the floor of the House 
on May 7, 1947. Now, that was subsequent to General Marshall’s 
return from China, was it not? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. And, as a matter of fact, I would tell you that 
the bill that was under discussion at that time was the Greek-Turkish 
aid bill. There was considerable opposition to that, was tHere not? 

Secretary Acurson. I believe so. 

Senator Sparkman. And I am going to read very briefly and see 
if this refreshes your recollection as to some of the arguments made 
against that program at that time. I am going to read from Congress- 
man Bender’s speech. I am reading from page 4694 of the Congres- 
sional Record of May 7, 1947, and I quote: 


Ever since President Truman made his fateful speech to the Congress, intense 
pressure has been placed upon our State Department by Chinese diplomats in 
this country demanding that the $500,000,000 Export-Import loan be released for 
use by the present Chinese Government. I charge here on the floor of the House 
that the Chinese Embassy has had the arrogance to invade our State Department 
and attempt to tell our State Department that the Truman doctrine has com- 
mitted our Government and this Congress to all-out support of the present 
Fascist Chinese Government. 


That Government at that time in China was the Chiang Kai-shek 


government, was it not? ' 
Secretary Acnrson. It was, yes, sir; at that time. 


EVIDENCES OF SENTIMENT TOWARD CHINA IN 1947 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, I also call your attention to an 
argument made on the floor of the House while that same Turkish- 
Greek aid proposal was being debated, an argument made by an able 
Republican Congressman from the State of Nebraska, Mr. Howard 
Buffett, and I want to read very briefly from his statement. I read 
from page 4722 of the Congressional Record, May 7, 1947, as follows: 

Sometime ago, it was announced that America was to help China solve its 
problems—and that in doing so we were going to drive communism from China. 

That scheme was a reasonable facsimile of what is now proopsed in Greece 
and Turkey. About $3,000,000,000 has been spent to date in China. Our official 
top man in military and political affairs, Gen. George Marshall, spent a year in 
China. 

Marshall came home in disgust and failure. What did he accomplish? The 
civil war goes on. Inflation is worse than ever in China. Human butchery has 
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taken place on a large scale in Formosa. Evil days unlimited seem to be the fate 
of the Chinese. 

In the May 4 New York Times we have a report from an authority on Chinese 
affairs, Nathaniel Peffer, a professor of international relations at Columbia. 
Members would do well to read the whole article. I quote briefly from its most 
significant passage. 

Peffer declares: 

“Scant as is the hope for improvement, there is no chance of its growth so 
long as America continues to give even color of support of the existing govern- 
ment. In fact, it has already been diminished by such support as America has 
given in the form of maintenance of troops in the country, training of the 
Nationalist army, and the sale on easy terms of surplus property. That this 
support has been falsely exaggerated by the Communists is a consideration 
apart. 

“The help already given has worked to entrench those now in power, those 
who make China’s outlook hopeless. Whatever America’s intention may have 
been in keeping troops in China—and about this, too, the Communists con- 
sciously lie in their propaganda—the effect has been to stiffen the elements in 
power and negate prospects of reform. 

“Those elements listen respectfully to America’s exhortations to reform, to 
institute democracy, whether made by President Truman, General Marshall, or 
Ambassador Stuart, but they have no intention of giving heed to them. They 
do not believe they have to. Whatever they may say openly, they believe America 
has to support them anyway. They believe they are in a position to blackmail 
America. The reason is Russia. 

“Privately men of that class tell a visiting American, if they know him well 
enough to be frank, that America is going to fight Russia. Therefore, America 
needs China, and it must and should stiffen up the National Government. It must 
support the Kuomintang government against the Chinese Communists, because 
the Communists are the vanguard of Russia. 

“What they do not say to Americans but do say to each other is why, then, make 
any concessions to America in return for support, especially concessions by way 
of reforms that will cost them the perquisites and profits of monopolistic power? 

“And except in words they make no concessions by way of reforms. 

“Actually the Chinese Communists say much the same thing. They, too, think 
America in keeping troops in China has Russia in mind. They say that America 
wants a base from which to fight Russia and therefore it supports the Kuomin- 
tang regime. They hold that a deal has been made: Support for a corrupt, 
reactionary, and quasi Fascist regime in exchange for service against Russia. 

“This must be emphasized and understood in America: Many Chinese not 
Communist, not even radical, are coming to believe the same thing. And so far as 
they believe it, they have also come to the conclusion that America has betrayed 
not only its own traditions but its traditional role in China, which has been to 
foster republicanism and democracy. 

“Therefore—and this, too, should be understood in America—anti-Americanism 
is growing in China, not only among Communists and leftist students but among 
the liberal intellectuals and the scholar class who still make opinion. Much of 
it is incited by Communist propaganda—lying propaganda, no doubt—but not 
all. 

“There is an increasing conviction among all classes that America, having be- 
come supreme, is going the way of all great powers, acquisitive in its ends and 
eynical in its means.” 


Mr. Buffett cited that with approval and he says here: 


The Peffer article represents our position in China. 

But you do not have to take his word for it. The logic of his appraisal of the 
situation is perfectly plain for anyone to see. 

There was a good bit of opinion, was there not, both in Congress and 
out of Congress i in this country in opposition to the Chiang Kai-shek 
government. at that time and they were actually using it in argument 
against the Greek-Turkish program ¢ 

“Secret tary Acheson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Now Mr. Secretary, I want to get back to 
another subject briefly, if I may, and that is the question that has been 
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brought up several times in the course of this hearing, and is repeated 
over and over and over regardless of statements that you, the President 
or anybody else may make regardless of the record that has been 
created. That question is with reference to our efforts to keep China, 
Red China out of the United Nations. 


VANDENBERG RESOLUTION PROVISION ON USE OF VETO 


I think you have given a rather full explanation of that, but there 
has been considerable questioning of you with reference to the use of 
the veto. You have stated what the legal situation is, but I want to 
ask if you remember the action of the United States Senate on June 
11, 1948, when it passed what is known as the Vandenberg resolution ? 

Secretary Acurson. I do remember that, Senator Sparkman. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Do you happen to have a copy of the Vanden- 
berg resolution there? I have got one here but I do not know just 
what page itison. Oh, I have found it. 

Mr, Secretary, I refer to the Vandenberg resolution which contained 
six different proposals relating to our relationship with the United 
Nations. I should like to read the whearas part of it, and then the 
one that particularly related to the veto: 

Whereas peace with justice and the defense of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms require international cooperation through more effective use of the 
United Nations: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate reaffirm the policy of the United States to achieve 
international peace and security through the United Nations so that armed force 
shall not be used except in the common interest and that the President be 
advised of the sense of the Senate that the Government by constitutional process 
me particularly pursue the following objectives within the United Nations 

arter, 

i Ratunians agreement to remove the veto from all questions involving specific 
settlements of international disputes and situations and from the admission of 
new members. . 

This is a correct statement, is it not, of the Vandenberg resolution 
as it was passed by the Senate ? 

Secretary Acugeson. Yes, sir, that is as it appears in the copy which 
I have before me. 

Senator SparkMANn. That was the first provision in the Vandenberg 
resolution ? 

Secretary AcnEson. That is numbered 1, yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And, Mr. Secretary, it is rather interesting that 
in the debate on the floor of the Senate that day, which consumed sev- 
eral hours, I think it is a safe statement to say that more than half 
the time was spent on this particular provision. 

Senator Vandenberg, at that time, inserted into the record a list 
of all of the cases in which the veto had been used, up to that time; 
and he showed that if this provision had been in effect, not a single 
one of those vetoes could have been effectuated. 

Mr. Secretary, I don’t suppose you remember the vote on that, do 
you, in the Senate? 

Secretary Acneson. The document which I have here is Senate 
Document No. 48, has a resolution on page 85, and at the bottom of 
page 84 says: 


On June 11, 1948, the Senate, by a vote of 64 to 4, adopted the so-called Vanden- 
berg resolution, or Senate Resolution 239. This resolution had been unanimously 
approved by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on May 19. 
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Senator Sparkman. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

I have found that vote. It is recorded on page 7846 of the Con- 
gressional Record of June 11, 1948. 

There were four votes against that resolution, four votes against 
the exclusion of the veto power for peaceful purposes. 

I think it might be of interest to note that those four votes did not 
include a single member of this joint committee. The four were: 
Senator Langer, Senator Pepper, Senator Taylor, and Senator 
Watkins. 

I believe that two other Senators were announced as being against 
it if they had been present. One of them, I think, was Senator Kem, 
and the other was cote Malone. 

I think they announced that they would have voted “Nay.” 

Sixty-four Senators voted in support of that, that the veto should 
not be used for peaceful settlement, including the admission of new 
states. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe, it seems to me, it would be in order and I 
should like to have placed in the appendix, as I understand that is 
the only place you can make such an insertion—— 

Chairman Russevx. Without reading it, yes. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. I should like to have placed in the ap- 

endix of the record this roll call, starting with the announcement 
b the Presiding Officer and going through the number of different 
absentees, as to how they would have voted and including the roll 
call to the end of it. 

Chairman Russe.t. That matter will be printed as an appendix 
to the record. 

Senator Sparkman. And now, Mr. Secretary, that message was 
to be relayed to the President, and I suppose it was. 

Secretary Acurson. The Vandenberg resolution ? 

Senator SparkMAN. Yes; the fact that the Vandenberg resolution 
had been passed and that the sense of the Senate had been expressed 
in favor of eliminating the veto. 

Secretary Acuerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. Was any action taken in the United Nations 
by our Government to carry out the expression of the sense of the 
Senate of the United States? 

Secretary Acueson. I believe there was. 

Senator SparkMAN. And when this question came up, let me ask 
you this, without any details—when the question came up from time 
to time with reference to the admission of new states, Russia did veto 
several, did it not? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Is it not true that the United States took the 
lead in trying to work out a plan whereby new states would be ad- 
mitted without use of the veto, in keeping with the sense of the 
expression that was expressed almost unanimously by the Senate of 
the United States? 

Secretary AcnEson. Yes, sir. A variety of proposals were made. 


CHINA LOBBY INVESTIGATION URGED 


Senator Sparkman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I am not going to ask you 
a great many more questions. Myr. Secretary, I keep hearing a great 
deal about the so-called China lobby. I must say that I know noth- 
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ing about it, but almost every time we turn with reference to any new 
development over the last 2 or 3 years, I have heard about opposition 
in at least one area of our foreign policy, and that is China—that 
is where it has really grown. I have heard what you have said here, 
and I am not asking you to restate your situation. As I understand, 
you have made it very clear, it is not a function of the State Depart- 
ment to make investigations. But I do want to add my word to what 
has already been said by Senator Morse and Senator McMahon and 
others, that this Government ought to utilize every power at its com- 
mand to find out about these charges made in this editorial which 
Congressman Buffett of Nebraska put into the Congressional Record 
back in 1947. These things come out in editorials and in the leading 
newspapers—in our own Washington Post this morning, for instance, 
I believe. I hope that something wili be done to find out just what 
it is that has been at work that has developed this screen of confu- 
sion and falsehood with reference to the work of this Government, 
particularly in orderly relations with China and the Far East. 

Secretary Acurson. Senator Sparkman, this may be a good oppor- 
tunity for me to make a statement which I should like to make on 
that subject. 

Senator Sparkman. I would be very glad for you to do so. 

Secretary Acnrson. I do not want to go into your time, but I will 
go into it when you are through. 

Senator SparkMAN. I should like for you to. 


NATURE OF STATE DEPARTMENT FILES ON LOBBY 


Secretary Acueson. I should like to say that yesterday afternoon I 
spent the time going through the material which has been collected 
for me in the State Department on this subject. 

The material consists of several categories. There is a very large 
collection of newspaper, magazine, and other public articles on the 
subject, all very much along the line of those which Senator Morse 
spoke of the other day. 

There are reports from other agencies such as the CIA reporting 
things which have been said to them, and those are sent along to the 
other agencies of Government, including the State Department. 

There are in that file reports of conferences and meetings between 
officers of the State Department and officers of other departments in 
the Government on that general subject, which are general summaries 
of what information the other departments have, but very sketchy in 
that regard. 

There are reports from our own officers overseas as to what has been 
said to them by various people. There are reports which have been 
made to officers of the State Department by people who come in and 
say that someone has told them various things. 

I read all of this material yesterday afternoon, and with one excep- 
tion, to which I shall revert in a moment, these are all hearsay state- 
ments; that is, they are statements which are made not on the know]- 
edge of the person making them, but reporting things which that 
informant, very often not identified, has been told by others. The 
exception to that—well, I will go on with that. 

The exception to that is a considerable amount of information in 
the file which has to do not with the improper use of funds or proper 
use of funds to influence opinion, but with an alleged attempt to violate 
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the law against recruiting in the United States for foreign armies. 
There is considerable direct evidence on that subject in the file. 

On that point, however, the file ends up with the fact that the person 
who was engaged in this allegedly illegal activity died, and that 
brought an end to that particular effort. 

This information is not sufficient or would not warrant me in 
making charges of any sort. The information is such that if this 
hearsay is correct and can be believed, it would support the charge 
that there is very considerable use of foreign funds in the United 
States for the purpose of influencing opinion, and there is some reason, 
if this hearsay is believed, to say that some of these activities, at least, 
are not in accordance with the law; but that would all depend on 
whether the hearsay turns out to be correct or incorrect. 

In the light of this file, it is quite clear that I could not say that 
there is not such use of foreign funds, proper or improper. There is 
suflicient in this file to prevent me from saying that there is not any 
use of funds. 

As I say, the material does not warrant charges. The material is 
of the nature which, if supplemented by other material, would be 
useful to the investigating staff, either of an executive agency or a 
committee of Congress in looking forward into the activities of cer- 
tain individuals and institutions. 

It is not material which, in any fairness, ought to be made public, 
but it ought to be used by an investigating staff to pursue their 
investigation. 

Already most, if not all, of this has been brought to the attention of 
such investigating staffs of the executive branch. If any committee 
of Congress has a staff which wishes to go into that, I would be glad 
to make this available to that committee. 


PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORIZATION OF LOBBY INVESTIGATION 


Now I have also reported to the President of the United States the 
views of the members of this joint committee as expressed to me yester- 
day by the Senators who have spoken on the record, and I am author- 
ized and directed by the President to say to the joint committee that 
he has instructed the agencies of the executive branch having powers 
and duties in regard to this matter to get together all their material 
and bring it together so that there can be an immediate, or as soon 
as possible, an appraisal of what is known in the executive branch, 
with a view to going forward to legal action if that is provable by 
what is known, or by conducting investigations further if that appears 
to be the proper course to follow, or in making public the situation if 
that seems to be the proper course. 

He has also authorized me and directed me to say that he will direct 
all these agencies of the Government to cooperate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent with any committee or committees of the Congress which 
wish to go into this matter for the purpose of informing them what is 
known, for the purpose of helping any investigation, for the purpose 
of assisting them in coming to a conclusion as to whether or not they 
wish to have one. 

That, I believe is a full statement on my activities yesterday after- 
noon in this regard. 
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Senator SauronsTaLu. Mr. Chairman, would the Senator yield for 

a question either on his time or out of it on that point ? 
enator SparkMan. I am afraid my time is up. How much time 
do I have, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russe... The Senator has 1 minute. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Just one statement the Secretary made is 
not clear to me. He said the President would cooperate. Does that 
mean the release to any senatorial or congressional committee of all 
the papers in relation to this subject in the hands of the Department ? 
Because that is a very vital point. 

Secretary Acueson. I didn’t cross-examine the President as to 
what he meant. I have told you his words to me. 

Senator SarronstaLu. Cooperate. 

Secretary Acnrson. I am authorized and directed to say that he has 
instructed the agencies in regard to their own duties as I have already 
described it, and that he has or will direct them to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with any committee or committees of the Congress which 
may want to look into this matter. 

Senator SparkMan. Personally I hope that does mean to make 
available the materials that they have, should such a committee be 
set up. 

itl can get in one more question—is the time up ? 

Chairman Russetx. I think your time has about expired. 

Senator Sparkman. All right. 

Chairman Russetx. You probably have a half a minute. 


POSSIBLE EVACUATION OF KOREA IN JANUARY 1950 


Senator SparKMAN. In this half minute I want to ask you fhis one 
question. That relates to the withdrawal or evacuation in Korea. 

On May 11 General MacArthur was quoted through his spokesman 
as follows: 


General MacArthur’s spokesman said today that until January 13— 
that is the day the President sent his letter to General MacArthur— 


this year, MacArthur believed Washington officials wanted our forces evacuated 
from Korea and made a scapegoat for some political advantage. 

Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, MacArthur's aide, said a January 13 message 
from President Truman was the Government’s first clear statement to MacArthur 
to hold in Korea. 

Do you know of any facts that would warrant any such statement 
as that ? ; 

Secretary AcnEson. No, sir; there are no facts to my knowledge; 
and I would go a considerable way in saying that no such facts exist. 

Senator Sparkman. Nobody here you know of wanted Korea 
evacuated and the Eighth Army made a scapegoat ? 

Secretary AcHEson. Not in the slightest degree whatever. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Morse. 


CHINA LOBBY ISSUE 


Senator Morss. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent of the committee to give me not more than half a minute to 
make a comment on the Secretary’s report to us on the China lobby 
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issue, in view of the fact that I and Senator McMahon raised the 
issue in the first place. 

Chairman Russetz. The Chair will put it for a minute, but the 
Chair cannot keep up with half a minute. 

The Senator asks unanimous consent to be permitted to comment 
for 1 minute. Without objection, it is so ordered. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, I think the Secre- 
tary of State is to be commended for the response he has made to 
the inquiry that Senator McMahon and I put to him in regard to 
the China lobby. 

I think also the President of the United States should be com- 
mended for the instructions that he gave the Secretary of State for 
transmittal to this committee in regard to this issue. 

I sincerely hope that both the executive branch of Government 
and the appropriate committee of either the House or the Senate 
will proceed without delay to a thoroughgoing investigation of the 
charges that exist in the public mind in respect to the China lobby. 

I fooled you, Mr. Chairman ; that was less than a minute. 

Chairman Russetxi. Thank you. 

Senator Kerrauver. May I make a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Chairman Russeiu. The Senator is recognized. 

Senator Krrauver. Has any program been agreed upon, or was 
it the plan of the committee, as to following up the suggestion of 
the Senators from Oregon and Connecticut, with reference to the 
so-called China lobby—does this committee have any plans in that 
regard ? 

It is all an integral part, I take it, of the far eastern policy. 

Chairman Russeti. The Chair has had no specific plan in that 
connection, Senator Kefauver, nor has the committee taken any 
formal action on it. 

It has been discussed in rather vague terms, and I use the word 
“vague” with respect to no particular evidence. A number of charges 
have been read. The Senators who read them to the committee, as 
I recall, without exception, stated that they did not have, within 
their own knowledge, any information that they could present; but 
charges that appeared from time to time in the public press were 
presented to the committee. 

The Chair had not made any plans to go into any specific investi- 
gation of the subject of the China lobby, but that will be within 
the jurisdiction of this committee, I would assume, in connection 
with our far eastern policy. 


CHINA LOBBY INVESTIGATION 


Senator Kreravuver. A further parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Is there not a subcommittee which is considering and recommend- 
ing the further agenda for the consideration of the joint committee? 

Chairman Russe.u. There is no subcommittee on the agenda. 

There will be a subcommittee appointed to consider the witnesses 
to be called before this committee, that could affect the agenda ; but the 
agenda of the committee, as agreed upon at its initial organization 
meeting, which I believe was held on April 30, was that we would 
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go into all facts and circumstances surrounding the relief of General 
MacArthur, and the military policy in the Far East. 

Subsequent to that—I am a bit confused, there; that was the origi- 
nal agenda of the Armed Services Committee, and subsequent to 
that time, the Foreign Relations Committee was brought into the 
investigation. 

That proposal opens up the whole field of foreign relations, and as 
the Senator from Tennessee has undoubtedly observed for the past 
several days, we have had a rather extensive inquiry into the Ameri- 
can policy in the Far East and elsewhere, I might say, but I do not 
think the committee has taken any formal action with respect to the 
specific investigation of the so-called China lobby . 


POSSIBLE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FUTURE WITNESSES 


Senator Krravver. A further parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chair- 
man. Is it the plan of the subcommittee deciding upon the future 
witnesses to consider whether or not to call additional witnesses in 
connection with the operations or the alleged operation of the so-called 
China lobby ? 

Chairman Rvusse.x. Senator, the subcommittee has not been ap- 
ee yet. I do not know just what action that committee will 
take. 

Giving the opinion of the Chair, if we are going into a comprehen- 
sive investigation of the subject to which the Senator alludes, the 
committee I think should take some action on it. It is my own view 
that if it is going to be a rather extensive inquiry, it would probably 
be handled better by a subcommittee of this committee of the Senate 
than by the full committee. 

That is just the opinion of the individual who is the chairman of 
the joint committee. If we are going into a very comprehensive in- 
vestigation of that subject, it would be my judgment that either the 
joint committee should consider it as to whether we wish to under- 
ake it through a subcommittee, or whether we wish to present a reso- 
lution in the Senate for an investigation. 

In my view it would be better handled by a subcommittee of this 
joint commitee. If it is going to require a great deal of time, I 
might say to the Senator, it would be my hope that it would be 
done through a subcommittee because we certainly have not expedited 
the functioning of the Senate during the past month by being en- 
gaged morning and afternoon and many of us throughout the eve- 
ing doing work in the offices with respect to the hearing. 

It would be my own view that it would be desirable, if the com- 
mittee desires to make such an inquiry, to do it through the means 
of a subcommittee. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, on a procedural matter again, 
I brought up the question because apparently this question is going 
to be fully explored. The matter that is to be explored and how it 
should be done should be decided wpon immediately so that the staff 
could make the investigations which apparently would be necessary 
in order to have a full and intelligent presentation of the evidence. 
So I come back to propose a unanimous consent request that the sub- 
committee be appointed by the chairman as soon as possible, to 
report back to the full committee with its recommendations in con- 
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nection with the procedure or investigation of the alleged China 
lobby. 

Chairman Russrix. You mean that when the subcommittee is des- 
ignated to consider the question of witnesses to be called, they are 
likewise to make recommendations to the full committee as to the 
inquiry into the so-called China lobby ? 

Sunator Keravver. That is what I say. 

Chairman Rvussett. Do the members of the committee hear the 
request for unanimous consent ? 

Senator Sauronsraty. Mr. Chairman, I would respectfuly object 
to that. 

Senator Grorer. Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me if you are going 
to have any investigation, it should be by special committee either 
of the Foreign Relations Committee or the Senate. It ought to be 
looked into and it ought to be broadened far beyond the China epi- 
sode. It ought to be an inquiry into the use of money here—influ- 
ence here to influence public policy in behalf of any foreign gov- 
ernment and all foreign governments. 

Chairman Russetn. Objections have been made. 

Senator Brincrs. If we are going to discuss it further, I have 
a line of questioning which I want to develop. Along the line 
Senator George has mentioned, the so-called China lobby and influ- 
ence is a very minor thing compared to the whole. I want to go 
into some things which have some pretty ugly implications of other 
governments and what they are doing here, and it is going to reach 
some pretty high places, 


SPEEDING UP THE HEARINGS 


Senator Green. May I suggest that this discussion be adjourned 
until after the completion of the hearing of Secretary Acheson. 

Chairman Russgiu. I don’t get that. 

Senator Green. I suggest the advisability of postponing the rest 
of this discussion on this matter until we have finished hearing from 
Secretary Acheson. 

Chairman Russerx. I think the objection lodged by the Senator 
from Massachussetts has the effect of stopping it, unless some Sena- 
tor desires to make a motion. 

As Senators know, we have followed the procedure here of calling 
a special meeting to decide important procedural matters. We have 
not decided them in the course of the investigation of witnesses, 
where motions are entered or appeals are made. We have carried 
them over to an executive meeting of the committee. 

I do want to state this, to give my views. I have no objection to 
any inquiry being made that is of a proper nature into the activ- 
ities of the China lobby or any other lobby that seems to gain undue 
advantage at the expense of the American taxpayer. 

But, gentlemen, I do not believe we would be justified in taking 
26 members of the Senate into an ee of that nature. This has 
been a very important hearing. I think it was one that was demanded 
by public sentiment in this country. 

Certainly a large majority of the Senate felt that an inquiry should 
be made into the matters which we have under discussion. But there 
are functions of the legislative branch of the Government that are 
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absolutely essential to the operation of the Government of the United 
States. 

Unless those functions and unless those obligations are properly dis- 
charged, the whole Government can collapse for lack of authority or 
funds, and we have a number of important legislative matters, 

I hope that we may proceed with this full committee as expedi- 
tiously as possible, consistent with full and thorough inquiry, to bring 
this phase of this investigation to a conclusion. 

I think we owe it tothe Senate. It is part of our duty to our country 
and to our constituents to follow that course. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Mr. Chairman, may I raise this one pro- 
cedural question ¢ 

Chairman Russetx. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Senator Sattronstauu. I objected to the unanimous-consent request 
of Senator Kefauver and was going into very detailed reasons for my 
objection when the Senator from Georgia spoke up, and out of my 
deference to the Senator form Georgia, Senator George, and the 
respect that I hold for him, the very great respect, I did not say any 
more. 

I will just say to both Senators from Georgia, the chairman and 
Senator George, that I believe we have gone very thoroughly into this, 
and I believe also the Foreign Relations Committee should be the one 
to do it. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Senator Hunt. I should like to make an announcement on a pro- 
cedural matter I intended to bring up Monday. I expect to move at 
that time that the committee agree to discontinuance of the hearings 
of this committee on or before June 30. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.t. Senator Morse. 


“CHINA LOBBY” INVESTIGATION 


Senator Morsr. I beg permission to say in regard to Senator Kefau- 
ver’s request that I share the view that the investigation of the China 
lobby, and not of the China lobby alone but of all lobbies affecting 
American foreign policy, should be conducted by the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Senate, and it is my opinion, it being of course subject 
to change by changing events, that it should be done by a subcommittee 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator Keravuver. Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Krravver. It should be understood that in proposing the 
unanimous-consent request I thought that would be an appropriate 
way of bringing the matter to a head one way or another. While the 
whole Far East policy has been discussed here, I thought a subcom- 
mittee appointed by the chairman would be an appropriate committee, 
with the suggestion which I imagine the committee will probably 
follow as to the subcommittee, maybe a special committee, that it not 
only go into the China lobby but all other alleged lobbies influencing 
foreign policy of the United States. I just thought in view of the 
passing of time and the necessity of a good deal of investigation that 
it ought to be brought to a conclusion and decided upon as soon as 
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possible, and I thought that would be an appropriate method of 
securing action by the committee. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I address a word? 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I have a growing realization of 
the difficulty of getting to the real facts with reference to the foreign 
policy which we have been constantly going into since World War IT, 
and getting into the alleged China lobby and other lobbies of like 
nature. I heartily agree with the idea that the Foreign Relations 
Committee look into it, and I express the strong hope they will look 
into it and thoroughly explore not just the Red China lobby but all 
lobbies. Thank you. 

Chairman Rousseiu. Gentlemen, the Senator from Washington asked 
me on yesterday afternoon as to what Senator would follow the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, and I told him that the questioning would revert 
to the Armed Services Committee, I find now that I was in error. 

I called on Senator Long for his fifth round of questioning yesterday 
afternon, so we will have to remain with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee until we conclude the fifth round. 

Senator Carn. I am completely satisfied with the procedure the 
Senator has indicated he will follow. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Gitierte. If you are are with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, you can leave it very quickly. The Senator from Iowa has 
no questions. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Brewster ? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russet... The chairman? The chairman passes. 

Senator Connally ? 

Chairman Connatty. I pass. 

Chairman Russe.i, Senator Connally passes. 

Senator Wiley ¢ 

No response.) 
hairman Russev,. Senator George ? 

Senator Grorce. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russety, Senator Smith? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. No questions. 

Chairman RusseE.u. Senator Hickenloper? By unanimous consent 
he had his fifth period on yesterday afternoon. 

Senator SatronsTALL. Sixth. 

Chairman Rvussexz. Sixth, I mean, on yesterday afternoon, so I 
will now return to the Armed Services Committee. 

Senator Bridges? 


DEFINITION OF “CHINA LOBBY” 


Senator Brivces. Mr. Secretary, yesterday there were some rather 
violent but vague statements made here with regard the so-called 
China lobby, and you, this morning have reported that you have taken 
this up with the President and given us an outline of the situation as 
you see it. 
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Now, will you identify or define what is meant by the China lobby ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think Senator Morse defined what he asked 
me to look into, and I think that appears in the record. 

Senator Brincrs. Well, does that mean to include anyone who has 
consistently advocated support for the anti-Communist National Gov- 
ernment of China? 

Secretary AcHEson. Well, I think we can find what Senator Morse 
asked me by looking back in the record. I think it was the first time 
Senator Morse spoke on that. 

Senator Brinces. Would it help, Mr. Secretary, if Senator Morse 
were to find that? 

Senator Morse. The answer to your question would, of course, be 
no, I don’t mean to imply that anyone who has consistently advocated 
the support of the Nationalist Government in China is necessarily 
a member of the China lobby. 

What I sought to raise was the question as to the means that had 
been used by some, alleged to be illegal means, that constitute the 
reprehensible acts on the part of some who have sought to influence 
American foreign policy with respect to Chiang’s regime. 

Senator Brivcrs. Mr. Secretary, you have stated that the United 
States has given some $2,000,000,000 worth of aid to this anti-Com- 
munist Nationalist Government of China, in addition to some in- 
tangible military advice, is that correct? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that was since VJ-day, Senator. 

Senator Brinces. Do we support the anti-Communist National Gov- 
ernment of China today ? 

Secretary AcHeson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Are we today sending to the anti-Communist 
National Government of China some military and economic aid? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brinces. When Mr. Rusk stated that the anti-Communist 
National Government of China is more representative of the Chinese 
people than the Communist government of China, is that correct? 

Secretary Acueson. It won that recognition and we recognize it 
for the reason—— 

Senator Brinces. And Mr. Rusk, in voicing that policy, is he speak- 
ing for the administration? 

Secretary Acnrson. He was voicing the policy which the adminis- 
tration has consistently followed. 

Senator Briwces. Then, in effect, the fact that we do have a China 
lobby in this country, which I know about, in reality it is supporting 
the policy of the Government of the United States, is it not? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t know what it is doing, Senator. 

Senator Bripces. I mean that would be supporting help for the 
Nationalist Government of China; it would be, if that is what it 
were doing, supporting the policy of the United States, would it not? 

Secretary Acueson. If that is what it was doing it would be sup- 
porting the policy, yes. 

Senator Brinces. And we recognize that the anti-Communist Na- 
tionalist Government headed by Chiang Kai-shek is strongly anti- 
Communist, do we not ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 
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CHINESE COMMUNIST SYMPATHIZERS 


Senator Brivcrs. And we recognize that the so-called People’s Gov- 
ernment of China is strongly pro-Communist, and is killing Ameri- 
cans, and is our foremost enemy in a limited war today ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Briwces. Now, would it be true that anyone who attacked 
the anti-Communist Nationalist Government headed by Chiang Kai- 
shek today, whose support is our firm, consistent policy, and in turn 
supported or advocated the pro-Communist Chinese Government, 
would be advocating and supporting a policy entirely different from a 
policy of the United States of America today ? 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t know what you mean by “attacked.” 
It depends upon what you mean by “attacking” them. If they were 
advocating that we should support the Communist Government, and 
not support the Nationalist Goverhitedt, they would be advocating 
policies which are contrary to those of the Government. 

Senator Bripcrs. And if we have a lobby today, in this country, 
or a group of individuals who are doing that, they could be readily 
called the Commounist China Lobby, could they not? 

Secretary AcursoN, They can be called a great many things, 
Senator. 

That might be a description. 

Senator Brinces. And if we find that there are members of the 
China Communist Lobby in this country that have been using their 
various powers and operations, and that we find some of them «re 
within the American Government, inasmuch as we fired General Mac- 
Arthur, or General MacArthur was fired because he differed with the 
policy of the American Government, should they not be fired im- 
mediately ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I presume that would be the proper action. 


OTHER NATIONS’ ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION 


Senator Briners. Now, there are many other friendly governments 
in the world today with which we have association who are interested 
in United States aid, United States help in one form or another, such 
as Great Britain, such as France, such as the Republic of India, such 
as Greece, such as Sweden, such as Finland, such as Denmark, such 
as Colombia, and so on. 

If they are over here attempting to persuade or influence Ameri- 
can policy, either for the purpose of getting aid in any form, whether 
it be in loans, grants, or otherwise, or influence legislation, directly 
> indirectly, they are lobbyists and they should be investigated, should 
they not? 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, I don’t know whether they should be 
investigated or not, Senator. I presume that every government that 
wants something from the United States is trying to influence the 
Government of the United States. 

There are many proper ways and there are many improper ways. 
If there is any reason that anyone believes that they are Seine im- 
proper things, then surely that ought to be investigated. . 

Senator Brincrs. And if there are governments which are un- 
friendly to the United States of America, who are Communist govern- 
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ments today, or pro-Communist, such as Russia or any of her satellites, 
including Poland, they particularly should be investigated, because 
they are our enemies today. Is that not correct? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I think—I don’t want to respond to the 
phraseology of the question. 

Senator Brinces. I will change that and ask that “enemies” be 
declassified and then say that they are in opposition to our policies 
and our objectives. 

Secretary Acuerson. If there is the expenditure of Communist 
funds—which we have very little doubt is going on—that not only 
should be investigated, but I presume is soattnuale investigated. 

Senator Brinces. And which would you say it was more important 
to do, to investigate, if there are lobbies or influences working for 
friendly governments, on the one hand, which are anti-Communist, 
or the investigation of pro-Communist or Communist governments 
that are attempting to bring influences here, which would be the most 
im porters to bring to light, in your judgment ? 

Secretary Acuerson. 1 should think that there is continuous and 
highly desirable investigation of all Communist activities in this 
country. 

Senator Bringes. And which would you think, Mr. Secretary, would 
be the most important to expose and bring to light, the influences, 
the pressures, the lobby, if we might call it, of our friends and allies, 
who are anti-Communist, or the same thing, the lobby, the pressures, 
the influence, of the pro-Communists and the Communist peoples 
and nations who are fighting everything that we believe in and some 
of them slaughtering American boys today ? 

Secretary Acuxson. I should think the Government does put its 
emphasis on the investigation of Communist activities. 

Senator Brinces. I would like, Mr. Chairman, as Senator McMahon 
and Senator Morse have done, to respectfully ask the Secretary of 
State, not only to assembly such material on any influences and 
pressures that may be brought in behalf of the anti-Communist 
Nationalist Government of China, headed by Chiang Kai-shek, but 
also on the influences, people, pressures, and lobby, if there are any, 
of the Communist Government of China, which is now slaughtering 
American boys by the thousands, until the casualties have run to 
a sum over 174,000 in this country. 


INVESTIGATION OF ALL FOREIGN LOBBIES 


I would respectfully ask that. I would respectfully ask that the 
pressures and lobbies and influences of nations first that are friend] 
to us such as Great Britain, such as France, such as Belgium, suc 
as Holland, and such as Colombia, such as Finland, such as Denmark, 
such as Greece, such as Sweeden, such as Iran be included in thaat 
group. 

I would then again most respectfully ask for the assembling of data 
on the influences, the people, the lobby if there are any operating in 
behalf of the great international oil interests in this country which 
would include one of the hot spots of the world today here in this 
country. 

I would respectfully ask that we then assemble material on the 
influences, the pressures and the lobby if any that have been brought 
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in the past and are today brought for the country of Poland which 
is pro-Communist or Communist country, and for other countries of 
similar nature which are going on here. 

I respectfully ask that an investigation be made of those individuals 
within the American Government, if there are such individuals, who 
have in the past, who are in the present espousing the cause directly 
and indirectly of communism against our better interests and the 
policy of the United States, and ask that appropriate action of firing 
them or prosecuting them be taken. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that if the thing is gone into then we ought 
to go into it all. I would like to see not only our friends and allies 
investigated, but our enemies. 

I want to say that when we start to investigate our friends and allies, 
that we investigate all our friends and allies. I want to see our enemies 
investigated and the pro-Communist influences in this country brought 
out. 

Now it is a terrible thing if we have in this country groups which 
are allowed to operate which are jeopardizing the very life and se- 
curity of America, and to me that is more important than the investi- 
hg of an ally with which we are oe aid and assistance to- 

ay. But if we are going to investigate those kind, then I want these 


other countries that have been so successful in getting billions of dol- 
lars of American aid brought into the open. 

I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, and most respectfully to the 
Secretary, that unless we do that, the whole thing will be a farce. 
There is plenty of information, as most of you gentlemen know, and 
I am sure the Secretary does, of the activities of some of these coun- 


tries and their representatives and the influence they bring to bear 
here. 

It think it is most essential if we go into it, that it all be brought 
out. I would like to see how those individuals are paid. I would 
like to see who they employ. I would like to see former individuals 
in the American Government who resigned, severed their connections, 
who are now found representing foreign governments and foreign 
interests. 

There is a very interesting list. They will ring a bell pretty well 
through this country. I would like to see the legal firms that repre- 
sent these countries or their various interests in this country brought 
out. 

I would like to see all these things, and if we are going to have an 
investigation, I agree with the Senator from Georgia, Mr. George, 
that it should be full and comprehensive, and I think it will produce 
some very startling results, but any investigation limited toa particular 
group who happen to be our allies at the moment and have been in 
the past, which we have been supporting, and not look into our 
enemies and not look into our other allies who have been so success- 
ful to the tune of billions of dollars of getting help from this country 
in my judgment would be a farce and a travesty on justice. 

There are a great many people who would be glad to cooperate 
to that end. 

Now, I would like to have you, Mr. Secretary, just as you were 
requested on the other—and I make my request in all sincerity and 
very respectfully to you on those things, and I realize that T have 
included quite a number in this, and there are many more besides 
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what I have included. But if we are going to go into this subject, 
certainly we should go into the whole phase and the whole situation. 

I hope that you will feel, as I do, that it is essential if we look into 
one, certainly we should look into others. ; 

It is a very interesting thing to me that some of the people in our 
country seem to think so lightly of the burrowing under in America 
today by the people who would destroy us, and their representa- 
tives, their agents in our country. After all, when the chips are 
down—and they may be down here in the weeks, the months, the years 
ahead—I think that would be a very interesting thing to have on the 
record, 

I expect to see in the lives of we here around these tables who live 
a normal life such a show-down. I hope that it will not come, and 
I hope as a result of our action, our attitude, our policy, that we can 
avoid an outright show-down. But it may come, and if it comes, 
let’s have the record straight, complete on the record of just who we 
have in this country bringing influence for assistance. 

I would like to see them, if they are doing this, go way back to the 
UNRRA program and find out—UNRRA did have some good quali- 
ties, but on the other hand, who didn’t take the precautions to see 
that Russia and the Russian Communist satellites used it to their own 
ends. That is certainly one of the bases in that. 

And anyone who had their eyes open in the American Government. 
and didn’t see to that, certainly if they didn’t know it, then they cer- 
tainly know it today. It has vitally affected our whole situation there. 


INVESTIGATING BOTH ALLIES AND ENEMIES 


So, Mr. Secretary, and very respectfully, if we are going to do this, 
let’s do the whole picture and let’s make our prime object our enemies 
and the people who are responsible for the influences who are respon- 
sible for putting America in this war economy we are in today, putting 
the terrific drain on the taxpayers of this country, the people who are 
responsible for killing thousands of American boys, and others 
wounded, until they total today more casualties than we had combined 
in the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
Spanish-American War, which was begrudgingly admitted here by 
one of the previous witnesses—that we have had almost 172,000, and 
now there are 175,000 casualties. 

Let’s get a little attention to our enemies. 

However, if we are going to go in and start investigating our 
friends—and if they have done anything improper, I certainly feel 
it should be investigated and they be exposed. I am for this. But 
I want all of these influences investigated, all of these countries, and 
1 want the as who are playing it up. 

And you will find some very startling facts, because you will find 
that people who have been very high in the American Government and 
who have since disassociated themselves are some of the ones repre- 
senting them. 

You will be amazed at some of the legal firms who are representing 
them and who are getting huge fees for it, and I think that picture 
should be brought to the attention of the American people. 

When we start talking about one thing, when that one thing happens 
to be—I don’t know of any China lobby, but if there is one, and if it. 
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is doing anything illegal, certainly it should be exposed. But if they 
are not doing anything illegal, they are certainly helping carry out 
the policy of the United States of America today. And the people 
who call the Chinese Communists merely agrarian reformers, who 
have done everything they can to directly and indirectly give Ameri- 
ca a false sense of security as far as the Chinese Communists are 
concerned, that should be brought out, and it should be brought into 
the headlines here in our country and people should know it. 

Now, if the time comes when bombs start dropping on this country 
from some enemy—and we now see American boys being slaughtered— 
but if the time comes when we get civilians and cities being destroyed 
here, then I would like to see the record straight as to who had a little 
influence in this and who played a part in it—and I tell you that the 
feeling will be terrific at that time. 

And if you gentlemen want to know the feeling that there is today 
in this country, I would like to have any of you gentlemen take a trip 
with me, and you will see the feeling. You just let the show-down 
come here and let some of our industrial cities and potential be de- 
stroyed, and you will see some people up for treason in our country— 
and if there is anything lower than treason in our country, I do not 
know what it is. And if they are not up for treason they will be up 
for accessories or aides to treasonable persons. 

We gentlemen sitting around these tables now, if we live normal 
lives, may see that—and let us get the record straight on that all along 
the line. 

So, I have made of you in the same manner as made by Senator 
McMahon, of Connecticut, and Senator Morse, a request for this; 
that is, for all this information on all of this thing, and insofar as 
they have requested it about the Red China lobby, so-called, or about 
any illegal activity—or anything that they have done here in this 
country that is wrong—anything—I think it should be exposed, but 
I want certain people exposed at the same time. That is all, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator McMahon? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Lodge? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Fulbright? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet... Senator Tobey ? 

( No response.) 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Sparkman ? 

Senator SparKkMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have a few more questions, but 
aren’t there some over there who have not had their round since I have 
had one? 

Chairman Russeitx. Well, every one has had five rounds, Senator, 
and a number of us have had an opportunity for our sixth round. 

Senator SparKMAN. Was my last one my fifth round ? 

Chairman Russet. You are on your sixth round, right now. 

I will be glad to—— 

Senator Sparkman. I don’t want to impose; and if anybody else 
wants to ask questions I will be glad to pass. 

I do have a few more questions to ask before the Secretary leaves, 

_and I think I can get through in just a few minutes. 


83797—51—pt. 3——36 
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Chairman Russert. If there is no objection, then, we will start on 
this table for a while, and see where we will go. 

Senator SrarkMan. I think, in all fairness, they should be given an 
opportunity. 

hairman Russett. Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.x. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I have, I think, just a few more questions. 


OBJECTIVES IN KOREA AS REGARDS AGGRESSORS 


One point that was called to my attention this morning, that inter- 
ested me greatly, and on which I do not think there has been any testi- 
mony at all, here, is: Our country joined with the United Nations in 
declaring the Red Chinese to be an aggressor in Korea, and we branded 
it as an aggressor. 

Now, you have stated, as the objective, our objective in Korea is to 
punish the aggressor. 

I will scratch that out. 

Our objective is to stop the aggression and to get peace in Korea; 
but has our Government, at any time, considered any peace terms 
with the Red Chinese or, in stopping the aggressor, considered the 
terms of the United Nations resolution, which included the words 
“punish the aggressor” ? 

Secretary AcHeson. Yes, sir; it has. 

Senator Satronsraty, And it has distinct suggestions as to what 
to do to punish the aggressor ¢ 

Secretary Acurson. Well, it is doing that now. We are punishing 
the aggressor now. 

Senator SatronstaLu. You mean through an economic blockade and 
so on? 

Secretary Acuerson. Through that and through the military 
campaign. 

Senator SatronstaLu. So that the punishing of the aggressor, as 
included in the United Nations resolution, is including in your idea 
of stopping the aggression and thereby killing many Red Chinese and 
decimating their armies, is that your 

Secretary AcHeson. It is all included; yes. 

Senator SavronstaLy. And that would be your idea of the punishing 
of the aggressor ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes; that would be right. 





WISHES OF THE FORMOSANS 


Senator SauronstaLu. May I ask one other question on a somewhat 
different line. We have had considerable attention in these hearings 
drawn to the matter of the United States policy toward Formosa, and 
the Nationalist and Communist policy toward Formosa, 

Has our State Department or our oseeniaett taken any steps to 


get the opinions and the judgments of Formosans as to what’ they 
want ? 
Secretary Acurson. No, sir. 
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Senator Satronstatu. In other words, you do not—our feeling is 
that 7 million people of Formosa will necessarily either be a part of 
Red China or a part of Nationalist China or under the United Nations; 
but what they would like to do themselves has not really been given 
much thought ; is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. No; that is not what you asked me before. 

Senator SattonsTaLL. Well, would you answer that, then; excuse 
me. I thought that is what I was asking. 

Secretary Acueson. You asked me whether he had taken steps to 
find out-—— 

Senator Satronstatu. That is correct ; I did that. 

Senator AcuEson (continuing). What the main people, the For- 
mosan people on Formosa, thought about 

Senator SaLronsTaty. Yes. 

Secretary Acurson. And I said “No,” we had not done that. 

In my opening speech to the United Nations last September, I think 
I mentioned the various factors which ought to be taken into account 
when the discussion on Formosa in the future took place; they are in 
that speech, and I think you will find it quite complete, Senator. 

Senator Satronstautt. Senator Kefauver makes the suggestion to 
me, Mr. Secretary, which I think is a very good one, to ask whether 
you would be willing to include in the appendix to the record so 
much of your speech to the United Nations as concerns that subject? 

Secretary Acnxson. Yes, sir; I shall be very glad to do that. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russeit. The matter will be printed in the appendix of 
the record. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD NATIONALISTS AND COMMUNISTS, 1947-50 


Senator Sauronstatu. I have just one more question, Mr. Secretary. 
The last time I asked you a question I said very frankly it was not 
very clear, and you said it was not very clear, and I hope this question, 
which is a difficult one, is reasonably clear. 

Last night I read the points made to the State Department on pages 
64 and 65 of the white paper. Now, as nearly as I can figure out those 
covered the periods from 1943 to 1945. 

Now, without burdening you with all those eight paragraphs, which 
were expressions of officers in China, our American officials in China, 
as general recommendations or conclusions or thoughts for the State 
Department’s consideration, there is this sentence, and I pick it out 
of the context, but I think it is a full sentence: 

The desirable means to this end is to encourage the reform and revitalization 
of the Kuomintang so that it may survive as a‘significant force in a coalition 
government. If this fails, we must limit our involvement with the Kuomintang 
and must commence some cooperation with the Communists, the force destined 
to control China, in an effort to influence them further into an independent 
position friendly to the United States. 

Now, General Marshall went over to China and spent a year, the 
year of 1946, in China on that general subject of trying to get a 
stronger China and trying to get peace in China. 

You stated to me on page 5343 of your testimony here at the very 
bottom of the page: 


Secretary AcHESON. We .have always supported the Nationalist Government 
and no other government in China, and we always supported them with economic 
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aid, and, I think, through all this time with some military matériel. The change 
in policy occurred on June 26, 1950, when we decided to interpose the Seventh 
Fleet to prevent— 


Then I interrupted : 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. You consider it a military question as to how much 
further we go beyond the use of the Seventh Fleet in connection with preventing 
Formosa from falling by force into the Chinese Communist hands? 

Secretary AcHESON. Yes, sir. 

Now, my question is: In view of the white paper and those state- 
ments on pages 64 and 65, is it fair to state that our Government 
between 1946 and 1950 believed that the Communists were going to 
take over the control of China and that we would not only have to do 
business with them—that is, the Chinese Communists—but also might 
ultimately recognize it as the Government of China? 

Is it fair to state that that was a very important consideration in 
the minds of the State Department officials between the years 1947 
and 1950, or was it always the opinion of the State Department during 
those years, as it is now, that they would not recognize the Chinese 
Comuunists and that they would continue to support in every way 
possible the Nationalist Government, as indicated by you in your 
testimony. 

Secretary Acuzson. I think 

Senator Sauronsrautu. May I make one more little statement before 
you start? 

Secretary Acuxson. I will get awfully mixed up if you do. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. Go ahead. 

Secretary Acurson. The answer to that part of your statement 
which says “would it be a fair statement to say, and so forth” is “No.” 
Then you went on and said “or something else,” which I don’t recall 
clearly in my mind. But the main answer to your question is “No.” 

To amplify that, the Government of the United States, as I said, has 
supported throughout the Nationalist Government. The Government 
of the United States was not contemplating supporting any other 
government. 

Senator SaLronsTaL.. And never contemplated it ? 

Secretary Acugson. That is correct. 

Now what you have quoted here are not views of the Government 
of the United States. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I understand that. 

Secretary Acuxrson. But this is a condensation of points made out 
of a whole series of reports, and one of the points which you read says 
in the view of these oflicers who are in the eld that if you could keep 
the Nationalist Government in control—and to do that it would be 
necessary to have reform and revitalization—that is the best thing. 

If that does not happen, then it will fall, and if it does, that in their 
judgment the Chinese Communists would be the force which would 
— China, and we ought to try and make it friendly to the United 

tates. 

That was not the policy of the Government. This is an epitomiza- 
tion of a series of reports sent in by officers in the field. 

Senator Satronstatt. The reason I asked that, Mr. Secretary, is I 
say with all frankness that I had the general feeling through the years, 
through that period 1946, 1947, and 1948, that our Government believed 
that some day it might have to recognize the Red Chinese as the Gov- 
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ernment of China, and I have received from your testimony here a 
contrary picture, and that is one of the points that is very hard for me 
to clear up in my mind. 

Now you say perfectly definitely that we never considered recogniz- 
ing the Chinese Communists and we always recognized the Nationalist 
Government of China. Will you answer that? Well, you have 
answered that in the affirmative. 

Secretary Acueson. I said that throughout and up to the present 
time we have always recognized and supported this Geverninent and 
we have not aided, abetted, recognized, made plans to recognize, or 
anything in that field, this other Government. 

enator SALToNsTALL. And the only question then is the degree of 
aid given the Nationalist Government at any one time. That always 
was a consideration of the State Department, how much aid to give 
and what type of aid to give. 

Secretary Acuxson. That is correct. 

Senator SattonsraLy. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Johnson ? 

Senator Jonnson. No questions. 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Morse? 


PARAPHRASES OF DECEMBER 29 JCS MESSAGE TO MAC ARTHUR 


Senator Morss. Mr. Chairman, before I examine the Secretary, I 
want to make a few brief statements in regard to the examination of 
my good friend from Washington, Mr. Cain, of the Secretary yester- 
day in regard to the item in the secret exhibit that has been before us 
throughout these hearings entitled, “The Joint Chiefs of Staff Report 
to Senate Committees on Korean operations,” item 37 thereof. 

Beginning on page 5739 of the transcript of yesterday the Senator 
from Washington discussed in detail item 37 as it originally appeared 
on page 80 of the compilation furnished by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This item was read into the record at that point. 

I am taking the time this morning to make comments on this matter, 
Mr. Chairman, because I see from today’s press and heard last night 
from the radio that the interpretation has been made by some that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff failed to disclose to this committee all the 
information that they should have disclosed. 

I do not share that point of view, because I think that if we would 
take this secret document which I have before me, copy of which has 
been made available to each member of this committee, and read it in 
its entirety, as I think we should, that there is only one fair conclusion 
that can be reached, and that is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
given us a document that sets forth all the facts and does not involve 
any failure on their part to disclose to us all pertinent information. 

Following the reading of item 37 into the record yesterday, the 
Senator read an actual paraphrase of the message and pointed out that 
this paraphrase submitted in response to a request of the Senator from 
California, Mr. Knowland, contained statements which were not in 
the summary which was submitted as the original item 37. 

I am sure that the Senator from Washington realizes that the 
second document which he read was in fact a paraphrase of the De- 
cember 29, 1950, message, whereas the original document was not a 
paraphrase in the normal sense in which the term is used. It was a 
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summary of the essential items—and I underline the word “sum- 
mary”—and it must be read in context. 

In any event, the purport of the Senator’s remarks was to indicate 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff themselves first suggested in their De- 
cember 29 message that evacuation of Korea was in the ofling—page 
5750 of the transcript—and from that point on the response of Gen- 
eral MacArthur was to a concept originating in the ninila of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and not in the mind of General MacArthur. 

Actually, I believe, Mr. Chairman, the record to this date has been 
replete with evidence that from the day that the Red Chinese crossed 
the Yalu, all of our military authorities were greatly preoccupied with 
the possibility of an evacuation. As a matter of fact they had pre- 
pared plans for that eventuality—happily, it was never necessary to 
utilize them. ee 7 

As a case in point, on page 507 of the record, General,MacArthur 
stated that he had, as a military contingency, prepared plansor the 
evacuation if forced todo so. He stated that actually he never received 
any directives either to prepare the plans, or to put them into effect. 

Similarly, you will recall that Admiral Sherman volunteered the 
information that his naval commander had prepared evacuation plans 
for use at Hungnam, in advance of receiving any directives even 
from General MacArthur to that effect. 

I mention these things, Mr. Chairman, to show that all concerned 
were alert to the possibility that it might be necessary to evacuate 
the peninsula. Actually, therefore, no one put it into another’s mind. 
The realities of the military situation made it painfully necessary, and 
I think the record shows all our military minds for some time had 
given very careful consideration to plan for evacuation if that con- 
tingency should arise. 

The December 29 message to General MacArthur stated that “the 
Chinese Communists now appear, from estimates available, capable 
of forcing the evacuation by forces of the United Nations.” Obviously 
the estimates available were the reports received from the field, that 
is, from Tokyo, from General MacArthur’s headquarters. 


CONSIDERATION OF EVACUATION FROM KOREA IN JANUARY 1950 


General MacArthur’s January 10 message, which shows on page 
2346 of the record, states that it is “a self-evident fact” that his force 
could not remain on the peninsula, as his force was then constituted. 

This gloomy estimate of the situation was dispelled a few days later 
and was noted by General Collins and General Vandenberg on their 
visit to Korea. 

Now, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that, although General Mac- 
Arthur in his January 10 message did say— 


It is a self-evident fact that his forces could not remain on the peninsula as his 
force was then constituted— 


that it should be noted on page 120 of the transcript MacArthur had 
said that he felt he could stay in Korea, and Collins testified that at 
that time he questioned that and thought they probably could not stay 
in Korea. 

It also should be be pointed out that General MacArthur also fully 
concurred in the Joint Chiefs of Staff estimate that the situation was 
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not then as desperate as he previously had thought it to be. In fair- 
ness to General Mac rthiiy. on of the opinion that he was not gloomy 
about it at all. I am of the opinion that he was showing sound mili- 
tary procedure in his message to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I do not 
know of any other advice under the facts that have been brought out 
in this record that he could or should have presented to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Chairman, I mention these factors to show 
that it is as idle as it is futile to sit here and set up straw men in an ef- 
fort to find out who was the first to conceive of the possibility of our 
evacuating Korea. I repeat: I think all our military minds were giv- 
ing thought over a long period of time to the possibility of that con- 
tingency developing, and the record shows that all the military leaders 
connected with this campaign from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Tokyo 
have been able and alert professional military men. As such, there- 
fore, from the day the Chinese crossed the Yalu River and assaulted 
our forces, I believe it is fair to state that the record clearly shows that 
they all envisioned the possibility—and I emphasize the word “possi- 
bility”—that we might ultimately be forced to evacuate. 

I do not believe that the actions of either General MacArthur or 
the actions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff led the other to believe evacu- 
ation was necessary. That, I might add, is obviously the fact, inas- 
much as no evacuation directives were ever issued, either by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or by General MacArthur. The matter never went 
beyond the planning stage. 


SUMMARY NATURE OF ORIGINAL PARAPHRASE OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
MESSAGE OF DECEMBER 29, 1950 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it is pointed out on page 5749 of this tran- 
script that the original summary of the December 29 message did not 
“mention” five items which the Senator from Washington seems per- 
sonally not to have been aware of. He states that in his judgment 
such an omission of these items caused our joint committees to receive 
an inaccurate picture of the situation in Korea. 

I submit that this is a completely inadequate summary of the case, 
Mr. Chairman. The Senator from Washington implies that by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff not mentioning (a) increased threat of full war; 
(5) a major war should not be fought in Korea; (¢) additional United 
States forces aye not intended for Korea, which MacArthur testified 
himself he didn’t need; (d) additional forces are not to be expected 
from other United Nations; (e) the security of Japan is threatened; 
that in his summary of the December 29 message the joint committee 
has been kept in the dark by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that not only everyone in this room, but 
practically everyone in this country has known, and known since the 
onset of the war in Korea, that the foregoing were the facts. Cer- 
tainly they have been stated over and over again, in the press and 
before this committee, and obviously were well known to General 
MacArthur. 

To include them in the original summary of the 29th of December 
message was simply to include a mass of detail with which, supposedly 
at least, everyone was intimately familiar. 

I submit further, Mr. Chairman, that by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can we place ourselves in the position of claiming that we have 
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been deluded, or kept in the dark, when these are such obvious and 
well-known facts. I have made a careful examination of the para- 
phrase of the 29 December message and of the original summary of 
the message, and feel that nothing which is significant, and which is 
not and was not common knowledge to everyone reading the direc- 
tive, was omitted from the original summary. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize that it is essential 
to read this compilation in context. Actually, it should be read from 
beginning to end, the beginning of page 1, to the end of the compila- 
tion, by every member of this committee. Anyone so doing will have 
no question whatsoever that the shortening of item 37 by omitting 
from it statements which were well-known facts, and which appear in 
the context of the preceding 79 pages, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
not attempting by subterfuge to either prejudice the committee or keep 
it in ignorance. 

However, I agree with the Senator from Washington, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be recalled 
before this committee to express himself on this point, and I am sat- 
isfied that on the basis of a reading of the ogee youre secret document, 
itself, and a pointing out to this committee of what this document 
contains in the pages preceding item 37 in the document, that General 
Bradl will be able to point out to this committee, and to the country, 
that nothing was kept from General MacArthur which General Mac- 
Arthur didn’t very well know prior to his receipt of item 37. 


CONSIDERATION OF EVACUATION FROM KOREA, JANUARY 1950 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to page 1928 of the 
transcript, where General Bradley, under oath, before this committee, 
mentions the January 10 message. 

Noe what he says: 

On January the 10th General MacArthur came in with a message pointing out 
that under the present conditions he thought we were going to have difficulty in 
staying in Korea. He pointed out that the morale of the troops was not too good 
after a long fight, and some of the remarks that had been made about them at 
various places in the world and it was rather a gloomy message. 

The Chiefs proposed an answer to that and it was discussed with the Depart- 
ment of State and they wanted to put certain political reasons also in this 
directive. The Joint Chiefs of Staff objected to that. It ended up in a discus- 
sion at the White House with the President and the decision was made that the 
military part of this discussion would be pulled out and sent as a directive to 
General MacArthur, and then the State Department would prepare with the 
President a letter on political policy which he would send separately, so the 
military part of that was pulled out and sent in the directive of January the 12th. 

I point that testimony out, Mr. Chairman, because I think it shows 
that MacArthur was fully advised in response to his January 10 
message in regard to the military policy of our Goversment by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the President of the United States in 
a separate message in respect to our political and diplomatic foreign 
policy. 

Let me call attention now, Mr. Chairman, to page 120 of the tran- 
script, in which General MacArthur says at that point that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were afraid that we could not stay in Korea, but he 
felt that we could. This is his testimony : 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were not sure we could stick in Korea. It was my 
opinion that we could. 
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As of that time—it was very clear it was his opinion at that time. 

We find on page 2346 the text of MacArthur’s message of January 
10, and I will not read it all, other than to emphasize this sentence 
from it: 

In view of the self-evident fact that as presently constituted my command is 
of strength insufficient to hold a position in Korea and protect simultaneously 
Japan against external assault, strategic dispositions taken in the present situa- 
tion must be based upon overriding political policy establishing the relativity 
of American interests in the Far East. 

And, as the records shows, following the receipt of that message 
and the reply of January 12, and the 13th, General Collins flew out 
to Korea, made his own personal reconnaissance of the situation, 
and reported back that he thought the situation wasn’t quite as serious 
as General MacArthur had feared in his January 10 message, and that 
we could hold. 

Now, on this matter of evacuation again, Mr. Chairman, let’s take 
a look at 4263 of the record, with Admiral Sherman on the stand. 
What do we find? 


Senator Smirn. Now, I would like to ask you another question. The point 
has been raised that General MacArthur was the first one to suggest the possi- 
bility of evacuation in Korea. I am wondering if you recall just how that 
suggestion did originate. I have been trying to study these documents here 
in this compilation— 


referring to this secret exhibit to which I have referred— 


and it seems to me that impression is hardly justified by the memoranda here. 

Do you recall whether the suggestion first came as a question from the Joint 
Chiefs or whether MacArthur himself said he thought we would have to 
evacuate? 

Admiral SHerMan. As I recall it, and it may be possible to verify it from 
a reexamination of this compilation—the first report, the first communication 
that I had, which raised the possibility, came from our naval commander, who, 
of course, was concerned with questions of shipping and readiness. 

For example, at the end of November, probably I would say the 29th or 30th, 
a day along in there, I remember I sent him one very short message which was 
that I assumed that he would hold any shipping that he might have need for, 
hoping that he would stop any return of empty ships to the United States 
because of the obvious possible requirements. 

I cite that, Mr. Chairman, because I think it bears out what I have 
set forth earlier in my remarks that all of our military officials, in 
fact, were considering this evacuation possibility. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM SUMMARY PARAPHRASE 


I close this part of my statement, Mr. Chairman, by giving this 
sumary statement: In my judgment, the secret exhibit’ which is be- 
fore us, in the pages that precede item 37 referred to by my good 
friend from Washington, Mr. Cain, yesterday, I think, leaves no 
room for doubt on the part of those who will read it that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had certainly made clear to General MacArthur over 
a long period of time what their position was in regard to supplying 
troops, in regard to reinforcements, in regard to extending the war, 
and in regard to what ought to be undertaken by way of planning, 
at least in connection with either retreat or evacuation sbebiaine and, 
therefore, I think it ought to be said that I do not share in what I 
think is the clear implication of the Senator’s remarks yesterday, that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have in some way deluded this committee 
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or failed to disclose to these committees the full statement of the com- 
munications that they had sent to General MacArthur. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I have a series of questions here—I cannot 
begin to cover them all, but I have a series of questions here—which 
under the rules and procedure of these committees, I feel bound, as a 
matter of senatorial courtesy to ask you. They are not my ques- 
tions. I do not agree with some of the implications of some of the 
questions, but they are questions that Members of the Senate, not 
members of these committees, have asked me to ask; and as a matter of 
giving them the same courtesy and cooperation that I would expect 
of them if I were a member of one of the committees conducting an 
investigation of which they were members, I now proceed to ask you 
these questions with that explanation. 


EFFECT OF YALTA AGREEMENT ON SITUATION IN MANCHURIA 


One member wants me to ask you on Yalta, on the question of the 
Yalta Conference as follows: Did not the Japanese have a large 
stock of arms and ammunition in Manchuria in 1945? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir; I believe they did. 

Senator Morse. He points out in a note to his question that some 
have estimated that these arms were sufficient to supply some five hun- 
dred thousand to a million troops for 5 years. Do you know whether 
that would be a fair estimate ? 

Secretary Acugson. I don’t know about that, sir. 

Senator Morse. Did not the Japanese have large arsenals in Man- 
churia capable of replacing much of this material as it was used up? 

Secretary Acurson. There were arsenals in Manchuria. 

Senator Morsr. As a result of the Yalta agreement were not the 
Chinese deprived of the use of the two best ports in Manchuria, Port 
Arthur, and Dairen ? 

Secretary Acuxson. I don’t think so, Senator. 

Senator Morse. In fairness to my Senatorial colleague, I will now 
ask you this question, not in the sheet of questions he has handed me, 
in view of the answer that you have just given. 

Is the reason that you do not think so because you feel that the Yalta 
agreement did not exclude the use of these ports by Chinese ships; 
that it would have been possible under the agreement reached at Yalta 
for a cooperative relationship of use to exist between Russia and China 
in regard to Port Arthur and Dairen ? 

Secretary Acnrson. That was true with the Port of Dairen. Port 
Arthur was a naval base so that is one reason for my statement. 

The other one was that the Russians were in a position, regardless 
of the agreement at Yalta, to get the rights, which they subsequently 
got through the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945. 

Senator Morse. Did not the joint Russian control of the Manchurian 
railroads complicate the supply problem of the Chinese Nationalists ? 

Secretary Acneson. I do not think so, sir. 

Senator Morse. On June 7 you indicated that you concurred with 
the testimony of General Barr which criticized the Chinese National- 
ists because, “Instead of being content with consolidating North China, 
the Army was given the concurrent mission of seizing control of Man- 
churia, a task beyond its logistic capabilities.” 
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Since the United States transported Chinese Nationalist troops to 
Manchuria, did we not share some responsibility for placing them in 
this hazardous situation ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think, as I pointed out in my statement, that 
General Wedemeyer’s view in 1945 was that the only way that the 
Nationalist Government could get a hold on North China was through 
an agreement with the Communists. If they did not get that, then 
the military operation was probably beyond their power. 

He also thought the only way they could go into Manchuria was 
through agreement first of all with the Communists, the Chinese Com- 
munists, and then with the Russians with regard'to Manchuria. The 
arrangements which General Marshall was able to work out through 
the cease-fire activities and the Army reorganization activities were 
such that the Communists in China and the Soviet Government agreed 
to the reoccupation of Manchuria, and at the earnest request of Gen- 
Po Chiang Kai-shek we transported and supplied the troops 
there. 

Senator Morse. In the Yalta agreement did not the United States 
as well as the Soviet undertake to preserve the sovereignty of China, 
and, when this was violated, should we not have undertaken steps to 
reduce the danger to the Nationalist armies in Manchuria? 

Secretary Acnurson. No; I think the answer to that is “No,” and 
also the answer is that we did everything we could to assist and pre- 
serve the Nationalist armies in Manchuria, including supplying them. 

Senator Morse. Would you agree with me that certainly the answer 
is “No” if the indication is that we ought to have sent American 
ground forces onto the soil of China in order to protect and defend 
the Nationalists? 

Secretary Acuerson. I should agree with your view. 

Senator Morsr. The next question: Since the Nationalist armies 
in Manchuria had been chiefly supplied with American equipment, 
were they not particularly handicapped by the 10 months’ embargo 
imposed by General Marshall ? 

Secretary Acurson. The information which I have given earlier 
was that that was not the cause of their difficulties. 

Senator Morsr. The next question: In view of the above, why would 
you answer “No” to Senator McMahon’s question ?— 

Have you ever been told of any military connection between the defeat of 
Chiang and those concessions that were made to the Soviet Union at Yalta? 

Secretary Acueson. I just don’t believe there is any connection at 
all, Senator. 


UNITED STATES ROLE IN CHINA DURING COALITION EFFORT 


Senator Morse. You indicated in your testimony that the initiative 
for a coalition government in China came from Chiang. Is there 
not a statement in the white paper by the President to the effect that 
this was initiated at a conference of Foreign Ministers of Great 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and the United States in Moscow ? 
: Secretary Acuerson. I don’t think so, sir. I have not heard of 
that. ‘ 

Senator Morse. Was General Chennault not correct when he re- 
ported in his book, The Way of a Fighter, that General Marshall 
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pressured Chiang Kai-shek to withdraw his troops which had sur- 
rounded about 100,000 Communists near Canton and 70,000 near 
Hankow and had blocked off others from the Kalgan Pass, the gate- 
way to Manchuria? 

retary Acueson. I do not recall those episodes. If they occurred 
during the cease-fire operations, they would have been a part of the 
efforts to stop the fighting. 

Senator Morse. When the Nationalists reluctantly withdrew, is it 
not true that many Communists went north into Manchuria, where 
they secured the Japanese arms which the Russians had taken after 
Yalta? 

Secretary Acnrson. Why they withdrew—I am sorry. 

Senator Morsg. I will repeat the question. 

When the Nationalists reluctantly withdrew—— 

Secretary Acureson. Withdrew from where? 

Senator Morse. From this Canton area, I assume. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, Canton is in the south of China. 

Senator Morsr. Well, I guess that what this had in mind is: When 
the Nationalists reluctantly retreated from their northern positions, 
is it not true that many Communists went north into Manchuria, where 
they secured the Japanese arms that the Russians had taken after 
Yalta? 

Secretary Acueson. I do not understand the first part of the ques- 
tion, but I think it is true that the Communists went into Manchuria 
and did get the surrendered Japanese arms. 

Senator Morse. [ might say that I assumed from the question that 
he means when the Communist forces forced Chiang into retreat to 
the south, did that not leave the Communists free to go into Manchuria 
and seize the arms that were there in Manchuria. And your answer, as 
I understand it, is that when they did go into Manchuria they were then 
in the position to get the arms. 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now, did not General Marshall pressure Chiang 
Kai-shek to demobilize 100 divisions before even the terms of the coali- 
tion were worked out and without any demobilization by the Com- 
munists; did that not weaken the position of Chiang? 

Secretary Acuerson. Oh, I think that the question misunderstands 
the situation, at least as I understand it—that the proposal for de- 
mobilization was a proposal which should take place at a time when the 
new armies would be put together under the new constitutional regime 
and that there would be a demobilization of both forces down to the 
strength of 60 divisions—and that never took place. 

Senator Morse. Did not the Nationalists agree to admit 13 Com- 
munists to a national council of 40? 

Secretary Acneson. I have forgotten the number of Communists 
that were to be on that council, but the agreement was entered into 
between the Nationalists and the Communists in the beginning of 1946, 
January and February of 1946. 

Senator Morse. I judge from the next question that the questioner 
has in mind that the Nationalists agreed to admit 13 Communists be- 
cause his next question reads as follows: 


Did not the Communists demand 14 seats, which would have given them veto 
power as a two-thirds majority was necessary for a change of policy under the 
Chinese Constitution? 
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Secretary Acueson. I just haven’t got those facts sufficiently in 
mind to answer that question. 

Senator Morse. After trying for several months to persuade the 
Nationalists to give the Communists 14 seats, did not General Marshall 
impose an embargo against all shipments of arms and ammunition to 
the Nationalists from August 1946 to May 1947. 

Secretary Acneson. There was an embargo, but it had nothing to 
do with that political question. 

Senator Morse. Did not the report of the subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee of the Eightieth Congress state 
that the Nationalist Government reported that during the period of 
this truce, which was the period of the Marshall Mission, the Com- 
munists increased their control from 60 to 300 government units in 
China corresponding to counties in the United States ? 

Secretary Acueson. I just don’t know about that. 

Chairman Russe.u. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Morse. I want to say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that 
I have done my best to cover my colleague’s questions. I fell far short. 
I feel I have consumed enough of the Secretary’s time in this hearing. 
If any of my other colleagues want to take these questions before the 
hearing is over and ask them of the Secretary, I wil be glad to supply 
them with the questions. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Kefauver? 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Keravuver. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, before asking 
my first question, I would like to preface it with a brief statement. 
That is 1 feel that your clear and full statements at this hearing 
have done much to give us of the committee, and I am sure the public 
generally, a much clearer picture of our foreign policy in the Far 
East and also, of course, the foreign policy generally in the North 
Atlantic, which has been touched upon. So that you have answered 
the questions fully, and I think much good has come from this ex- 
amination. : 

As you know, Mr. Secretary, generally insofar as the foreign policy 
of the Government has gone, I have over the course of the years been 
in substantial agreement. My objection has been that as to our allies 
we do not have the satisfactory political government to give General 
Eisenhower the political backing which I think is necessary in his 
efforts to have a North Atlantic defense establishment; and that we 
do not have the means of securing proper conformity and working 
together in connection with our general foreign policy between us 
and our friends of the North Atlantic; also that our efforts in what 
we have done have been too much on a piecemeal basis, have been too 
complicated, and too far removed from the people. 

_ But I am not going to go into that general question with you at this 
time. 

I agree that our foreign policy, which has largely been nonpartisan 
or bipartisan, has generally been in the right direction, that we have 
at least bought the time that will enable us to take other steps which, 
I hope, may preserve the peace and security of the world. 

I do think it is very important, as you are reaching what I am sure 
you are glad to be the end of your testimony before this committee 
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at this time, to restate the points of our foreign policy in the Far 
East. 

You have done so in your original statement, and it has been dis- 
cussed from time to time in the hearing. 

I would like, Mr. Secretary, in a very amateurish way, to give what 
I conceive to be a restatement of your ideas as to our foreign policy 
and ask you if that is substantially correct. I do this in the interest 
of showing that we do have a definite and, I think, as far as it goes 
an effective foreign policy in the Far East; and that some statements 
that we have no foreign policy at all in the Far East are incorrect. 


OUR FAR EAST POLICY 


Is this true, Mr. Secretary, that insofar as our foreign policy in 
the Far East we have consistently tried to build up and to support 
the Nationalist Government of China? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. And that another part of our foreign policy is 
that we have stood by and tried to support the people of the Philip- 
pines and to help them in every way possible to see they have security 
and a stable government ? 

Secretary Acueson. I think that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. And that we showed that we were not interested 
in annexing their territory by doing what I think was one of the 
greatest things that has ever been done, by any nation—granting the 
people of the Philippines their independence some 6 years ago? 

Secretary AcHrson. That is correct. 

Senator Keravver. And, Mr. Secretary, we have had a definite 
foreign policy in connection with Kashmir in using our good offices 
to try to bring about a peaceful settlement of the Indian-Pakistan 
agreement so those two Governments could get along peacefully and 
pursue what we would hope to be a democratic government. Is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Acreson. We have done everything we could through 
the United Nations to that end. 

Senator Keravuver. And that, insofar as Indochina is concerned, 
we used our good offices in trying to see that the people of that nation 
had some degree of independence, and that we have supported the 
standing government against the inroads of the Communists—is that 
Bao Dai? How do you pronounce it? 

Secretary Acnrson. Bao Dai. 

Senator Krravuver. I mean we supported the Bao Dai government 
against Ho Chih Min. Is that Communist? 

Secretary Acnreson. Ho Chih Min. 

Senator Krravuver. And is it true that we are pursuing our policy 
in Indochina in that direction ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krrauver. And that in Malaya and Burma we do have 
missions of some kind with which we are trying to assist them to stay 
a part of the free world? 

Secretary Acueson. I think we have been giving assistance there— 
I will have to look it up—in connection with the fight against the 
Communists. 
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Senator Keravuver. That is generally a part of our Far East policy ; 
is that correct ? 
Secretary Acneson. Yes. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF VARIOUS ASPECTS OF UNITED STATES FAR EAST POLICY 


Senator Kerauver. And that in connection with making a Japanese 
peace treaty satisfactory with our friends in the Pacific, especially 
Australia and New Zealand, we have negotiated or are in the process 
of negotiating agreements with these two outstanding democracies 
of mutual protection ? 

Secretary Acurson. We are now working on such arrangements 
with Australia and New Zealand. 

Senator Keravver. And that is leading in the direction or is part 
of the general pattern of working out a peace treaty with the Japanese 
people; is that correct ? 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct. 

Senator Kerauver. And that we are taking effective steps, and 
Mr. Dulles and other members of the State Department have been 
in Japan recently in an effort to bring about a reinstitution of the 
Japanese nation on a democratic basis ? 

Rectetary Acneson. That has been the constant effort of the occu- 
pation and all branches of this Government. 

Senator Kerauver. And that in Korea we are trying to avoid the 
mistake that was made after World War I of letting aggression be 
rewarded, feeling that on this first severe test that we had to take a 
definite stand in the interests of the United Nations and generally of 
the Far East policy of this Nation; is that correct ? 

Secretary AcuEson. The whole question of collective security was 
involved, and we have taken a very firm stand; yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Secretary, in connection with the impor- 
tance of maintaining our position and of retarding aggression in 
Korea, I think sometimes the Members of the Congress and people of 
the public generally may overlook the importance of what we are 
doing there as it relates to Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Indochina, Malaya, Burma, and the other nations that we have been 
in negotiations with in the carrying out of our foreign policy. Do 
you note that that is true? 

Secretary AcneEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Is it not true that our position, the position of 
ourselves and our allies in preventing the aggression in Korea, is 
enabling us to carry forward with more success the foreign policy 
that we and our friends have decided is the correct one, and these 
other nations that I have referred to? 

Secretary Acnrson. That is true. 

Senator Kerauver. What would happen, Mr. Secretary, in your 
opinion, if we should do as some few people have been suggesting and 
have suggested, but, of course, as General MacArthur and General 
Marshall and others have said would be catastrophic, if we should 
withdraw our assistance in Korea and let the country be overrun / 

_ What would be the effect upon Indochina, Burma, and Malaya? 

Secretary Acurson. It would be very adverse, indeed, Senator. 

Senator Keravuver. Another part of our foreign policy has been to 
consistently maintain that Formosa should not be in Communist hands. 

Secretary Acneson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Keravver. I suppose an abandonment of our effort in 
Korea would also very adversely affect our position in Formosa? 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Krerauver. Mr. Secretary, in contemporary times are there 
any other parts of our foreign policy in the Far East that you at this 
time should like to bring out for the attention of the Congress and 
the American people ? : 

Secretary Acurson. I think you have covered the main points, 
Senator, with the understanding, of course, that the whole economic 
program operates throughout that area. 

Senator Keravuver. Going back a little bit, another point in your 
program was trying to assist Chiang on the recommendations of 
Generals Marshall, Wedemeyer, Admiral Spruance, Mr. Hurley, a 
generally bipartisan group. They did, upon his invitation, try to 
assist in bringing stability and working arrangements between the 
forces in China into effect ¢ 

Secretary Acugson. That is correct. 

Senator Kreravuver. But, at no time, except by the agreement of 
Chiang Kai-shek, has the American Government tried to force any 
consolidation with Communists upon Chiang; is that correct ? 

Secretary Acugson. We have never tried to force that at all. 


STRENGTHENING BIPARTISANSHIP 


Senator Keravuver. Mr. Secretary, I have a feeling that the Ameri- 
can people generally and all parties are in agreement that we cer- 
tainly cannot have two or three foreign policies in this country and 
get along; so, I think it has been very helpful to bring about some 
general understanding again of what we are trying to do. But, un- 
fortunately, we do have disagreement, particularly among us in politi- 
cal life, in our Far East policy. 

I think that may be somewhat brought about by lack of understand- 
ing of just what the administration’s program was and what was try- 
ing to be accomplished. 

What recommendations do you have to try to get back to the good 
days when Senator Vandenberg and Senator Connally and many 
others—and we were able to have a so-called nonpartisan foreign 
policy and leave out bickering, which hurts our effort, or is that a 
question you would rather not go into at this point? 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, I am just doing everything I can all the 
time to bring that about. 

I know nothing that I have not done that I could do. 

Senator Keravuver. Well, yesterday I had the opportunity, Mr. 
Secretary, of appearing before the Rules Committee of the Senate 
in connection with further plans to strengthen or reorganize the pro- 
cedures of Congress, and I stated there that I thongit it would be 
helpful to Congress and the people, in understanding our foreign 
policy, if on occasions it would be possible for Cabinet members, and 
particularly the Secretary of State, to explain to the Members of 
Congress what our plans and purposes were, and what we were doing 
at that time, and to have a face-to-face discussion under the proper- 
rules so as to bring out the facts and let the American people know 
what is going on. 

Would you favor such a program, on your own part? 
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Secretary Acugson. Well, I am always glad to discuss these mat- 
ters with any groups in the Congress, whether they are committees 
or private groups, or the whole Senate or House, in whatever way 
they would like to have it discussed. 

Tnaher Keravuver. I have no other questions at this time, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I pietasianioee you upon the way you have handled the questions 
that have been asked you. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Sparkman, do you desire to proceed 
1ow, or shall we proceed with another member of the Armed Services 
Committee ? 

Senator Sparkman. If it has reached me again, I will take it. 

Chairman Russett. You were reached earlier, but suggested it 
would be fair to give some other member at this table an opportunity, 
and I did. 

If you wish to go ahead now, you may proceed. 

Senator SparkMANn. I will, Mr. Chairman. 


MILITARY AID GIVEN CHINA 


Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you just a question or two about militar 
help to China, without duplicating the great deal that has been said. 

Do I understand correctly, from the record, that the only time that 
there was any let-up in our grantjng military aid to China was during 
the 10 months from August 1946 to May 1947? 

Secretary AcHerson. I think that is correct, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. That is the way I get it from the record, and 
that even during that time there were certain arms turned over, I 
believe, by abandonment by our forces in some area of China, perhaps 
our Marines. 

When did the Marines come out of China? 

Secretary Acneson. The ammunition was made available by the 
United States Marines and Navy in north China beginning in April 
until September 1947, 

The other day there was a question raised by Senator Brewster as to 
whether the phrase “small arms and artillery ammunition” meant 
small-arms ammunition and artillery ammunition. 

The answer is “It did.” I have here and will submit as an exhibit in 
the record a detailed statement of all the ammunition which was 
turned over by the Marines at that time, and it is all ammunition, and 
it is ammunition for artillery and ammunition for small arms. 

Chairman Russexu. Since the document consists of only three pages, 
it will be printed in the record. 

(The document referred to above reads as follows :) 


ANNEX III. AMMUNITION MADE AVAILABLE BY THE UNITED States MARINES-NAVY 
In NortH CHINA—APRIL—SEPTEMBER 1947 


When the United States Marines were evacuated from North China, the Mili- 
tary Establishment and the State Department agreed to authorize them to leave 
behind a number of dumps of ammunition. The Chinese Nationalists were to 
be informed so that they could take possession, without cost to them. ‘This deci- 
sion was implemented by the Marines between April and September 1947. The 
Chinese Nationalists were informed in every case and took control of the ammu- 


83797—51—pt. 3-37 
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nition. Small stocks of Navy ammunition were also made available to the 
Chinese during this period. 

A. The following ammunition was abandoned by the First Marine Division 
during the months of April to May 1947 in the Peiping-Tientsin area: 


Type Units 
Rockets, high explosive, antitank 2.36 inch--_-..__---~-------2 lle 3, 646 
Rockets, high explosive, antitank 4.50 inch____~-__ hi rt Bree 300 
NE ii iinet wee Hota nnnnh bee Nia bbumaiheee 9, 493 
OT eS ace esate tiene, Hg cio 45 Seen eee 4, 993 
SPE IT oo cei scatinceee a tgheneeed naapiinrm merducminigecmeihaeehintaieneaeiaen 47, 678 
80-millimeter mortar____..---------- vi scaglas chet ame Domne ranean oie eect oaearetearie ox tee a 20, 916 
Po enncter Wes Be PN do sinatra ear oas once ep ee 5, 577 
106-millimeter hhowit#er: 222.2220 ne ts eee Oe ie eae 64, 538 
TINIE RINE i stes ccanpln ond: Site livia sn epsicesiac nb Daicanh innaenssiaigeaseihencp eae 18, 726 
SN SI I oie oe dn neat eh emma esiatng Emel 10, 725 
I i eal C cals ior satin cw os mm coer resrsiies th sli ania sid cand Ahaseate acters el 55, 529 
Co SURE SSE 2 eR Ee Ca ae, Cp cet Ss Ct A Shoe ee LR yA. 23, 088 
ROR SN 3 ie ol et 8 a eae A Le oe 47, 438 
Ee ica iecanind iin ek ahi aa Sel nile mses ens Ceelaseanieb antenna ainasiuiete aE 29, 787 
A re No cence th ged siscitalfninl sicsaeng imperil Miia h eee 2, 42u 
UU ON oa ia ice ren ericnin in rane oocstencs em Sindh accaebts ete 3, 020 
BR ITN oad getn keen taper abn ne and asetiaineen annie a teeny Lae 1, 014 


Mines, antitank 

Small arms: 
I a ge 2, 195, 370 
.45-caliber 


pt naphtha gpl ahs ea ibis vis doi el ds Spices cab es ao ha a 2, 636 


ce a it aaa ana i a eee oct RE ea Bee oe 94, 100 
SN Beccary vligg ig eeal Dts a etisalat cst 225, 515 
Ce I onan ht Ries sete canes eit had Sires magn bucks clhoos 8, 592 
BEGG CREO HOTA. 66 a as 35 
ies Ore CU MROORE 6. sis tis Se ore el ede 302 
PORRSSTOM,: COGN NPERIROID MOE os neccnickie ip cfick bchaphiiinks Dope <osig th ade tuk aims thsoat bdo beeen tia eee 62 
I in baants alan an ocoesentieeninaen insu 3, 248 
NN EE WRI Nehcenas ca gti aed crepe Aline ode wien ta metres nertncgbienion es sip stitial vue 16, 975 
In 2388 ia ee a ee Sk eee ta 13, 174 
RONOURINES SUNN 68 ae ee eee Be a hn Ube Jae te 82, 913 
Re EN: BE rn hide Sisthbesnaanattn cites tbsetins dei eehvetl hd ablaearden a 100, 500 
I Nc accel aeBAd inde il dn sisi pened sepa a tegnin gatas nlclts anette 2,575 
I oo oh eek Sebi nich cn Guinncevedbbabin nine eae 460 
ee “aes see oo Ce, 2S SE ee) ben ee 288 
Wietowrabime as eb oe ee ee Oe ek 366, 200 
DA OCRA GOI D i: Miri k ick seeds hie cia donde ibd bande 1.3 
RA RIEE OP RRMEMINN Ti scan eccteinses i cs cnc apnis caralneclintoemenaprapiion dal ied eataenelll aes 3 3, 000 
Nee a eect idinwncitnweebany Ses 12, 751 
IO Cn, ey ce he ee a ee 48 
Shellie, shoteun; IDGaAsC 4 a sks BL ULL eck es aa it hed Sa oa 9, 000 
Agente? 2000... co tiebeabeeeeel baie se lt nei kis ie ihe oe 72, 581 


B. The following ammunition was transferred to the Chinese Navy and 
charged to lend-lease: 

(1) Ammunition transferred from storage at Tsingtao Airfield (this ammuni- 
tion had previously been removed from magazines of vessels transferred to the 
Chinese Nationalists under Public Law 512, 79th Cong.). 


Type Units 
Se IR FI a access vkceecoiasleoes seep as dnaindin eg cs Seminginn anes hbnbeta tite et athe Seated alice, 1, 246 
RITE ani eeccierctteteias sangeet leather iin ian i ite tal again clack hdl a 6, 592 
IIE coon eta as ae oe tee ee are ee he ee eee 169, 560 
a a ok ek 38, 150 
IN ches earner tice atc ewdg Dein. olici bias andiidek pbc bebaekages soc 250 
I nisi tina chcteaping nagatgmatsdaentahtaplaci aan dail ia ties sag tt eke wal och iL 99, 000 


(2) Ammunition in the magazines of some of the ships transferred to the 
Chinese (while the ships were transferred under Public Law 512, 79th Cong. ; the 


ammunition in the ships was accounted for as part of the transfers accomplished 
in North China). 
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Type Units 
8 inch/50. 1, 781 
40-millimeter 37, 767 
20-millimeter 208, 885 
; 80, 255 
.45-caliber 29, 520 
.30-caliber 157, 414 
.22-caliber - s 55. 560 


(3) Ammunition transferred at Shanghai shipped from United States as train- 
ing allowance: 


Units 
8-inch/50 ; 250 
40-millimeter 
20-millimeter 
.30-caliber 20, 000 


C. Between May 19 and September 13, 1947, the Fleet Marine Force, Western 
Pacific, declared “‘unserviceable” stocks of ammunition from its reserves which 
it did not wish to take with it when it evacuated. It abandoned them, smal}! 
quantities at a time, in revetments near Tsangkou Airfield, Tsingtao, after noti- 
fication to the Chinese National Army garrison commander. 

The ammunition in question included: 


Type Units 
105-millimeter howitzer 24, 665 
$1-millimeter mortar 30, 903 
60-millimeter mortar 28, 042 

9, 337 
155-millimeter prop charge 6, 485 
155-millimeter prop charge 929 
Grenade, hand, fragmentation 27, 575 
Grenade, hand, all others 13, 640 
Grenades, rifle, all types 
Bangalore torpedoes 
Small arms, caliber .30, carbine and rifle 
Mines, antitank 
Mines, antipersonnel 
Shaped charges 40# 
Shaped charges 10# 
Grenade adapters, all types 
Shell, 37-millimeter, all types and shot 
Rocket, high explosive, antitank 
Flares, trip, all types 
Device,. firing, pressure-type 
Device, firing, pull-type 
I SNRs JOINS Sordi ee oe EI 
Device, firing, release-type 
Lighter, fuze, waterproof 
Lighter, fuze, friction-type 
Pyrotechnic signals, ground 
Fuze, igniting, hand grenade 
Shells, shotgun # 00B 
Cord, detonating (Prima) 500-foot spools 


Senator Sparkman. As I recall, Senator Brewster was asking that 
question based upon a statement made by a Colonel Dooley, was it? 

Secretary AcuEson. Colonel Moody, I think his name was. 

Senator SparkMAN. Colonel Moody. If Colonel Moody’s statement 
was to the effect that we did not furnish them small-arms ammunition, 
that is not correct. Is that right? 

Secretary Acueson. This is a record of what the ammunition was 
that was furnished by the Marines. There was other ammunition also 
furnished. 

Senator Sparkman. Now, Mr. Secretary, in the China Aid Act of 
1948 we did proved for additional military aid; did we not? 
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Secretary Acuxson. That is correct, Senator Sparkman. 

Senator Sparkman. That virtually sets up a credit of $125,000,000 
upon which the Chinese Nationalist Government could draw very 
largely upon their own discretion, does it not? 

Secretary AcHEson. That is right. They had the money put at their 


disposal and they spent it in the way they wanted to spend it. 
Senatot Souris And they have been drawing on that fund ever 

since, and I believe you told us the other day there was still about 

$1,000,000 in that that had not been drawn upon. 
Secretary Acueson. I gave you the figures. I do not remember it. 
Senator SpARKMAN. Well, I do not care to go over it. 


REPORT ON CHINA AID ACT OF 1948 


Mr. Secretary, I have just been ne. over the report of the 
Senate committee, the Foreign Relations Committee, that reported 
that foreign-aid bill, S. 2393, and I want to read briefly from that 
report. That was during the Eightieth Congress. Senator Vanden- 
berg was chairman of the committee, and in the report submitted by 
Senator Vandenberg appears the following statement, and I quote: 


Under the present circumstances it is not possible to develop a practical, effec- 
tive, long-term, over-all program for Chinese economic recovery, predicated 
upon outside assistance from the United States. We cannot underwrite the 
destiny of China. * * 

The committee feels that the United States should not be in the position of 
being held responsible for the conduct of the Chinese Government in its political, 
economic, and military affairs. It is believed that this aid program, designed to 
meet the most essential commodity requirements, would relieve human suffering 
and give the hard-working people of China a chance to arrest the rate of 
economic deterioration in China, and afford the Chinese Government another 
opportunity to undertake a vigorous program of self-help. An aid program 
such as proposed by the Department of State, under the present realities, may 
not arouse much hopeful enthusiasm among Americans, although the com- 
mittee believes it sufficient to encourage the constructive democratic elements 
in China. * * * 

During recent months, there has been a great deal of discussion, both in and 
out of Congress about the desirability of extending military aid to China. The 
committee considered this question at some length with particular emphasis on 
the impact of such assistance upon our total foreign policy. * * * 

For many years the United States has been deeply interested in the main- 
tenance of the integrity and independence of China—which is clearly one of the 
essential elements of peace in the Far East. Today that independence and 
integrity are threatened by civil strife. If no aid is given now by the United 
States, the inference appears to be clear that we face either the possibility of 
China becoming a Communist-dominated satellite state or a civil war of in- 
creased length and intensity. 

China is a maze of imponderables. It is impossible to know the quantity 
and type of aid necessary for the restoration of a stable and independent 
China. The committee is convinced, however, that the assistance contemplated 
in this bill should appreciably strengthen the position of the National Govern- 
ment without, at the same time, involving the United States in any additional 
commitments of a military nature. 


That pretty well stated the viewpoint of the administration in 
asking for this program, did it not? 

Secretary Acuxrson. I think so, sir. That stated of course the view 
of the committee which—— 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, and as I recall, the committee reported it 
unanimously. That was one of those unanimous reports, I think, 
which occurred with such remarkable frequency during this time. 
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SENATOR VANDENBERG’S SPEECH ON CHINA AID ACT 


On the floor of the Senate Senator Vandenberg said as follows, and 
T quote: 

As in the case of Greece and Turkey, your Committee on Foreign Relations 
recognizes that military aid is necessary in order to make economic aid effective. 
It proposes to make military supplies available, at China’s option. For this 
or any other purpose, at China’s option, a grant of $100,000,000 is included in 
the bill. This implements a heavy program of transfers of military surplus, at 
nominal prices already under way, and to be extended. Your committee believes, 
as a matter of elementary prudence, that this process must be completely clear 
of any implication that we are underwriting the military campaign of the Na- 
tionalist Government. No matter what our heart's desire might be, any such 
implication would be impossible over so vast an area. Therefore, for the sake 
of clarity, we prefer to leave the initiative, in respect to these particular funds, 
in the hands of the Nationalist Government. The current net result is no less 
effective. We want it to be no less effective. But we also want no mistake abont 
the nature of our obligations. 


; And he went on: 


Under another law the United States will continue to furnish military 
advisers to the Government of China at her request. At the present time this 
group consists of 572 officers and 921 enlisted men. This includes military 
policy and weather and air transport personnel. None of this personnel com- 
mands Chinese troops nor engages in combat. Their capacity is advisory only. 
Combat units of American troops definitely are not involved. Nothing in the 
pending bill alters these limitations on these plans in any aspect. 

That was the policy which the Government carried out, wasn't it, 


under the China Aid Act? 
Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNTS AUTHORIZED AND APPROPRIATED FOR CHINA AID ACT OF 1948 


Senator Sparkman. Now, Mr. Secretary, you will recall I assume 
that the final action on appropriations as between the House and the 
Senate was $400,000,000, wasn’t it ? 

Secretary Acurson. That was the final amount appropriated. 

Senator SparkMANn. The State Department and the administration 
had asked for $570,000,000 ? 

Secretary Acuerson. That is true, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, you may not recall that when 
Secretary Marshall was before us, Senator Bridges asked him the 
question if he did not think that the Republican Eightieth Congress 
did very nicely with reference to China in spite of the State Depart- 
ment’s attitude. 

Senator Bridges was the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee at that time. As a matter of fact, you asked for $170,000,000 
more than you got, did you not? 

Secretary Acurson. We asked for, the Department or the Gov- 
ernment asked for $170,000,000 more than it got. The period of time 
that its appropriation covered was 15 months. The appropriated 
funds covered 12 months. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes; and as I recall, the committee pointed 
out that had your full request gone through, that would have been 
$463,000,000 to cover the 12 months, and I will say in all fairness 
that the Senate passed it for $450,000,000, but the final figure agreed 
on was $400,000,000. 
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Now, Mr. Secretary, the other day I referred to an editorial that 
Congressman Judd, of Minnesota, had inserted in the Congressional 
Record on February 1, 1946, entitled “China Progress.” That edi- 
torial appears in the Congressional Record on February 4, 1946. It 
is at page A449 of the Congressional Record. 

I did not indicate the paper from which that editorial was taken. 
I would like to say at this time that it was the Washington Daily 
News, and I believe was run in all of the Scripps-Howard papers. 
That was the editorial that so very strongly commended the program 
of working out the coalition government in China, the program that 
General Marshall was trying to put into effect. 


OPPOSITION TO SURRENDER OF FORMOSA AND KOREA 


Mr. Secretary, over the radio last night I heard—I did not read 
this in the paper, I did not see it in the morning paper, but I heard— 
that Senator Taft on yesterday in a press interview said that you had 
shown by your testimony—I think I am quoting correctly as I heard 
over the radio—a willingness to surrender Korea and Formosa to 
the Communists. 

Have you said anything here from which any such inference could 
fairly be drawn? 

Secretary AcuEson. I don’t think so, sir. 

Senator SparkMaANn. That is not your belief, is it? 

Secretary Acneson. No. 

Senator Sparkman. Is that the belief of the Department of State 
or the administration ? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And you adhere to the statement that you have 
made here repeatedly over and over that we shall do everything that 
we can to prevent Formosa falling into the hands of the Red Com- 
munists or of any group that would be hostile to us? 

Secretary AcuEson. I have stated that so many times. 

Senator Sparkman. And the same thing is true with reference to 
Korea? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 


HONG KONG COURT DECTSION ON CHINESE PLANES 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, I am not sure whether you have 
been asked these questions or not. If you have, I hope you will tell 
me and we won’t spend any time on it, but some time ago, back 
about May 21 I think it was, I was somewhat disturbed to read in 
the press of the decision in Hong Kong relating to the planes, a 
number of planes that an airline owned by General Chennault, I 
believe, had claimed. 

Then a few days after that there was carried in the press a story 
that Mr. McDermott, the press representative, Mr. Michael J. Mc- 
Dermott, Department press officer, said that under the embargo 
against the Chinese Communists that those planes could not be ex- 
ported to China. Have you made any statement here yet relating to 
that situation ? 

Secretary AcHeson. I don’t think I have, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. I wonder if you could tell us something about 
that. 
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Secretary Acurson. Would you tell me again what it is that you 
are referring to? 

Senator Sparkman. On the 21st of May I think it was—yes, on 
May 21—the Hong Kong court gave a decision relating to certain 
planes that had been impounded there, I believe, and they had ruled 
that the title to these planes had passed to the Chinese Communists. 
Then a few days after that Mr. McDermott said that under the em- 
bargo these planes would not be allowed to go to the Communist 
Chinese. 

Secretary Acueson. Yes; this is a matter which has been in liti- 
gation for quite a long time in the courts at Hong Kong. 

On the date you mentioned, the court before which it was in liti- 
gation made the decision which you state. That decision, I under- 
stand it has been appealed, and pending the appeal the court order 
which impounds the planes in question continues in force. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, is that the attitude of the Department ? 
Was that correctly stated by Mr. McDermott, that in our opinion 
under the embargo they would not be allowed in anyhow # 

Secretary AcHrson. Yes; that is correct. 


WITHDRAWAL OF UNITED STATES MARINES FROM CHINA URGED IN 1945 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, there has been a good bit said 
here about the withdrawal of our troops from China, our marines 
from China. 

I do not care to belabor the point, but you remember when Mr. 
Albert J. Engel was a Congressman from the State of Michigan. At 


one time I believe he was chairman of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee for Military Matters. 

Secretary AcHrson. Yes, sir; I recall he was. 

Senator SparKMAN. I should like to call your attention to a state- 
ment that he made on the floor of the House on November 5, 1945, 
to be found in the Congressional Record of that date on page A4734, 
and I quote: 


I want to add, however, that I am very much alarmed at the activity of the 
American Army in China. You cannot help to move troops in a country that 
is at war, and China does have civil war, without becoming involved on one side 
or the other. Selling China war materials is one thing, helping to maneuver 
her troops into a position where she can defeat those with whom she is at war 
is another, and is actually taking part on one side of the civil war in China. 
The American people will not tolerate any action on the part of our Government 
which will involve them in another war in the Orient. Every American and 
I think every Member of Congress wants these men brought out of the China- 
Burma-India theater as soon as possible now that the war is over. 


That was a pretty general feeling, was it not, after the shooting 
war was over, to bring them back home from wherever they were 
placed 

Secretary AcHEson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretar y, [ have other citations along this 
same line, but Iam not going to bother to put them in. 


QUESTION OF VETOING RED CHINESE SEATING IN UN 


I have many other questions that I might think of. I do want to 
say this, Mr. Secretary, in connection with my questions to you this 
morning with reference to the use of the veto to keep out Communist 
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China. Rather I was this morning talking about the use of the veto 
generally. i 

I do believe, and I gather from your testimony here that you believe, 
that we ought not to surrender any resource that we have toward 
working to the greatest possible extent to our advantage, or our advan- 
tageous position in the United Nations; and I do not gather from 
anything you have said, that you mean that we should foreclose the 
use of the veto, if the time should ever come when we need to use it. 

That was the position taken in the case of Trygve Lie, was it not? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. I personally believe that we — to use every 
resource at our command to keep out Communist China; and, Mr. 
Secretary, I would like to say this, too, because in the statement by 
Senator Bridges, he seemed to imply that anybody that asked any— 
raised any questions with reference to the China lobby was exercising 
a degree of unfriendliness toward the Nationalist Chinese Government. 

I certainly do not. I am very strongly for the Nationalist China 
Government, and have been all along; but I don’t think that should 
prevent us from raising any just criticism that might be raised with 
reference to the efforts of some of the people who likewise are inter- 
ested in the Nationalist Chinese Government. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, I am through. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Knowland ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Hunt ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Cain? 

Senator Cary. Good morning, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to my friend from Oregon, Sena- 
tor Morse, for the paper he read earlier, in which he maintained that 
our committee must read and study all of the 79 pages which preceded 
the paraphrase of the JCS message of December 29, 1950, to General 
MacArthur, which appears on page 80 in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
report for the joint committee, in order that the committee and the 
country might understand what the paraphrase of the December 29, 
1950, message actually intended to say, and really meant. 

Such a defense of an official paraphrase, which said little, when 
there was much that could and should have been committed to writing 
for the consideration of the committee, appears to me to be totally 
unrelated to any knowledge whatsoever of how accurate and definitive 
the military can be, be it so minded; and seeks to justify carelessness 
which only the Joint Chiefs of Staff are qualified to attempt to explain. 

Mr. Chairman, I enjoy the Senator from Oregon, but I am looking 
for facts which his recitation only further beclouded. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ROLE IN JCS MESSAGE OF DECEMBER 29, 1950 


Mr. Secretary, with reference to one of my questions to you; on 
yesterday you testified that you would find it necessary to refer to your 
notes to see whether you, yourself, participated in the formulation of 
the December 29 message sent by the JCS to General MacArthur. 

Have you been able, sir, to determine your own part in the making 
of that message? 
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Secretary AcHeson. Yes; I think I can, sir. 

This question came up in the early part of December, I believe on 
December—lI have an idea it was on December 3, I guess it was, and 
it appears on page 69 of the Joint Chiefs of Staff narrative here, 
that General MacArthur reported that the situation in Korea must 
be viewed on the basis of an entirely new war, against an entirely 
new power of great military strength, and under entirely new 
conditions. 

Furthermore, he reported his command as— 


facing the entire Chinese Nation in an undeclared war. 
This is paragraph 4 on page 69. 


Strategic concepts suitable for operation against the North Korean Army 
could no longer be applied and unless some positive and immediate action was 
taken, hope for success could not be justified and steady attrition leading to 
final destruction could reasonably be contemplated. He further stated that this 
situation called for political decisions and strategic plans adequate to meet 
the realities involved. 

It was then that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the approval of 
the President and the Secretary of Defense, replied immediately that 
the preservation of General MacArthur’s forces was now the primary 
consideration and that consolidation into beachheads was concurred in. 

Then, i 9, that was discussed again on the 4th of December 
by General MacArthur, who informed the Chief of Staff as to his 


views on the Korean situation. These views were later given orally 
by the Chief of Staff for the Army to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

His basic position was that the United Nations should not fail to 
accept the new challenge of Communist Chinese aggression and that 


the full power of the United Nations should be mounted at once. If 
reinforcements could arrive in time the most advantageous action 
would be a withdrawal in successive positions, if necessary, to the 
Pusan area; otherwise the command should be evacuated. 

Then, there is in paragraph 10 a long report by General Collins 
in which he gives the view of the commander in chief, Far East; and 
that if all or a major part of the— 
above limitations were placed on his command, while it remained under strong 
Chinese Communist attack, this, in itself, would represent essentially a sur- 
render. Under these conditions the question of an armistice would be a political 
matter, helpful but not essential from a military standpoint. Our forces would 
have to be withdrawn from Korea but we should not be precipite.ce in seeking 
an armistice— 
and so on. 

Senator Cain. May I ask, if that means that you 

Secretary AcHEson. That discussion 

Senator Carn. You did help to compile the message, and you saw 
the message before it was sent to General MacArthur in the field ? 

Secretary Acneson. I am answering that question, sir. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Acugson. That led to discussions between the Secretary 
of Defense and Chiefs of Staff and myself during the latter part of 
December. 

On the 27th of December, General Marshall sent me a proposed 
draft of a directive, a memorandum. That was discussed with me, 
and on that evening, December 27, it was discussed with the President 
and General Bradley and General Marshall. 
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Then, on the 28th, there was a meeting between General Marshall, 
General Bradley, and Mr. Rusk on the directive, and again on the 
29th at 9 a.m. by Mr. Rusk and General Bradley; and the directive 
was finally sent out as you have it in your files. 

Senator Carn. I thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, it has been said by some that the State Department 
had told representatives of the JCS or the JCS themselves that the 
evacuation of Korea, which was discussed in the December 29, 1950, 
message, was to be arranged in such a way as to make it appear to be 
not a voluntary evacuation but a forced evacuation. Is there any 
validity in that rumor, sir? 

Secretary Acueson. No; that is totally false, Senator. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. It has been said by some, sir, that 
representatives of the State Department told representatives of the 
JCS or the JCS themselves that the purpose of this was to enable the 
State Department to go to the United Nations and tell the United 
Nations what had happened in order to justify further steps which 
might be taken as against the Chinese Communists. Is there any va- 
lidity in this statement, sir? 

Secretary Acneson. No; that is quite untrue. 

Senator Cary. Mr. Chairman, before addressing other questions to 
the Secretary of State, I wish to make a statement about this Decem- 
ber 29, 1950, message from the JCS to General MacArthur. 


QUESTIONS RAISED BY THE TWO PARAPHRASES OF THE DECEMBER 29 JCS 
MEETING 


On yesterday I read into the record, (a) the first paraphrase of the 
December 29 message which the JCS had furnished to the joint com- 
mittee before the hearings began; (6) the amplification of the sum- 
mary of the JCS message of December 29, 1950, which the JCS sub- 
mitted to the joint committee early in June, at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Califorinia, Mr. Knowland, and myself and other Senators; 
(c) the paraphrase of the message of December 30, 1950, which Gen- 
eral MacArthur sent in response to the message received by him 
from the JCS under the date of December 29, 1950. 

On yesterday I pointed out on page 5743 that there was no similarity 
worthy of the name between the original paraphrase submitted by the 
JCS to this committee and the supplemental paraphrase which came 
as a direct result of requests from members of this committee. 

T stated on yesterday that some Senators had requested a clarifying 
paraphrase of the JCS message of December 29, 1950, because we had 
reason to believe that it did not accurately or fully represent the orig- 
inal message which was sent to General MacArthur. I stated that I 
was startled and disturbed by the omissions and I shall so continue 
to be until the JCS has provided this committee with an adequate 
explanation. 

As a member of this committee, my understanding from the begin- 
ning of our hearings has been that the only purpose of any paraphrase 
of any message was to protect the integrity of a code. I take for 
eranted that every member of this committee has assumed that a para- 
phrase of any message would include every important item covered 
by the message. I pointed out yesterday that the amplified para- 
phrase of the JCS message of December 29, 1950, included at least 
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five items which were not mentioned in the original paraphrase of 
that message. 

I mentioned yesterday that I had a considerable respect for the 
integrity and ability of the JCS. I have the greatest respect and 
admiration for them. But through no prejudice of this committee, a 
question has now been raised concerning the integrity of the JCS. 
I have moved that the JCS be recalled before the committee in order 
that this question of integrity can be examined and justice done to 
everybody concerned. Unless the committee receives an acceptable 
explanation about the differences in the two paraphrases of the same 
message, we shall remain in doubt about the validity of any and every 
paraphrase which has been or may be offered to the committee by 
the administration. 

I believe that this committee must go further than to question the 
JCS about the several paraphrases of the message of December 29, 
1950. I believe that the committee ought to examine the original 
message. 

As I thought I had reason to believe that the original paraphrase 
did not adequately describe the JCS message of December 29, 1950, I 
now think that I have reason to believe that the amplified paraphrase 
of that message does not relate the whole story. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE TWO PARAPHRASES 


From a thoughtful study of the two paraphrases, I have concluded 
that the original message probably emphasized to General MacArthur 
that his primary mission was not that of repelling aggression in Korea 


but was that of defending Japan. I have also concluded that General 
MacArthur was probably told that he could only consider the forces 
of the Eighth Army to be available to him for the purposes of satis- 
fying his primary mission which was the defense of Japan. 

I am inclined to believe that the JCS message of December 29, 1950, 
was not modified until about January 12, 1951, when the Army Chief 
of Staff and the Air Force Chief of Staff consulted with CINCFE in 
the Far East. Following this meeting, it seems to me that reinforce- 
ments were sent to Korea and several American divisions were ordered 
to Japan. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that my conclusions are correct. I 
was forced to draw them because of the doubts which have resulted 
from the two paraphrases which the JCS sent to this committee con- 
cerning the JCS message of December 29, 1950. 

If my conclusions turn out to be correct, this committee will have 
for the first time an answer to an important part of the MacArthur 
riddle. It would mean that a political decision had been made in the 
United States to evacuate Korea. It would mean that General Mac- 
Arthur took exception to this decision and offered ways in which the 
United Nations could attempt to satisfy their mission in Korea. It 
would establish as being a fact that General MacArthur had not been 
a party to initiating any consideration for evacuating Korea for 
political reasons. , 

I do not like to suggest that the administration is seeking to mislead 
or cover up or keep this committee in the dark . Up to this minute, 
however, this committee has no reason to believe that it has all the 
facts surrounding the MacArthur question. 
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The sooner we recall the JCS and others who may be concerned to 
the stand in order that they may provide us with every available fact, 
the better off this committee and the Nation will be. Until expla- 
nations have been offered, our committee will be in no ition to 
reach any sound judgments, as I see it, and the Nation will continue 
to be in doubt. 

Mr. Secretary on June 6, sir, on page 5389-—— 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Cain, if you will permit a brief inter- 
ruption there. I think to keep the record clear it should appear that 
the original message was seen by the two members of the subcom- 
mittee who were appointed to see the messages. 

Senator Carn. I am conscious of that certainly, sir. 

Chairman Russeit. And they had approved this paraphrase. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, I think your observation is properly 
2 part of the record at this point. 


TELEGRAM ON CHINESE COALITION OF MAC ARTHUR, SPRUANCE, AND 
WEDEMEYER IN 1945 


Mr. Secretary, on June 6, page 5389, you read an extract of a cable, 
which you stated General MacArthur, Admiral Spruance, and Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer had sent to the United States, which at least implied 
that General MacArthur favored a Chinese coalition government to 
include the Communists. 

May I ask, Mr. Secretary, if that was your intention ? 

Secretary AcHeson. Well, my intention was to give you, as I did, 
the exact words of the cable. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acnuzson. And you have it there. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. / 

I noticed with some interest, and make reference to it because of 
what you have just said, sir, a story in the New York Times of Thurs- 
day, June 7, the headline of which is this: “MacArthur favored Chi- 
nese coalition Acheson testifies”; subheading, Secretary hits at 
Republican charge only administration had initiated Red deal.” 

The story is written by William S. White, special correspondent for 
the New York Times, and the first two paragraphs of the story read as 
follows: 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson declared today that General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur himself had approved in 1945 a program for bringing together 
the Chinese Nationalists and Communists in promoting a democratic China. 

Mr. Acheson thus hit hard at old Republican charges that only the Roosevelt 
and Truman administration had been the initiator of an attempt to force the 
Chinese Nationalist leader, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, to deal with the 
Communists. 

Senator SatronstaLt, What is the date, please? 

Senator Carn. The date of the story ? 

Senator Sarronsraty, Of the telegram. 

Senator Carn. It was in the year 1945, I think, and TI know that 
now we will establish the date, sir, correctly. 

Mr. Secretary, would you be kind enough, ‘please, to insert in the 
record at this point, if it is available, the entire telegram from the 
three generals to which you made reference on a recent day ? 

Secretary Acurson. I have got it here. I have no objection to read- 
ing it. Do you wish me to read it? 
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Senator Carn. Either read, it, sir, or place it in the record at this 

int. 

Chairman Russetu. If it goes in just at this point, he will have to 
read it, Senator Cain; otherwise it will be a part of the appendix. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate that. And, Mr. Secretary, I would 
then appreciate your reading the message—for on the day of your 
testimony about it you, ey understand, only its concluding sen- 
tence or two. I have never seen this telegram and have a natural 
interest in it. 

Secretary AcuEson. The telegram is top secret, then there are some 
symbols after that-—-IVI. I don’t know whether I ought to read all 
this, that this is significant or not. I will leave out all the symbols. 
I don’t know what they mean. 

Senator Carn. Would you permit me to say this, sir? In your 
testimony the other day you made this reference to the cable—that 
it was in a cable of December 1945 which, although it was marked 
“top secret,” also says cryptographic security does not apply. 

Ripetere Acueson. Very well; that is right. I was puzzling over 
some symbols here which I shall leave out because I don’t under- 
stand them. 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Secretary AcHEson (reading) : 


Top Secret IVI 
URGENT 
CRYPTOGRAPHIC SECURITY DOES NOT APPLY. HANDLE AS TOP 

SECRET CORRESPONDENCE PER PARAS 44g and 58a, AR 380-5 
From: CINCAFPAC Ady Tokyo Japan 
To: War Department 

7 DeceMBER 1945 

From SCAP to WARCOS for JCS info COMGEN China CINCPAC Pearl 
passed Com 5th Fit passed COMSEVENTHFLEET pass CINCAFPAC ONO 
this is TOPSECRET. 

1. Policy of the US in China is subject to WARX 86183 and CNO 302312 refer. 

2. In the absence of specific answers to the questions raised in COMGHN 
China’s CFBX 16459, but assuming that the policy outlined in WARX 86183 
will be approved and that the strength of the US Forces in China can be ade- 
quately maintained the following comments on the points raised in the latter 
reference are submitted with the concurrence of MacArthur, Spruance, and 
Wedemeyer. 

8. The Chinese have requested lift for six more armies totaling approximately 
200,000 men with approximately 30,000 tons of equipment into North China 
ports using US shipping. Thereafter, the Chinese Armies in northern China 
and Manchuria will require approximately 50,000 short tons of supplies per 
month. With these forces the CNA will be able to occupy the vacuum left by 
the disarmament and evacuation of Japanese forces. Wedemeyer states that 
he should be able to deliver approximately 500,000 Japanese per month to all 
Chinese ports including FRC north of 16 degrees, Formosa and Manchuria. 

4. A schedule for lifting the six Chinese Armies mentioned above has been 
worked out making use of about 75 LST’s of the Seventh Fleet. Providing the 
US Navy crews for these vessels can be maintained and further provided no 
untoward circumstances arise it appears practicable to lift these six armies 
in about 50 days from the date of approval by the JCS, which date is hereafter 
referred to as “X” day in this message. The 50,000 tons per month of supplies 
required by the Chinese armies in the north can apparently be moved in Liberty 
ships by methods which are discussed in more detail below. It is emphasized 
that the whole question of lifting the Chinese armies hinged upon our ability 
to maintain US Navy crews in the necessary LST’s for a period of approximately 
two months. By methods further discussed below it is believed a considerable 
number of men can be obtained from LST’s now in Marianas. It will probably 
be necessary however to authorize Commander Seventh Fleet to invoke 60 days 
of military necessity in some cases. 
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5. A. Japanese crews can be made available for 100 Liberty ships and con- 
version of those to be used in repatriation can be accomplished in Japan and the 
Philippine Islands. It is estimated that 25 of these ships manned initially 
by Japanese merchant crews will be required to supply 50,000 tons per month 
to Chinese armies referred to above. The first Liberties can be made available 
in Japanese ports on X plus 21 days and the remainder over a period of 60 days 
additional. 

B. It is recommended that aun additional 25 Liberties be made available to the 
Chinese to release the Japanese manned Liberties supplying Chinese armies. 
The first six ships assigned to the Chinese can be manned in about 30 days and 
an additional 19 within six months. Initially maintenance and supply will be 
moved to Chinese ports in miscellaneous shipping made available by previous 
action, movement of selected loaded Liberty ships in Japanese, Ryukyus and 
Philippine ports and loading of ammunition and other supplies in Ryukyus 
and Philippines on American crewed ships. Following this initial impulse 
maintenance shipping will be accomplished in Liberty ships as indicated above. 

0. COMGEN China will establish depots at local points in China and Man- 
churia and desired to obtain equipment and supplies for these dumps from the 
Pacific area instead of from the interior of China where Chinese dumps are 
located. 

6. COMGEN China will establish temporary accommodations for repatriated 
personnel at ports. 

7. COMGEN China will make the necessary arrangements with the Chinese 
for delivery of repatriated to ships. 


Now, there is a garble in “8” and the following telegram corrects 
the garble, so I will read the corrected telegram : 


8. An operating procedure for reception and grouping of Japanese repatria- 
tion from China exists in Japan. Procedures and facilities in Japan are ade- 
quate to handle increased flow of personnel encompassed by this plan. 

9. As stated above it is proposed to man 100 Liberties with Japanese crews 
and an additional 25 with Chinese crews as they are trained. As indicated 
above, for some time it will be necessary to use 25 Japanese manned ships 
for the logistic support of the Chinese armies, but eventually this task Will 
be assumed by the Chinese manned ships. When these 25 Japanese manned 
ships are released they will be used for repatriation proposed. 

10. The Japanese Civilian Merchant Marine Committee will provide crews for 
100 Liberties for operation under the supervision of SCAJAP. Conversion 
will be handled as indicated above. 

11. 100 LST’s now in the Marianas and at present scheduled for eventual 
disposal can be turned over to SCAJAP and can be manned by Japanese crews. 
The first can be ready in Japanese ports on X plus 18 days and the last number 
of US Naval personnel experienced in amphibious craft available for assign- 
ment within the Seventh Fleet. It is suggested that LST'’s for Japanese manning 
be turned over to the War Shipping Administration to charter to the Japanese 
Government for operation by the Japanese Merchant Marine. It is realized 
that there may be legal difficulties in thus disposing of commissioned US Naval 
vessels but the exact technique of handling this situation cannot be determined 
here, 

12. Prompt action is requested as 85 empty Liberties become available in 
December and will be held pending decision. Also continued operation of cur- 
rent instructions will reduce number of LST’s now available in Marianas for 
Japanese manning. * 

13. It is suggested that the US assistance to China, as outlined above, be made 
available as basis for negotitation by the American Ambassador to bring together 
and effect a compromise between the major opposing groups in order to promote 
a united, democratic China. 

End. 


Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Secretary, on June 7, 1951, the following message was addressed 


- 4 Douglas MacArthur, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 


Following is an extract from hearing of June 6, 1951, page 5,389, which quotes 
telegram dated June 7, 1945, sent by General MacArthur, Admiral Spruance, and 
General Wedemeyer which states: “It is suggested that the United States’ assist- 
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ance to China, as outlined above, be made available as a basis for negotiation by 
the American Ambassador to bring together and effect a compromise between 
the major opposing groups in order to promote a unified democratic China.” 
The above implies that you favored a coalition government between Chinese 
Communists and Republic of China. I am desirous of having your views, stating 
background of above quote and whether in fact the three commanders did recom- 
mend a coalition of Chinese Communists and Republic of China. Will you 
furnish full text of above quoted message? Can your reply be released? While 
I will be in California for the next 2 days, please reply to my Washington office. 


WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator. 


MAC ARTHUR COMMENT ON 1945 TELEGRAM 


On the next day, June 8, the following telegram was received in the 
oflice of the Honorable William F. Knowland, United States Senate, 
and signed “MacArthur, New York.” 


In response to your message of the seventh I send the following for such use 
as you may desire: Any inference drawn from anything I have ever said or 
done that I sponsored a compromise which would favor the forces of communism 
at the expense of the forces of freedom or would effect a political coalition of 
such diametrically opposed and irreconcilable forces is a prevarication without 
color or factual support. For anyone to read such an inference from the quota- 
tion contained in your message is almost beyond belief. In the period just fol- 
lowing the end of the war China was faced with a complete break-down of that 
internal unity which had been welded to promote the common defense against 
Japan, The Communists, but a nebulous threat at the time, constituted only 
one of many factions which sought ot secure the balance of political power. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was trying desperately to effect a sound basis 
for political unity through the call of a convention reasonably representative of 
all segments of the people. It was this situation as I recall it that prompted 
Admiral Spruance, General Wedemeyer and I with others to meet in Tokyo in 
the effort to formulate a proposed policy governing American aid for recom- 
mendation to Washington. 

The purpose of the plan agreed upon in that conference as we saw it and I 
certainly myself so interpreted it was to strengthen the hand of the existing 
government with which we had been allied in war to resist a tendency to revert 
to the traditional China compartmented under war lords with little or no 
Federal allegiance and engaged in perpetual internecine conflict. With Com- 
munists representing a minority faction at that time they were a distinct threat 
to the unification desired. They did not recognize the supremacy of the Federal 
power. They consequently had to be destroyed by force or dealt with politically 
just as we have since successfully done in Japan. It was felt that the American 
Ambassador by a wise and judicious play upon the potential of American assist- 
ance might materially strengthen Chiang’s efforts to secure political unification 
through discouragement of all movement which opposed it by force. As far as I 
know the proposal which you quote was never again heard from until its resur- 
rection the other day before your committee. My views were never sought either 
as to its implementation or its interpretation and I heard nothing further from 
it. It has not heretofore formed any part of the published documents of the 
State Department dealing with the China question. Nor was it discussed or 
even alluded to in any way, shape, or manner by General Marshall when he visited 
my Tokyo headquarters enroute to China. It is fantastic to believe that had he 
been enroute to implement a recommendation of mine he would have failed even 
to mention it to me. The action of the Marshall mission was to employ the 
potential of American assistance as a weapon to force the existing government 
into*a political alliance with the Communists. This was the exact opposite of the 
intent of the message in reference, Its effect could have been foreseen. It at 
once weakened the government and materially strengthened the Communist 
minority. It was one of the greatest blunders in American diplomatic history 
for which the free world is now paying in blood and disaster and will in all proba- 
bility continue to do so indefinitely. Had it been intended to convey the inter- 
pretation which has been loosely given the message you may be sure that the 
three who signed it would have so stated in unequivocal language. 
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Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Secretary, I merely sought in this half-hour 
of time, to provide the record with the various documents referred to 
by the Secretary several days ago. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I assume the Secretary will be given 
an opportunity to make before the committee any remark he cares, 
or wishes to, at this time. 

Senator Carn. Indeed, sir, I think the Senator knows the rules by 
which this committee has carried forward its work for the past mont 
or 





Senator Morse. Let the record show, Mr. Chairman, a procedural 
fact, that the chairman was tapping with his gavel, which indicated 
that the time of the Senator from Washington had expired, and I 
didn’t want any other Senator to proceed until the Secretary had been 
advised that he would be eel to make an answer, if he chose to. 

Chairman Russevt. The Secretary is so advised. 

Senator Carn. May I say that that is a source of argument between 
the Senator from Oregon and the Chair. 

Senator Morsev. If the Senator from Washington had any other 
idea, he was mistaken. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Chairman Russetu. Do you desire to comment on that, Mr. Secre- 
tary ¢ 

aenece Acueson. I haven’t any desire to comment on General 
MacArthur’s telegram; no, sir. 


THE 1945 TELEGRAM AND MARSHALL’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR CHINA MISSION 


I think, if you will look at page 567 of the White Paper, you will 
see that the exchange of messages which were going on with the three 
military people referred to in this telegram, is a part of the instruc- 
tions which were to be gotten out for General Marshall to go to China; 
and on pages 606 and 607, is Secretary Byrnes’ memorandum for the 
War Department; and at the top of page 607, it says: 


In response to General Wedemeyer’s recent messages, the State Department 
requests the War Department to arrange for directions to him stipulating that: 

(1) He may put into effect the arrangements to assist the Chinese National 
Government in transporting Chinese troops to Manchurian ports, including the 
logistical support of such troops; 

(2) He may also proceed to put into effect the stepped-up arrangements for 
the evacuation of Japanese troops from the China theater ; 

(3) Pending the outcome of General Marshall’s discussions with Chinese 
leaders in Chungking for the purpose of arranging a national conference of 
representatives of the major political elements and for a cessation of hostilities, 
further transportation of Chinese troops to north China, except as north China 
ports may be necessary for the movement of troops and supplies into Maachuria, 
will be held in abeyance. 


This is page 607. 


(4) Arrangements for transportation of Chinese troops into north China may 
be immediately perfected, but not communicated to the Chinese Government. 
Such arrangements will be executed when General Marshall determines either 
(a) that the movement of Chinese troops to north China can be earried out 
consistently with his negotiations, or (6) that the negotiations between the Chi- 
nese groups have failed or show no prospect of success and that the circum- 
stances are such as to make the movement necessary to effectuate the surrender 
terms and to secure the long-term interests of the United States in the mainte- 
nuance of international peace. 
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That was one of the documents enclosed with the President’s letter 
of instruction of December 15, 1945, to General Marshall. This memo- 
randum went to the War Department. 

There was also enclosed the statement by the President, a long state- 
ment on policy which we have referred to many times, and if my recol- 
lection is correct, all of these were sent by telegram to the headquar- 
ters of SCAP in Tokyo. 

Chairman Russety. Well, gentlemen, some of the Senators have 
not completed their questioning, so the committee will take a recess 
at this stage until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1:12 o’clock p. m., the hearing was recessed to re- 
convene at 2:30 p. m. this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Russell, Connally, Green, Sparkman, Bridges, 
Saltonstall, Johnson, Morse, Cain, and Long. 
Chairman Russett. The committee will come to order. 
Senator Stennis? 
No response. ) 
‘hairman Russetx. Senator Flanders? 
e 0 response. ) 
hairman Rousse.u. Senator Long? 
No response. ) 
hairman Russetit. The Chairman ? 
The Chairman passes. 
Senator Connally? 
No response. ) 
hairman Russet. Senator Wiley? 
(No response. ) 
Chairman Russe. Senator George? 
(No response. ) 
Chairman Russeiu. Senator Smith? 
(No response. ) 
Chairman Russetx. Senator Green ? 
i response. ) 
hairman Russeix. Senator Hickenlooper ? 
i response. ) 
hairman Russexx. Senator Hickenlooper having had an examina- 
tion period yesteday afternoon, I will now revert to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 
Senator Bridges? 
ine repo. 
hairman Russe.tu. Senator Byrd? 
(No response. ) 
Chairman Russet. Senator Saltonstall? 
Senator Sauronstatu. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Russeixi. Senator Johnson? 
(No response. ) 
Chairman Russet. Senator Morse? 
Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, time will not permit me to ask all 
of the questions that I have been asked to ask the Secretary by a couple 
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of the Members of the Senate; but in fairness to them, I will ask a few 
more, and then close my examination of the Secretary. 
DATE OF HEIGHT OF CHIANG’S POWER 


Mr. Secretary, at the close of my examination this morning, I had 
asked you a question, and you bar answered it, in regard to whether 
or not the report of the subcommittee of the House foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Eightieth Congress, states that the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment reported that during the period of this truce, which was the 
period of the Marshall mission, the Communists increased their control 
from 60 to 300 local government units, corresponding to counties, in 
China. 

The next question is: In view of this major loss of territory, why 
did you say, in your introduction to the white paper, that when Gen- 
eral Marshall left China, that Chiang was at the height of his power? 

Would not a correct statement have been to say that when General 
Marshall arrived in China, that Chiang was at the height of his 
power? 

Secretary AcHrson. No; that would not have been correct. It was 
after General Marshall arrived that very considerable gains were 
made by the Nationalist Government. 


SHIPPING AND EXTENT OF ECONOMIC AND MILITARY AID UNDER CHINA 
AID ACT OF 1948 


Senator Morse. The next question is: At the time of the China 
appropriation of April 1948, did the State Department place China 
thirtieth or thirty-fourth on an informal priority list of 35 countries ? 

Secretary Acueson. I do not know about that at all. 

Senator Morse. Why did the first shipment of arms not move to 
Chiang until October 1948, just before the election ? 

Secretary Acueson. I do not believe that the statement is correct 
at all. 

Senator Morse. Is it true that only one shipment of American mili- 
tary goods reached Chiang before the major battles north of the 
Yangtze? 

Secretary Acueson. Would you read that again ¢ 

Senator Morse. Is it true that only one shipment of American mili- 
tary goods reached Chiang before the major battles north of the 
Yangtze? 

Secretary Acueson. I do not know, Senator. It just does not 
sound correct to me—but I do not know. 

Senator Morse. Why was Michael Lee, who was recently dismissed 
from the Department of Commerce, permitted to hold up Chinese 
gasoline permits from July 1 until September 20 of 1948, when a 
committee headed by Congressman Judd forced their release? 

Secretary Acurson. I know nothing about that, sir. I was not in 
the Government at that time. 

Senator Morss. Then, this question, Mr. Secretary, which is the 
next of those submitted to me to ask of you: 


I understand that an American Ordnance officer stated in view of the over- 
charging of the Chinese under the April 1948 appropriation, he estimated that 
since VJ-day approximately three times as much military equipment went to 
Greece, to defend 7 million people, as went to China to defend 450 million. Is 
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this correct, or if not, what are the relative figures in equipment, not of dollars 
charged? 
Secretary Acueson. I cannot answer that. I have not got the 


figures before me. 


CIRCUMSTANCES SURROUNDING BARR MISSION TO CHINA 


Senator Morse. Is it true that Brigadier General Barr had never 
been in the Far East before he headed the China mission ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I do not know. That can be ascertained from 
the Defense Department. 

Senator Morse. Why was not Brig. Gen. Alfred G. Brink made 
head of the China mission instead of second in command, since he was 
of equal rank with General Barr and had been 5 years in China and 
11 years in the Far East? 

Secretary AcHerson. I do not know, Senator. That ought to be 
addressed to the Military Establishment. 

Senator Morse. Is it true that General Barr was never in Man- 
churia and only once in China? 

Secretary AcHrson. That question ought to be addressed to Gen- 
eral Barr or the Military Establishment. I cannot answer that. 

Senator Morse. General Barr has claimed that faulty strategy was 
the major cause of the Nationalist defeat. Why did the State Depart- 
ment request the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to remove from 
the April 1948 appropriation the provision that there should be super- 
vision as to Greece and Turkey ? 

Secretary Acnrson. I think that has been brought out very clearly 
by the report of the committee. 

Senator Morse. The questioner alleges, Mr. Secretary, that when 
the American mission from China returned, General Brink was not 
permitted to present to the committee his views which were contrary 
to those of General Barr. I think he refers to the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. 

Secretary Acnrson. 1 know nothing of any such episode. 


SHIPMENT OF KOREAN AID 


Senator Morse. This questioner, through me, wants the following 
question asked: Is it true that it was originally estimated that 
$22,000,000 was needed to properly equip the South Koreans, but the 
State Department recommended that this be cut to $11,000,000 in the 
October 1949 appropriation ¢ 

Secretary Acuerson. I don’t have those figures before me. There 
were several estimates made of funds which would be desired for 
Korea. These had to be changed at various stages in the preparation 
of the bill when the total amounts were reduced. 

Senator Morsr. I think the record contains an answer to this ques- 
tion, but I will give the question and you can refer to your previous 
answer. 

Is it true that less than $500 of this amount had reached South 
Korea when the North Koreans attacked in June 1950? As I recol- 
lect, you have already testified that is not true? 
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Secretary Acuxrson. I think we have put into the record exactly 
what did reach them. 

Senator Morsr. It has been reported that in December 1949 th 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were ready to recommend that military equip- 
ment be sent to Formosa but that you as Secretary of State persuaded 
the President not to do this on the basis of an intelligence report of 
bad conditions on the island. What was the date of the actual survey 
on which this report was based, what agency made it, and did it accu- 
rately reflect conditions on Formosa at the time it was given to the 
President ? 

Secretary Acueson. I have testified very fully about the recom- 
mendation which was made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the atti- 
tude which was taken by the State Department, which was not based 
on any such report. 

Senator Morse. And which testimony differs materially from the 
implications of the question ? 

retary AcHEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mani. Mr. Chairman, I have completed the questions that. 
I was asked to ask the Secretary in accordance with the explanation 
I made this morning when I first started this list of questions. I say 
I have completed them. 

I have completed those which in my opinion have not already been 
asked in one way or another in this record, and answered by the 
Secretary. 

I wish to say now, Mr. Chairman, that subject to recall of the 
Secretary at some later date, I now complete my examination of the 
Secretary with the comment that I think he has presented the Depart- 
ment of State’s position on the issues involved in the MacArthur recall 
and the reasons why he as Secretary of State concurred in the Presi- 
dent’s decision to recall General MacArthur, and I think the reason 
deserving of great weight in public opinion is his point that two voices 
on Asiatic policy developed, one MacArthur’s and the other the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that sound foreign policy on the part 
of the United States in our relations with our allies made it necessary 
that a course of action would be followed that would result in having 
only one voice speak on Asiatic policy. 

For that reason, as I understand it, among others, the Secretary of 
State concurred in the decision of the President to recall General 
MacArthur. 

Chairman Russevi. Senator McMahon? 

No response. ) 
‘hairman Russeix. Senator Lodge? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeix. Senator Fulbright? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Tobey? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Sparkman ? 

Senator SparkMAN. Is this a new round, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russett. No. We have made fairly good progress with 
the seventh round, Senator Sparkman. 

Senator Sparkman. I will promise you to be very brief. 

Chairman Russeitu. Due to some absences. 
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UNITED STATES POLICY ON FORMOSA AND KOREA 


Senator SparkMAn. Mr. Secretary, I have just read the ticker giv- 
ing an advance write-up of a speech to be delivered in Milwaukee 
tonight by Senator Taft, and he is quoted as saying this: 

Even today Acheson really wants to deliver Formosa to the tender mercies 
of the United Nations, which would probably turn it over to Communist China. 

Now, first let me ask you: Can we deliver Formosa to anybody ? 

Secretary Acurson. No, sir; we cannot. 

Senator SparKMAN. Formosa is not ours to deliver; is it? 

Secretary Acueson. No, sir; it is not. 

Senator SparKMAN. Formosa is today in the hands of the Chinese 
Nationalists; is that correct ? 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SparkMan. And is it subject to disposition if the contract- 
ing powers saw fit to do so in the Japanese peace treaty ? 

Secretary Acueson. It would not be subject to disposition without 
the agreement of the Chinese Government, which controls it. 

Senator SparKMAN. He is quoted also as saying this tonight: That 
you apparently are still willing to discuss the surrender of both For- 
mosa and Korea to the Chinese Communists. Is that a correct 
statement ? 

Secretary Acneson. That is not a correct statement of my attitude; 
no, sir. 


CONTROL OF MILITARY STRATEGY IN UNITED STATES 


Senator Sparkman. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you this, and I 
invite the attention of the very able and genial Senator from New 
Hampshire, who is likewise quoted on the noon ticker as making a 
puaels or giving a statement tonight in which he makes this state- 
ment: 


Naive, immature geopoliticians of the State Department are making decisions 
that control military strategy. 


Is the military strategy of our Government controlled from the 
State Department ? 

Secretary AcuEson. No, sir. 

Senator SrarkMAN. And he is quoted further as saying he wanted 
to see the military planning removed from the State Department and 
returned to the Pentagon where it belongs. 

Is the military planning made in the State Department ? 

Secretary AcHeson. No, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN, Who makes our military plans? 

Secretary Acueson. It is done in the Department of Defense un- 
der the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. They are in the Pentagon, are they not ? 

Secretary AcuEson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman, I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Kefauver / 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiy, Senator Knowland? 

(No response.) 
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Chairman Russetn. Senator Hunt? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russextx. Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, if our great Nation, the United 
States, should find itself involved in a global war, all of us and our 
families are going to run an equal risk of being killed or hurt in a 
thousand ways. Because my conviction is that we are running an 
unnecessary risk of involving ourselves in such a war, I necessarily 
have a number of questions yet to offer to you. 


UNIFICATION OF KOREA BY FORCE 


On the front page of the Ev ening § Star of Thursday of this week, 
there was an evaluation of your testimony, and this comment T w ant 
to read: 

A cease-fire order in Korea on the basis of thirty-eighth parallel would in 
Mr. Acheson’s opinion keep faith with UN policy, since “neither the United Na- 
tions nor the United States has ever undertaken the obligation to unify Korea 
by force.” 

Does that appear in your mind, sir, to be a very accurate estimate 
of your testimony ¢ 

Secretary AcHEsON. 1 was asked a question somewhat along that 
line and answered it in the record, and I am sure the record correctly 
reflects it. 

Senator Carn. Presumably this phrase is a quote: 


Neither the UN nor the United States has ever undertaken the obligation to 
unify Korea by force. 


Secretary AcHeson. I am sure it is in the record, what I said, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Carn. I remain very curious about that and I need your 
help, Mr. Secretary. 

I want to offer several observations made by our leaders in this 
country and then ask you a question or two about them. 

On October 10, 1950, the President said that the mission of General 
MacArthur had been to repel aggression and to restore international 
peace and security in the area as called for by the United Nations. 

On October 6, Ambassador Warren R. Austin said this in a public 
address : 


In June and July of this year the Security Council gave all the necessary 
military authority to the United Nations commander to repel the aggressor 
army and restore peace in Korea. 


On October 24, the President spoke before the United Nations Gen- 

eral Assembly and in part said this: 

In uniting to crush the aggression in Korea, these member nations have done 
no more than the Charter called for, but the important thing is that they have 
done it and have done it successfully. They have given dramatic evidence that 
the Charter works. They have approved that the Charter is a living instrument 
backed by the material and moral strength of members large and small. 

And then, sir, on December 30, you, as the Secretary of State, in a 
public release to the press, said this: 


Last June the United Nations met squarely the issue of Communist aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea. Fifty-three nations joined in branding the 
North Koreans as aggressors and called for military action from member na- 
tions to drive them out. 
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My question against those references, Mr. Secretary, is this: It seems 
to me that we did have a determination some months ago, and before 
the Red Chinese entered the war, to unify Korea by force, because 
58 nations set out to crush the aggressor. And I wish you would tell 
me to what extent my interpretation as an American, Mr. Secretary, 
is wrong. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I think that I have been examined on 
this several times during these hearings, Senator Cain, and have 
pointed out that the Security Council resolution of the 25th and 27th 
called for the repelling of the armed attack against the Republic of 
Korea and for the restoration of peace and security in the area. And 
that has always been considered the military mission of the United 
Nations forces in Korea. 

This Government since 1945, and the United Nations since 1947, 
has had as its political objective in Korea the creation of a free, united, 
and democratic Korea. We were trying to do that before the aggres- 
sion started ; and, if the aggression can be repelled and peace and se- 
curity returned to the area, we will continue in the United Nations 
and otherwise to try to achieve that purpose. 


REPELLING AGGRESSION 


Senator Carn. I am not able to determine, Mr. Secretary, whether 
it is because I come from the Pacific Northwest country and that I 
either find it difficult to understand or am so curious, but nonetheless, 
sir, it seems to me that we have been guilty of using the English lan- 
guage carelessly, because the only interpretation you can give to 
crushing an aggressor is to defeating that aggressor wherever you may 
find him on the field of battle. 

You, sir, as the Secretary of State, and the President, have said 
to the world that 53 nations set out to crush the aggressor, and you 
would not tell us that you can crush the aggressor by achieving an 
armistice on or about the thirty-eighth parallel. You could not tell 
us that, Mr. Secretary; could you? 

Secretary Acueson. I think what we are talking about is repelling 
the aggression or crushing the aggression, and that is exactly what we 
have been trying to do; that is what the United Nations Security 
Council called on the North Koreans to do at the very outset, that is, 
to cease their aggression and retire behind the thirty-eighth parallel. 

If they had properly obeyed the injunction of the United Nations, 
that is what they would have done. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir: but that is not what all our leaders have 
said. I admit that we asked the enemy to give up and to quit; but 
we told him in no uncertain terms last June that if he did not give 
up we were going to crush him: and the fact remans, Mr. Secretary, 
that there are thousands and tens of thousands of the enemy in North 
Korea today whom you and our military leaders tell us today that 
we have absolutely no intention of endeavoring to crush. We will 
negotiate with them, if that turns out to be possible; but if they 
do not see fit to negotiate, I do not know of any intention on our part 
to carry out our mission to crush the aggressor, and that has worried 
me. I think, as an American, it will keep on worrying me until I 
get somebody to give us an adequate definition of what the word 

crush” really means, sir. 
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Secretary Acurson. I think that you are getting into semantics 
new, Senator Cain. I think it was ie clear from what you have 
read that our leaders are talking about repelling this aggression, 
crushing this aggression. 

I don’t think it was ever the statement of anybody that was crush- 
ing people or doing anything that is required otherwise than to repel 
this aggression, restore peace and security and prevent the aggression 
from occurring again; that is what they are trying to do. 

Senator Carn. I do not want to deal, sir, in semantics, because that 
would unnecessarily abuse your time, and I do not wish to do that. 

I want to ask you this question, though, because I remain concerned, 
because I simply cannot believe much of what I have heard in terms 
of realism at this table. 


UNITED NATIONS MILITARY AND POLITICAL OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


What, may I ask, were our united forces doing on the shores of the 
Yalu River last November if it was not in an attempt to crush the 
aggressor and to unify Korea by force? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I have already explained that. After 
the Inchon landing, General MacArthur called on these North 
Koreans to turn in their arms and cease their efforts; that they refused 
to do, and they retired into the north, and what General MacArthur's 
military mission was was to pursue them and round them up, as he 
was trying to round up that part of their army which remained in 
the south; and, as I said many times, we had the highest hopes that 
when you did that the whole of Korea would be united. rat did 
not come to pass, because the Chinese intervened. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, had the Chinese Reds not entered the 
war, are we not able safely to assume that we were just about to have 
unified Korea by force? 

Secretary Acngson. Our hope was that the rounding up, or the 
surrender of the forces which started this aggression, would result in 
the carrying out of the UN resolution of the 7th of October, which was 
to hold elections in the north and, under the United Nations aegis, 
try and bring that whole country together. 

Senator Carn. If, sir, the Red Chinese had not entered the war, and 
our allied forces would have rounded up all of those who were a party 
to the aggression in Korea, we emia then have unified Korea by 
force; would we not? 

Secretary AcHEson. Well, force would have been used to round up 
those people who were putting on the aggression. We were unifying 
it as a result of the request of the Koreans, and it would be through 
elections, and that sort of thing. 

Force would have played a part by rounding up and defeating those 
people who had attacked the southern part of Korea. 

Senator Carn. In late November, Mr. Secretary, the allied forces 
were exercising force against the aggressor, all over Korea. 

Secretary Acugeson. That is correct. 


Senator Caryn. After the Red Chinese entered the war, we very 


. 


shortly thereafter began to employ and exercise allied force in the 
south of Korea. 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes, continued to exercise force all over Korea, 
through our Air Force, of course, and Navy, but not through ground 
forces, because they had been forced to retire to the south. 
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Senator Carn. And, as far as the Secretary knows, there is no 
intention at this time of soon employing allied military force on the 
ground in the north of Korea ? 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I think that you can reach your estimate 
of the military situation just as well as I can, Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. I thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


STRENGTHENING THE COLLECTIVE-SECURITY SYSTEM 


Now, Mr. Secretary, the Star of Thursday—and I use it because 
it permits one to be more concise—says this in the opening paragraph: 

Secretary of State Acheson said that sufficient armed strength is not available 
at present to ensure this country’s allies against “occupation and destruction.” 

Against that comment in the paper, I would like to ask you in all 
seriousness how much has been accomplished in broadening the base of 
our collective-security system in and around Western Europe so that 
the United Nations and particularly the United States might take 
advantage of the rifles and fire power and personnel of, for example, 
the Turks and the Greeks, which are now available to be employed if 
agreements are reached with those two nations? 

Secretary AcHgeson. What you were reading from the Star, Senator, 
is the question of Senator Lodge which appears at page 5496 of the 
record, 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acnrson. And my answer was: “Not with the forces 
available today.” 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acurson. We have, as you know, been working with the 
Greeks and the Turks ever since 1947 to build up their military estab- 
lishments and put them in a position to be able to defend themselves 
more effectively. 

The results of that work, I think, have been very successful, and we 
have been able to assist them in building up very good military 
establishments. 

I take it that your question has to do with what steps are now being 
taken to work out some security arrangement between various nations 
and those countries. 

Senator Carn. That is it; that is precisely what I want to know. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, in answer to a question asked of me by 
Senator Wiley the other day, I said it was publicly known this ques- 
tion was under discussion at the present time, and I must respectfully 
decline to discuss it. 

[ Deleted. | 


AGREEMENTS WITH TURKEY 


Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. My second and last question: Does 
the United States have a unilateral military agreement with Turkey ? 

Secretary AcuoEeson. What do you mean ty unilateral military 
agreement ? 

Senator Carn. Perhaps I have stated it improperly, sir. I inquire 
as to whether or not there exists between Turkey and the United 
States today an agreement which would result in Turkey going to 
America’s aid if America got in trouble or America going to Turkey’s 
aid if Turkey was attacked by an outside aggressor. 
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Secretary Acurson. No, no such agreement exists. 

Senator Carn. I thank you. I am glad, Mr. Chairman, I had an 
opportunity just to make these abbreviated remarks about Turkey, 
whom I feel so strongly we need if we are to live tomorrow. 


. 


BOMBING OF RASHIN 


Mr. Secretary, we have been advised by other witnesses that Racin, 
which is situated in northeast Korea and is employed by the enemy as 
a large supply and distribution depot and center, was bombed on at 
least one occasion by allied aircraft. 

We have been told that the State Department took action to see 
that Racin was not bombed again. 

{ Deleted. | 

With reference to this question, the Chief of Naval Operations 
testified on page 4354: 

The Russians had an arrangement to use Racin. They did use it at times 
since the war began. 

Mr. Secretary, I am satisfied that military necessity would require 
the destruction of military depots, supplies, and facilities in Racin. 
It appears to be the case that political considerations have dictated 
that Racin is to be used in any way and for whatever purpose the 
enemy wishes. 

Your presence with us makes it possible for us and the country 
to secure a full understanding and appreciation of the political reasons 
which justify providing our enemy with a fireproof and bombproof 
supply center in the heart of enemy country. 

Vill you please, sir, take as much time as you think may be 
required to brief us fully on this question ? 

Secretary Acurson. The question of the bombing of Racin came 
up, I believe, in the summer of 1950, or August 1950, and, as you have 
already been told in this hearing, there was one raid which was 
carried on against it and another was going to be carried on, but was 
called off on account of weather. 

The State Department objected strongly to carrying on raids against 
a place which was 17 miles from the Soviet border and which raised 
very great dangers of involving Soviet forces. 

This thing came up again in September, at which we presented 
our view, and the matter of bombing it was not Been by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It was discussed later at some time in 19 51, I believe, 
and it was unanimously concluded not to do it. 

The view that this is an important supply point, I think, is not 
borne out by the facts. It is 17 miles from the Soviet border. There 
is a rail line running down from Siberia into Manchuria and then 
down into Racin. There is no rail line south from Racin, so it is 
not an important supply point. Supplies would have to go by truck 
from there. 

It was thought that it was much more important to interrupt the 
rail lines in the southerly parts of it which were not near the Soviet 
border and which would not run the risk of involving the Soviet 
forces. 

That has been done since and that rail line is interrupted. There 
is constant naval fire directed at Chongjin, Songjin, and Wonsan, 
going on well over a hundred days, which is interrupting their line 
of communications. 
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Therefore, it seems to us that the advantages of this action were 
not great and the dangers involved in it were very considerable. 

Senator Carn. It seems to me that the Secretary of State has just 
gotten himself over into the field of military consideration. 

A few minutes ago the Senator from Alabama inquired of you as 
to where military plans were formulated and agreed to, and you said 
in the Pentagon. I have never known from a military point of view 
that you ignored or bypassed a supply depot just because it was not 
quite as important as some other supply source. My understanding 
is that supplies and military weapons in Korea are transported on 
the seal by trucks or on foot by one way or another. 

But to come back to my original question, sir—the quote of the 
Naval Chief of Operations was that Russians had arrangements to use 
Rashin, that they did use it at times since the war began. May I ask 
what that means ¢ 

Secretary Acireson. I don’t know, sir; I have no such information. 

Senator Carn. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the time ought to come 
when we would be given another opportunity to ask the Chief of Naval 
Operations what he meant. 

I understood his testimony to be that this was a political question, 
and our interest in it would be satisfied when the Secretary of State 
testified. 

May I ask, Dr. Wilcox, my time, please sir? 

Mr. Wiucox. A little over a minute. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, I have but a minute remaining. I 
think it would therefore be inappropriate to begin another question 
of the Secretary. 

Chairman Russe.x. Senator Gillette? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Brewster? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman RussE.i, Senator Stennis? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman RussetL. Senator Flanders? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Long? 

Senator Lona. [ Deleted. ] 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct, Senator. 


FACTORS CONSIDERED IN BOMBING OF RACIN 


Senator Lone. It is always possible, of course, that a navigator 
might get a little bit off line. Speaking from my own experience, 
I hate to admit it, but as an amphibious skipper, with a communica- 
tions officer who was probably no better trained than I was, we once 
landed on the wrong beach and made a private invasion in southern 
France, so it is possible that some other naval officer or some other 
air oilicer might make some mistake and hit the wrong point, is it. not ? 

Secretary AcnEson. There are possibilities for all sorts of involve- 
ments of that sort. 

Senator Lone. Not knowing all the details of the technical features 
of how these things are done to try to hit the exact target, it just 
occurred to you that there were too many risks to take the chance 
of bombing that far away from where you might be involved in direct 
conflict with the Soviet Union? 
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Secretary Acugson. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Lone. That is what guided your decision in feeling that 
such benefit as that point might offer the Russians, that it was not 
worth taking the chance—for what benefit it might offer the Chinese, 
that it was not worth taking the chance of becoming involved in a war 
with Russia ? 

Secretary Acueson. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Lone. Now, military men call that a calculated risk; in 
other words, whether the risk of what you hope to gain is worth what 
you might lose if it did not work out in the way that you hoped that 
it would. 

Secretary Acurson. That is true. 


CRUSHING AGGRESSION 


Senator Lone. There was some doubt in my mind about this idea of 
crushing the aggressors. I do not know whether that language was 
ever used, but it seemed to me that at one stage of the Korean episode 
we were actually attempting to crush the aggressor; in other words, 
as long as we were fighting the North Koreans we hoped that we would 
completely put down resistance in North Korea, and in doing so we 
would have crushed the North Korean Army. 

Wasn’t that our objective at one time? 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes, sir. We had split their army in two, and 
a very large part of it was surrounded, and later captured, in South 
Korea. 

Part of the army had gone north, and various bands were trying to 
slip through the mountains and rejoin them in the north, and General 
MacArthur went up there to round those people up. 

Senator Lone. Now, at that stage when General MacArthur was 
trying to launch his last offensive, as he stated, against the Chinese 
border, right up to the border of Manchuria, it was possible that, if 
the Chinese had not come in, in short order we would have completel 
crushed the aggression or crushed the aggressor; isn’t that true? Isn't 
it true that we might have completely put down resistance by the 
North Koreans ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Both might have happened. 

Senator Lone. If China stayed neutral, that probably would have 
happened ? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lona. On the other hand, when China came in, and when 
the United Nations themselves declared China to be the aggressor, 
then the task of crushing the aggressor became a totally different 
type of task, did it not? . 

Secretary AcHrson. That is correct. 

Senator Lone. In other words, it involved the task of crushing 
al] China. 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct. 

Senator Lone. So that, therefore, when we speak of this term 
“crush the aggressor,” it is a case of referring to two completely 
different tasks, depending on whether you refer to it before the 
Chinese Communists came in or after they came in. 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes. I think you will find the phrase was 
“crush the aggression.” 
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REASONS FOR EMBARGO FROM AUGUST 1946 TO MAY 1947 


Senator Lone. I wish you would clear up in my mind the embargo 
that you said at one time existed, especially on the Chinese Nationalists. 
Would you tell me when that embargo took place, the reason for it, 
and when it was lifted ? 

Secretary Acueson. That was imposed in August 1946 and was 
lifted in May 1947. 

Senator Lone. And what was the purpose of it? 

Secretary Acurson. That was imposed at the request of General 
Marshall when he was acting on the so-called Committee of Three, as 
the Chairman of that Committee of Three to bring about the cease- 
fire and the end of hostilities in China. 

There were sporadic attacks which were started on each side, some- 
times of considerable magnitude, and General Marshall was engaged 
in bringing those to an end. 

He was criticized by both sides for what he did, and he took the 
position that it would be quite inconsistent to be acting as the chair- 
man of a group which was attempting to stop hostilities and at the 
same time be furnishing arms to one side when they started hostilities ; 
and therefore, he requested that military supplies of all sorts should 
be denied to anybody in China. 

Senator Lone. Now, he was at that time in China as an official or 
unofficial repersentative of the United States Government ? 

Secretary AcuEson. He was the President’s personal representative 
in China. 

Senator Lona. So, as the personal representative of the President, 
for the purpose of attempting to carry out a cease-fire agreement be- 
tween the Chinese Nationalists and the Chinese Communists, it was 
his feeling that in that capacity of trying to settle the differences 
between hes factions that it would be inconsistent for us to be sup- 
plying arms and aid to either one side or the other? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir. He came to that conclusion after 
fighting had been resumed and he again was trying to stop it. 

Senator Lone. And when it seemed clear to him that the fighting 
could not be stopped, was the embargo lifted? 

Secretary AcHxson. Yes, sir. It was lifted in May, and some mate- 
rial was even given the Nationalists in April 1947. 

Senator Lone. To your knowledge, was there any substantial pe- 
riod of delay in giving aid to the Nationalists after it had become 
clear to all concerned there was to be no ending of the fighting by 
peaceful means? 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t think so, sir. We put into the record 
what was done after that time, and I have been asked by the chairman 
to try and give a more substantial account of all the arms shipments 
and I am preparing that and will forward it to the chairman. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD CHINESE UNITY 


Senator Lone. At that time it was the policy of this country, I take 
it, with regard to China affairs that we would attempt to get all the 
various elements of the Chinese Nation together under one govern- 
ment and which would be a democratic government with free elections; 
is that correct ? 
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Secretary AcHeson. Yes, sir. We were assisting the agreements 
which the Chinese themselves had worked out with all factions in 
China to accomplish that purpose. } 

Senator Lone. And it was the general understanding that the Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government, headed by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, would be the controlling faction, the majority faction of any 
group that might be established as a unified government ? 

Secretary Acueson. That is correct, Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. That is the type thing to which the wire by General 
MacArthur referred, I take it, that is by General MacArthur and two 
others. «They were all cognizant that that was the type thing toward 
which this Government was working. 

Secretary Acureson. Admiral Spruance and General Wedemeyer. 
What they said is: 

It is suggested that the United States assistance to China as outlined above be 
made available as the basis for negotiation by the American Ambassador to 


bring together and effect a compromise between the major opposing groups in 
order to promote a united, democratic China. 


REHABILITATION OF KOREA AFTER CONFLICT 


Senator Lone. Do you know whether anything is being done at this 
time to attempt to rehabilitate the Republic of Korea, particularly 
those parts of the Republic of Korea as presently occupied by Ameri- 
can troops? 

Secretary Acueson. That is being done at the present time under 
the direction of the United Nations commander. Whenever the fight- 
ing is brought to an end, it will be carried on under the United Na- 
tions Rehabilitation Commission which was set up in the last General 
Assembly, but as long as the fighting goes on, everything which is 
done there is under the command of the commander, UN. 

Senator Lone. It would seem to me that much of our ultimate suc- 
cess may depend upon the degree to which we can make democrac 
meaningful to the people of Korea and the type of government whic 
we believe responsive to the needs of those people. 

Ultimately we hope to have free elections. If we do, the hope of 
democracy prevailing in those countries would depend upon the peo- 
ple’s experience under that form of government. 

Therefore I certainly do hope that everything that can be done will 
be done to demonstrate to the peoples of Korea that democracy at least 
by our standards means that the people would someday certainly know 
a better life and rehabilitate their land. 

Secretary Acurson. I agree with you, Senator. 

Senator Lone. No further questions. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Mr. Chairman. The chairman passes. 

Senator Connally? 

Chairman Connatty. I pass. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Wiley ? 

( No response.) ? 

Chairman Russetn. Senator George? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russeiy. Senator Smith? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet.. Senator Green ? 

(No response. ) 
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Chairman Russetz. Senator Bridges? 


STATE DEPARTMENT ROLE IN MILITARY POLICY 


Senator Bripers. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago the very able 
Senator, my friend from Alabama, referred toa statement which I was 
supposed to make some hours from now to the effect that the str: utegy, 
military strategy, had been affected by decisions in the State Depart- 
ment, and my authority for that, I refer any of the Senators of this 
committee to the testimony that has been given here by our military 
leaders over the last few weeks when time after time when questioned 
about a certain phase of military policy or military strategy or their 
plans or their program, they would reply that that is a political 
decision, that that is something i in effect that we have to bow to the 
political on, that that is circumvented by the political. 

The distinguished Secretary of State just a few moments ago, in 
referring to Rashin, pointed out that the military had made an attack 
on that area and that weather prevented another one; and then that 
the State Department did protest very vigorously about further at- 
tacks. So that I will say to my distinguished friend from Alabama 
that I expect to make that sti itement, although I haven’t made it 
yet. I thing the record will adequately bear out my authority for it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the last day or two, 2 or 3 days 

Chairman ConnaLiy. How many times have we been around with 
the Secretary / 

Chairman Russe.u. We are now in the eighth round, Senator Con- 
nally. 

Chairman Connatiy. How much longer are we going to do this, 
just one after another / 

Chairman Russe... Senator, I can’t answer that question. 

Chairman Connatty. Exhausting everybody. Eight times. Each 
Senator has had an opportunity to question the Secretary 8 times, and 
I suppose it will be 18 times before they get through. 

Chairman Russeit. The Senator from New Hampshire. 

Senator Bripcrs. The last 2 or 3 days there have been allegations 
made and reconmendations made to the effect that there is an or- 
ganized group in this country which is supposed to be irresponsible 
and performing actions which are not in line with the policy of our 
country with relation to the China policy, known as the China lobby. 

Now I know that the Senators on these committees who have urged 
the investigation, all of them are my friends and all of them are 
patriotic American citizens and very patriotic § Senators, and there- 
fore I do not believe that they knowingly in any way certainly would 
want to be associated with the facts which I am now going to present. 


COMMUNIST PARTY LINE ON UNITED STATES CIUINA POLICY 


On September 26, 1949, my good friend and very able senior Sena- 
tor from California, Mr. Knowland, placed i in the Congressional Ree- 
ord on page 13269 a letter from the Communist Party in New York, 
dated March 1, 1949, and their program for action on the China polic 
as suggested by the Action Conference on China Policy, New York 
City, “January 29, 1949. 

I would like to read it. 
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COMMUNIST PARTY OF NEW YorK STATE 
New York, N. Y., March 1, 1949. 
To All Sections and Counties. 

DeEAR CoMRADES: Enclosed please find program for action on China policy, as 
voted upon by a united front action conference on China, held in New York 
on January 29, 1949. 

We are sure that you will find this material not only informative but helpful 
in planning sections on China in your communities. 

A special outline has also been issued by the national education committee 
on Communist policy in China. This can be secured through orders from your 
district education department. The outline can be used as the basis for dis- 
cussion in your sections and branches. 

Any inquiries in relation to further activity can be received by writing to 
the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, at 111 West Forty-second 
Street, New York York City. 


Comradely yours, 
May MILLER, 


Assistant Organizing Secretary. 


The program enclosed, referred to by May Miller, assistant organiz- 
ing secretary, reads as follows: 

1. Demand a congressional investigation. 

A. Of the Chinese lobby in Washington. One of the largest spending foreign 
influences in our Capital; not registered as foreign agents. 

B. Of the billions of dollars of private accumulation deposited in American 
banks and investments by Chinese officials and individuals. 

2. Demand a new China policy. 

A. An end to all forms of American intervention in China and of plans to 
aid any elements and remnants of the Kuomintang. 

B. Preparation by our Government to recognize the government which the 
people of China are now establishing. 

C. Planning now by our authorities for genuine and self-respecting cooperation 
with the people’s government in China, including normal and friendly trade rela- 
tions free of any political conditions. 

3. Get the facts and implications of the Government’s China policy to the 
American people. 

Immediate step for carrying out the action program: 

1. Get your organization immediately to pass a resolution on China policy 
(use the enclosed January conference resolution for suggestions). 

Send copies of your organization’s resolution to your Senators and your Con- 
gressmen; give it publicity in your organization’s publication and elsewhere; 
send a copy to the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 

2. Make use of the political ammunition of facts; the American people, if they 
know, will act. 

A. Make a drive to get readers and subscribers to Far Hast Spotlight, the 
committee’s monthly magazine. This is the indispensable tool for every fighter 
for a new and friendly policy toward China. Previous sources of reliable infor- 
mation about China and the Far East now have an NAM slant; only Far East 
Spotlight gives you the positive and encouraging facts about the Chinese people’s 
great and snecessful fight against American reaction, and keeps you up to date 
about Washington’s evil plans to go on backing reaction in China and the Far 
East. Subscription: $2 a year. Introductory offer: $1 for 8 months. Members 
of the CDFEP get this free. 

B. Push the sale and reading of Anna Louise Strong’s Tomorrow’s China. 
Paper bound, 65 cents; cloth bound, $2. Organizational orders for five or more: 
25 percent discount. 

C. Have meetings on the China policy issue. 

(a) The committee can furnish speakers. 

In the New York City area: Telephone the speaker’s bureau of the committee 
any afternoon, Bryant 9-6343. 

In California, the San Francisco area: Contact Mr. William Kerner, 1841 
Ellis Street, San Francisco. i 

Los Angeles area: Contact Mrs. Jeanette Orel, 362 South Columbia Avenue, 
Los Angeles. 

(b) Send your organization’s own speakers to the briefing session on China. 
First session: Friday night, February 18, 7:30 sharp. Telephone the committee 
for registration blanks: Bryant 9-6342. No fee. 
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You can’t fight without facts. Far East Spotlight is your basic source of infor- 
mation. Meetings on China will bring facts to hundreds of others. 

8. See to it that the President and the Members of Congress hear from hun- 
dreds of individuals on China policy right now. 

Order prepared postcards from the committee—1 cent each. Write your own 
messages. Make calls—in person and by telephone—on your Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 

4. Have your organization make an immediate contribution to the work of 
the committee or plan to give a regular (monthly, quarterly, or yearly) con- 
tribution. 

5. Support the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 

A. By becoming members and by getting your friends to join. Membership 
includes subscriptions to Far East Spotlight. 

B. By securing individual contributions for the committee. Your own; your 
friends; throw a party for the committee. 

C. By doing volunteer work at the committee’s office, 111 West Forty-second 
Street, fifth floor—any time, any day. 

Every Thursday night the staff is at home to friends who come to help. 

The Chinese people are defeating the American reactionaries. So can we. 

China policy reveals the over-all character of Washington’s foreign policy— 
it harms the American people. 

China policy is directly related to our domestic struggle for homes, for more 
consumption goods, for lower prices, for increased’ social security, for healthy 
international trade, for freedom from depression and militarism. 

China shows up the weak spot in our reactionaries’ program. 

Let’s fight on China policy and take advantage of the blow the Chinese people 
have dealt the American reactionaries. Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy. 


My purpose, as I indicated, in reading these charges against the 
so-called China lobby were instigated by the Communist Party as 
early as March 1, 1949, and that they have been pressed by them since. 

And, in doing this, I want it clearly understood that I am not, in 
any way, reflecting upon my colleagues here who have called for such 
an investigation. 

That is their privilege. They are my friends, and they are patriotic 
American citizens and Se: untors; but Ido feel that this is an important 
thing and shows definitely where this move started from, originally. 

Senator Lone. What is the date of that communication, sir? 

Senator Briners. The date is March 1, 1949. 

Chairman Russet. I don’t suppose that is a Trojan Horse message, 
like it was indicated that the telegram from the Chamber of Com- 
merce was, do you, Communist- inspired ? 

Senator Bringes. I don’t know. It appeared in the Congressional 
Record of September 26, 1949. 


INTELLIGENCE REPORT ON CHINESE COMMUNIST PARTY, 1945 


Senator Bringes. Mr. Chairman, on an entirely different subject, 
I have in my possesion a document from the Military Intelligence 
Division of the War Department, Washington, D. C. 

It is entitled “The Chinese Communist Mov ement,” and dated July 
5, 1945. 

Now, I understand—and the censor will check this to verify this— 
that this has been declassified, and that it is, therefore, not secret 


any more, but if there is any question about that, I would ask the 
censor to check on this. 


My reason for bringing this in at this time is here is a report pre- 
pared by the War Department Intelligence Division before the war 
83797—51—pt. 339 
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ended in July 1945, which so sents just as clearly as Mein Kempf, 
written by Hitler, indicates what Hilter proposed to do, so it docu- 
ments completely and predicts the bases of the Chinese Communists, 
and what they were going to do, and this document has been in the 
hands—was Reid by the Intelligence Division of the War De- 
partment, and, of course, is available to our Government, and with 
this as a background, I canot see how the people who have made our 
policies, some of whom have been misled on this thing, have made 
statements which they have made. 

I think this is a very important document. It is dated War Depart- 
ment, Military Intelligence Division, Washington. 


CHINESE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT PREPARED BY MILITARY INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 
1. THE PROBLEM 


The problem of the Chinese Communists is not merely one of how the Com- 
munists should be dealt with; even more difficult has been the problem of de- 
termining the facts. ‘Authorities’ on both sides have disputed the most ele- 
mentary statements of fact. 

It was considered by the Military Intelligence Service that this state of 
affairs constituted an impediment to the effective prosecution of military opera- 
tions in China and in the Pacific. A major project was, therefore, initiated at 
the end of 1944, under which the most competent analysts—both civilian and 
military—were assigned to the examination of all material available, and to 
the compilation of a report on the Chinese Communist movement. The prepa- 
ration of the report involved the examination of over 2,500 reports, pamphlets, 
and books. 


2. FUNDAMENTAL CONCLUSIONS 


Careful study of these materials has led to a number of basic conclusions. Ap- 
propriate qualification and detailed authentication for these conclusions is con- 
tained in the full report. The most important conclusions may be summarized 
as follows: (1) The “democracy” of the Chinese Communists is Soviet democ- 
racy. (2) The Chinese Communist movement is part of the international Com- 
munist movement, sponsored and guided by Moscow. (3) There is reason to 
believe that Soviet Russia plans to create Russian-dominated areas in Man- 
churia, Korea, and probably north China. (4) A strong and stable China can- 
not exist without the natural resources of Manchuria and north China. (5) 
In order to prevent the separation of Manchuria and north China from China, 
it is essential that, if Soviet Russia participates in the war, China not be 
divided (like Burope) into American-British and Russian zones of military 
operations. 


(a) High morale 
The Chinese Communists are the best led and most vigorous of present-day 


organizations in China. Their morale is high. Their policies are sharply de- 
fined, and carried out with a devotion which is fanatical. 


(b) Policy of establishing communism through “democracy” 


The Chinese Communists emphasize two stages in their revolutionary pro- 
gram: First, the change of the Chinese semifeudal society into a “bourgeois” (or 
capitalist) democracy; second, the establishment of communism, The first is 
their present goal according to their own claims. They insist, however, that 
the “bourgeois democracy” must have the “support and leadership of the 
proletariat under Communist guidance.” This objective they have achieved in 
their areas of control; theirs is a one-party controlled “democracy.” 


(c) “Soviet democracy” 


While the Chinese Communists, call their present political system “democ- 
racy,” the “democracy” which they sponsor is in fact “Soviet democracy” on the 
pattern of the U. 8. S. R. rather than democracy in the Anglo-American sense. 
It is a “democracy” more rigidly controlled by the Chinese Communist Party 
than is the so-called one-party dictatorship of the Chungking Government con- 
trolled by the Kuomintang (People’s National Party). This is indicated by 
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the fact that Chiang Kai-shek rules by maintaining a measure of balance be- 
tween the various factions within the Kuomintang and by making concessions 
to the non-Communist opposition groups outside the Kuomintang in Chungking- 
controlled China. Whenever he fails, as he has in the past 4 years, to maintain 
such a balance, he weakens his rule. On the other hand, while minority parties 
which wholeheartedly accept Communist leadership are tolerated in Communist- 
controlled China, real opposition parties and groups are summarily suppressed 
as “traitors.” If the Communists’ charge of Kuomintang intolerance is true, 
it is also true that the Communists will be still more intolerant if they ever 
obtain supreme power in China. 

Nevertheless, since the Chinese Communists provide individuals, especially the 
laborers and peasants, with greater economic opportunities than the Kuomintang 
Nationalists provide, the Communists enjoy wider popular support in the areas 
held by their own armies than do the Nationalists in their areas of control. This 
is the Communists’ greatest source of strength in China. 


(d) Part of international Communist movement 


The Chinese Communist movement is a part of the international Communist 
movement. Its military strategy, diplomatic orientation, and propaganda policies 
follow those of the Soviet Union. They are adapted to fit the Chinese environ- 
ment, but all high policy is derived from international Communist policy which 
in turn depends on Soviet Russia. Throughout their history the Chinese Com- 
munists have loyally supported and followed the policies of Soviet Russia and 
have accepted the whole content of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 

(e) Desire for United States support against Japan and the Kuomintang 


This does not prevent the Chinese Communists from maintaining a friendly 
attitude toward the United States. Their attitude toward us and all capitalist 
democracies is conditioned, however, by the extent to which they can obtain 
benefits from us in the furtherance of their own revolutionary aims; the subju- 
gation of China under Communist rule and the development of a Communist- 
controlled “capitalist democracy” in China as a preliminary to the introduction 
of communism. They would use American support to further their struggle 
against both Japan and the Chungking Government. 

(f) De facto independence 


The Chinese Communist movement today is not represented merely by a political 
party; it is represented by what is a state in all but name, possessing territory 
(the combined area of which is about the size of France or one-fifth of China 
proper), a population of probably more than 70,000,000 people, armies, law, and 
money of its own, The Chinese Communist state is economically primitive, but 
(at a primitive level) fairly self-sufficient. 

Senator Lona. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that by unanimous 
consent we might modify our rule to permit Senator Bridges to insert 
the rest of this document at this point in the record ? 

Senator Brinces. I would be glad to. 

Senator Lone. In order not to prolong the hearings. 

Chairman Russeiy. Certainly the Chair will not be in position to 
oppose anything to expedite the hearing; and at the risk of violating 
the rule, I will permit the unanimously-consent request. Is there 
objection ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russety. Is that agreeable to you? 

Senator Bringes. It is agreeable to me. 

Chairman RussE.u. Without objection, then, the matter will appear 
in the record at this point. 

Senator Lone. It is a very informative document and I am very 
interested in it, but it is quite long. 

Senator Briners. I thank the Senator from Louisiana for not having 
to read it all. 
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(The remainder of the document referred to is as follows :) 


(9) Rivalry with the Kuomintang 


(1) Failure of the “Entente Cordiale.”—During the period of the Soviet Rus- 
sian-Kuomintang Entente Cordiale, 1923-27, the Kuomintang and the Chinese 
Communists cooperated. The Chinese Communists promised to support the revo- 
lutionary, Nationalist, democratic program of the Kuomintang. They broke 
this promise. It soon became evident to the Kuomintang leaders that the Chi- 
nese Communists, urged on by Soviet Russia, were aspiring to turn the revolu- 
tion into a class war in order to gain supreme control over China. In 1927 the 
Kuomintang therefore turned against the Chinese Communists and Soviet Russia. 

(2) Development of the “united front” movement.—The ensuing civil war, 
1927-37, between the armies of the two Chinese parties was accompanied by the 
bloody excesses characteristic of all class wars. By 1936 the Kuomintang had 
almost defeated the Chinese Red Army. The latter was saved by the Kuemin- 
tang’s acceptance of the idea of a “united front” with the Communists in defense 
of China against Japan. The united front idea had been developed in Moscow. 
It applied to Communists in all countries and involved cooperation between 
Communists and non-Communist groups and parties in the capitalist democracies, 
as a means of safeguarding the Soviet Union against the threat of Fascist ag- 
gression and of expanding the influence of the Communists in capitalist democ- 
racies. 

Under the terms of the united-front understanding in China, the Chinese Com- 
munists pledged themselves, as of 1937, to cease subversive activities against 
the Government, to abolish their separate government and administration, and 
to integrate the Chinese Red Army with the Government’s Central Army. 

(3) The “war within the war.’--The Chinese Communists did not fulfill this 
promise. Soon after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War, the Government 
assigned to the Communists certain defense zones. The Communists, however, 
refused to stay within their assigned zones. While the Kuomintang armies, 
in obedience to the Chinese high command, kept within their assigned defense 
zones, the Communist armies insisted on being granted entry into any Kuomin- 
tang zone that they desired to enter. Whenever the Kuomintang troops refused 
to admit the Communist troops into their defense sectors and to share with 
them their exceedingly limited resources they were called traitors by the Com- 
munists. When the National Government refused to grant the Communists per- 
mission to establish in Kuomintang areas their own separate civil administra- 
tions, called united-front governments, which flouted the national authority of 
Chungking and accepted orders only from the Communist capital, Yenan, the 
Communists accused the Kuomintang of being “antidemocratic” and the Kuo- 
mintang troops of being “experts in dissension.” Such tactics inevitably led to 
Clashes with Kuomintang troops. The latter fought in self-defense against both 
the Communists and the Japanese for the protection of their bases. 

Internecine strife led to a general deterioration of the Chinese war situation. 
After the United States entered the war against Japan both the Communists 
and the Kuomintang became more interested in their own status vis-A-vis each 
other than in fighting Japan. The interparty struggle became of paramount 
importance. For the Chinese believed that American guaranteed victory against 
Japan, and the fruits of this victory would obviously go to the party that won 
out in the Kuomintang-Communist struggle for power. 


(h) Role in World War IT 


In spite of this internecine strife, or quasi war, the Chinese Communists have 
contributed to the United Nations war against Japan. By organizing extensive 
guerrilla territories within areas enclosed by the Japanese Army they have pre- 
vented the full Japanese exploitation of north China’s resources in foodstui’s, 
raw materials, and manpower. They have also rescued many American pilots 
who have been forced down in Communist-controlled areas. 

Contrary to the widely advertised reports of their sympathizers, the Chinese 
Communists have, however, fought the Japanese far Jess than have the Nationalist 
Government troops. The generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, and his followers have 
yielded ground politically and militarily to the Communists in order to avoid 
an open break : as a Nationalist, Chiang Kai-shek has been primarily interested in 
the war against Japan. 


(i) Military capacity small 
The Chinese Communists now claim to have an army of 910,000 troops in addi- 
tion to local militia forces numbering about 2,000,000 men, However, in October 
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1944 the strength of the Chinese Communist regular forces was reliably reported 
as 475,000. The degree to which the increase since October of last year repre- 
sents an actual increase in fighting capacity depends upon the number of rifles 
available. Rifles were available for only about 250,000 men in October 1944. 


(j) The alternative settlements of the Kuomintang-Communist problem 

(1) General.—As far as can be seen at present there are three alternatives for 
a settlement of the internal situation in China: (1) Civil war between the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists, a settlement which would be disastrous 
for the Chinese people, even though it might ultimately decide the question of 
which party shall rule; (2) institution of a national assembly to inaugurate a 
democratic, constitutional form of government in which all parties find repre- 
sentation; (3) division of China into two (or more) separate parts, these parts 
to be united in a loose federation represented by a coalition government of all 
parties. The decisions of this coalition government would be executed inde- 
pendently by the Chinese Communists and the Kuomintang. The two parties 
would continue to maintain their separate armies and administrations. 

Many observers believe that neither of the latter two alternatives is feasible. 
Both the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists aspire to supreme control 
over China. This being the case some observers believe that civil war is 
unavoidable. 

(2) Generalissimo sponsors the national assembly.—Chiang Kai-shek has pro- 
posed the national assembly, which is to convene on November 12, 1945, as the 
only possible means for a peaceful solution of the Kuomintang-Communist 
problem and for the reestablishment of unity in China. He insists, however, 
that no unity can be achieved so long as there are several independent partisan 
armies in China. He therefore demands that the Communists fulfill their 
pledge of 1937 to subordinate their army to the National Government. He makes 
compliance with this demand a prerequisite for any political settlement with the 
Communists. 

(3) Chinese Communists sponsor idea of coalition government.—The Commu- 
nists refuse to comply with this demand. They have boycotted the National 
Assemifly and insist that the coalition government is the only solution of the 
interparty problem in China. The plan for a coalition government might be 
workable if the Communists would accept a clear demarcation of Kuomintang 
and Communist areas. But throughout the war the Kuomintang has vainly tried 
to obtain an agreement with the Communists for a demarcation of defense areas, 
and there is no indication that the Communists would accept any demarcation 
of Kuomintang and Communist areas if a coalition government were to be 
established. 

In view of this, the coalition government, were it to be established without the 
Communists being committed to a specific demarcation of their areas, would 
only serve the interests of the Communists in that their present areas would 
obtain legal status by consent of the Kuomintang and other parties, while leav- 
ing the Kuomintang part of the country open to further Communist infiltration 
through legal or illegal means. Chiang Kai-shek has refused to accept the idea 
of a coalition government. 

(4) Unity or permanent division of China, the issues at stake.—Here the mat- 
ter rests (July 3, 1945). For the time being it is a question of the national 
assembly versus the coalition government. The former provides a chance for 
unifying China by the agreement of the Chinese armed parties to submit to arbi- 
tration and law instead of force. The latter would continue into the postwar 
period the system of territorial division of China between the Kuomintang and 
the Chinese Communists and the maintenance of separate party armies. Real 
unity cannot be achieved on this basis. Each party insists on its own plan. 


(k) International implications 


(1) Common policy of United States and U. 8S. 8S. R—It is generally believed 
that a peaceful interparty settlement in China depends largely upon the extent 
to which the United States and Soviet Russia can follow a common policy toward 
China. Were the Soviet Union to decide to give active support to the Chinese 
Communists, in terms of supplies or military aid, while the United States supports 
the Chungking government, the Russians and Americans would be meeting 
head on. 

(2) Uncertainty concerning Soviet aims in China.—Present relations between 
Chungking and Moscow are cool. The Soviet press is strongly denouncing the 
reactionaries in the Kuomintang and is openly sponsoring the plan of the 
Chinese Communists for a coalition government. There are indications that 
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Soviet Russia envisages the establishment of Soviet domination (along some- 
what the same lines as in Outer Mongolia and in Eastern Europe), in the areas 
of north China adjacent to Soviet Russia; that is in Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, 
Manchuria, and possibly also the northern provinces of China proper. A 
typical statement in this regard is one by a Soviet Russian diplomat in China who 
emphasized that Soviet Russia is determined that all her border states should be 
“free from unhealthy combination or linkage with other great powers.” 

The Chinese Communists’ plan for a coalition government would conceivably 
further this aim in that north China and Manchuria might “legally” become 
the exclusive spheres of influence of the Chinese Communists and hence come 
under a regime that would be wholly obedient to Soviet Russia. At the same 
time the coalition government, which would represent all groups in China, would 
lend China an outward appearance of unity. 

On the other hand, it is conceivable that the Soviet Union will try to improve 
relations with Chungking on the basis of the reestablishment of a unified front 
between the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists. For it has been Soviet 
Russia’s experience in China that cooperation or a united front between the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists has always favored the Communists 
against the Nationalists, no matter what political shading the latter represent, 
whether reactionary or liberal. By contrast, the Communist cause in China has 
suffered whenever the Kuomintang has fought the Communists in an all-out 
civil war. It is possible that this is the explanation for Soviet Russia’s apparent 
willingness to welcome the visit of Dr. T. V. Soong, President of the Executive 
Yuan and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Chinese Government. He arrived 
in Moseow and was received by Stalin on June 30. An agreement between 
Moscow and Chungking would have the advantage, for Soviet Russia, of reducing 
os danger of immediate disagreement between the U. S. S. R. and the United 

tates. 

(3) The United States and the situation in China.—(a) The postwar peace in 
the Far East depends on reestablishment of Chinese independence and unity. 
The type of peace we shall gain by our victory over Japan depends on our 
success in aiding the Chinese to regain complete independence and to establish 
unity. For China is the center of the Far East; political, economic, and military 
relationships in the Far East have always revolved around China. Russia 
became one of the leading far-eastern powers by acquiring vast regions from 
China. Russia’s growth as a far-eastern power had depended greatly upon 
its success in extending its influence in China. Similarly, Japan grew to a world 
power by virtue of her territorial acquisitions in Korea and Manchuria. She 
grew into a world menace after her vast conquests in China proper in the 1930's. 

The independence and territorial and administration integrity of China, in- 
cluding Manchuria, have been key points of United States policy and interests 
in the Far East. During the past 85 years Russia, and during the past 50 years 
Russia and Japan, the two leading military land powers in Asia, have been the 
chief threats to China’s independence. Because of this, a considerable part of 
the international struggle over China has been centered on creating a balance 
between these two powers. The sea powers, Great Britain and the United 
States, have maintained the balance between the two land powers. America’s 
concern in this contest between Russia and Japan for control in China has been 
demonstrated several times. The rivalry between Russia and Japan has centered 
on Manchuria and Korea. 

(b) With the defeat of Japan, Soviet Russia will merge as the sole military 
land power in Asia. Necessary as is the defeat of Japan to the reestablishment 
of peace in the Pacific, the fact remains that her defeat will upset the whole 
structure of the international balance of power in the Far Bast which was 
developed in the decades before 1931. Deprived of her empire in China, and 
with her cities and industries smashed to pieces, Japan will be back where she 
started at the dawn of her modern era; a group of relatively worthless islands, 
populated by fishermen, primitive farmers, and innocuous warriors. The clock 
will be turned back some 80 years, to the time the rivalry between Russia and 
the Western democracies in China began. With the total defeat of Japan, 
Russia will again emerge as the sole military land power of any account in Asia. 
But she will be vastly stronger than at any time in the past. 

(c) Prevention of a repetition of the Polish situation in Manchuria and Korea 
is essential to postwar stability in the Far East. The problem of postwar peace 
in the Far East revolves, insofar as the United States is concerned, around two 
major questions: (1) How can the military-political vacuum in the Far East 
be filled following the defeat of Japan? (2) How can the United States promote 
internal unity in China? 
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The answer to both questions is vitally affected by the action of Soviet Russia, 
and by the arrangements in regard to the Far East that we can make with 
Soviet Russia. If it be assured that Soviet Russia will join in the war against 
Japan, the solution of these questions will be greatly affected by the extent to 
which we can prevent the division of China along the same lines as Europe 
into an American-British and a Soviet zone of military operations. For the 
elements of uncertainty as to Soviet Russia’s intentions in China and in regard 
to the Chinese Communists are very similar to those in regard to Eastern 
Europe during 1943 and 1944. Many of the fears and speculations current at 
that time, to the effect that Soviet Russia intended to develop Eastern Europe 
as an exclusive Soviet sphere of influence, have proved to be right. There is 
justification for similar fears in regard to north China, Manchuria, and Korea. 
Just as Soviet Russia’s plans in Eastern Europe have been favored by the 
absence of American and British forces in those areas, so also would Soviet 
Russia, if she does plan to create a Soviet sphere of influence in north China, 
Manchuria, and Korea, find herself in a most favorable position if these areas 
were assigned to her seclusively or ever predominantly as a zone of military 
operations against Japan. 

On the other hand, if American forces cooperate on equal terms with Soviet 
Russia, Chinese, and British forces in the reconquest and occupation of north 
China, Manchuria, and Korea, a peace settlement in complete accord with the 
terms of the Cairo declaration of December 1, 1943, can much more readily be 
achieved. For it is clear that if the war were to end with us in control of 
Japan, and with Chungking-Chinese, American, and British forces in control of 
central and south China, while Soviet Russia and Chinese Communist forces 
held the controlling power in Manchuria and Korea, a peace settlement in re- 
gard to these areas might entail a considerable compromise of the terms of the 
Cairo declaration. In that case, the plan of Chinese Communists for a “coalition 
government” might well be the only feasible way of settling the situation in 
China ; north China and probably also Manchuria and Korea would come under 
the control of native Communists dependent upon Soviet Russian support, and 
in these areas there would be established the now typical “united front” or 
“democratic” coalition administrations in which the Communists hold the domi- 
nant power. Deprived of the vast raw material resources of north China and 
Manchuria the present National Government of China would find itself unable to 
compete with the Communists in the north and to establish a strong and stable 
state. For this reason it is necessary, for the maintenance of peace in the Far 
East and for the long-range interests of the United States, that the Cairo 
declaration be implemented without modification. 

P. E. PEABopy, 
Brigadier General, GSC, 
Chief, Military Intelligence Agency 
(For the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2). 


Senator Brivces. Now, it is amazing that this document, prepared 
by our own military intelligence and submitted in July of 1945 and 
which is a part of the records here, so clearly outlines the programs, 
the plans, everything, as to Communist China—it is amazing that, 
having this, anybody in an official position in our country or anybody 
who had access to it, could be fooled by their program, what they were 
going to do. 

I submit it for the record. But I would like to have it returned to 
me personally. Thank you. 

And I submit it, Mr. Chairman—I understand it is declassified. If 
it is not, then the censors will take care of it. I understand it was 
secret but it has since been declassified. 

Secretary Acnreson. May I make a comment on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russe... Yes. 


COMMENTS ON INTELLIGENCE REPORT OF 1945 


Secretary Acuerson. In a statement which I made at a press con- 
ference on August 24, 1949, which was released to the press afterward, 
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I referred both to the document which the Senator has just read and 
the military intelligence report upon which it was based. 

What the Senator has just read is not the military intelligence re- 
port but a supposed summary of it which was put out by an officer who 
had worked on the report, and I commented on it because Congress- 
man Judd had sent that summary which has just been read around 
to many of his colleagues in the House and perhaps to Members 
of the Senate and was of the impression that we had suppressed this 
by not printing it in the white paper. 

I pointed out that this was one of a great many reports which had 
been made on this subject and I made available to the press two copies 
of the full report, which is two volumes long, and copies of this docu- 
ment, in saying that I saw no reason to reprint the whole matter ; that 
I had just seen that summary for the first time when Congressman 
Judd spoke about it. 

We were familiar with the long report on which this summary was 
supposed to be based. The summary had been withdrawn by the mili- 
tary intelligence division. I just make that comment. 

Senator Brivcrs. Mr. Secretary, in order to clarify it, Mr. Chair- 
man, I mave a copy of the full report, but I thought the summary was 
sufficiently long so that I did not want to attempt to burden the 
committee with the full report, and I thought the summary hit the 
high spots of the thing, so ee consideration for the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, I did not want to bring forth the full 
report. 

Chairman Russetu. I appreciate that, Senator, but I do not want my 
views to prtvent the Senator from getting anything in the record he 
desires. 

Senator Brivees. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Hickenlooper ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russett. Senator McMahon? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Lodge? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Fulbright ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Tobey ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator SparkMAN. I pass. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Johnson ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet.. Senator Morse? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe. Senator Kefauver ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Knowland ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator SatronsraLL. Mr. Chairman, I just respectfully raise a 
point of order. I pass. 
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Chairman Rvussevx. Didn’t I call the Senator’s name? 

Senator Satronstaun. No. 

Chairman Russetz. Oh, I am very sorry. The Chair apologizes 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. He is faithful in his attendance 
here, ane I apologize to him for not recognizing him by calling his 
name. I can’t understand how that happened. I had marked the 
Senator passed, perhaps because you passed on the last round. 

Senator Hunt? 

No response. ) 
hairman Russein. Senator Cain ? 


CRUSHING AGGRESSION IN KOREA 


Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, earlier in the afternoon the Senator 
from Louisiana and I were talking about the general question of 
aggression and aggressors in Korea. I think we were in substantial 

agreement that before Red China entered the war in November, that 
the United Nations were well on their way to crushing the aggression 
in Korea and unifying Korea by force. 

I want once more to make this reference to a portion of the speech 
made by the President before the United Nations General Assembly 
on October 24, 1950. He said: 

In uniting to crush the aggression in Korea, those member nations have done 
no more than the Charter calls for, 


I have a question, sir, against this observation. It does not neces- 
sarily follow, does it, that we must crush Red China if our primary 


mission is to crush the aggression in Korea of which Red China is 
a part? 
Secretary Acueson. No, sir; it does not necessarily follow. 
Senator Carn. I thank the Secretary. 


POLITICAL AND MILITARY FACTORS IN BOMBING RACHIN 


Mr. Secretary, please do not misunderstand this next question. 
Perhaps I am the only one confused at this minute. I am conscious, 
however, that during these hearings we have gotten a number of 
political evaluations from military authorities and some military 
evaluations from political authorities. 

I want to ask you, sir, how you would qualify yourself to eval- 

uate military problems. 

Secretary Acueson. I would have no qualifications. 

Senator Carn. Permit us to return for the minute, Mr. Secretary, 
to this question of Rachin. On page 42 of the record, General Mac- 
Arthur said this: 

For instance, I was very anxious to bomb Rachin. That is in northeast Korea. 
Its usefulness to the enemy was self-evident. Great accumulations, depot accu- 
mulations, were made there. It was a great distributing center. They could 
run—the Soviets could rnu stuff from Vladivostok right down there. 

At this time the chairman, Mr. Russell, asked this question of 
General MacArthur: 


Going back to this place of Rachin, General, was it possible to bomb that 
objective without crossing the Soviet frontier? 

General MacArTuur. Yes, sir. No one would have been more opposed to doing 
any bombing in Siberia than I would. 
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Chairman Russe... I didn’t mean bombing. I meant on your approach and 
after delivery of the bombs. 

General MacArTHouR. No, sir. There was no possibility of crossing the border. 
It was well within the area, and had we bombed we would have been solicitous 
to do so in clear weather so there could have been no mistakes. 

This testimony, Mr. Secretary, appears to me to be a military eval- 
uation of the capability of Rachin as a supply depot by one of the 
more highly qualified military witnesses on the face of the earth. 

You testified earlier in the afternoon that Rachin—I think this was 
your prensa an unimportant military supply center.” I ask 
you the question, sir: On what information do you make your judg- 
ment that Rachin is an unimportant military depot available to our 
enemies ? 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, when we objected to these bombings for 
the reason it might cause involvement with the Soviet Union and 
extension of hostilities, we discussed this thing out with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In going into the situation they got out all of the 
information which they had. We asked them to tell us exactly what 
the whole military significance of this operation would be, and they 
went over it and described what the situation was. 

We pointed out on the other side the grave dangers which would 
occur of involvement. They then analyzed further to see how the 
same objective could be reached with less danger and believed that 
they had reached it in that way—that by cutting the lines, road and 
rail and everything else, at a lower place. And looking over the map 
and their information with it, they thought they could achieve sub- 
stantially what they wanted to achieve without getting into the dan- 
gers which the bombing of that place might get into. 

Senator Carn. It would seem to be so, Mr. Secretary, that the 
military decision to bomb Rachin in the first place was not referred 
to the State Department for consideration. 

Secretary AcnEson. I was away at that time, and whether we knew 
about it, or before or afterward, I don’t at this moment know. 

Senator Carn. Well, it seems to me, sir, from what you have said 
that before there were consultations on this question between the JCS 
and the State Department that the JCS in terms of military necessity 
had decided that Rachin as a supply base ought to be destroyed. 

Secretary Acueson. I don’t know what they had decided, Senator. 
They had authorized the operation. 

Senator Carn. As I stated a minute ago, we sometimes get military 
evaluations from political persons and vice versa. I am surprised 
that the Chief of Naval Operations could tell this committee that 
Russia has some sort of an arrangement to use Rachin and that the 
Secretary of State doesn’t know what arrangement, if any, the Rus- 
sians have with reference to Rachin. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I am sorry that is so, sir. 

Of course, I know that Russian vessels have gone in there over a 
great many years. Whether there are any arrangements and, if so, 
what they are, I don’t know. 

Senator Carn. I know the Secretary does not resent any of these 
questions because Americans and our allied friends are dying, and 
jointly we seek to find some way in which to stop that killing. 
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FACTORS INVOLVED IN RULING OUT OF “HOT PURSUIT” 


I want to pursue, for a few minutes, Mr. Secretary, another ques- 
tion, another military question ; and I say, in all frankness, that I want 
to get you, if I can, to change an answer you gave to this committee on 
some of the days in the recent past. 

On Monday, and again on Thursday, in response to my questions, 
Mr. Secretary, you stated that the JCS had ruled out the hot pursuit 
proposal, of the enemy aircraft, and the JCS and State Department 
strongly approved, after other United Nations objected, and the mili- 
tary situation in Korea had changed. 

In discussing this question on Thursday, I pointed out—— 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t think I said that. 

Have you got the record here, Senator ? 

Senator Carn. I trust that we can take time to find that record, be- 
cause I think that is precisely what you said. 

Secretary Acueson. I think I said, later on, the situation changed, 
but when we got on back—— 

Senator Carn. You may have incorrectly quoted in the newspaper. 

We have no ground for argument unless we are talking about the 
words on which we can agree. 

The reference is made in the Evening Star, on Thursday, that you 
stated that the JCS had ruled out a proposed hot pursuit of enemy 
aircraft into Manchuria, last November, after other United Nations 
objected, and the military situation in Korea had changed. 

I think, however, sir, that my argument will develop what I think 
are the facts, with which you can agree or disagree. 

In discussing this question on Thursday, 1 pointed out what, to 
my mind, was the need for hot pursuit to protect our air and ground 
elements in Korea, and you responded with these words: 

I think you are wrong about that, Senator. I do not recall that the Chinese Air 
Force ever seriously, or perhaps at all attacked our Ground Forces. 

The particular reason for going across the border was that the fighter pilots 
had to break off at the border. The fighter pilots are not at the border, and that 
situation doesn’t exist at the present time. 

Mr. Secretary, for reasons of logic, it is not possible for me to agree 
with a portion of your answer; and please permit me to tell you why: 

I think that everybody must agree that the proposed hot pursuit 
was ruled out by the JCS after six of our allies strenuously objected. 

I think it is unreasonable for you, Mr. Secretary, or for the JCS to 
expect, this committee and the country to believe that hot pursuit was 
“ibe out because of some change in the military situation. 

If my memory is correct, the record ought to establish as being a 
fact that the hot pursuit was ruled out for political reasons. 

If there is any military reason for ruling out hot pursuit last Janu- 
ary, or now, or any other time, then the JCS, sir, had better write 
some new military doctrine and textbooks. 

In the Evening Star of Thursday, June 7, I read an AP dispatch 
of June 7, from Korea, which stated that allied war planes had de- 
stroyed or damaged 46 Russian MIG-—15s in the massive April 12 
air battle. 

The battle raged, the dispatch said, at heights up to 4 miles, when 
80 MIG’s attacked 32 B-29’s, making the war’s heaviest attack to date 
on a Yalu River bridge near Sinuiju. 
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That indicates, Mr. Secretary, that our pilots today and yesterday 
and the day before and weeks before that have been employed at or 
near the Yalu River. 

One need not be a military man, Mr. Secretary, to answer this ques- 
tion: Would military necessity, if that is the prime consideration, not 
require following these enemy jet aircraft north of the Yalu in order 
to destroy them and to provide our bombers with maximum pro- 
tection ¢ 

Secretary Acuxson. Well, I think that my statement when I said 
they are not at the border was too inclusive. Let me read what I did 
say here. 

Senator Carn. Please, sir. 

Secretary Acurson. The statement which I made, I think, is too 
broad. On page 5488, I said: 


I think you are wrong about that, Senator. I do not recall that the Chinese 
Air ever seriously or perhaps at all attacked our Ground Forces. 


I think I am correct in that statement. 


The particular reason for going across the border was that the fighter pilots 
had to break off at the border. The fighter pilots are not at the border, and 
that situation doesn’t exist at the present time. 

I think you were correct in pointing out that when they are giv- 
ing air support to bombers who are conducting operations in that 
area, they may on occasion, if you are attacking a bridge, be employed ; 
in that respect, my statement was too broad. 

I think what I was driving at here is that when the fighting was up 
in the north, the attacking planes were all over that area and were 
being attacked by jets on all occasions, and they found it difficult to 
break off at the border. 

Now, you have an operation where it might—I don’t know enough 
about military affairs—be of some advantage for a pilot to go across 
the border; while the pilot must stay with his bomber and not leave it. 
Therefore, I do not know if there has been any request from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—in fact, I think there has not been any request from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to revive this idea since the whole operation 
has moved so much farther south. 

Senator Cary. Well, my intention certainly is not that of quibbling 
with words nor do I seek to be disrespectful, but because you are one 
of the more prominent witnesses in this country and every word of 
what you say is read with real interest by most of our Nation, I want 
to point out any seeming discrepancies which I find in your testimony, 
in order that you may be given an opportunity to correct it, and in 
order that the people of this country will get military judgments 
which are sound. 

Secretary Acneson. I am glad to have you do that, Senator. 

Secretary Carn. Thank you, sir. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE OCCASIONS FOR “HOT PURSUIT” 


Mr. Secretary, I ask this question because of my hope and my anti- 
cipation that one of these days we are going to be back on the Yalu 
River, from which we were driven last November: Can you suggest 
a single logical military reason why enemy aircraft whose sole mis- 
sion is to destroy and hinder allied operations should not be shot out 
of the air wherever they are found? 
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Secretary Acueson. Well, I can suggest the reasons which were 
given at the time this proposal was brought up for believing that it 
might be more of a disadvantage than it is an advantage, and that 
is that if by pursuing an airplane across the border you bring in the 
air on the other side against your whole operation you may have lost 
more than you have gained. a 

Senator Carn. That was not the thinking, however, of the Military 
Establishment and the Joint Chiefs of Staff as of the time last January 
when you, after agreeing with their contentions, were directed to in- 
form our allied members of what the intention of the military people 
in the United States was. 

Secretary Acueson. You did not ask me that. You asked me if I 
could think of any reason—— 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acurson (continuing). And I was trying to think of 
a reason, in answer to your question. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, in the name of continuity and in the 
name of just common sense, I want the record to support in a limited 
way my contention that there is every possible military reason for hot 
pursuit of enemy aircraft in any war in which America finds itself 
engaged. I use three brief references from military witnesses. 

On page 28 General MacArthur said: 

I know that the air wished from the very beginning to pursue an attacking 
enemy plane to the death, whether it was over the border or not. The directives 
forbade that. The question was raised at the very beginning whether we could 
pursue an attacking plane to a conclusion in an air fieht, 

On page 807 General Marshall, Secretary of Defense, said with 
reference to hot pursuit: 

I had urgently recommended it and it was concurred in by the Secretary of 
State and the President. 

On page 2,300 General Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, said this: 

From a military point of view we thought it was desirable because it would 
be tough for a man in a dog fight to keep one eye on the Yalu River and stop the 
minute he gets there. It is very difficult. 

I make mention again to this AP report out of Tokyo on June 7 
which said that on April 11 the allied nations had 32 B-29’s attack- 
ing a Yalu River bridge and that our allied jets were employed in con- 
siderable numbers against 80 enemy jet aircraft which were attempt- 
ing to knock our B-29’s out of the air. As this question has arisen 
in the past, it is certain to be before us in the future. 


STRENGTHENING NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. Secretary, you told the comittee on Thursday that every pos- 
sible consideration calls for the United States to make itself strong 
as rapidly as possible. I agree with this contention. 7 

However, it seems to me that we are leaving important things in 
this country undone which could easily be accomplished if some of 
those in authority would exercise some initiative and sound judg- 
ment. It has been testified that the National Security Council is the 
most important policy-making defense agency in America. 

This Council, as you know, is made up of the President, the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense and the 
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Chairman of the National Security Resources Board. I think my 
information concerning the membership of the National Security 
Council is correct, is it not, sir? 

Secretary Acueson. Yes, sir. The statute also authorizes the Pres- 
ident to add members as a regular thing or ad hoc as he thinks wise. 

Senator Carn. And have I understood correctly that in recent 
months Mr. Wilson, the head of our economic operations, has been 
in the habit of attending the weekly meetings of the Council? 

Secretary Acweson. Mr. Wilson attends, “Mr. Harriman attends, 
Mr. Snyder attends meetings pretty regularly, and on occasion Mr. 
Foster, the ECA Administrator and the Secretary of Commerce at- 
tend, and sometimes the Attorney General. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, the National Security Resources 
Board, which was created by an act of the Congress I think it was 
in 1947 and which is about as important as any agency in this country, 
has been without a chairman for weeks. 


CHAIRMAN OF NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 


If the present is as critical as you and every other witness claims it 
to be—and I think it is—can you explain why the National Security 
Resources Board is permitted to exist without having as its chairman 
some American who is nationaly known and respected ? 

Secretary Acurson. There has been an Acting Chairman since Mr. 
Symington was appointed the Administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and I imagine that the President has under 
active consideration appointing a Chairman. 

Senator Carn. And who might that Acting Chairman be, sir? 

Secretary Acueson. I know his name perfectly well. It escapes 
me now. 

Senator Carn. Permit me to ask this: When did the last chairman 
of the NSRB resign ? 

Secretary Acurson. I should think it was 2 or 3 weeks ago. 

Senator Carn. I think it was about the 1st of May, which is only 
a short time ago. The National Security Council, sir, meets once a 
week or oftener ? 

Secretary Acueson. It has not met, so far as I know, that often 
recently. It used to when Mr. Symington was there. 

Senator Carn. May I ask if, to your knowledge, there have been 
any meetings of the National Security Council since Mr.—— 

Bocteticty Acurson. Are you talking about the National Security 
Council or the National Security Resources Board ? 

Senator Carn. I am asking questions about the National Security 
Council, because the Chairman of the NSRB is a member of it, sir. 

Secretary Acneson. I am sorry. Then I have given you wrong 
information. I thought you were asking about the National Security 
Resources Board; and, therefore, my answer that they have not been 
meeting recently is wrong. That meets every week. 

Senator Carn. The National Security Council meets each Wednes- 
day? 

Secretary Acnrson. Yes. 

Senator Carn. Has the acting head of the NSRB been in attend- 
ance at each of those weekly meetings since Mr. Symington resigned 


as Chairman of the NSRB? 
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Secretary Acuxrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. I find it difficult to understand how so many very 
prominent a makers in this country find it difficult to know or 
remember who the acting head of the NSRB is. I am reminded that 
the Secretary of Defense, when I asked him a comparable question, was 
unable to identify the acting head, and all I wish to say in that con- 
nection is I hope the President nominates a prominent American real 
soon in order that all of the country may know who he is and have © 
appreciation for his capability. 

Mr. Secretary, with reference to one of my question to you on Mon- 
day, I was both careless and unintentionally discourteous. You were 
not provided with an opportunity to respond to the question. The 
question was as follows: 

My assumption is that as the Secretary of State you have thought highly of 
General MacArthur’s administration in Japan since the end of the war. 

May I ask, Mr. Secretary, if that is a correct assumption ? 

Secretary Acurson. Yes, sir; I was asked that by other Senators 
and so responded. 


UNITED STATES AND SOVIET MILITARY AID TO CHINA 


Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. The evidence before us appears 
to show that from August 1946 to May 1947 the United States em- 
bargoed the shipment of military supplies to the Chinese Nationalist 
Government. Do you know of any evidence that Russia during this 
period placed any similar restrictions on the delivery of either Russian 
or Japanese equipment to the Chinese Communist forces ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. I have no information that they put any re- 
strictions on it; or that they sent any. 

Senator Carn. From May 1947 to January 1948 the only supplies 
which I think were sent from the United States to the Chinese Na- 
tionalist forces were 130 million rounds of ammunition. 

Do you know of any Russian restrictions of arms to the Chinese 
Communists during the period covered in this and the previous ques- 
tion - during the 20-month period from August 1946 to January 
1948 ¢ 

Secretary Acueson. Can we get that date straight ? 

Senator Carn. Yes. I was asking for information covering the pe- 
riod from August 1946 to January 1948. 

Secretary Acnrson. That extends the previous question. 

Senator Carn. Yes, it does. 

Secretary Acneson. From May to the—no, the same answer would 
apply to that. 


REASONS FOR CHINESE ABSENCE FROM YALTA CONFERENCE 


Senator Carn. I thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We know that China was represented at the Cairo Conference but 
was not present at the Yalta Conference. Now, at the Yalta Confer- 
ence important concessions were made to Russia at China’s expense— 
or so it has always seemed to me. And I have always felt tnat for 
purely moral reasons China should have been invited to attend a con- 
ference which considered Chinese questions. 
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I think I know how America would have reacted if a conference 
had been called between some nations to consider important questions, 
questions important to America that is, and yet without America 
being present. 

I would appreciate your addressing yourself, if you care to, to 
this question as to why the Chinese moral right to have been present 
at Yalta was bypassed. 

Secretary Acuerson. I have already explained that on the record. 

Senator Carn. I have the record available to me. I was not here 
at that particular time, but I can look it up. Thank you, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

DECLARATION OF A STATE OF WAR BY CONGRESS 


Now, on a recent day, Mr. Secretary, you had a rather extended 
colloquy with the senior Senator from Virginia, Senator Byrd. 
The substance of it, if I understood it correctly, was that the admin- 
istration did not seek a declaration of war against North Korea or any 
resolution of the Congress with reference to the Communists in Korea 
because things were moving so rapidly in those days of late June 
1950 that the administration had no time to turn to the Koreans. 

I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary, why in the present war we do 
not proceed as we have done in previous wars—which is to have the 
Congress ratify what amounts to the state of war against an enemy of 
America. I have been puzzled about that ever since the war began, 
and have addressed myself to the subject on a number of occasions. 

Secretary Acurson. The Government could, if it thought that 
necessary and desirable, ask for a declaration of war against China. 
It would seem to me that that would not be the wise course. But we 
are continuing the fighting against aggression in Korea, and when 
other people, the Chinese, had come into Korea, we are continuing 
to fight against them. 

That, I think, has the complete approval of the Congress and the 
people. And the declaration of war would in my judgment put the 
United States in a different situation from all the other United 
Nations who are dealing with this aggression in Korea; and I do not 
think it would add anything. It might detract from the situation. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, on page 5305, during the colloquy 
you had with the Senator from Virginia, you stated this: 

Congress is the only agency that can declare war, yes, sir; but that does 
not mean that Congress is the only agency that can start fighting. A war is 
declared when somebody attacks you, whatever happens; but what the Constitu- 
tion is referring to is the declaration of war which has a whole lot of legal and 
other consequences. 

You are acknowledged, Mr. Secretary, as being an eminent consti- 
tutional lawyer, and I would appreciate your explaining to us what 
that phrase “a whole lot of legal and other consequences” really 
means. 

Secretary Acngrson. I do not claim the distinction which you have 
conferred on me as a constitutional lawyer. 

Senator Carn. I said it in all seriousness. 

Secretary Acurson. What I was trying to point out is that, in the 
accepted popular sense of the word, you are in a war when somebody 
attacks you, and that, therefore, it is an enemy who may precipitate 
you into a war. You cannot say you do not get into a war unless Con- 
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ress declares a state of war. You may be in it when the enemy is 
fo orcing you into a fight. 

Senator Cain. As, for example, at Pearl Harbor? 

Chairman Russetut. Your time has expired, Senator Cain. Par- 
don me. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russewi. I shall not call the names of the Senators 
but 

Senator Carn. Would the Secretary be permitted to finish his 
answer ¢ 

Chairman Russetx. Oh, yes. 

Senator Carn. For I am aware my time has expired. 

Chairman Russetxi. Will the reporter read the question ? 

(Whereupon, the record was read by the reporter.) 





LEGAL CONSEQUENCES FROM DECLARATION OF WAR 


Secretary Acneson. As I have already pointed out, as you said at 
Pearl Harbor, or in other similar situations, the enemy by attacking 
you, attacking the country or its forces, may put you into a state of 
hostilities so that you are fighting with them, and that is what is pop- 
ularly called war. 

It is not, however, a state of war with its legal implications, which 
changes the relationships between two states, unless and until Con- 
gress sdoes that. That i is what I was trying to explain. 

Senator Cain. Yes, sir, I would like to pursue that just a little 
further when I have an opportunity, sir. 

Secretary Acuerson. All right. 

Chairman Russeiy. Does any other Senator present desire to have 
a question period now ? 

If not, Senator Cain, you may proceed. 

Senator Carn. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in November the Chinese Reds attacked our forces 
in force when they crossed the Yalu River. You have stated that “a 
war is declared when somebody else attacks you”—— 

Secretary Acnrson. No; I didn’t say “a war is declared.” I said 
you get into a state of hostilities, which is popularly known as being 
in a war. 

Senator Carn. Well, Mr. Secretary, I don’t want to be embarrassing. 
You have just made a reference to ‘hostilities ; but on page 5303 you 
say in no uncertain fashion: “a war is declared when somebody else 
attacks you.” 

I am very well aware of the fact that America—admittedly we are 
fighting with other nations, but American forces were attacked in a 
very vicious way late in Nov ember, and I am trying to understand 
what is it in this modern twentieth century that constitutes a formal] 

war. You have told us that a war is declared when somebody else 
attacks you, but that was several days ago. 

Secretary Acnrson. Well, you are quite right in reading from page 
5303 of the record that I used the expression “a war is declared when 
somebody else attacks you.” That was not what I was trying to 
explain. 


83797—51—pt. 3———-40 
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I was trying to explain that the Congress under the Constitution 
is given the exclusive power to declare war. That, as I understand 
it, means that the Congress by that declaration changes the relation- 
‘ship between this country and another state involved. 

Behater Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acuerson. And puts us into a state of war with that 
other country, and from that flow a great many legal consequences. 

I was trying to contrast that with the fact that you could not keep 
out of fighting what is popularly known as war merely because Con- 
gress has not declared it. You may be fighting regardless of what 
the Congress does because somebody attacks you. 

Senator Carn. I quite agree, sir. 

Secretary Acneson. I was trying to point out that because someone 
attacks you and your fighting with that other nation is not synonymous 
with the declaration of the state of war which Congress only can 
declare. 

Senator Carn. But it has been our habit in wars gone by for the 
Congress to ratify the steps which the administration has necessarily 
taken to get on with the winning of the war. 

Secretary Acurson. That is correct, sir. It has in many cases. 
In many cases it has not. 

Senator Carn. Well, Mr. Secretary, I am not an attorney. I want 
a little more information if I can on the legal and other consequences 
which flow from the Congress declaring war, and I ask the question 
for this reason. 

I want to try to find out if, through a declaration of war by the 
‘Congress, the American people through the Congress could be more 
helpful to the administration in bringing this war of aggression to 
an end at a more rapid time, sir. 

Secretary Acurson. Well, I do not believe that the result of this 
matter of declaring war will bring that about, Senator. The Chinese 
Communists, of course, attacked the forces of all the United Nations 
who were engaged in the operation in Korea. I do not think any of 
them have considered it as wise to regard that as putting them into a 
state of war with China, but they have thought it better to fight this 
situation in Korea as we are fighting it. 

Now, I think that is the wise thing to do, and I think we can be 
successful in that way. 


WISDOM OF A LEGAL DECLARATION OF WAR 


Senator Carn. Well, Mr. Secretary, the other day you said there 
was an analogy, if I understood you correctly, between the Boxer 
Rebellion, in which America had 5,000 troops, and this war in Korea, 
in which some three-hundred-fifty-thousand-odd Americans are now 
employed. 

I think that were I a member of one of our allies who has either no 
fighting forces in Korea or very limited forces in Korea, I would cer- 
tainly maintain there would not be any point in declaring war against 
what amounts from their point of view to a police action, but as an 
American, when 350,000 of my fellow citizens are engaged in fighting 
that war, it seems to me to be something else again and a first-rate war. 

You were thoughtful enough a minute ago to say that you were 
attempting to explain why it was not wise for this country to formally 
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declare war against its allies. You went on to say that in your opinion 
you thought the country supported that view. 

I am not qualified to say whether the ak does or does not. I 
get an awful lot of letters asking me why we don’t go to war, and I 
will give you one example. 

Only several weeks ago, because America is not fighting a declared 
war, it took a special act of the Congress to permit a soldier, if I 
understood it correctly, who was fighting in the Korean War, to be 
admitted as a patient to a veterans’ hospital because the contention was 
made that that was not a war out there and that the statute said that 
only veterans of a war shall be permitted services in a hospital. 

ow, what other things are there that would be improvements in 
the situation if the Congress was to formally declare war? 

Secretary Acurson. I don’t think there would be any improvement 
in the situation, sir. 

Senator Carn. Is that to say that no good purpose would be served 
if the Congress of the United States supported the action of the admin- 
istration in the war in Korea, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Acuerson. No, sir; that isn’t what I said at all. I said 
I did not think any good purpose would be served by a declaration of 
war. 

Senator Carn. Permit me to ask you this, Mr. Secretary, in all 
somberness, if that is the proper word: If we were fighting the Red 
Chinese and the North Koreans by ourselves in Korea, is it not logical 
to assume that America would months ago have declared war against 
our enemies? 

Secretary Acneson. I do not think so. You immediately have a 
poe that you are ina state of peace with the Government of China. 

You wouldn’t doubt that, would you ? 

We are in a state of profound peace with the Government of China, 
and, therefore, it would be somewhat anomalous to declare war against 
China? 

Senator Carn. You mean we are in a state of peace with the Chinese 
Nationalist Government ? 

Secretary Acurson. That is what we recognize as the Government 
of China. 

Senator Carn. We likewise recognize that though that Govern- 
ment is a member of the United Nations and our ally, we are not 
permitting that Government to engage in its own war. That is cor- 
rect, is it not, sir? 

Secretary Acueson. I just want to be clear about this business, 
you say, of declaring war against China, would that improve the 
situation. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Acurson. We are not going to declare war against China 
because the Government of China which we recognize is not at war 
with us and, as you say, is our ally; therefore, this form that you are 
talking about of declaring war presents far more problems than it 
would solve. 

Senator Carn. Where, may I ask, is the Government, the Chinese 
Nationalist Government, located ? 

Secretary Acurson. Well, you and I both know it is on Formosa. 

Senator Carn. Is it not reasonable, therefore, to assume that if 
we thought it was proper to declare war that we could declare war 
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against the Red Chinese, which have an official name which I can- 
not define at the moment? 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, I don’t know. If you want an opinion 
from the legal adviser, I will get one, but you can obviously see, I 
think, that you are not going to improve the situation much by that 
method. 

Senator Carn. One of your reasons for opposing a declaration of 
war by the Congress is that we have, interestingly enough, no legal 
government to declare it against. 

Secretary Acurson. No, and you just asked me what possible good 
can come out of this, and I have al as many times as I possibly can 
that I can see no good that may come out of it, and a great many 
complications. 

Senator Carn. Well, I just press a little bit, Mr. Secretary, because 
we both have mail to answer. We are both responsible public offi- 
cials, and when people write and ask me why we don’t acknowledge 
a war by declaring war on our enemies, when a war has been going 
on now for the better part of a year, I do the most natural thing I 
van think of, which is to say that in due time I shall have an “oppor- 
tunity to ask your question of the Secretary of State and will pro- 
vide you with his answer,” and that precisely is what I shall do, 
of course, but what conclusions these citizens will draw from your 
answer, I am not qualified to say. 

I have one last question on this subject: Let us assume, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that the war in Korea continnes for another year, 

Are you suggesting to this commitiee and to the Nation that at 
the end of the next year you will still be of the opinion that we should 
not declare war against our enemies ? 

Secretary AcnEson. I am not giving any opinion as to what I should 
think at the end of the year. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


INVESTIGATION OF LEAK OF STATE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION PAPER OF 
DECEMBER 23, 1949 


I would like for just several minutes to go back to your discussion 
of the December 1949 State Department guidance and policy paper 
which was distributed in the Far East. 

I want to ask you if any investigation of the disclosure of that paper 
was made by the State Department. 

Secretary Acnrson. I have answered that question, I think, at least 
twice, but I shall be very glad to do it again, if you wish. 

Senator Cain. No, sir. Don’t bother to do that. 

Permit me to ask you this: I think it has been said that the Army 
conducted an investigation. I, therefore, ask you why the Army 
conducted the investigation rather than the State Department, for it 
was an important State Department matter ? 

Secreary Acurson. Well, I have answered that question twice, but I 
will answer that one right now. 

Senator Carn. I appreciate that. I had not been familiar with 
your answer. 

Secretary Acugson. The State Department requested the Army to 
make an investigation in Tokyo where all personnel involved were 
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under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Army, to find out how 
a paper communicated from the State Department to the Army was 
released. 

The Army did make the investigation, and the Army reported that 
an officer inadvertently allowed this to be seen by some outside person, 
reporter or otherwise. That was reported to us. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STATE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION PAPER OF DECEMBER 
23, 1949 
> 


Senator Carn. Have you stated, Mr. Secretary, what the classifica- 
tion on that paper was, when it was first distributed ? 

Secretary Acueson. It has been stated many times. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Would you tell me if the paper was circulated rather broadly? 1 
think it has been said that some 500 copies were made available in the 
Far East, to United States military personnel, as well as to State 
Department personnel. 

Secretary Acurson. The figure is in the record. I believe it is 
four hundred and something. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir; all right, sir. 

Well, was it distributed 50 percent to military personnel, and 50 
percent State Department personnel ? 

Secretary Acurson. I think I read all the figures. 

Senator Catn. Then, I will be glad to look up any of those answers 
that you have already provided, sir. 

Secretary Acnrson. What was his question ? 

I was distracted. 

(The record was read by the reporter. ) 

Senator Carn. My question, Mr. Secretary, was, D'd you distribute 
50 percent of the four hundred-odd documents to military personnel 
and the other 50 percent to the State Department personnel? Or, 
what was the approximate ratio? 

I am not looking for any definite figure. 

Secretary AcuEson. Well, it is hard to get that out of the figures 
there. 

Senator Carn. But it was the purpose of the paper to be distributed 
to some extent to military personnel in the Far East, sir? 

Secretary Acurson. It was distributed to military personnel in 
the two areas where the military personnel were doing this informa- 
tion work. 

One was Germany, and the other was the Far East, and a consider- 
able number of copies were sent to the military for that purpose. 


PREVENTION OF WORLD WAR III 


Senator Carn. Mr. Secretary, please tell me, why does the admin- 
istration talk so much, during these hearings, and to the country these 
days, about preventing a third world war, when nothing, so far as 
I know, was said on this subject back in June or July ? 

All I remember about last June and July is that we free people were 
going to Korea to crush aggression. 
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It was on the evening of April 11 that I remember hearing, for the 
first time, the President say to the country that our purpose in Korea 
is to prevent a third world war. 

Secretary Acueson. I think that your memory is wrong about that, 
Senator. This has been the constant preoccupation of our foreign 
policy ever since the danger became quite acute, and that certainly 
covers the period that I have been back in the Government. 

Senator Carn. I ask that question because of my interest in deter- 
mining how much consideration we gave last June to the possibility of 
Red China and Russia entering the conflict. 

Secretary Acueson. I have also discussed that, and you will find 
it discussed in my opening statement. 


ADVISABILITY OF A NAVAL BLOCKADE 


Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. Mr. Secretary, you are familiar 
with the testimony offered by Admiral Sherman on the subject of a 
naval blockade, and I have understood you to testify that in general 
you agreed with what he said. 

Secretary AcuEson. That also is very specifically in the record sev- 
eral times. I read a statement of Admiral Sherman’s specifically and 
said I agreed with that statement. 

Senator Carn. I then understood you, sir, correctly. I am curious 
as to how your views as the Secretary of State should be so at variance 
with some of the views held by important persons representing one 
of our friends and chief allies. 

I just can’t understand these seeming differences of opinion. In early 
April, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Britain’s chief representative on the United 
Nations, made a provocative and interesting speech in the city of San 
Francisco on an occasion when I was there. 

During this speech he warned against the danger of any military 
action such as air raids or naval blockade against China as inevitably 
leading to unlimited war. 

You have stated, Mr. Secretary, that you don’t believe any such 
thing, and I wonder if you have reason to believe that the British, 
through Sir Gladwyn Jebb, subscribe to your point of view, since the 
time when Sir Jebb said otherwise about a month and a half or 2 
months ago. 

Secretary Acngson. Senator, I don’t know what you say that I have 
said that I do not believe. Your question is somewhat involved here. 
Perhaps you had better have the question read again. 

Senator Carn. Permit me to phrase it in a more simple form, sir. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Sherman, testified to this 
committee that in his opinion, a United Nations naval blockade was 
desirable and that it would not necessarily follow that it would result 
in World War ITI. 

I think your feeling has been that when the economic sanctions are 
more fully in effect, a naval blockade conducted by the United Nations 
would be a desirable thing. 

Secretary Acueson. I have not said that, sir. 

Senator Carn. May I ask you if you believe that a naval blockade 
would be an effective way in which to shorten the Red Chinese aggres- 
sion ? 
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Secretary Acuerson. I think that what I have said several times is 
that I have agreed with the statement that Admiral Sherman made 
on pages 4315 and 16 of the record. He said: 

And I want to make it clear that I have not advocated establishing a blockade 
and been overruled. I have discussed the problem here in relation to the recom- 
mendations of General MacArthur to go ahead with it, to show what the problems 
are, what the possibilities are, and to try to make an objective analysis of it. 

In my opinion the time has not arrived for such an undertaking, because } still 
believe that the best way to stop this traffic is by mutual agreement between the 
United Nations. I think, beginning with the action of some of our own oil eom- 
panies fairly early in the game, following the things that are now being done 
through the United Nations and through cooperation, we can make a great deal of 
headway. It may be that we can make enough. But if we ever resort to a block- 
ade by force, it must be a United Nations operation unless we are going to get 
involved in a unilateral war between the United States and China, which in my 
own opinion is extremely undesirable. 

I said I agreed with that statement, that I was going ahead as vigor- 
ously as I could to accomplish what Admiral Sherman said may well 
be enough in that statement. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Now, we have had the reference to the Admiral strongly advocating 
a naval blockade if imposed by the Nations and reasonably later, after 
a more effective economic-sanctions blockade, if you want to call it that, 
had been imposed. 

What I was getting at, sir, is that Sir Gladwyn Jebb, who holds 
about the most important position in Great Britain’s representation 
in the United Nations, has said that in his opinion a naval blockade 
would inevitably lead to world war III. I do not happen to believe 
so, sir, but I think it is important for us to determine if you and 
Great Britain as represented by Sir Gladwyn Jebb are in agreement 
that a naval blockade, which certainly must be considered if this war 
long continues, is going to inevitably lead to world war III. 

Secretary Acueson. Well, I think I am not called upon to discuss 
the Sir Gladwyn Jebb statement. That is something for the British 
Government to discuss. I have made my position quite clear and I 
think at this time it is all that is appropriate for me to say. 

Senator Carn. Well, I shall certainly not press you, sir, but the 
Congress must give consideration to the attitude of our allies, particu- 
larly when—without any desire to be critical—we are as of this time 
providing the greater percentage in substance and blood and man- 
power and matériel that goes into this war. 


WISDOM OF ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


Mr. Secretary, you have favored strongly, I think, the strongest 
sort of economic sanctions against Red China in order that matériels 
and supplies of war will not be funneled from Red China into Korea. 
Is that not correct? 

Secretary AcuEson. I have discussed a great many times what we 
have tried to accomplish, sir. 

Senator Carn. All right, sir. In this same speech of Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb in San Francisco before perhaps a thousand Americans in early 
April said that “economic sanctions beyond those already in effect 
would not carry much weight since China’s economy does not rest on 
foreign trade.” 
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And he said that he “did not favor imposing sanctions on China 
for fear that might be dangerous, double-edged, or merely useless.” 

And I seek to determine if you think that is an official British atti- 
tude, for if it was, it will explain the slowness with which we free 
peoples have imposed economic sanctions; and I seek to find out 
whether or not the British, as is quite possible, and I hope so, differ 
today in their view from what it was 2 months ago. 

Secretary Acueson. The British attitude was expressed by their 
vote on the 18th of May in favor of the resolution in New York, sir. 

Senator Carn. I think you have given me a worth-while answer, 
because their thought, by virtue of the action that they took in May, 
seems one which was much more healthy, and different from what 
they felt in early April. 

Now, every one of these questions, Mr. Secretary, has behind it all 
of the Americans who are out in Korea and who can only put to the 
Congress questions of interest to them, raised to those in authority 
within the administration of this country. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Cain, your time has expired. I will 
have to inquire whether any other member of the committee has any 
other questions they desire to propound ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeii. You may proceed, sir. 


POSSIBLE RECALL OF WITNESS 


Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this, if I may. 
Several other Senators who are not here today have asked that I offer 
some questions of importance to them. 

I think those questions ought to be raised sometime along the line, 
but I would feel that I was not being unfair to those who turned 
to me, if there was any likelihood that the Secretary of State was to 
return at a later date on which occasion or occasions the Senators 
in question could ask their own questions, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator, that is a question that I could not 
answer categorically because it would depend upon committee action. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeit. There have been Senators who have indicated 
that they thought that perhaps the Secretary of State should be re- 
salled, but I could not answer yes or no because I do not know. 

Senator Cary. Well, your answer is quite satisfactory to me, sir, 
and against my own assumption that there will be adequate reason for 
asking the Secretary of State to rejoin the committee at a later date, 
I shall not ask those questions which have been offered to me by my 
colleagues. 

Chairman Russet. Well, if there are no other questions, the exam- 
ination of the Secretary of State is concluded. 

Mr. Secretary, I do not know whether it would be the source of 
either pride or consolidation to you, but your examination here has 
been the most extensive of any witness who has been before a hearing 
that has become somewhat noted for the thoroughness not to mention 
the repetition of the examination. 

You have far exceeded in the number of questions, the number of 
words and the number of hours that you have been upon the stand 
the record of any previous witness. You have presented your point 
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of view and that of the Department of State ably and thoroughly, 
and you have enlightened this committee on many aspects of the far- 
eastern situation which we have been investigating. 

We certainly have a better grasp of the many very staggering 
problems which confronted you during your tenure of office as Secre- 
tary of State and the steps that have been taken to meet them. 

On behalf of the committees I wish to express to you our apprecia- 
tion for your time, your thoroughness, and for your patience in at- 
tendance and replying to the questions that have been propounded. 

If there is no further business, the committees will stand in recess 
until 10 o’clock on Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the committees recessed, to reconvene 
at 10:05 a. m. Monday, June 11, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 11, 1951 


CommitTEr ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices) ,Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations) , Bridges, 
Byrd, Saltonstall, Johnson, Morse, Knowland, Hunt, Cain, Stennis, 
Long, George, Smith, Green, Hickenlooper, McMahon, Fulbright, 
Sparkman, Gillette, and Brewster. 

Also present: William H. Darden, clerk, Committee on Armed 
Services; Verne D. Mudge of the committee staff of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, chief of staff; and Thorsten V. 
Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on Foreign Relations. 


WEDEMEYER’S CAREER 


Chairman Russeii. The committees will come to order. 

Today these two committees of the Senate begin the thirty-second 
ey of this joint inquiry into the conduct of our affairs in the Far 

ast. 

I think we all share a very real feeling of pleasure as we welcome 
General Albert Wedemeyer as our eighth distinguished witness. 

During the 34 years that have elapsed since General Wedemeyer 
was appointed to West Point from the great State of Nebraska, he 
has served his country with honor, with great ability, and with marked 
distinction. 

Throughout his career his assignments have required an unusual 
capacity to meet difficult and diverse situations. He has occupied not 
only important positions as a staff officer both in the United States 
at abroad, but he has also had the exacting responsibility of com- 
mand frequently thrust upon him. 

His assignment as Chief of the Strategy and Policy Section of the 
Operations Division of the Army General Staff during the earlier 
years of World War II imposed duties of the highest significance in 
the successful prosecution of the war. Likewise his assignment as 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Southeast Asia Command in October of 
1943 called for a background of experience and achievement which 
could have been acquired only in the highest levels of our national 
strategy and planning. 
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The same outstanding ability was again called for a year later when 
General Wedemeyer was sent to China to assume the crucial duties of 
commanding general of United States Forces in the China theater 
of operations. There, incidentally, he also served as Chief of Staff 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Many months after surrender of Japan and after General Wede- 
meyer had returned to the United States, he was again sent to the Far 
East in response to a Presidential directive dated July 9, 1947, calling 
for him to undertake a most important mission to China and Korea. 

General Wedemeyer is the author of the now famous reports on 
China and Korea which bear his name. These reports have contrib- 
uted immeasurably toward a clearer and more objective understanding 
of the complexity of the military, political, economic, and social prob- 
lems in those areas of the world. 

General Wedemeyer’s record both as a soldier and as a representa- 
tive of this Nation in other fields highly commends the value of his 
advice and council. 

We are glad to have you here, General Wedemeyer. 

Under the instructions of the committee, I must administer the oath 
to you, as has been done in the case of all our witnesses. 

If you will raise your right hand. The evidence you are about to 
give these committees upon the inquiry now in progress will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Wrepemryer. I do. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, may I raise my procedural matter 
before the general commences ? 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Hunt, it is my opinion that we post- 
pone that until about 12:30, so that the members of the committees 
not now present will have an opportunity to pass upon it, and in that 
way we will avoid possible complaint by those members of the com- 
mittee who were not here promptly at the morning session’s opening. 

Therefore, if you do not object, I will announce that we will recess 
the questioning of General Wedemeyer at 12:30 in order to consider 
procedural matters. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Carn. Do I understand correctly that the time after 12: 30 
will be restricted to—— 

Chairman Russe... I said procedural matters will come up for 
discussion after 12: 30. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Chairman Russet. Now, General Wedemeyer, do you have any 
statement or remarks that you desire to make at this time? If you do 
have, you may proceed. 

General Wepemeyer. I do, sir. 

Chairman Russe.x. Then you may proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. GEN. A. C. WEDEMEYER, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. MALCOLM F. GILCHRIST, JR., STAFF 
OFFICER, GENERAL STAFF 


WEDEMEYER’S PERSONAL VIEWS 


General Wrepemeyer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as I undoubt- 
edly will be questioned by members of the committee concerning a 
number of points that are controversial, I wish at the outset to submit 
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a few personal statements. Any testimony that I may give to this 
committee will be based entirely upon personal views and have no rela- 
tion whatsoever to the official views of the Department of Defense. I 
appear as a witness upon the invitation of Senator Russell, the chair- 
man of this committee. I wish to emphasize in all sincerity that I will 
strive to give information and assistance within my capabilities in an 
objective, nonpartisan manner. 

From time to time, gentlemen, I may allude to previous witnesses 
who have appeared before you in connection with the investigation. 
Many of these witnesses I have known and greatly admired in the 
course of my service in the Army. I have never questioned their 
loyalties either to country or to principles. At times I am compelled 
to question judgments. 


ASSIGNMENT TO SIXTH ARMY 


There have been some conjectures concerning my relief from duty 
in Washington in 1949 and my subsequent assignment to the Sixth 
Army. May I state clearly that I requested that assignment at the 
time Gen. Mark Clark was relieved from command of the Sixth 
Army. It has proved to be a challenging and an interesting assign- 
ment and perhaps the most enjoyable that I have experienced during 
my 32 years in the Army. The officials and the people throughout the 
eight Western States which are included in the Sixth Army area have 
unanimously given me magnificent support in all of the undertakings 
within the scope of my military responsibilities. 


The past few weeks I have been following very carefully the exami- 
nation of witnesses that have appeared before your committee. There 
are a few subjects which have been developed in the testimony of 
those prior witnesses to which I should like, Mr. Chairman, to address 
myself for the consideration of the members of the committee. 


DRAFTING OF WEDEMEYER’S DIRECTIVE 


The first point was introduced by Secretary of Defense Marshall. 
The Secretary was describing to the members of the committee those 
events that led up to my mission to China and Korea in 1947. The 
record shows that on May 8, 1951, Secretary Marshall testified, and 
I quote: 


I thought I would just send him out to look over the ground for me and come 
back and tell me what he thought; but his idea, and I think it was right, was—he 
needed as much prestige as possible in what he was doing, and therefore he 
needed a Presidential directive; and my recollection is he drew up most of the 
directive himself. 

With reluctance, gentlemen, because my recollection of these events 
is quite different from that of Secretary Marshall, I submit the 
following: 

I would never express concern about a position involving my prestige 
or my rank. I did not, therefore, suggest that I required a Presi- 
dential directive. 

After 2 years’ close association with the Chinese, and limited con- 
tacts with Koreans, I felt confident that I enjoyed their respect and 
that I would receive their friendly cooperation. Secretary Marshall 
requested that I draft my directive. I did so and submitted it to 
him for approval. 
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A day or so later it was returned to me without any changes and 
over the signature of President Truman. A copy of that directive is. 
embodied in my report to the President, the China Report of 1947. 

Actually I think that a member of Secretary Marshall’s staff, a 
Colonel Carter, suggested the Presidential directive and also ambas- 
sadorial rank for me in the effort to be helpful. I think also that 
the members of this committee are entitled to know that the idea of 
sending me to China in an investigative role had its genesis in Con- 
gress. I believe that Congressman Walter Judd recommended such 
action to Secretary Marshall. 


WEDEMEYER’S VIEWS PERTAINING TO FORMOSA 


The second point that has been developed in the course of the inves- 
tigation here pertains to the testimony of Secretary of State Acheson 
as recorded on June 1, 1951. The Secretary associated my name with 
certain policies and actions pertaining to the island of Formosa. 

May ee categorically that at all times, at all times I felt that 
the Nationalist Government could resist successfully the Communist 
attacks against Formosa. In discussing the State Department’s infor- 
mal memorandum on Formosa dated December 23, 1949, Secretary 
Acheson conveys the erroneous implication that I not only agreed 
with the State Department’s pessimistic views concerning the future 
of Formosa but that I even suggested the probable fall of that area 
to the Communists. 

In August 1949 it was my definite understanding that the State 
Department was on record to the effect that Formosa’s fall was prob- 
able. I read many official communications emanating in the State 
Department to that effect. 

Although the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended action to avert 
such a catastrophe, I was not sure at the time that the State Depart- 
ment would adopt those recommendations. This feeling was based 
upon the existing policy toward Formosa which, as I recall it, was 
to attempt to prevent the fall of Formosa by economic and diplomatic 
measures only. 

Assuming that the State Department’s attitude and _ pessimistic 
conclusions concerning Formosa continued, I felt it would be neces- 
sary to take constructive steps to insure the strengthening of the 
over-all United States position among far eastern peoples and nations. 
I, therefore, suggested action in the pymologice warfare field. 

Employment of psychological warfare is standard procedure among 
_ all modern nations and in all fields of strategy under such circum- 
stances. In the event that Formosa’s fall became a fact, I recom- 
mended the employment of the Voice of America and any other infor- 
mational means which might minimize the effect upon Far Eastern 
peoples, and I should like to repeat, minimize. 

I had no intention, gentlemen, that there should be falsification of 
the military importance of Formosa or of the policy pertaining to that 
strategic area. 


STATE DEPARTMENT POLICY MEMORANDUM ON FORMOSA 


I want to say to you, gentlemen, I would not have been so much 
concerned about this point, that is about the association of my name 
with the Formosa memorandum on the part of the Secretary of State, 
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Acheson, had he not resisted the efforts of the members of this com- 
mittee to obtain the names of the individual or individuals of the 
State Department who prepared the final policy memorandum which, 
by the way, was never referred to me. 

I believe it was never coordinated with the Department of Defense 
prior to its dissemination. I made the effort to determine this point 
and was unsuccessful. I was at that time—this was in 1949, gentle- 
men, in August—the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Operations 
in the Department of the Army. It is possible that this Formosa 
memorandum may have been prepared subsequent to my departure for 
my new assignment in the west coast which occurred in September 
1949. The date on the memorandum that was actually disseminated 
was December 23, 1949. 

I have inquired in the Department of the Army and have been 
informed that the memorandum was never coordinated even in my 
former office, that is with my successor there. 

To summarize, I have never accepted the State Department’s pessi- 
mistic view with reference to the future of Formosa. I have con- 
sistently and repeatedly recommended American supervised aid to the 
Chinese Nationalist Government, presently located in Formosa, in 
order to stop the advance of communism in the Far East. 


MAC ARTHUR-SPRUANCE-WEDEMEYER RADIOGRAM 


A third and final point that I should like to present to you 
gentlemen : 

On June 6, 1951, Secretary of State Acheson testified that Mac- 
Arthur, Spruance, and Wedemeyer were all in agreement in the winter 
of 1945 with reference to future United States policy in China. His 
testimony indicates that he derived that information from an official 
radiogram dated December 7, 1945, dispatched from MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Tokyo after MacArthur, Spruance, and Wedemeyer 
had conferred concerning projected United States assistance to the 
Nationalist Government in China. 

The Secretary quoted a paragraph of that radiogram as follows— 
this is the last paragraph of that particular radiogram, gentlemen, 
and I quote: 

It is suggested that the United States assistance to China, as outlined above, 
be made available as a basis for negotiation by the American Ambassador to 
bring together and to effect a compromise between the major opposing groups in 
order to promote a unified democratic China. 

The Secretary of State, Acheson, laid great stress upon the fact 
that this above-recommended action was the policy which General 
Marshall was sent to China to try to effectuate. 

The foregoing unquestionably would lead to the interpretation that 
I concurred in, and in fact recommended, the formulation of a coali- 
tion government in China involving the Nationalists and Communists. 

This interpretation is absolutely incorrect. I never believed such a 
government possible. The paragraph quoted by Secretary Acheson 
was taken out of context from a message which recommended courses 
of action to be taken to consolidate and strengthen the position of 
the Nationalist Government in China. 

These recommended courses of action, which are included in the 
message quoted by Mr. Acheson, covered essentially the plans and 
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necessary arrangements for the repatriation of approximately 3 mil- 
lion Japanese who were in China at the end of the war. Of these 
3 million Japanese, about 1,200,000 were military, many of whom 
were occupying and controlling focal points of communications, lines 
of communications and production areas—particularly in north China. 

With the evacuation of so many Japanese soldiers, vacua would be 

eated, and I proposed to fill those vacua as rapidly as possible with 
Chimes Nationalist forces to insure (a) that order would be main- 
tained in those critical areas, and (6) that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment troops would have the opportunity to control those areas instead 
of the Chinese Communist troops. 

I should like to repeat, gentlemen, there was not, in my mind, at 
least, any idea that the message quoted out of context by Secretary 
of State Acheson—there was no idea that that message conveyed my 
approval of any suggestion that a coalition government should or could 
be accomplished in China. 

That is all I have, sir. 


COMMUNIST PARTICIPATION IN JAPANESE WAR 


Chairman Russe.t. I believe your first assignment to Asia during 
World War IT was as deputy to Lord Mountbatten in the southeast 
Asia command ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russett. When were you assigned to command in China? 

General Wepemeyer. In September 1944, sir. 

Chairman Russety. You succeeded General Stilwell ? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russert. At the time you arrived in China there were 
two contending forces in China, both of which had armies at their dis- 
posal, and both of whom were opposing the Japanese, I believe; is that 
correct, in 1944? 

General Wrepemryer. Yes, sir; there were two forces present, Mr. 
Chairman, the major forces operating under the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, and that was the force that the bulk of the American aid was 
directed to. 

The Chinese Communists, with their headquarters in a remote 
yrovinee in an area, Yenan, had a military force also. Their contri- 
bathe! from my personal observation and knowledge—that is, the 
contribution of the Chinese Communist forces toward. winning a vic- 
tory over our common enemy, the Japanese—was very limited. 

They did not subject themselves to coordination on my part, a role 
that I was responsible for as the chief of staff to the generalissimo, 
and also as theater commander. 

They were constantly asking me for supplies, but it was difficult 
logistically to send them munitions and, furthermore, I found that I 
could provide munitions to Nationalist forces which I could imple- 
ment against the Japanese effectively and, therefore, I did so. 

For humanitarian reasons I sent 11 tons of medical supplies to 
Yenan; they had disease and considerable difficulty one severe winter, 
and, I repeat, for humanitarian reasons I sent 11 tons by air to that 
area. 

Chairman Russeiy. Well, was the fact that there was a conflict of 
interests between the Communists and the Nationalists injurious to the 
war effort of the Nationalists against the Japanese? 
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General WepEMEYER. Yes, sir; it would have helped me considerably, 
sir, if I could have employed those Chinese Communist forces to harass 
the Japanese lines of communications to the north, but they conducted 
raids against Japanese outposts to secure arms and equipment, but those 

‘aids were making—were not making much of a contribution to the 
over-all war effort. 

I concentrated, as theater commander, upon killing Japanese, 
frankly, and I tried not to become embroiled in political affairs there 
as theater commander. 

At times I was involved, and, with the passage of time, the general- 
issimo seemed to have increasing confidence in me, and he would con- 
fide and diseuss—confide in me and discuss matters of political, 
economic, as well as of military significance. 


COMMUNIST-NATIONALIST FIGHTING WITHIN CHINA 


Chairman Russetu. Well, at the time some of us acquired the expert 
knowledge of China by spending about 10 days there in 1943, we were 
told that there were conflicts between the Communists and the Na- 
tionalists even then, and that some number of Chinese divisions—I have 
forgotten the number—were employed in watching the Communists 
and preventing them from making inroads in the territory that was 
then held by the Nationalists. Was that not a fact ? 

General Wepemeyer. Mr. Chairman,-I cannot comment, of course, 
intelligently about the condition in 1943 

Chairman Russe.L. How was it in 1944? 

General Wepemeyer. But in 1944, this experience I had which will 
throw some light upon the situation for the members of the com- 
mittee: I was in a very precarious position in the fall of 1944. Tokyo 
Rose stated that “if General Wedemeyer had any Christmas dinner 
at all he would eat it in India.” 

The Japanese were booting me around terrifically. My forces were 
withdrawing, and the Japanese were advancing rapidly on two focal 
points: One, the capital, Chungking; the other Kunming, was the 
terminus of my line of communications, my supply line. 

I was cut off from the outside world, as you remember, sir, except 
by air. 

I asked the generalissimo for five divisions from the area to which 
you refer, that is, the area where they were supposed to have a sani- 
tary cordon, a cordon sanitaire, they called it, to defend against the 
Communists. 

I asked him for five of those divisions, and without hesitation he 
permitted me to move those five divisions to combat areas away from 
that particular Communist area 

I have no personal knowledge of his reluctance to withhold troops 
prior to my coming there, and my own experience would indicate 
that not a prohibitive number of divisions were tied up to defend 
against the Communists. 

“Chairman Russert. General, I try to avoid long and complicated 
questions, but I may wind up asking them, and if so tell me, and I 
will break them down. 

General WrepemeEyer. That is all right, sir. 


83797—51—pt. 3——-41 
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CHANNELING ALLIED STRENGTH AGAINST JAPAN 


Chairman Russe.u. During the period in which we were engaged 
in hostilities against Japan, there were these two conflicting elements 
in China, the Nationalists, of course, who were much stronger than 
the Communists at that time, and they were the ones that we were 
supplying, and recognizing as the Government of China; but so long 
as the conflict with Japan was in progress we did undertake, did we 
not, as a matter of national policy, to unite the two conflicting ele- 
ments, reconcile their differences insofar as possible, in order that both 
of them might employ their whole forces against Japan. Was that 
our policy ? 

General WepemeyeEr. That is correct, sir. Of course, the most com- 
petent witness, sir, would be Ambassador Hurley, and, prior to him, 
Ambassador Gauss, with regard to our policy there; but, naturally, 
as the theater commander, [ did read over all papers pertaining to 
our policy. 

My mission out there was to bring about coordinated and effective 
employment of Allied means. I even had some British and French 
forces operating under me. I had about three and a half million 
Chinese forces operating under my control. 

Now, you are absolutely right when you say that our policy visual- 
ized the employment of all these Allied means against the Japanese, 
and every effort that I made was directed along that line. 

I should like to add that to my personal knowledge Ambassador 
Hurley made a similar effort. His conferences with the generalissimo 
and with the Communists, to my personal knowledge, were directed 
toward bringing about the amalgamation and the combined employ- 
ment of Communist and Nationalist military forces at that time, dur- 
ing the war. 

He did not meet with much success. Again I emphasize that the 
Communists did not respond to my personal effort to coordinate their 
military actions with that of the Nationalist forces, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment forces. 

Chairman Russetx. Did you have any personal contacts with Mao 
Tse-tung during that period, General ? 


CHINESE COMMUNIST LEADERS 


General Wrepemeyer. I had personal contacts with all of the leaders 
of China—Nationalist and Communist—sir. I know personally Mao 
Tse-tung, Chu Teh, and Chou En-lai. Chou En-lai is the No. 2 Com- 
munist leader. Mao Tse-tung I found to be a philosophic, studious, 
quiet individual. He speaks no English and most of our conversation 
was conducted through an interprter. 

Chou En-lai is a charming individual, disengaging. You really, 
all of you, would like him very much and be impressed at first with 
his sincerity. He speaks English quite well. He went to Yenching 
University and was a student of our Ambassador, J. Leighton Stuart. 

Chairman Russet... Now, at the time of the Japanese surrender— - 

General Wepemeyrer. I would like to just add one thought I think 
would be of interest and helpful to the members of the committee. 

Both of those men affirmed and reaffirmed their Marxist beliefs, and 
we talked at great length, because I had read in Germany the two 
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volumes of Das Capital while I was out there as theater commander, 
and I was fairly conversant with Marxist theory, and I did discuss 
with those men communism, and they both were avowed Communists, 
and they were proud of the fact. 

I sent such information back to my country, because there were re- 
ports—Mrs, Wedemeyer would send me these clippings, indicating 
they were agrarian reformers, and I wanted the American people to 
know that at least from my viewpoint and my personal knowledge, 
they were not. They were avowed Communists at that time. 

xcuse me, sir. 

Chairman Russe.u. That is all right, sir. We have a rule here, and 
I wish you would take full advantage of it, that the witness at any 
time he may fit may make any statement he wishes. We hope to make 
the record complete, and I hope you will feel free to make any com- 
ments you desire. 


CHINESE COMMUNISTS AT JAPAN’S SURRENDER 


Now, at the time of the Japanese surrender, what part of China did 
the Communists dominate ¢ 

General Wrepemryer. What part, sir? 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes, sir. 

General Wepemeyer. They were in the province to the north of 
Chungking, the capital, the wartime capital. Their capital was known 
as Yenan, and they dominated a small part of that province, but they 
did not dominate any area beyond that at the time of VJ-day, 1945. 
As soon as the hostilities ceased they began to branch out and spread 
their forces to the east and to the north. 

Chairman Russetu. Just after the time the Japanese surrendered 
there was great confusion in certain areas, was there not, General, due 
to the fact that there were puppet troops there, and Japanese troops 
Communists, and Nationalists, all stationed almost within range of 
each other ? 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeit. And there was considerable effort on the part 
of both the Nationalists and the Communists to entice the so-called 
puppet —— I assume, under their ranks, or was there? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. Both sides tried to entice the Jap- 
anese troops, who were still armed—1,200,000 of them. It took time, 
of course, for me to organize to disarm them. They were widely 
spread, essentially along lines of communication, and occupying the 
larger cities. The Japanese at the war’s end controlled all of the 
seaports. 

Chairman Russe.y. Describe, if you will, the puppet troops for us. 
Who were they ? | 

General Wepemerer. Well, Mr. Chairman, when you used the 
term “puppet troops,” I was quite perplexed because I just don’t know 
whom you mean. There were some very limited numbers of bandit 
troops around that were unattached to any political party ravaging 
the land, but there were no large numbers of puppet troops that I had 
unything to do with. 


CAPT, JOHN BIRCH 


Chairman Russert. I got the description from reading a rather 
voluminous report on the tragic loss of a young captain from my 
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State, named John Birch, who was killed by the Communists over 
there about the time the war against Japan ended, and they were 
replete with references about the puppet troops, and I was waiting 
your appearance to clear up what puppet troops were. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. I should like to pay tribute right 
now to John Birch, because that boy was a hero, an unsung hero. That 
chap was parachuted down behind the Japanese lines by myself dur- 
ing the war. That was done with lots of boys, but that chap was com- 
ing back to my headquartears to report what he had seen after the 
war was over, and he was set upon by a group of Communists. They 
were not puppet troops; they were Communist troops. 

[ had a long discussion with Chou En-lai and Mao Tse-tung about 
this matter and asked them to report to me what disciplinary action 
they took against the responsible individuals who killed Birch. 
Birch’s action was very fine, and he was a credit to his State and to 
his country. 

Chairman Russexi. Thank you, sir. I am sure his family will ap- 
preciate that. 

General WrepeMeyer. But the puppet troops, sir 

Chairman Russetx. And I do, as a representative of the State from 
whence he came. 





THE PUPPET TROOPS 


General Wepemryer. The puppet troops—whoever is alluding to 
puppet troops in China at this time may be referring to the Chinese 
Communist troops that were out in splinter troops in isolated places. 

You asked me what areas the Chinese Communists controlled at 
war's end, and I told you a limited area with its center at Yenan. But 
there were little groups of Chinese Communists all over China, little 
parties of them, even in the southeastern part, down in Kwangai Prov- 
ince near Canton. But most of their effort was directed toward the 
north and the northeast, and obviously with the ultimate objective 
Manchuria—the control of Manchuria. And there must have been 
connivance, prior connivance, with the Soviet Communists because it 
was no time at all before the Chinese Communists were pouring into 
Manchuria and receiving the arms of the Japanese that had been 
turned over to the Soviet armies in that area. 

Chairman Russextxi. Well, getting back for a moment to the pup- 
pet troops, I had assumed that perhaps they were Chinese or Man- 
churians who had been armed by the Japanese to uphold the fiction of 
government by some Chinaman. 

General Wepemeyer. Oh, yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetz. In Manchuria or elsewhere. 

General Wepemerer. Yes. There was a Chinese general, his name 
being Wang, who was a puppet leader for the Japanese. I under- 
stand now. Iam sorry; I did not get it. I was stupid. 

And there were puppet troops that operated particularly in the 
early stages of the war, Mr. Chairman, before I really got over there. 
They-were not a significant group when I got there. 

Wang had been liquidated. I do not know whether he was killed 
but at least he was out of the picture. The Japanese tried to main- 
tain as many Chinese as they could. They armed, equipped, and tried 
to employ them, particularly, sir, in labor roles more than in military 
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roles because they did not have too much confidence in their fighting 
qualities. 

Chairman Russrtt. When did you return to the States after the 
Japanese surrender ? 

General Wepemeyer. President Truman ordered me home in Sep- 
tember, Mr. Chairman. In September he ordered the Ambassador 
home also, Ambassador Hurley. We discussed problems in China, 
French Indochina, and Manchuria. 

Chairman RusseLn, September of 1945 4 

General WEepeMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. And you returned to your command after that ? 

General Wepemeyer. I was home 1 week and flew right back and 
resumed command of the theater. 

Chairman RussEtu. When were you given another assignment ? 

General Wepemeyrer. May of 1946, sir. 


ESTIMATING COMMUNIST STRENGTH 


Chairman Russet. At the time you left China in May of 1946 
what was the strength of the Communist movement in China as com- 
pared to the end of ‘the war in 1945. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, now, of course, any figures that are 
given to you, sir, are going to be highly conjectural. 

Chairman Russetn. Well, I did not mean down to the last man, 
General; but as to the extent of areas under their control, and whether 
it had increased in strength, and so on. 

General WrpemMeyer. Yes, sir. I think a conservative estimate 
would be about 3 million. I think that is a fair estimate of people 
who were supporting the Chinese Communist movement and were 
affiliated with the Chinese military. 

Now, the Chinese Communist military would work in the fields and 
then would don a uniform and take a rifle and fight, and then the next 
day might be working in the fields again, in the rice paddies. 

Chairman Russeuy. Had they exte ended their control to any addi- 
tional areas than those they held at the end of the war? 

General Wepemeyer. Oh, yes, sir. They had penetrated to Jehol 
Province in the vicinity of Peking and they had begun to pour into 
Manchuria and Kalgan, a very important western town west of 
Peking. The extent of their control, both territorially and by numw- 
bers, was increasing. 

Chairman Russeii. Well, I am sorry, my time has expired. 

Senator Connally / 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Wiley ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetu. Senator George. 


CHINESE COOPERATION WITH WEDEMEYER 


Senator Grorcr. General, were there any of the so-called Chinese 
war lords with any considerable numbers ‘of troops at any point in 
China when you went over in 1944? 

General Wepemryrr. No, sir. Among the leaders of the Chinese 
Nationalist forces, Senator George, I received quite good cooperation. 
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I didn’t sense that any former Chinese war lord would refuse to 
carry out my instructions. 

Some of them were a little reluctant to accept my instructions at 
first. That was natural. I was a foreigner and new to them and 
they were not sure of my purposes. The Generalissimo I think was 
a little standoffish at first. He had had an unfortunate experience 
with my predecessor, but gradually confidence was restored and a 
fine relationship was created. 

I received, therefore, I can state to you, friendly cooperation from 
these men and it increased ; it was better as time went on. 

At war’s end I felt that we were beginning to put spirit, fighting 
spirit and determination into the Chinese military forces. I found 
them quite lethargic and apathetic when I went over there in Sep- 
tember of 1944, quite discouraged. 

Senator Grorcr. Do you mean by that the Chinese forces, the Na- 
tionalist forces? 

General Wepemeyer. I do, sir; yes, sir. I had very little contact 
with the Chinese Communist forces. 


MARSHALL'S DIRECTIVE ON CHINESE MISSION 


Senator Grorce. Were you in China when General Marshall went 
over ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; I was commanding the theater 
when he arrived in December of 1945, sir. 

Senator Grorer. December of 1945? 

General WepemMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorar. Did you talk with him, General? 

General Wepemeyer. Oh, I met him at the airport and gave him 
the usual military honors, sir. I took him to the Cathay Hotel and 
put him up in his rooms there, and then I discussed that evening his 
directive. He indicated his mission in China. 

Senator Grorce. Were you in continuous close touch with him while 
he was in China? : 

General Wrepemeyer. Up to the time of my departure, Senator 
George, I was in close contact with him either by radio or personal 
contact. About once a week I flew to Chungking to see him and to 
talk to the Generalissimo. 

The bulk of my work, Senator, my greatest responsibility, was to 
repatriate these 3,000,000 Japanese subsequent to war’s end, and there- 
fore I had headquarters in Shanghai, but I moved up to Chungking 
where the Generalissimo was and where General Marshall was. I 
moved up there—I would fly up there about once a week, sir, and I had 
frequent contacts with him and discussions concerning the developing 
situation. 

Senator Grorer. When did you leave China? 

General Wepemeyer. May of 1946, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. In May of 1946? 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. General Marshall was there during the entire year 
of 1946; is that right? 

General Wrepemerer. He came home, I believe, sir-—— 

Senator Grorcr. He came home in March or April. 

General Wepemeyer. March and April of 1946, but he went back. 
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Senator Grorce. But he went back; that is correct. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. Now how did General Marshall interpret to you 
his directive, General ? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, I read it, sir. 

Senator Grorer. You read it? 

General WrepEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. And what was your interpretation of it? 

General WepemererR. Well, his directive substantially required him 
to broaden the base of the Government, as I recall the phraseology— 
broaden the base of the Government, and visualized the amalgamation 
of the Communist and Nationalist forces, and I had had a very won- 
derful relationship with General Marshall during the first 3 years 
of the war, sir, and then of course I was sent out in 1943 to be a part 
of the command there with Lord Louis Montbatten, as the chairman 
just indicated, and I wasn’t as closely associated with the general 
from that time on, but because of that wonderful relationship that 
I had enjoyed earlier, I told him very frankly that in my judgment 
he could not accomplish that mission. 

His mission was one that I thought was just like mixing oil and 
water, sir. I explained to him that from my observation there, the 
Nationalist forces, as the chairman has developed in his questioning, 
at war’s end controlled the largest area and the most people in China. 

They had the most power, and they were determined not to relin- 
quish any of that power. 

My observations further indicated at that time that the Commu- 
nists had a little power, and they were determined to have all of it— 
all of it. 

Senator Grorcr. But you regarded the amalgamation of the two 
forces as impossible ? 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir; I did, sir. 

Senator Grorce. And you discussed that frankly with General 
Marshall? 


General Wrepemeyer. I did, sir. 


COMMANDERS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FORMOSA 


Senator Grorcr. Now, General, with regard to Formosa, was it 
your understanding that the naval and military commanders in China 
regarded Formosa as vital to a defense of the western area of the 
Far East? 

General Wepemerer. You mean the American 

Senator Grorcre. Yes, sir; the American leaders, military leaders, 
I am speaking of now. 

General Wepremeyer. Yes, sir. 

I don’t want to be too semantic in my discussion with you, sir; but 
the word “vital” to means “mortal.” 

I am telling you that because when I accepted responsibility here 
in the Department, I found that we were in agreement with certain 
allies that a certain area was vital to our security, and I disagreed 
with that. It was important to our security, but “vital” meant “mor- 
tal,” and that would mean that we would put all our resources into 
retaining that area, so I differentiated, 
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I think that Formosa was considered, among the people with whom 
I discussed Formosa, as very important to our security. It was an 
element, an important segment in a chain of bases right along off the 
coast that enabled us to neutralize any offensive action om the part of 

a potential enemy. 

Senator Grorce. Yes, sir. 

You talked with General MacArthur 

General Wrepemryer. Many times, sir. 

I would like to say, here, because I knew, I learned early that I was 
going to appear as a witness, and I haven't talked to a Senator, to 
General MacArthur, to Democrats or Republicans, or anyone, or any 
newspaper people, since I learned that I might come here. 

I wanted to be able to express my personal views without any influ- 
ence on one side or another. 

Senator Grorcr. I am speaking of the time when you were in 
China. 

General Wrepemeryer. Many times; yes, sir. 

Senator Grorer. You saw him ? 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. You knew his views about Formosa ? 

General Wepemeyer. I did, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. There was never any question or doubt or equivo- 
cation about his views of the great importance of Formosa, was 
there? ; 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir; not in my judgment. 

Senator Groree. In your judgment? 

General Wrepemeyer. No, sir. 

Senator Grorer. Did you discuss Formosa with General Marshall; 
did that ever become a subject of discussion ¢ 

General Wepemeryer. No, sir. I don’t recall ever discussing 
Formosa with General Marshall. 

Senator Grorce. You discussed General Marshall’s directive, his 
mission there, and you had a very clear idea of that mission, as you 
have described it to us today. Is that correct? 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grorce. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 

Chairman Russetxi. Senator Bridges? 





ANSWERING CONGRESSMAN MARTIN'S LETTER 


Senator Brincrs. General Wedemeyer, if you had been in General 
MacArthur's position, and received a letter from Congressman Joe 
Martin, what action would you have taken ? 

General Wepemryer. Well, Senator, I would like to preface what 
I am going to tell you by saying that, first, General MacArthur occu- 
pies a unique position, in my judgment, in this country. 

He is a generation ahead of me in the military hierarchy. 

He has had positions of great responsibility which involved not 
only military responsibility, but included diplomatic, political, and 
economic responsibilities ; so, his actions in answering Representative 
Martin’s letter, and the manner in which he did it, might be influenced 
by that unique position that he occupies, 
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If I had been the theater commander, if I had been SCAP, Supreme 
Commander, Allied Powers, and received a letter from Mr. Martin, 
or any Member of the House or Senate, I would answer that letter. 

Frankly, I would answer the questions posed. I would ask that 
that information be kept confidential. 

I also would have written to my immediate bosses, that is, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I would have sent a copy of the letter that 
I received from the Member of Congress, and my reply; and I would 
have recommended to the Joint Chiefs of Staff : “Here i is a member of 
Congress who is confused concerning the situation in my theater. I 
recommend that you contact him as “early as practicable and clarify 
the situation. As a representative of the American people, he is 
entitled to that information.” 

Senator Bripces. Thank you very much. 


WEDEMEYER’S VIEWS ON SENDING GROUND FORCES TO KOREA 


If you had been consulted concerning the policy plans and actions 
immediately after the North Koreans ‘crossed the thirty-eighth par- 
allel on June 25, 1950, what recommendations would you have made? 

I ask that. because of your report on Korea, and the fact that you 
are probably as well informed abeut Korea as any living American. 

General Wrepemeyer. Well, Senator, you realize, sir, ‘that I have 
not been in Korea for some years. I was out there last with one 
of the Secretaries, the Secretary of the Army, on an inspection trip in 
the spring of 1949. 

I have followed the situation, but only from sources made avail- 
able to me by the Department of the Army and in the newspapers and 
periodicals. 

Your question is what action would I have taken—would I have 
recommended to the President ¢ 

Senator Bripcrs. Yes; if you had been consulted. You were not 
consulted, | understand; but if you, who had made the Korean re- 
ports, the Wedemeyer reports on Korea, and you who were out there 
on a special mission making a study of that, had been consulted, what 
would you have recommended 

General Wepvemeyer. First, I would recommend that we take affirm- 
ative action, because, in my judgment we have got to do something 
affirmative against the Soviet. We have got to indicate to them our 
determination, and words are not enough; we have got to take action. 
There would have to be—there must be deeds. 

I would have taken punitive action against the North Koreans with 
my air and with my naval forces, but ‘I would not have put ground 
forces in Korea. 

I would have recommended to the President that he not employ 
ground forces in Korea, and I will tell you gentlemen why. 


POTENTIAL POWDER KEGS 


There are lots of potential powder kegs around the periphery of 
Soviet Russia. They would be happy to fuse those powder kegs, 
to detonate them, and to cause you Americans to fill them with the 
best manhood that you have got. That is exactly their primary pur- 
pose, in my judgment, to create vacua that you Americans must 
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fill with your most precious commodity, American manhood, and 
with American materials, and they are going to wreck you if they 
can economically, and they are going to a tl you psychologically. 

In other words, in my judgment, it is their third team opposing our 
first team, and their third team at times has defeated us in battle, 
in combat, and at least it has accomplished a stalemate. 

If, as the newspapers indicate, we effect a truce very shortly with 
Soviet Russia or with their satellites, at the thirty-eighth parallel, 
that will be tantamount to a defeat for us psychologically. tone first 
team was unable to defeat successfully the third team ef the Soviet. 

Now, the answer to your question about exactly what I would recom- 
mend to the President on st of 1951—1950, rather—being out on 
the west coast, as 1 say, there may have been conditions that I don’t 
have knowledge of, and I may not be a competent witness to tell you 
that I would not have put ground forces in there categorically, but 
my fear is that we will continue to fill these vacua and fight under 
conditions at times and at places of the Soviet choosing, and that kind 
of strategy will ruin us. 

When I was in charge of strategy and policy in the Department of 
the Army and had considerable knowledge about developments at 
home and abroad, I continually worked to avoid just such contingency, 
just such development in our strategy. 


PREPARING DIRECTIVE FOR WEDEMEYER MISSION 


Senator Brinces. General, will you please explain the events lead- 
ing up to the Wedemeyer mission in 1947? That is, who prepared 
your directive and tor whom did you feel you were functioning as a 
special envoy—the President or Secretary of State, or who? 

General Wepemryer. Well, I indicated, sir, in my opening state- 
ment that there were some discrepancies, insofar as my memory was 
concerned, in Secretary Marshall’s testimony. 

I was sent to England to make three talks there in connection with 
the Kermit Roosevelt Fund. I was sent there by General Eisenhower, 
who was then Chief of Staff. 

Upon my return lt was told Secretary Marshall wanted to see me 
right away. This was in July 1947. I did report to Secretary Mar- 
shall, and he told me that the President and he had discussed the 
question of sending me over to China to conduct an investigation, 
survey. 

He was very much concerned about the deteriorated situation in 
that area, and he told me to prepare the directive, Senator, and I did. 

I sat at his desk and prepared the directive, and I was very careful 
not to embody any ideas of amalgamating Communist and Nationalist 
forces, because that was the thing that struck me, as I pointed out to 
you, Senator George, in Secretary Marshall’s directive. 

I thought that was a very unfortunate requirement and an impos- 
sible requirement, impossible of accomplishment. 

Senator Briers. You have testified, General, that you had seen, 
you had read General Marshall’s directive, which caused him to con- 
duct a survey for the President in China when he arrived there in 
December 1945. 

I want to ask you: Do you know who prepared that directive, and 
did you personally have any influence in its preparation, or were you 
consulted concerning the mission assigned to General Marshall ? 
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General Wrpemeyrr. I was not consulted concerning the mission 
assigned to General Marshall. I saw subsequently a carbon copy of 
the original directive that General Marshall showed me in Shanghai, 
December 1945. The name “Vincent” appeared in the lower left-hand 
corner of the carbon copy of the directive which I saw, and I pre- 
sumed that that referred to a State Department employee named John 
Carter Vincent. 

The third question, sir 

Senator Bringes. Did you have any influence in its preparation? 

General Wepemryrr. No, sir; I had no influence whatsoever in its 
preparation. I indicated I was not consulted about the directive. 


WEDEMEYER AND HURLEY REPORT TO PRESIDENT 


Senator Brinces. When did you relinquish command of the China 
theater ? 

General Wrepemryer. May 1946. 

Senator Brinces. What assignment were you given then? 

General Wrepremeyer. I was given no assignment immediately 
within the military, because I was informed that I was to be sent 
back to China as Ambassador, sir. 

General Marshall thought I could help him. We had a discussion 
about it. There was some talk about my going out as Ambassador 
when Pat Hurley resigned. 

You all may recall he resigned in, I think it was, December of 1945, 
and I mentioned to you that we both came back and reported to Presi- 
dent Truman and gave him a résumé of the situation in the Far East, 
at President Truman’s request. 

Senator Brewster. You said that was in September or October, 
did you not? 

General Wepemeyer. I think—in September; yes, sir. I went right 
back but I think Hurley resigned about November or December. 
I was quite surprised when I got back there, sir 

Chairman Russevt. Senator Brewster, you 

General Wepemeyer. Am I going too fast? 

Chairman Russetu. No, not at all. You may proceed, but Senator 
Brewster 

General Wepemeyer. May I finish, sir? I want to make sure he 
understands. 

Chairman Rvussexx. Senator Bridges, will you yield to Senator 
Brewster for that ? 

Senator Briners. Yes. 

Chairman Russeiu. Proceed, sir. 

General Wepemryrer. We came home together. Hurley’s health 
had been very bad. The weather, the climate, the food and things 
like that, contributed to his poor health, and when he came back he 
went to Walter Reed for a hack-un and I went back to the theater 
to resume command in the fall of 1945. The exact dates I do not 
know. They are available to you. 

Now, i received word over there that he had resigned. But he told 
President Truman he was going to resign when he came back, his 
health being bad. And at that time it was indicated I might go to 
take his place in that capacity. 
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I talked to General Marshall about it and he said, “Well, how do 
you feel about that?” And I told him I had a big task as theater 
commander—as I mentioned earlier, there were these 3 million Japa- 
nese to repatriate; and I wanted to dispose the Chinese Nationalist 
forees so as to insure the Chinese Nationalist Government would 
retain control of the areas that had been recognized as part of China 
at both the Cairo and Yalta Conferences—that is, Manchuria, For- 
mosa, and all of China. . 


WEDEMEYER’S ADDRESS TO NATIONALIST LEADERS IN NANKING 


Senator Brincrs. General, in the China white paper there is an 
account of an address that you were purported to have made to the 
assembled leaders of the Chinese Nationalist Government in Nanking. 
What were the circumstances that led up to that presentation ? 

General Wepemeyer. I was very reluctant to make that address. I 
saw that in the white paper. 

Gentlemen, after my service in China, I did enjoy, I think, a unique 
posters and, if you will pardon me—I am not being immodest. or 

agging—but the Chinese people, the officials, trusted me. I had 
made this very comprehensive survey objectively, and I found things 
wrong, and I tried to help them by telling them frankly. But I only 
did this after repeated requests on the part of the Generalissimo and 
urging on the part of the American ealnaniic, Dr. J. Leighton 
Stuart. 

I did only do that after he urged me to do it. I did call a spade 
a spade. I told the Chinese exactly what I found wrong and made 
suggestions, hoping thereby to help them help themselves. 

Senator Brinces. I guess my time is up. 

Chairman Russetu. Your time has expired, Senator Bridges. 

Senator Smith ¢ 


WEDEMEYER REQUESTED RELIEF FROM ASSIGNMENT 


Senator Smrrn. General, did you request relief from your assign- 
ment as Deputy Chief of Staff in the War Department in 1949? 

General Wrepemeyer. I did, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Could you tell us why you asked for that relief, 
General ? 

General Wepremeyer. That’s a very difficult question for me to 
answer. 

I had served in the Department for a number of years, and from 
time to time I made suggestions along policy lines, and those sugges- 
tion were not accepted or implemented. 

I wouldn't like to convey the impression that I felt that my sugges- 
tions were always right. In the field of strategy there are a lot of 
imponderables and intangibles that can give rise to different views and 
opinions. But, with dev ‘eloping ev ents in the world, I found that the 
suggestions I made were sound and in the interest of America, and 
I felt.frustrated. I knew that I could go out to the Sixth Army, 
which I have done, and carry out orders, and I have done that for the 
past 2 years, sir, to the best of my ability. 

The policies, the plans for American action in the west and in the 
east, I did not agree with. I don’t believe men in uniform should 
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formulate or enunciate policy. I believe that the civilian control 
should continue. 

I have lived in countries, in Germany, for example, where the mili- 
tary controlled, and I don’t believe in it. But I do think that some 
military men have unique opportunities to obtain information and to 
have experience that would be helpful to our country, and I think these 
men should be used. 

I thought that I wasn’t being used in that capacity, sir, so I asked 
for relief. General Bradley was very kind; he gave me one of the 
choicest: assignments in the Army—that is, away from the policy 
making. 

Does that answer your question ¢ 

Senator Smuru. You felt then that the differences of policy between 
yourself and the others was the basic reason you wanted to get out of 
the policy-making area / 

Generel Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; and that feeling was not confined 
to the Far East, sir. All my life, the past 20 years, I have studied 
und dise ceed international affairs, as an avocation, you might say. I 
am interested in history and I have watched developments. All I 
wanted to do was to give my country the benefit of that. 


CONSIDERING WEDEMEYER AS CHINESE AMBASSADOR 


Senator Smiru. Could you tell us why you didn’t accept the office, 
ihe suggestion, that you succeed Mr. Hurley as Ambassador in China ? 
You mentioned a minute ago that you had been considered for that 
position, 

General Wepemeryer. Well, sir, when Secretary Marshall, who was 
then a special envoy of the President—this conversation occurred in 
about January of “46 or February of “46 in Chungking. When he 
stated that he thought I could help him, that he had observed the atti- 
tude of the C hinese, both Communists and Nationalists, toward me, 
he said, “The Communists may not like you, but they respect you.” 
1 thought I could help him, and I told him I would do anything I 
could to help him. I had already given the two finest men of my staff 
to give him immediate assistance, and every resource in my theater 
was at his disposal to help him accomplish his mission. 

He said, “I will send a radiogram to the President and indicate to 
him I should like you appointed Ambassador,” and he did this. 

I came home in May. I had had sinus trouble in China, and I had 
an operation at the hospital, and in July I was awaiting appointment 
as Ambassador. I agreed to do it for 1 year. I stipulated that I 
would like to return to the military service, that I wasn’t prepared for 
such work, but I would do it for 1 year. He said he would do what he 
- could to have me relieved at the end of a year and returned to the 
military. I believe there was an order on the President's desk in July 
appointing me Ambassador to send to you gentlemen for approval. 

The then Under Secretary of State, Acheson. sent for me in July 
and showed me a telegram, as I recall it, stating that the appoint- 
ment of General W edemey er has leaked—that is, ‘the prospective ap- 
pointment of General W edemeyer as Ambassador to China has 
leaked—and was militating against “my delicate negotiations between 


the Communists and the Nationalists. The Communists are protesting 
violently.” 
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Dean Acheson said, “I’m sorry about this, Wedemeyer,” and I told 
the Secretary, “Well, I’m not sorry at all about it. There are two 
factors that I don’t like about it. One, I don’t think that the Com- 
munists should determine who should be appointed by our Govern- 
ment in positions of responsibility, and two, I bought a trousseau, as it 
were, an ambassadorial trousseau to the tune of about eight or nine 
hundred dollars.” 

So he disregarded my first remark and said, “The State Department 
will take care of the clothes.” And I sent the clothes to the State De- 
peniere along with the bill, and the State Department did pay the 

ill and the clothes were sent back to me and they are in mothballs, 
[ Laughter. ] 

Senator Smiru. Does that include the top hat ? 

General WepemeyeR. Yes, sir; pearl-gray vest and things I wouldn’t 
wear at a masquerade ball. [ Laughter. ] 

Senator Smirx. General, what was about the date of that? 

General Wepemerer. That was July of ’46. 

Senator Smrrn. °46? 

General Wrepemeyer. Then I was assigned, sir, temporary duty in 
the War Department and General Eisenhower assigned me to Com- 
mander of the Second Army with headquarters in Baltimore and I 
was there for 2 years, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Did I understand you to say that General Marshall 
was in China at the time when this—— 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; he sent that radiogram. 

Senator Smiru. He felt it was wise for you not to accept the job 
as Ambassador; is that true? 

General Wrepremeryer. He thought it was wise for the Department 
or for the executive not to appoint me as an Ambassador, sir. It al- 
ready had embarrassed his delicate negotiations there. 

Senator Smirn. Then subsequent to that you were sent on the ’47 
mission which you referred to before? 

General WepemeyYer. That is correct, sir, by General Marshall, but 
I think at the instigation of Congressman Judd. I think he recom- 
mended that action. That of course could be determined. I think 
that is correct, sir. 


ASSOCIATION WITH DECEMBER 23 MEMORANDUM 


Senator Smiru. Well, now, I think in your opening statement you 
have covered the next question I want to ask you, which is this. en 
Secretary Acheson appeared before us he associated your name with a 
memorandum pertaining to Formosa, the famous December 23 
memorandum. 

General WEpEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. If I got your reference correctly in your opening 
statement, you did not identify yourself with that or the position 
taken in it so far as it suggested that Formosa was not strategically 
important to the United States? 

Genabad Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Now, General, you are familiar—— 

Chairman Russeiy. Justamoment. Had you finished your answer, 
General ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. Thank you. 
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Senator Smirx. I think your answer is adequate with the state- 
ment you made in your opening statement. What I want to do is to 
identify the December 23 statement that went out from the State 
Department with regard to Formosa with the one to which you were 
referring when you said you had no association with that? 

General Wrepemeyer. I had never seen that memorandum until just 
the other day I was going through the files in the Department, refresh- 
ing my mind so that I could be helpful to this committee, sir. 

Senator Smrrn. Well, then, when the statement was made that you 
recommended that United States policy was to play down the impor- 
tance of Formosa, I think you explained in your statement just what 
you meant by your share in that policy. I want to get that perfectly 
clear for the record. 

General Wepemeyer. Definitely, sir. That is accepted procedure 
today in psychological warfare and it is necessary, because if those 
people in the Far East felt that this is indicative of the over-all 
United States policy—namely, that we are just going to relinquish 
place after place, give up without effort—they would become very 
discouraged and would not support our plans to stop the advance of 
communism. They would be dispirited and therefore we should indi- 
cate that we are going to recover Formosa. 

Our determination to make amends for this temporary setback or 
something along that line, and be sincere about it; no falsification. 

Senator Smirn. If Formosa was lost, you mean? 

yeneral Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Smirn. But you do not want to leave the impression that 


in taking that point of view you in any way went along with the sug- 
gestion that Formosa was not of strategic value ? 

General Wepremeyer. I never, never have made such a statement, 
sir. 


CONFIDENCE IN ECONOMIC BLOCKADE 


Senator Smirn. Now, General, are you familiar with the four 
objectives or major points established by General MacArthur concern- 
ing our Far Eastern policy, the points that he mentioned in his address 
to the joint session ? 

General Wepremeyer. I just read all the testimony, sir, that he 
gave; I have read all of that, and I believe I could recall all of the 
four objectives, the major objectives that he developed; yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. I have here the points I think that he made, and 
I can just refresh your recollection on them, and I would be interested 
in your comments on those points. 

First was to continue to intensify now the economic blockade of 
trade with China. 

Of course, we are going ahead with that, and have made real suc- 
cess in that—the economic blockade—since General MacArthur made 
his statement to the Congress. May I assume that you would be in 
sympathy with that from the standpoint of the warfare in Korea, 
and our effort in Korea? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. Again, any statement that I make 
now—after I left the Department, the Senators present must accept 
the fact that I am not the most competent witness. My information 
| get now from the newspapers, periodicals, and a limited number of 
official papers that are disseminated to all Army commanders, but I 
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don’t feel that I am as well qualified as the members of your imme- 
diate staff in the military here to comment on that. 

If you will, with that background, accept this statement, I definitely 
believe that we should economically blockade any area where commu- 
nism is rife. I would not permit the Communists in any area to con- 
solidate against, and to fulfill their promises of power and riches, and 
strength to the people; I would do everything I could to destroy 
communism everywhere, and economically, through the economic 
weapon, we can accomplish a great deal, sir. 

It was the economic weapon that defeated Germany in World War I. 
It was not on the battlefield of World War I that the Allies won 
ultimate victory. 

CONSIDERING A NAVAL BLOCKADE 


Senator Smirn. Well, now, the next point is the one that was sup- 
ported by Admiral Sherman when he appeared before us, with regard 
to a naval blockade of China; he took the position, of course, that we 
know, from these hearings and the press, that this should be done by 
the United Nations, and not unilaterally by the United States; that 
is the next step to an economic blockade. 

I would be interested in your judgment on that as a step in the 
warfare that is being carried on in Korea to relieve the pressure on 
our boys there now. 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir. Again, harking back to the fact 
that I am not the best witness for information of that kind, sir, in 
my judgment, every step that we take should be done through the 
United Nations, as long as we support that internaitonal organization, 
every step we take; and I was criticized, subsequent to the submission 
of my China report, for recommending that we go through the United 
Nations in our policies and in our actions pertaining to China nd 
Korea, and I think it is mandatory that our country do it and show 
our sincerity of purpose in oper rating through that force, if it is to live, 
if it is to have meaning in the international sphere; that is the way 
the major power, the U nited States, should operate. 

Now then, I do agree with Admiral Sherman, therefore, that the 
United Nations naval forces should be employed to effect a blockade 
any Communist-controlled area that is causing us concern or trouble, 
and jeopardizing the peace. 


GO IT ALONE 


Senator Smiru. Would you go a step further, and in the event that 
we could not get our colleagues at the United Nations to go along with 
us on that, do you think we should consider a naval blockade unilater- 
ally, in the light of the jeopardy that our boys are in Korea, and the 
strength that it might give them if the Chinse were pressed by the 
blockade of the China coast? It represents a difficult question, but 
I am interested in your thoughts on that subject. 

General Wepeméyer. Senator Smith, if any of these peoples refuse 
to go along with us in this common objective of stopping the advance 
of communism, their alternative is enslavement of mind and body; 
and we ought to make it crystal clear to them that our way is a selfless, 
Christian approach to international problems; and if they don’t follow 
us, they have the alternative of enslavement. 
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I can’t imagine any civilized nation not going along with us. I just 

‘an’t understand that premise or that conjecture on ‘the part of some 
people. 

If they don’t go along with us, I say we go alone, because we have 
right, as I understand, right on our side. 

‘Chairman Russetx. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Byrd. 

Senator Byrp. No questions at this time. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Saltonstall. 


TAKING AFFIRMATIVE STEPS AGAINST COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


Senator SaironstraLtu. General Wedemeyer, there are two issues 
here. One is whether General MacArthur was properly dismissed, and 
second, whether his view as opposed to the view of the State Depart- 
ment and the administration as to the handling of the Korean affair isa 
wise one. 

I would like to ask you, with relation to the ending of the war in 
Korea, now, if our policy, as stated by Mr. Acheson, would seem to 
be one of stopping aggression and regaining peace in Korea. 

Now, our effort in doing that is to prevent rthe Chinese from coming 
down with their tremendously larger forces than we have. 

Now, under those circumstances, it seems to me it is a negative 
policy. We can’t take any aflirmative steps to end the war. I was 
interested in your statement to Mr. Bridges that you thought that we 
should take aflirmative steps against the Soviet 

Under those circumstances, do you feel that our policy in Korea 
is a wise one or is MacArthur right as to permitting bombing in Man- 
churia, or what would be your idea ¢ 

Do I make myself clear ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; but your question, you will recognize, 
Senator, embodies a lot of ideas, sir, a lot of premises. 

Let me start out this way, sir. I have emphasized that I might not 
be considered properly a competent witness pertaining to the decisions 
reached on that fateful June 25 in this country relative to the employ- 
ment of our military forces in Korea. 

I think our Government was absolutely correct in taking affirmative 
steps against the advance of communism. We had to do it some place 
and the time was already overdue, sir. 

We should have done it earlier. Therefore, the initial move was 
correct. 

Now, the manner of doing it, I take issue with, but I may not. be 
competent to properly aay the soundness of the employment of 
Ground Forces in Korea 


MISSIONS OF FIELD COMMANDERS 


Once a decision is reached and a theater commander is given a mis- 
sion, that mission should be carefully evaluated prior to issue to deter- 
inine the political implications. 

A commander in the field should be given no restrictions whatsover 
in carrying out his mission, sir. And as I see it, the refusal to permit 
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General MacArthur to bomb bases where the enemy was gathering to- 
gether his strength to destroy our bases, destroy our boys, to kill our 
men, in my judgment that is an unfair restriction and an unrealistic 
“re to a military and to a strategic problem. 
o commander should be put in the field and given such a mission. 

If it is determined that the bombing of those fields will involve an- 
other country and if politically or diplomatically we do not want to 
do that, then the mission should be changed. 

General MacArthur should have been told, “We no longer have that 
mission which requires you to destroy all these North Korean forces, 
to restore Korea to democratic processes.” 


OPPOSING RESTRICTIONS GIVEN MAC ARTHUR 


They should change his mission. But as long as his mission re- 
quired him to create conditions in Korea where, as I understand it, we 
would get a government that is compatible with ours and other free- 
country governments in the world, and wherein conditions are to be 
created whereby those people can determine how and by whom they 
are to be governed without intimidation, then the Government should 
support him to the hilt, and there should be no restriction whatsoever 
to the employment of his forces. The lives of our men are involved. 

And I personally think he should have been authorized to bomb 
bases and to take any measures necessary to accomplish his mission. 

Now, the people who issued his directive should carefully have 
studied the implications of that mission; and he should never be 

iven a mission that requires him to bomb bases or that involves the 
Consbiiier of bases and the blockade of a coast if they did not want 
to involve that country in a war. 


WEDEMEYER ADVOCATES BOMBING BASES 


Senator SauronsraL.. But once we were in it as we were after 
that fateful decision of June 25, can we change that mission? Can 
that mission be changed ? 

General Wrepemeyer. After involvement, sir? 

Senator Savronsrat.. After involvement, yes. 

General Wepemeryer. Only at great psychological loss—loss of 
prestige in the world, yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So, therefore, you feel that once that mis- 
sion was established, right or wrong—and you used the word “fate- 
ful”—then General MacArthur is correct in his opinion that he should 
have been allowed to bomb those bases in Manchuria? 

General WrepeMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SavronstraLtL, And that even though that might involve 
action with another country ? 

General WepemeEyrer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Savronstrauy. In other words, you agree that that is an 
affirmative action that permits the mission to be carried out as op- 
posed to what I would term a negative method of carrying it out 
at the present time ? 

General Wepemeryer. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 
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BACKING CHIANG’S GOVERNMENT 


Senator Sautronstatt. Now, may I ask you another question in 
connection with that; looking to the future, Is it your opinion that 
we should serve our best interests of security and our responsibilities 
to obtain a more peaceful world by backing the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek as the Government of Chins ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. I am very glad you asked that question. 

There has been considerable discussion about the worthiness of 
this ally, of Chiang Kai-shek, for example, and his government. 

Gentlemen, I am not obligated to anybody in China, not to an 
individual or to a group in China. I conducted myself out there 
as you would want me to. 

I differed with them. Our.differences were resolved in a friendly 
atmosphere; but I was always an American, and I conducted myself, 
as I stated earlier, as I think yeu would want me to, looking out for 
United States’ interests primarily. 

In my judgment, today, Chiang Kai-shek, and his government, 
is the best vehicle to accomplish what we are striving to do. 

Now, if he were not; if some other leader emerged who had char- 
acter and ability and who inspired his people with loyalty, I would 
support that man. I would do it right away. 

Chiang Kai-shek does have many fine qualities, and he has his limi- 
tations. Iam aware of them. I used him to the best of my ability 
to accomplish our allied purposes in the Far East, and I think we 
still could use him, [I still think he is the man yet remaining who 
we could use, with all his shortcomings. 


WHY CHIANG’S GOVERNMENT FELL 


You could ask me, and properly: “Well, why did he fail immedi- 
ately after the war? Why did he have this series of defeats, and 
the Communists, who were numerically inferior, took over that vast 
land? 

The answer, in my judgment, is more moral support than material 
support. His soldiers were lacking in spirit and enthusiasm for the 
job; and also, they began to lose confidence in their leader, Chiang 
Kai-shek, and their leaders, the soldiers. 

Why? 

Immediately after the war, propaganda from Yenan and Moscow 
repudiating the American objectives in the Far East, calling us im- 
perialists, and indicating that our purposes were ulterior, the Ameri- 
can purposes were ulterior—that propaganda, by pamphlets and by 
radio was continuous and vociferous. I protested to the American 
Consul General out there about it, and asked him to protest to the 
Soviet representatives, and it stopped for a while ma then it con- 
tinued vehemently and with increased action. 

Now, Chiang Kai-shek lost his position in this country, and in his 
own country. 

The Chinese people, I am sure, after so many years of war, terrific 
dislocations, psychological, economic—that country was just tired of 
war. The people were tired of war. All they wanted, I have repeat- 
edly stated to congressional committees here, when talking about that 
area, all the people wanted was food, shelter, and peace. 
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And the Communists exploited those basic, fundamental desires of 
the people; and they exploited the corruption and the maladminis- 
trations that were present, to such a degree that Chiang Kai-shek, as 
I stated, was repudiated as a leader, the troops were dispirited and 
they didn’t fight. 

I imagine that what went through most of the hearts and minds 
was, “Hell! Let’s try this other ideology or philosophy,” or what- 
ever you might want to call it. But they were just so fed up they 
just stopped ‘fighting. 

Senator Sarronstaut. In other words 

Chairman Russet. Had you concluded your statement ? 

General WepEMEYER. Yes. 

Senator SauronsraL,. Excuse me. In other words, to put it in 
colloquial language, Chiang Kai-shek is the best bet we have in the 
Far East? 

General Wepemerer. In my judgment he is today, Senator; yes, 
sir. 

Senator SauronstatL. Now, with that thought in mind—— 

General Wepemeyer. I should like to say this about the man: In all 
my contacts with him he was never guilty of duplicity, and he cer- 

tainly cooperated with me in my 2 years as theater commander with 

him. I had daily contacts with him, and, as I indicated earlier, we 
had violent differences of opinion but resolved in a friendly atmos- 
phere, and I always left him with a feeling of trust. 





DEGREE OF FORMOSA’S IMPORTANCE 


Senator SarronsTauu. Following that point of view I assumed that 
you would go a long way to make sure that Formosa is prevented from 
falling into hostile hands ?¢ 

General Wepemeyer. I am sorry, sir. 

Chairman Russeii. Will the reporter read the question back ? 

(Whereupon, the pending question was read by the reporter.) 

General WrpeMryer. Yes, sir; remembering my statement that 
Formosa is not vital. 

Senator SaurtonstraLu. But important. 

General Wepemryer. But most important along that littoral as a 
bastion against the advance of comunism or of a potential enemy. It 
enables us to more effectively neutralize offensive action from ‘bases 
on the mainland. 

Senator SavtronstaLtt. Would your point of view go as far as to 
say that we should put ground troops on the island of Formosa if 
the Nationalist troops are not enough to—— 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir: once you decided upon the mission, 
sir, the means should be appropriate to carry it out. And ground forces 
as well as naval forces and air forces would be essential. 

But in future warfare the essential weapon is air. We must have 
undisputed control of the air. It isn’t on the ground that the future 
wars are going to be settled, sir, it is in the air. I can’t emphasize 
that too strongly—both tactical air and strategic air. 

Senator Savronstatt. Now, carry that one step further. I read 
your statement, and, I am sorry I did not hear it, but I have since 
listened to you. Have you felt hat the policy of the adminstration as 
exemplified by the State Department in statements of policy and its 
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action has been consistently that Formosa should not be allowed to fall 
into hostile hands? 

That is one of the great questions that is very difficult for me to get 
clear in my mind in listening to the testimony here. 

General Wepemeyrer. Yes, sir. I don’t feel qualified, Senator Sal- 
tonstall, to answer that question completely, as much as you would like 
it answered, I feel. But I have read many official documents to the 
effect that the fall of Formosa was probable. That is exactly the way it 
was worded, these documents were worded—“‘was probable.” 

That was what caused me to come forward with a recommendation 
that we utilize psychological means to minimize the effect upon our 
allies out there, like the Filipinos, and the Koreans, and other peoples, 
and still those Chinese who were interested in our continued support. 

C hairman Russetn. Your time has expired, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Savronstatn. Thank you. 

( ‘hairman Russeiy. Senator Green ? 


FAITH IN THE UN 


Senator Green. General, I am to have the privilege of asking you 
a few questions now. 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. I was very much touched, moved, by your eloquent 
tribute to the United Nations. I think you really, if you have not 
used these words, intimated that the future peace of the world depends 
on the continuation of the United Nations. Is that not true? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir, or some similar organization where 
we can get collective, get sincere, and self-sacrificing efforts on the 
part of nations and peoples to achieve collective sec unity : and that 
means the relinquishing of certain formerly considered vested rights 
on the part of Americans and other countries. 

Senator Green. Yes. 

General Wepremeyer. In other words, obstructive nationalism has 
militated against an international organization similar to the United 
Nations. 

Senator Green. Well, the League of Nations was founded with the 
same ideals? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Green. And it failed because it failed to implement those 
ideals; is that not right ? 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And the United Nations gave a new hope to the 
world when it proceeded not only to expound. those ideals but imple- 
ment them ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. And also I think again, Senator, I 
must. emphasize sincerity of purpose. We know one member of the 
United Nations that wasn’t sincere. We have had evidence of that now 
on the part of Soviet Russia, and a very important member. 

And the other thing is the willingness to sacrifice on the part of na- 
tions in order to accomplish collective security. 

Senator Green. Well, do you mean sacrifice policies and not prin- 
ciples? 

General Wepemeyer. Not principles; no, sir. 

Senator Green. But policies? 
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General Wepemeyer. Sacrifice, material sacrifice. 

Senator Green. And I mean policies as well. 

Now this is the first time in the history of the world, is it not, that 
so many nations have united together to defend a principle such as 
we have, namely, to Sent against aggression? That is the reason we 
are in Korea, is it not! 

General Wrepemryer. Well, sir, I could take you back—I don’t 
think I want to spend too much time here with you, Senator, if you 
have got lots of work to do, but you can go back 1,500 years. You will 
find a similar set-up that ended up in the battle of Chalons. I think 
that was A. D. 451 when Attila the Hun was defeated by a similar 
group of people ethnologically banded together again today to fight 
against the Slavs to the east. That is what I am trying to say, sir. 

Senator Green. Well, this was an act of aggression, and do you not 
lay great importance—— 

General Wepemeyer. I would like to say though, sir, that the cohe- 
sive element that enabled them to win at that time was Christianity, 
in my judgment, and we have got to have faith and we have got to 
have conviction in what we are doing or we are going to lose this 
struggle with communism, in my judgment. 


DEFENDING PRINCIPLES OR POLICIES 


Senator Green. Exactly, but do you not lay great importance on the 
fact that this is a war of the United Nations and not of the United 
States alone ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. The world has been shrunken so 
that any action taken by any nation is of moment, is of concern to 
other nations of the world. 

Senator Green. And you also eloquently described what would be 
the effect if we did not act unitedly. 

General Wevemeyer. Well, I think our civilization wouldn’t be 
destroyed but it would be retarded for a number of years. I couldn’t 
estimate how many. 

Senator Green. And yet I understood you to say, that if they were 
unwilling to go along with us, we should go it alone? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; I feel that we should, because I have 
the conviction that we are doing the right thing, sir. 

Senator Green. Yes; but they may have an equal conviction. 

General Wepemeyer. That is true. 

Senator Green. It is a question of policy though, not of principle, 
is it not? 

General WrepeMeEyYeER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. That you are defending? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And would you justify sacrificing the future peace 
of the world and this last hope of uniting nations in order to carry out 
a principle which we believe perhaps to be right but they believe to be 
inexpedient ? 

General Wrpemeyer. Well, sir, I don’t know to whom you refer 
when you say “they.” f 

Senator Green. The other 





General Wrepemeyer. The other members of the United Nations. 
Senator Green, Well, the 50 nations of the United Nations. 
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General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Funsrient. Sixty. 

General Wepemeyer. Of course until we get common objectives—I 
thought we had common objectiv es, namely, the stopping of the ad- 
vance of communism. 

Senator Green. No; I think the common objective which the United 
Nations seeks is the defeat of aggression. 

General Wepemeyer. All right, sir, we will call it that, sir. 

Senator Green. That is right. 

General Wepemryer. The defeat or the stopping of aggression. 
Now we have aggressions that are either under way or are fulminating 
out in the Far East, and there are certain nations that have interests 
out there, economic interests, and we must analyze their motives in 
refusing to go a" with us in stopping that aggression. 

Senator Green. Well, suppose they simply think it is inexpedient, 
that we are going too far afield? Suppose they are convinced that it 
would result in bringing about a world war? 

General WrepeMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And that is their reason. We can’t analyze what 
goes on in their minds. 

General Wepemeyer. But we are entitled to know what goes on in 
their minds if they are faithful allies. 

Senator Green. Certainly. Suppose they say naval warfare means 
we are guilty ourselves of an act of aggression against China, and if 
we attack China, Russia will come to her aid. 

Suppose they say it is a violation of the United Nations principles 
in the first place, and in the second place we will have precipitated a 
war with China and Russia and that will mean a world war? Sup- 
pose that is the way they argue ? 

General Wepemeyrer. Well, Senator, I don’t see the basis for such 
an argument though, sir. I don’t mean ‘a be discourteous but I don’t 
see how anyone could say that the employment of our Navy against 
the Chinese coast could be an act of aggression, when they precipitated 
this aggression, and 

Senator Green. China has not 

Chairman Russetn. Just a moment. Let the witness finish. 

General Wepemeyer. They came into this war, Senator, of their own 
volition. At first, they stated it was just merely as volunteers, but 
you and I know they have formed integrated units now, military 
units, armies and corps, and so forth; and they did that of their own 
volition. They are killing our boys, and I say to you, sir, that if we 
take steps to blockade their coast, and take naval steps against their 
coast, we are just taking steps that they invited, that they caused; but 
we are not guilty of aggression at all. 

I don’t agree with that, Senator; I am sorry, but I don’t go along 
with that. 


NAVAL BLOCKADE AND BOMBING AS CALCULATED RISKS 


Senator Green. The military witnesses—all those who testified on 
this subject—have said that a naval blockade and the bombarding 
of the coastal cities is an act of war. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And if so, Russia was obliged under her treaty, to 
come to the aid of China. 
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General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And it is hard to imagine our fighting Asia—I 
mean China and Russia alone, and it would probably lead to a third 
world war, would it not ? 

General Wepemeyer. It might, sir; that is a calculated risk. 

Senator Green. If so, suppose that is their reason for not coming 
in. If we go it alone, not only do we precipitate these difficulties, but 
we also break up the United Nations, do we not? 

General Wrpemeyer. Well, we might. 

Senator Green. And do you think 

General Wrepemeyer. I don't want to do that. 

Senator Green. Do you think as a matter of policy that is worth 
while? 

General Wepremeyer. No, sir; I am not following you at all. In 
the first instance, I don’t think we can be accused of an act of aggres- 
sion if we took steps to blockade the coast of China, and if we utilized 
our naval forces against the coast of China, I don’t feel that the 
Americans can be accused of aggression, because the aggression has 
already occurred. 

We did not precipitate this war, sir, and these Chinese’ Reds are 
killing our men, and they have created a situation in Korea about the 
time that we had it liquidated as I understand General MacArthur 
testified. We were just about to accomplish our purposes there. 

Now, I don’t know how long this war in Korea might last; it is a 
very touch-and-go situation today, sir; we have not won it militarily, 
and there has been some talk about a truce. Assuming that we have 
a truce on the thirty-eighth parallel, would that be a vistory for our 
forces? Do you think it would, sir? 

I would like to emphasize, too—I wish I could talk to you at great. 
length—I do not believe that war ever settled an international 





problem. 
Senator Green. No. 
General Wepemeryer. Permanently. I do not believe in war as 


the instrument—as the principal instrument of international policy. 
It is the policy that we have to resort to when all other means fail, 
political, economic, and psychosocial; apparently, they have failed, 
sir, in our negotiations or in our attempt to negotiate with the Com- 
munists, Chinese Communists. 

Senator Green. Well, it is a matter of judgment, and I do want 
to find out in your judgment whether it is worth while taking those 
risks. 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir: Senator, I would state ‘ategorically 
I would accept those calculated risks; yes, sir. 


WEDEMEYER'S VIEWS ON MARSHALL'S DIRECTIVE 


Senator Green. I now refer to your meeting with General Marshall 
when he came over and you saw his directive and you advised him 
that it was impossible of accomplishment. Was that because the 
directive advised his trying to bring about a united China and you 
thought that was impossible? 

General Wreprmeyer. No, sir: I may not have made that clear. I 
sensed that the Communists—they had a limited amount of power 
but they were determined, Senator, to get all the power. That was 
their objective. 
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After t talking some hours with Chou En-lai and Mao Tse-tung, 
the two Chinese leaders—the Nationalists had most of the power at 
that time, sir, et they were not going to relinquish any of it. I was 
trying to give my Chief the benefit of my experience out there and 
my limited know ledge, and I wanted to help him. 

I didn’t believe he could bring together two such divergent forces. 
Their objectives were entirely diver gent. 

Senator Green. Did you believe his mission to bring about a united 
China was an impossible one ? 

General Wepemryer. I believe it was, sir; ves, sir; as long as you 
had a political party that had its private army. If it didn’t have 
its military force, you would have something like the Republicans 
and the Democrats compared to the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munists: but the Communists had a private army. 

Senator Green. How about bringing about a democratic China? 
Do ‘you think that is possible ¢ 

General Wepemryer. In many years to come, sir. Democracy, as I 
understand it, is based upon an informed electorate. You have 80 
percent of the people who are illiterate, and the best thing that could 
happen today would be a strong man who was benevolent and sincere 
to lead his people out of this morass and chaos. 

Senator Green. Then you didn’t believe it possible for General 
Marshall to accomplish that either ¢ 

General Wrepemeyrr. Yes, sir: I did, sir; and I tried to help him 
all I could. 

Senator Green. But you didn’t believe it was possible for him to 
accomplish a democratic China. 

General Wrepemeyer. I never made a statement like that, Senator. 

Senator Green. You think he could have done that part of it? 

General Wepemryer. You could start it and get it under way. It 
is going to take a number of years to educate these people and inform 
them of the political and economic democratic structure. 

Senator Green. Then why, if you think it was impossible, when 
General Marshall came over to c reate or bring about a united demo- 
cratic China, why did you join in the telegram urging the Govern- 
ment to send him over ne that purpose ? 

General Wepemeyer. I didn’t do such a thing, sir. 

Senator Green. I thought you read it at the very beginning of 
your testimony. 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir. 

Senator Green. The telegram of December 5. 

General Wepemeryer. No, sir. In November of 1945 I received a 
telegram from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, under whom I was operating 
asa theater commander. Are vou following me, sir? 

Senator Green. Yes; I am following you. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. That was in November. T answered 
that telegram and asked numerous questions concerning continued 
United States policy in China. 

I received no reply to my questions, but in the meantime IT went to 
Tokyo to talk with General MacArthur. TI had a conference with him. 

The major purpose, the primary purpose, of going to Tokyo was to 
determine how we could repatriate these 3 million Japanese and 
how we could move the Chinese Nationalist troops, Senator, from 
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areas where they had been fighting in southeast China up, away up 
in the north. 

Now, the Chinese had no transportation, so we Americans had to 
provide the transportation to get these Japanese to ports and then 
over to Japan, ‘you see, 3,000,000 of them. And then I had to trans- 
port several Chinese Nationalist armies—armies of the government 
whose sovereignty we recognized at that time—armies to put into 
Manchuria and up into northeast China Provinces. 


PROMOTING A DEMOCRATIC CHINA 


And that was the purpose of that meeting, and now, at the end of 
that meeting—at the end of that message there was one paragraph 
put in there, and the connotation of that would indicate—and that is 
what Secretary Acheson testified here the other day—that I approved, 
in fact, recommended a coalition government. 

As a matter of fact, sir, I was recommending the effort to bring 
about a democratic government about which you are talking—but a 
coalition with Communists—well, with my limited experience at that 
time with them, sir, it was not possible and I have the conviction 
now, after the events that have transpired, that coalition with a 
Communist government anywhere in the world is impossible—a suc- 
cessful coalition. 

Chairman Russeti. Your time has expired, Senator Green. 

Senator Green. May I read just one line from this telegram? 

Chairman Russe.u. Is there objection? I hear none, so—— 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, no objection, but with the provision 
that the witness be given ample opportunity to answer or explain 

Chairman Russeiu. Well, of course, Senator, he will have all the 
opportunity he desires. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Senator Green. May I proceed, then ? 

Chairman Russetu. Yes; with that understanding. 

Senator Green. I thank you, sir. General Wedemeyer, I am trying 
to clarify 

General Wepemeyer. I know that, sir, and I am trying to help you. 

Senator Green. I want to read so that we can clarify the last words 
in this telegram: 

* * * to bring together and to effect a compromise between the major oppos- 
ing groups in order to promote a unified——— 








General Wepemeyer. That is right. 

Senator Green. (continuing) : 
democratic China. 

General Wepemeyrer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Green. And I understood you to say that in your opinion 
it was impossible for General Marshall to accomplish that. 

General Wepemeyer. Senator, if he could have gotten the Com- 
munist Party to give up their army and just divest them of all mili- 
tary strength, in my judgment then a government could have been 
established where you would have a beginning of democracy. 

But, those people are not ready for democracy as you visualize it— 
none of them. 

Senator Green. So by 
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Chairan Russetx. I am sorry, Senator, but we have to have regular 
order. 

Senator Green. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Johnson. 


WEDEMEYER’S DIRECTIVE FOR KOREAN MISSION 


Senator Jounson. General Wedemeyer, first I want to refer to 
your prepared statement of this morning and ask you to clear me up 
on this question. The first point that you referred to is this matter 
of recollection of the directive and the reasons for the directive issued 
to you. 

As I gathered, the only difference of opinion between you and Gen- 
eral Marshall is that General Marshall recalls that you had suggested 
the directive because it would give you prestige, and so forth—and 
in your opinion that was probably expressed by Colonel Carter, 
instead, to him. 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir, and the reason I did that, 
sir, is—some of you have known me for years and some of you have 
never seen me. And I never wanted to appear before this committee 
as a strutter. I abhor any leader, whether he be military or civilian, 
who struts. And I have never asked for any position of rank or 
prestige. 

That is the reason I emphasized that point. It meant a lot to me 
personally, sir, You understand, I am not a man that goes about 
look for rank or prestige. 

Senator Jounson. 1 am sure no member of this committee enter- 
tains that thought. But let me ask you this question. Do you think 
a directive was necessary ¢ 

General WrepemeyeEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Did you indicate at the time to Colonel Carter 
or General Marshall or anyone else that you would like to have a 
written directive or something equivalent to a directive? 

General Wepemeyrer. I did not indicate anything to Colonel Carter, 
sir. I indicated to General Marshall that I would like written instruc- 
tions; yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. So, where you think his memory is faulty is 
merely 

General Wepemernr. It is just a small point.and I just mentioned 
to you why I wanted to bring it up. 


TIME WEDEMEYER SPENT IN KOREA 


Senator Jounson. In that directive, as I read it, you were instructed 
when your mission in China was completed to go to Korea. How 
much time did you spend in Korea? 

General WepeMeYER. Just about 10 days, sir. 

Senator Jounson. When was that? 

General Wepemeyer. That was not the only visit—— 

Senator Jounson. I am getting to that. When was that? 

General Wepemryer. That was immediately after my survey in 
China; and from Korea, you will note, sir, that 1 was instructed to 
consult with representatives of the Government including General 
MacArthur, so I want to Tokyo first in August and had a conference 
with General MacArthur concerning his views about Korea. 
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Senator Jonwson. That was in line with the language in the di- 
rective ? 

General Wepemeyer. That is right; and then I went over to Korea, 
and I spent about a week, I think it was, there, contacting 

Senator Jounson. Could you give us the approximate month? 

General Wepemeyer. Oh, it was August, the first week in August, or 
the second week in August. 

Senator JOHNSON. W hen were you last in Korea? 

General Wepemeyer. The spring of 1949 I went out there with the 
Secretary of the Army, just as a member of his group, Secretary 
Royall. 

Senator Jounson. How long were you there, then ? 

General Wepemeyer. About 3 d: ays, sir; and, I was in Korea twice 
before this mission, Senator. 

Senator Jounson. And when was that ? 

General Wrepemryer. Immediately after the war I flew over there 
to talk to General Hodge concerning the repatriation of some Koreans 
who were in my theater. 

Senator Jounson. How long were you there then? 

General WrEDEMEYER. About a week, sir; and I again was there in 
1946, the spring of 1946, for about a week. 

Senator JouHnson. So you made four visits to Korea ¢ 

General Wepemeryer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The first, immediately following the war, Gen- 
eral Hodge, again in the spring of 1946, upon the completion of your 
mission in C hina: and one time when you were on duty here? 

General Wepemeyer. That is right, sir. 





WEDEMEYER VIEWS ON MARSHALL MISSION 


Senator Jonnson. When General Marshall talked to you, when he 
first went out on his mission and showed you his directive and you 
read it, you told the committee your impressions of the impossibility 
of accomplishing what he was directed to do, did you make your views 
known to General Marshall, and tell him, at that conference, what you 
thought was impossible ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. We were alone, sir. He called me at my office, 
and asked me to come home, he wanted to talk to me; and he showed 
me his directive in his suite in the Cathay Hotel, the day of his arrival, 
and I read the directive over very carefully and told him, in my 
judgment, it would be impossible to bring those two divergent groups 
together, and I indicated why, as I stated here—I have “repeated it 
twice, and I will be glad to repeat once more, if you would like me to. 

Senator JOHNSON. I don’t want—— 

General Wepemeyer. That is the recollection—— 

Senator Jounson. I didn’t hear you say that you informed Gener- 
al Marshall. 

General Wepemeyer. There was no one else present. We were—— 

Senator Jonnson. I am not asking who was present. I am asking 
if you made it abundantly clear to him, at that first meeting, when 
you read that directive, that in your judgment it would be impossible 
for him to ace omplish his directive? 

General WepeMryer. The answer is: I did, sir. 
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INTERPRETING RADIOGRAM OF DECEMBER 1945 


Senator Jounson. And at that time you felt that that directive was 
inconsistent with the recommendations that you and General Mac- 
Arthur and Admiral Spruance had made-in your radiogram of 
December 1945? 

In other words, at no time did you feel as the Secretary of State did 
when he testified here, that the Marshall directive was substantially 
what you men had recommended so far as the course in China was 
concerned ? 

General WepemeyYeER. That is correct, sir. Senator, I would like to 
make it clear I never felt that we could coalesce the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Nationalist government out there. I never felt in 
my heart and mind that that was possible of accomplishment. 

Senator Jounson. And you think the interpretation placed on this 
message signed by you three eminent gentlemen and by the Secretary 
of State—and I want to read very br iefly part of that testimony : 


Senator Keravver. Then that policy— 
referring to the last paragraph of the message— 


was the policy which General Marshall was sent to try to effectuate—to try to 
effectuate such policy, with such other recommendations as were written in his 
orders ; is that correct? 

Secretary ACHESON. Yes, sir. 

Now would you express yourself in a little more detail on that? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, I definitely did not intend in that last 
paragraph of that communic: ition, if it is possible of interpreting that 
statement to mean that I was approving a coalition government, I 
state here and now that it did not faithfully convey what was in my 
mind or in my heart. 

I am confident that all through my service out there, Senator, as a 

result of my experience—and I tried awfully hard to be objective and 
unemotional about my problems in China insofar as the Communists 
and the Nationalists were concerned. I don’t believe you were in here 
earlier when I stated that I felt my primary job was to kill Japanese. 

Senator Jounson. Yes; I was here. 

General WrepeMeryerr. So I came to that conclusion though afte: 
talking to these Communists and watching them operate or watching 
them fail to operate at times when I would ask them to conduct certain 
types of military operations that might contain Japanese in the north, 
Senator, and therefore give me greater impetus to the south. 


WITHDRAWING UNITED STATES TROOPS FROM KOREA 


Senator Jounson. General, did you agree with our decision to with- 
draw our troops from Korea? 

General Wepvemeyer. I did, sir. Can I qualify that a little bit, sir? 

Chairman Russeiz. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer. It was done for economic reasons, Senator. 
At that time economy was paramount in the Army and we were re- 
duced as I recall it to 630,000 in the Army and it was just a question of 
not having the bodies to go around. 

We left four divisions, four greatly decreased in strength divisions 
in Japan, and we had one plus in Europe. and we had five ver y small 
divisions in this country. 
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Senator McManon. Will you fix the date? 

General Wrpemeryer. 1948, sir. I believe it was 1948, Senator 
McMahon; 1949 we actually came out, but I think the recommendation 
and the study—the study was in 1948. 


LACK OF SPIRIT IN CHINESE ARMY 


Senator Jo:tnson. General Wedemeyer, do you agree with Genera! 
Barr that the Chinese Nationalists’ defeat was not caused by any short- 
age of military equipment or supplies? 

General Wrepremeyer. Sir, I read that statement that Barr made. 
Tn fact I think he sent it to me or sent it to one of my subordinates in 
the War Department. 

I am not sure—the thing I should like to emphasize to you, though, 
that the Chinese boys were lacking in spirit. There is no doubt about 
it in my mind, because look at the way they are fighting now in North 
Korea. They seem to know what they are fighting for. 

Somebody has indoctrinated them and they are fighting very well. 
They were beginning to fight fairly well toward the end of the war. 
We had some fairly successful actions in southeast China against the 
Japanese. 

And subsequent to war’s end, I talked to my Japanese opposite, and 
he told me he was surprised at the spirit and élan these Chinese troops 
had; we killed thousands down around Nanking and Lingling. e 
killed thousands. I went down and saw it after this action. They 
were beginning to fight better. 


MORAL OR MATERIAL SUPPORT 


But after the war—in my judgment moral support is more impor- 
tant than material support—and I don’t think we gave moral support 
to the Chinese National Government after the war. I think there was 
a question of doubt in the mind of the people there if we were con- 
tinuing to support Chiang Kai-shek and their leaders. 

Their corruption, their maladministration, and these other things 
were all emphasized by so many people. And, Senator, you are look- 
ing at a man who also emphasized those things, and maybe I did it 
disproportionately. 

In my report I stated that we should look at these matters in the 
background of the things they did do on the affirmative side; namely, 
they stuck by us when they had many opportunities to make favorable 
peace terms with the Japanese and thus release about 1,200,000 Japa- 
nese for possible employment against us in the Ryukyus and Philip- 
pines. So I felt we owed them a deep debt of gratitude there. 

And, also, consistently Chiang Kai-shek had epitomized opposition 
to communism, which, in my judgment, is our primary enemy. 


CHINESE IGNORANCE OF LOGISTICS AND SUPPLIES 


Senator Jounson. General, the Secretary of State, on page 4963, 
testified that you had pointed out several times that one of the great 


weaknesses of the Chinese Nationalists was their complete ignorance 
of the question of logistics and supplies. Was his testimony accurate 
on that point, and would you care to give the committee directly your 
viewpoint ? 
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General Wepemeyrr. Yes, sir. Unless a person has had a consid- 
erable amount of military training, particularly in the Orient, the 
supply problem is not appreciated by leaders, by the people involved 
at all. 

I had difficulty in indoctrinating my Chinese generals and other 
hagas with the idea that they had to stockpile munitions and 
food behind a projected advance. Frequently they would make an 
attack, and it would peter out because they didn’t have, they couldn’t 
give, the succeeding impulse to their attack. They just didn’t have 
the logistical support behind it. I had great difficulty with that when 
I was there. 

L.think after I left that was confounded and compounded; because 
I don’t believe our advisers over there were permitted to go into the 
operational areas and to continue that type of instruction or advice. 

Senator Jounson. General, would you give the committee a brief 
statement on what, in your opinion, caused the military defeat of 
the Chinese Nationalists by the Communists ? 

General WrepeMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Briefly. 

General WreDEMEYER. My military opinion on that, sir, is lack of 
spirit, primarily lack of spirit; it was not lack of equipment. In my 
judgment they could have defended the Yangtze River with broom- 
sticks if they had the will to do it. 

Senator Jounson. What recommendations with respect to aiding 
the Chinese Nationalists did you make that were not impladaented 
by the United States ¢ 

I may add a little further, tying into that last question, do you think 
that contributed to that lack of spirit ¢ ¢ 

General Wepemeryer. Well, I don’t know exactly what date now, 
Senator, you are referring to, but in 1947, after this mission, I rec- 
ommended moral and material aid in my report immediately—imme- 
diately; and any aid that I recommended for China, I recommended 
American supervision. 

If you have read the report, you will notice that I emphasize that, 
sir, so that American taxpayers will be assured that the dollars, the 
efforts spent in China were spent in the manner or utilized as they 
desired it; and after so many years of war and terrific dislocations, in 
my judgment, China was not able to assimilate this aid without this 
American advisory assistance, too, sir, so I wanted advice in the eco- 
nomic and in the military fields. 

In fact, the Generalissimo often asked me to come over there and 
be a principal adviser—get out of the American Army and come 
over there and do that; and I think he asked General Marshall to. 
do likewise, to head up—and he would support either one of us com- 
pletely, and I think he would have. 

He wanted our assistance very much. Now, we didn’t give them 
this moral or material aid, in my judgment. The material aid was 
given, in my judgment, begrudgingly. 


EFFECT OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


I recall just when I was on duty in the Department—I am covering 
matters that I could get for you explicitly, the records are clear on it— 
but I remember the Congress appropriated some funds in April, I 
believe it was, in 1948, and it was August, ‘Senator, before we, in the 
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Pentagon, got a directive or the green light, sir, to implement that 
action so that the Chinese representatives could buy the material that 
was visualized by the Congress to help China; and at that time the 
situation was as grave as the dickens. 

But I go back to the moral aid. Of course, General Marshall said 
“a plague on both your houses,” when he came out, and that would 
reaflirm in the minds of these people that the Americans were their 
traditional friends, they loved the Americans at the close of the war; 
I think our relations were wonderful, and some of you Senators came 
out to see them; some Members of Congress came out, and they were 
impressed with the fine spirit prevailing, but that was torn assunder 
by this sinister and continued hammering away by—and efficient 
propaganda that had its genesis in Moscow, I am convineed—in 
Yenan, where they hammered away and called us imperialists and 
repudiated our motives and our designs and objectives in that area. 

We were trying, according to the Soviet course of action, to exploit 
these people ‘and to subjugate them, and subordinate them to our 
desires and designs. Now, I watched that develop. I left in May 
of 1946, but I could sense the difference, and we even had American 
boys stoned on the street and spat at; the change was quite noticeable 
already; and you had a fertile field for the Communist propaganda, 
very fertile. 


MORAL BREAKDOWN IN CHINESE ARMY 


These people had been fighting, as I say, for years and were fed 
up with war, but on the moral side, they were not sure of our tradi- 
tional American assistance and friendship. 

First, Marshall, and then, I think, later, the President made a 
statement to the effect that they would have to prove themselves, and 
it was more or less in consonance with what I recommended, Senator. 
I say, I joined in that symphony or chorus; we just played down their 

capabilities, and our interest in them, and so forth, and it hurt; and 
it hurt deeply. 

You know as well as I do, I am sure you have had some military 
experience, that the spirit “ your man is about three-fourths of 
your problem; the equipment and his training the other fourth; and 
if he has good spirit, determination, and confidence in his leaders, 
he will do ‘things. 

If he does not have these things, he will not accomplish his ob- 
jectives; he will not make sacrifices, and he will not die, and that is, 
in my judgment, that is why I say, when wou said what in my opin- 
ion caused this, I think it was the moral breakdown rather than a 
material breakdown, although they were lacking in matériel, and I 
indicated to you some of the difficulties we had in moving equipment 
out there. 

There has been a great deal of emphasis placed upon the quantity 
of material, the amount of material aid that we have given China. 

At lot of the equipment, Senator, that they got from us in pro- 
curement value amounted to many millions—I guess it ran over to 
more than a billion, a billion and a half: but if ° you take the actual 

value to the Chinese when they got it, there was nothing more or less 
than serap iron, a lot of it. I saw it myself, and a lot of it was equip- 
ment that they were not capable of using: a lot of road graders that 
I saw, quantities, tons of that stuff over there. 
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Now, of course, by the lapse of time they could get the iron and 
forge it and make cannon of it, but I am just telling you how dis- 
torted the picture was; I don’t say it was done maliciously, but it 
was, to my personal knowledge, done. I am not suggesting that it 
was done maliciously at all. 

Chairman Russeii. Your time has expired, Senator Johnson. 

Senator Hickenlooper ? 


COMPARATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS OF UN MEMBERS 


Senator HickEn Looper. General Wedemeyer, getting back to this 
question of the unity under the United Nations 

General Wrepremeyer. Senator Hickenlooper, I am sorry I did not 
hear the first part of your question. 

Senator Hickenwoorrr. I say, I wish to refer back to the unity that 
was discussed a while ago under the United Nations, and the desire 
for a common purpose in carrying out our objectives. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Do you believe that not only unity in 
Europe but equitable contribution of material help is essential if this 
over-all unity is to be accomplished in the United Nations? 

In other words, don’t all nations have to make a fair and material 
contribution ? 

General Wepremeryer. All of us, Senator Hickenlooper, have to 
make sacrifices, and I like very much what Senator Green said. I 
think the primary purpose of people in the world has got to be we are 
willing to sacrifice. It must be done proportionately. 

We are willing to sacrifice our lives, our materials, for this fight 
for decency in human relationships. There are different concepts of 
decency, of course, and there are different ideas about the sacrifices 
people are willing to make; but this great country has got to make 
sacrifices. 

We enjoy a standard of living that is incomparable to any other. 
Our economic horizons are far beyond anything we ever visualized, 
and other peoples of the world know it, and it has caused unrest, it 
has caused envy, and I personally think this United Nations Organi- 
zation, or a similar organization, must be supported. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. General, in World War II, in Europe in 
the big push after the Normandy landings, we had finally brought the 
war to a close. In that operation, we had over 60 divisions of troops 
out of the total of about 90 that were operating there; did we not? 
That is, the United States had them there. 

General Wrepremryer. Yes, sir; we had a little over 60 divisions, 
sir, and we had the bulk of the air. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. My point is we had approximately two- 
thirds of the ground ee operating: 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. On the continent of Europe. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. That is, outside of the Russians who were 
fighting on the Allied side, and we had the bulk of the air in Europe. 

General WrepeMeyer. Yes, sir; and the same could be said of the 
far-eastern theater, Senator Hickenlooper. 
83797—51—pt. 3-43 
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Senator Hickentoorer. We had almost the entire manpower on 
land and practically all the navy in the South Pacific. 

Gusacal Webinator: That is right; the preponderance was Amer- 
ican. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. So that, as far as bulk was concerned, of 
contribution in World War II, that contribution was an overwhelm- 
ingly American contribution. 

General WepreMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorer. And now in Korea, of the United Nations 
forces on the ground today, 95 percent of them, or roughly in that 
range, are American forces, are they not, sir, on the ground ? 

General Wepemryer. Senator, I couldn’t say explicitly, but ap- 
proximately, I would say. , 

Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Well, there are over 200,000 American 
ground troops and maybe twenty thousand or twenty-two thousand 
others, I think, including the Turks. Well they are members of the 
United Nations, but they are not in the North Atlantic Pact. 

We are furnishing practically all of the navy now in the Korean 
activities, as 1 understand it. There are a few ships of perhaps Brit- 
ain and France. 

General Wepemeyer. That is right. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. But the bulk is ours. 

General Wrepemeryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Incidentally, we are paying approximately 
50 percent of the total operating costs of the United Nations organiza- 
tion as the operating agency. 


SUSTAINING THE UN 


Now, General, how long do you think we can maintain the idea 
and the vigor of desired unity in the United Nations so long as we 
are called upon to do the bulk of all this, either militarily or in a 
civil and economic way? How long do you think the United Nations 
can sustain itself on that kind of a basis! 

I wouldn’t hold you to months or years. My question is: Do you 
think that it can sustain itself eventually unless there is more substan- 
tial contribution by other nations to this common purpose? 

General Wrpemeyer. Well, Senator, that is a very fine question, 
and I think it would be a very wise man who could answer it. 

I can’t answer it, but I am going to say this, sir, about the future of 
the world. If we don’t unite in common purpose, we are going to 
destroy ourselves, because science is making so efficient, so effective, 
and you know it very well, these new weapons that we are going to 
have capabilities of destruction that are going to destroy or retard 
civilization maybe thousands of years. 

I believe in concerted action, but in the field of information we have 
failed to convince them possibly of our sincerity of purpose and of 
= lack of aggression, aggressive tendency, particularly in Soviet 

ussia. 

Those people don’t know that we have no intention of attacking 
them and aggressing, and so forth. So I think that it is up to us 
not to be pessimistic or defeatist in our attitude about the United 
Nations. I would still continue to support some form of organiza- 
tion like that, but, in answer to Senator Green’s question, sir, I said 
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I would go it alone if I had to in order to protect our interests, because 
I do think American leadership is on the right track. 

We are still espousing Christian faith, and still espousing ideals to 
protect freedom. 

Senator Hickentoorer. General Wedemeyer, this is the first great 
test of the ability of the United Nations to meet problems raised by its 
high-sounding principles. I supported the United Nations, and still 
do; and I hope it does not fail. 

But it occurs to me that in this first test, where aggression has been 
so open and so violent, that outside of the United States and perhaps 
one or two other countries in some minor degree, the United Nations 
is not meeting the challenger, which is the very purpose for which it 
was set up—namely, in order to vigorously preserve the peace; they 
are letting us go it alone, practically, and pay the bills and furnish 
the manpower and the equipment and all those things; and, at the 
same time, they are standing in the way of this country, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, to do what we ought to do: First, punish aggression, 
and, secondly, destroy—within reasonable limits—the ability of the 
aggressor to renew the aggression. 

In other words, they are limiting us in the activities over there in 
this very first test of the United Nations’ action against aggresion. 

Do you feel that there is any basis for support in that kind of an 
argument ? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, Senator, I think having the power that 
we do—there are only two great powers in the world today, the 
U.S. S. R. with her satellites, and the United States with her adher- 
ents, and I use that word advisedly because we don’t compel people 
to join with us, we hope that they will—our objectives are different, 
are divergent, and there have been indications that we cannot live in 
the same world with them, and those objectives have been expressed, 
not by ourselves, but by the U. S. S. R. leaders. 

In my judgment, all of the contacts we have with foreign peoples 
must be shrowded in candor and integrity. They must characterize our 
contacts with them with sincerity and enlightened firmness, and I 
don’t believe the last-named characteristic has been implemented in 
our contact with foreign nations. 

I believe in the quid pro quo or a reciprocal approach to these in- 
ternational problems. Other peoples must be willing to make sacrifices 
too and there must not be unilateral action on the part of the nations 
in dealing with these potential enemies. Does that answer you? 


ALLIED CONTRIBUTIONS IN KOREA AND MUTUAL TRUST 


Senator Hicken toorer. What I am trying to get at, I am trying to 
emphasize the fact that in my judgment we are making all the con- 
tributions now, that is the overwhelming bulk of the contributions, 
toward the sustaining of the purpose for which the United Nations 
was set up. 

General Wepemerrer. Yes. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. The bulk of the manpower and the navy. 
We are paying the bills; we are operating the show. 

General WepeMryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator HtckenLooprr. I am thoroughly aware that Britain has a 
substantial number of troops down in perhaps Burma and some of 
those places down there. 
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General Wrepemeyer. They have in Malaya, sir, and the French 
have in Indochina, and the British have through the Middle East to 
protect what I might call international interests of the Allies. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well I think in my view they are protect- 
ing their own Colonial Empire. They are protecting their own inter- 
ests and their own territories. 

General Wepemryer. Well, then, you see, sir, there is the motive 
for the atmosphere of suspicion, and we have got to eliminate that, 
Senator, if you will pardon me. We have really got to begin to trust 
each other in this business. 

Now you are a factual person and you want evidence. You want 
the British to prove their worthiness of that trust. I think they are 
the finest ally we have, sir. 

May I say this? If we try to criticize continuously these other peo- 
ples, if we don’t approach this in an affirmative way but if we con- 
tinue to approach it in a negative way—I am talking about the inter- 
national developments—in my judgment we are never going to get 
collective security in the eal for free peoples. 

We are never going to get it, sir, and we have got to be realistic, as 
I stated, and integrity has to permeate everything we do, and we must 
make no commitments that we can’t fill, but we must require these 
people to make a proportionate contribution to collective security, 
and we're not doing that in my judgment. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Well, I am not suspicious particularly of 
anyone. I am only looking at the results. 

Jeneral Wepemeyer. That is what I say. You are factual. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. And the results have been that there has 
been a failure. Whether it is ours or somebody else’s, there has been 
a failure to produce the unity and the proportion of contribution to 
the first test of the United bea activities for the main purposes 
for which it was set up, in my judgment. 

General Wepemeyrer. I think you are right, sir, but I think you 
could go back to the study of history and you will find that in our 
early days in this country that there were the same problems and the 
same concerns expressed by various States in the common defense 
of our early colonial country here right after independence. 

I have read considerable about the history in that time and, my 
goodness, there were very violent differences of opinion about the con- 
tribution made by various States, North and South, New England 
States, and so forth, sir, and motives were questioned and there were 
suspicions; and this United Nations organization is new. Maybe the 
United Nations as it now exists will not maintain, but I believe 
in some world organization if we are going to have peace. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Were you in China, General Wedemeyer, in 
October of 1944? 


CHINA REPORTS OF JOHN SERVICE 


General Wepemerer. Yes, sir, Senator, I was ordered home in 
September by the President. I was home about a week and then I 
flew right back and I think I got back there before—— 

Senator Hickentoorer. Well, the reason I asked that is are you—— 

General WepeMeyer. Oh, in October of °44. Definitely I was. 
Yes, sir; I assumed command of the theater ; yes, sir. 
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Senator Hicxen.oorer. Well, in October of °44 were you familiar 
with report No. 40 from John Service which is entitled, “The Need 
for Greater Realism in Our Relations with Chiang Kai-shek,” and 
sent to General Stilwell, Commanding General, USAF, CBI? 

General Wepemeyer. I read over, Senator Hickenlooper, all of the 
material trying to read into my job when I took over command of the 
theater. 

General Stilwell left the theater before I arrived, so I had no 
advantage or no opportunity to talk to him about the problems there. 
I read over all these reports and—John Davies, was it ! 

Senator Hickenwoorrer. John Service. 

General WrepemMeyer. Oh, Service. John Service was one of four 
political advisers that I had inherited when I became theater com- 
mander, sir, and I did read all of these reports, I am confident, but 
I don’t identify that particular one, sir; but I can tell you the 
philosophy behind all of the reports that I received from those four 
individuals, which was more or less uniform. 

Senator Hickenwoorerr. I will take that up at my next opportunity. 

Chairman Russet. Your time has expired. 


RECESS 


Gentlemen, what is the pleasure of the committee with respect to 
meeting this afternoon’? The best advice that I have been able to get 
from the floor is to the effect that we will probably not have a vote 
until late in the afternoon. 

The conference report on the aid to India bill is being brought up, 
and they think it will be some time before there will be a record vote. 
I should like to have an afternoon session if we can. 

Senator Brivcrs. We have on this appropriations bill 2 hours of 
debate, an hour divided on each side. 

Chairman Russeiu. Yes, but if they yield and permit the grain to 
India bill to come in, that would throw it into late in the afternoon 
before there would be a vote. 

ee Brivees. You would have to get unanimous consent on it, 
though. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Is that unanimous consent agreement en- 
tered into? 

Chairman Russeuz. I do not think we got to it. No, there is no 
unanimous consent. 

Senator Grorcr. I do not believe they reached one, Mr. Chairman, 
and the conference report would ceubabhe be taken up as a privilege 
matter, although the appropriations bill also has—— 

Chairman Russetx. The conference report has priority. 

Senator Grorcr. Priority over it; yes. 

Chairman Rvusseti. Well, suppose then before we start to take 
u 

Senator Groror. I think I will have to be on the floor quite a bit 
= afternoon because one or two little items in the appropriations 

i 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest if we are ever going 
to conclude these hearings, we are going to have to continue our meet- 
ings, and I move that we continue this afternoon subject to the under- 
standing that when a roll call vote is called, then we will recess. 
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Chairman Russett. Well, you heard the motion, gentlemen. Those 
in favor of that motion will say “aye.” 

(Chorus of “ayes.”) 

Chairman Russety. Opposed “no.” 

(No response.) . 

Chairman Russevi. The “ayes” have it. 

General, we will now discuss some procedural matters. Unless you 
care to hear the discussion of the committee on those, we will now 
excuse you until 2: 30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, General Wedemeyer and Colonel Gilchrist left the 
room. ) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Chairman, as I served notice on Saturday, I 
now offer a motion to complete these hearings not later than June 30. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a very brief discussion of why I make this 
motion. 

MOTION TO ADJOURN HEARINGS JUNE 30 


We have been in session now in this particular hearing since May 3. 
That isa month and 8 days. To the 30th seems perhaps a point where 
we would be breaking for, I hope, a week at least over the Fourth of 
July. 

Now, some have commented to me that date is too long in the future. 
Others have said to me that they thought the date really was not far 
enough in the future. 

Out of the remaining 18 days we have there will be two Sundays, 
there are three Saturdays. Of course, we may work on the Saturdays. 
That cuts it down an appreciable number of days. 

Then, as we all know, with the appropriation bills in the offing the 
majority leader has said he was going to object to us having after- 
noon meetings. So I realize by setting the date of June 30 we are 
possibly establishing a date not sufficiently in the future. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have seen, and recently, almost the impossi- 
bility of terminating certain hearings and investigations, and unless 
we do arrive at some date agreeable to the majority of the committee, 
there is just no telling how long we may be on this particular matter. 
T know we all realize how it is detracting from our other work, how it 
is interfering with the work of the Senate; and it does seem to me we 
cught to begin to think of closing these hearings up. We have had 
the five principal witnesses who were directly interested and connected 
with the action of General MacArthur’s removal. They should, of 
course, be the witnesses that would take the most of the time. We 
have cut the 30 minutes down again to 15 minutes, which should help 
seme, 

But I do not know, Mr. Chairman, how many witnesses you have 
lined up, and it occurs to me that there may be additional names yet 
submitted as the interrogation of future witnesses proceeds. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I offer this motion just simply for it to be discussed, and 
if it has merit, the date may be amended to an earlier date or a later 
date. But Ido think we ought to start thinking in some way of closing 
up these hearings. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russe... Senator Cain is recognized. 

Senator Carn. My view of Senator Hunt’s proposal is this: I should 
think this committee should come to terms on the selection of the wit- 
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nesses yet to be heard from. At least I would be sympathetic to such 
an attempt. I think we ought to determine the length of these hear- 
ings by the number of witnesses we want yet to hear from rather than 
to place any time limit on the hearings. 

For that reason I would strongly oppose any time limit, but would be 
agreeable to working with others in selecting the total number of 
witnesses we should like to call before us before we have concluded. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russet. Senator Brewster. 


BREAK IN CONTINUOUS TALKS 


Senator Brewster. I feel that the constant meetings have perhaps 
been wise and necessary up to this point, but I do think that with the 
situation faced on the floor and in other responsibilities of both com- 
mittees—I know the Foreign Relations and the other—that from now 
on, since, as has been pointed out, the five major witnesses were heard 
and given an opportunity to express their views, that occasional inter- 
ludes would be warranted. 

I think it isn’t as though we had some legislation before us that we 
have to pass and save the world. We have not any bill before us at all. 
I have never ben quite clear what conclusion we are going to arrive at 
anway: We all have some individual views about this situation. 

But I think the great value of giving ourselves, as well as the 
country, a somewhat comprehensive review of the whole situation is 
abundantly paying off. I think the work that has been done is 
invaluable. 

But I think that if each week now, instead of having sessions going 
on afternoon and even night, as the chairman suggested, we should 
have the afternoons when necessary for floor work, and perhaps even 
occasionally a morning session with the committees separately, or in 
our other committees, it would be much wiser and much more prudent. 
And the conclusion of these hearings is not anything that seems to 
me at this time vitally involving the national security. 

So, I should not want to see such an arbitrary limit proposed at this 
time, certainly until we see a little more clearly as to what other wit- 
nesses we are going to hear and what they may have to offer. I do not 
think the witnesses will require any such time as the previous ones, 
and the 15-minute limitation helps; so I think it may speed up now. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, along the line of Senator Brewster, 
I am thinking of the work in our own committee. Subcommittees have 
had ready reports to the full committee for quite some time now; and 
so I think that breaks would, as suggested, give an opportunity to send 
those bills out. 

Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have been 
at these hearings for a period of 3 days or so, and I am wondering 
whether in that interval any steps have been taken to cull the list of 
suggested witnesses. 


NUMBER OF WITNESSES TO BE HEARD 


It would seem to me that the suggestion Senator Cain made would 
have a great deal of merit if we could come to an agreement as to the 
number of witnesses that it would be desirable to hear; and I think 
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that the suggested estimate of a hundred could certainly be greatly 
reduced. Of course, I have not seen the list. But I cannot Ediee 
there would be that many that we would want to hear. 

Therefore, I think that after we have cut that list down to a reason- 
able number, then we would be better able to vote on the motion of 
Senator Hunt. I would be rather reluctant myself to vote on his fixed 
termination date without having some agreement on the number of 
witnesses, because once you fix a firm date and then if the majority 
leader determines he would not allow a meeting in the afternoon and 
we had other committee business, we would find actually we would not 
have time to do an intelligent and constructive job with what wit- 
nesses we had to hear. That would be my only objection now to the 
proposed fixed-date termination. 

Chairman Russexu. No action has been taken on the number of wit- 
nesses the committee will hear, Senator Knowland. I said, I think 
on Friday or Saturday of last week, that I did not think it was wise 
to do that until we had come nearer to the end of the testimony of the 
witnesses the committee has already invited. As witnesses are put 
on the list and other witnesses are eliminated, it will require a reevalu- 
ation of all those that have been listed in order to determine whether 
or not new witnesses would be called. 

I thought it was wise to have the list complete before we undertook 
to cull over them and determine who will appear. 

I want to repeat again that the “hundred witnesses” I mentioned— 
the press asked about how many witnesses had been suggested and I 
said, “Oh, from all sources, a hundred or more.” But there have not 
been that many suggested by members of the committee. I think the 
number suggested by the members of the committee is 26, as I recall it. 

Of course, we have had requests from a number of individuals that 
they be permitted to testify. Some of them you might want to hear 
and others I do not think the committee would care to hear. The “hun- 
dred witnesses or more” that I suggested was all those that had been 
suggested by word of mouth and by their own request. I am confident 
it would run that many. But the number of formal requests that have 
been submitted by members of the committee is 26. 

So, I want to make it clear that as to that “a hundred,” we would 
not seriously consider hearing that many witnesses. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, isn’t there another way in which we 
could modify the length of these proceedings, and that is instead of 
having seven rounds, as I think we did in this case hitherto, why not 
limit it to two rounds or some other smaller figure? There has been 
a great deal of repetition, and that might be avoided. 

Senator Sautronstatu. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russety. Senator Saltonstall. 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO CHOOSE FUTURE WITNESSES 


Senator Sauronstauu. If Senator Green is finished, would it be in 
order now, in view of Senator Hunt’s motion, to make a motion that 
the Chair appoint a committee of not more than five, and the chairman 
has been very fair in his conduct of the hearing, and I am sure he 
would be fair in the selection of such a committee, to consider what 
witnesses might be heard by the committee and, at the same time, after 
giving consideration to that, give consideration also to Senator Hunt’s 
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motion and suggestion, and come forward with a recommendation as 
to the number of witnesses, and, based on the number of witnesses, a 
possible closing date? 

I will make that as a motion, if the Chair would care to receive it. 

Senator Hunr. I should be glad to accept that as an amendment to 
my motion. 

Chairman Russeii. Any member has a right to make any motion he 
sees fit, and the Chair will entertain and receive any motion that is 
made by any member of the committee. I had rather thought that 
to give a little broader representation to the subcommittee that, per- 
haps, seven would be better than five. 

ee Sauronstauy. If it is in order, Mr. Chairman, I will move 
the amendment of seven. 

Chairman Russet. I do not think that the subcommittee should 
undertake to confine the full committee on the number of witnesses; 
but I will be glad to appoint a subcommittee any time the full com- 
mittee directs me to do so. 

I am just as anxious to bring these hearings to a conclusion as any 
member of the committee. I have frequently stated that we want to 
bring them to a conclusion just as speedily as possible, consistent with 
allowing every member of the committee the full right of examination 
of witnesses. 

I have undertaken to prove my faith by my work here in keepin 
the committee going. I do think that it might be wise if we deferre 
action on Senator Hunt’s motion for a few days until we see what 
progress we make. But he made his motion, and 

Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that the Sena- 
tor has indicated his willingness to modify his motion, and my idea 
would be that the committee—the subcommittee would not have the 
peeer of attorney, so to speak, of the full committee to come to a 

nal conclusion, but would merely make recommendations back to us, 
based on the number of witnesses that, in their judgment, they thought 
we should hear, and the amount of time they thought it would take 
to cover that. Then, we would have the matter before us in some 
kind of a culling process, and it would be subject then to the final 
decision of the full committee. 

Senator Sauronsratt. That was my intention. 

Chairman Russevw. It is your purpose that should be done imme- 
diately / 

Senator Sauronsrauu. It seems to me, sir, that I get called upon 
and asked all the time, outside, “Now, how long is it going to take 
and what are you going to do,” and it seems to me, to clear the air a 
good deal in the minds not only of ourselves, but also in the minds of 
the people who are reading the testimony, if the Chair would appoint 
a committee of seven, that subcommittee not to bind the full commit- 
tees, but to go over the list of possible witnesses, make its recommenda- 
tions, and make its recommendations as to methods of conducting the 
hearings in the future, with an eye to bringing them to a conclusion. 


LIMITING ROUNDS OF QUESTIONING 


Senator Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be most unwise to 
limit the number of witnesses. I do not think it would be unwise to 
limit the questioning by members of the committee. 
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I do not think you can afford to close this hearing and exclude any 
important witness who may hereafter appear. Somebody may be 
brought up that nobody has thought up that we would want to hear. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Absolutely. 

Senator Grorer. I do not think though it should be practicable now 
to limit the time that each member of the committees would have in 
cross-examination, some reasonable period, and then get through 
with it. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, as the member of the committee that 
made the first motion on limitation of examination, at least with re- 
spect to the time that would be consumed on each ‘round, I want to 
say that I agree with the Senator from Georgia as well as with Senator 
Green. 

I serve notice of a motion that starting with the next witness after 
we finish with General Wedemeyer—I agree we have somewhat the 
same situation we had when I made my motion in the first instance. 
The Senator from California, Mr. Knowland, raised the point that 
we ought to apply the limitation on the next witness rather than the 
witness we were then questioning. I think he was right then, and 
I think the same objection would be proper now as to ‘the motion I 
will make. 

I serve notice that I will move, starting with the next witness, that 
each member of the committee be confined to two rounds of 15 minutes 
each per witness. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RussELL. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewstrr. Did I understand Senator Saltonstall’s motion 
contemplated that the chairman of the committees would act as the 
chairman of this subcommittee ? 

I didn’t know whether he made that clear. 


PROPOSED SUBCOMMITTEE TO AGREE ON WITNESSES 


Senator Sauronsrau. I did not make that clear, but I think it 
would be extremely helpful, and I would be very glad 

Chairman Russkiy. The Chairman would be very glad to let some- 
one else assume that responsibility. 

Senator Morse. I move it be included in the motion. 

Senator SavronstautL. I would say, most respectfully, that we have 
all come to have a profound respect for the fairness of the chairman; 
and, therefore, I believe he should serve and I make my motion with 
that thought in mind, that the suggestions of the committee of seven 
would not be binding on the committees, but would give us a little 
planning, a little idea of planning, as to where we are going. 

If that committee did its job well, it would leave the door open 
for any emergency witness that might come up, as Senator George 
has suggested. 

Chairman Russeti. Did you put the number of the members of 
the committee in your motion ¢ 

Senator Satronstat. I followed the Chair’s suggestion of seven. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetzi. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickeNnLooprr. Do I understand the purpose of the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to be that this committee will 
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canvass the situation so far as the number of witnesses is concerned, 
and then make recommendations as to which of these witnesses pres- 
ently known about, probably should be called. Do I understand that 
the subcommittee will also make recommendations as to the possible 
mechanics of speeding this hearing along to a termination, that its 
recommendations will be unlimited and it will submit its program for 
the future conduct of the hearings, with an idea of closing them as 
reasonably soon as possible. 

Senator Morse. I didn’t understand that. 

I thought the recommendation was on the witnesses only 

Chairman Russetz. I didn’t uderstand that the subcommittee was 
to undertake to pass upon the procedure of the full committees, that 
those motions would be referred to it, but merely that they would 
suggest to the full committee the list of witnesses who should be 
summoned here, or whose attendance should be requested, with a 
recommendation, perhaps, as to the advisability of fixing a closing 
period for the testimony. 

I do not think that the subcommittee should undertake to deal 
with all the matters of procedure. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t mean that. 

The very evil of the thing, the objectionable feature is to fix a 
definite date for the closing. 

It would—— 

Chairman Rvusseti. The full committees will have to do that if 
it is done, Senator. 

Senator Hicken toorrr. I understand that, but understand the sub- 
committee is only to recommend to the full committees, what the full 
committees will have to pass on; but it seems to me until the subcom- 
mittee canvasses the situation and sees what they think we are up 
against, that we have to pass on, and even then, an exact date might 
not be feasible. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the chairman, 
or the Senator from Massachusetts, restate the motion ? 

I believe we have agreed on it largely. 

Chairman Russetz. My understanding of the motion is that the 
Senator from Massachusetts moved that a subcommittee of seven, 
including the chairman, should survey the list of witnesses suggested 
to appear before these hearings, and determine those whom they 
should recommend the full committees hear, and make a report thereon 
to the full committee; that, as a suggestion, they should consider the 
motion made by the Senator from Wyoming, Mr. Hunt, that the 
hearing be concluded not later than June 30. 

Senator Stennis. And make recommendations, as far as they see 
fit, on the time part ? 

Chairman Russeiy. That is right. 

That is my understanding of the motion. 

Is that correct ? 

Senator SatronsTaLL. That is correct, and that their recommen- 
dation be as such, to be determined by the full committees. 

Chairman Rousse.u. I said—report to the full committees. 

Now, all those in favor of the motion say “Aye.” 

(There was a chorus of ayes.) 

Chairman Russett. Opposed, say “No.” 

(No response. ) 
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Chairman Russeiu. The ayes have it unanimously, so far as the 
Chair understood. 

The Chair will undertake to appoint the members of the subcom- 
mittee this afternoon. 


MOTION TO LIMIT THE NUMBER OF ROUNDS 


Senator Morse. I make a motion that, starting with the next wit- 
ness, each member of the committees be limited to two rounds of 
questions each, of fifteen minutes of examination. 

Senator Knowrianp. Mr. Chairman, [ have no objection, of course, 
to the Senator’s motion. ; 

The only thing I would suggest is that inasmuch as it affects the 
rights of the Senators who are not present, that rather than putting 
that motion at this time, that that be taken up either at this after- 
noon’s session or tomorrow morning’s session, so that all members 
of the committee will be on notice that the procedural matter also 
included a limitation on debate because some Senators are quite 
properly sensitive on this matter of termination of questioning. 

I think that 

Senator Morsr. I accept that, Mr. Chairman, with the understand- 
ing that we take my motion up at the beginning of the session 
tomorrow. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. The Senator from Iowa. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Mr. Chairman, I am going to suggest that 
this question of the limitation, which, at the present time, I don’t 
have any objection to, but 

Chairman Russetx. Don’t leave the room yet, please, gentlemen. 

Senator Hickentoorer. It will be very properly in the hands of 
this subcommittee for recommendation, and we can pass on it, if the 
subcommittee canvasses it 

Chairman Russet. The Senator can move to submit it to the sub- 
committee, if he desires. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russerx. The Senator from Maine. 

Senator Brewster. I certainly sympathize with the restraint mani- 
fested by the Senator from Oregon, with which I am in hearty sym- 
pathy; and I am hopeful, under the inspired example, that he will find 
that all Senators will observe it. 

T think this Wedemeyer thing now will be a very good opportunity 
to test it, and I don’t believe we will require more than two rounds; 
and I would much rather see it done that way than to indicate that we 
have to impose restrictions; so I hope that he feels that he can restrain 
it until we conclude with General Wedemeyer. 

Chairman Russeti. The Senator from Oregon stated that he didn’t 
intend the motion to apply to General Wedemeyer. 

Senator Brewster. I think it would be much better if we get 
through with two rounds, with Wedemeyer, perhaps we won’t have 
to propose the motion. 

Chairman Russetx. The Senator can offer that tomorrow, but all 
Senators are on notice that the Senator from Oregon has served notice 
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that at 10 o’clock tomorrow he will bring up the motion he just made. 
Senator Cain. Mr, Chairman. 
Chairman Russe.u. The Senator from Washington. 


PROCEDURAL QUESTION ON “CHINA LOBBY” INVESTIGATION 


Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, I should like to raise what I think 
is a procedural question, and it will take me less than a minute to 
state it. 

On last Friday and Saturday, information was presented to our 
joint committee concerning the so-called Nationalist China lobby in 
the United States. 

The Secretary of State indicated that the President wished to have 
this China lobby investigated. As I understood the situation last 
week, no action was taken by our joint committee to authorize an 
investigation. Members of the committees seem to feel that any and 
all lobbies which were related to China and our other allies ought to 
be investigated. 

As I understand it, the China lobby seeks to be of assistance to our 
friend and ally, Nationalist China. If this lobby is to be investi- 
gated by some committee of the Congress, and I would naturally have 
an interest in the results of such an examination, I would take for 
granted that the same agency, at the same time, would investigate 
the counterpart or Communist China lobby which seeks to appease 
and do business with our enemy, Red China, while betraying and in- 
juring the Republic of China with whom the United States is and has 
been closely associated for years. 

It would be utter nonsense and completely without reason for out 
committees or any other committee to investigate the Nationalist China 
lobby without likewise and at the same time investigating the Com- 
munist China lobby, if the intention of the administration and of 
our joint committee and that of the Congress is to secure all of the 
facts which are involved in the Far East question. 

The purpose of my procedural question is to determine if our com- 
mittee intends to conduct an investigation, and what the scope of that. 
investigation is to be. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Cain, of course the Chair could not 
possibly answer any questions as to what these committees intend to 
do; it would rest in the minds of the 26 members of the committees. 

As an individual member of the committees I do not think that this 
committee should undertake such an investigation. I made that state- 
ment on Friday or Saturday, whenever it was we discussed it, and I 
am of the same opinion still: These committees should not undertake 
such an investigation. But, these committees, if they desire to call 
witnesses on that subject, why, I assume would have it within its 
authority to do so. 

That is my own opinion—that an investigation of this kind should 
be properly conducted by the Foreign Relations Committee, or a sub- 
committee thereof. 

That is the opinion of one member of the committees. I cannot an- 
swer as to what is the opinion of the other members. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russert. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsr. May I make a comment on personal privilege? 
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PERSONAL STATEMENTS ON CHINA LOBBY INVESTIGATION 


I want, at the outset of my comment, to completely eliminate the 
Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. Bridges, from any application of 
this comment to him, because he was very careful on Saturday to make 
very clear that his suggestion for the investigation of all lobbies, bot) 
the China lobby and others, and his comment in regard to Communist 
lobbies had no reference to any of his senatorial colleagues. 

However, there have been some left-handed comments over the radio 
and in the press to the effect that there might be some members of this 
committee that were interested in investigating the China lobby thai 
were not interested in investigating Communist lobbies or the lobbies 
of other foreign countries that are seeking to influence American pub- 
lic policy. 

The junior Senator from Oregon made very clear on the record last 
Saturday that he wanted all lobbies investigated that may be attempt- 
ing to influence American foreign policy, and he yields to no one in 
the Senate of the United States in his opposition to communism in 
every form. He said Saturday that he thought we ought to continue 
with our investigation of Communist activities, not only here but he 
said elsewhere in the world. So let’s get that one in the record so 
there can be no more of the implication on the part of some columnists 
in this country that those of us that are urging an investigation of 
China lobbies are the slightest pro-Communist in our philosophy. 

I hate communism and everything it stands for, and I want it shown 
up. I also want shown up any other lobby that may be influencing 
American foreign policy. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russet. Senator McMahon. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I as well as the 
Senator from New Hampshire suggested that it might be advanta- 
geous to our Government to examine into the operations of the so- 
called China lobby, I want to associate myself with the views which 
have just been expressed by the Senator from Oregon as not only being 
willing but anxious for an investigation of any lobby that is being 
operated in Washington or New York or anywhere else that seeks 
to improperly influence the operations of our Government. 

I have not been unaware that since this subject has been raised— 
and I of course exempt from this remark any member of this com- 
mittee, but I have been very carefully watching the press and I have 
been much impressed with the immediate springing to arms of certain 
forces which apparently view with some degree of apprehension an 
investigation of this operation, and so I just want to say that I pre- 
sume the executive department will proceed to do its duty. 

And as far as I am able to do my duty on any committee upon which 
I may serve or as a member of the Senate in passing upon the work of 
any committee which serves in this matter, 1 shall remain undeterre« 


by the kind of business that I have seen going on in the last. few days. 

T have purposely not mentioned a single individual’s name thus far 
in my discussion of this matter. I shall not adopt at any point the 
technique of talking about any particular individual until I have the 
evidence to back up what I say, because that isn’t the way that | 
operate, but I serve notice now that I shall not be deterred in pursuing 
a matter that I think needs to be pursued. 
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Senator Brees. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Bridges. 

Senator Bringrs. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut was not here on Saturday when I made my statement, and 
I think the Senator from aa on was. 

I very clearly outlined, so that there could be no possible reflection 
in any way on either of these two distinguished gentlemen. The thing, 
and the only thing that I thought out was that if we are going to 
start to investigate foreign influence, then I think that all of the in- 
fluences of these countries that have been successfully or unsuccess- 
fully operating here to bring pressure or influence through individuals 
or through legal firms or through associations on the ‘United States 
Government to secure aid in one form or another, those should be 
included in such an investigation. 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I think that the time may well 
be approaching when it would be both interesting and educational and 
important to ‘the American people to learn how foreign influence 
operates, 

As I understand it, we do have a law which requires registration 
of agents of foreign governments. I assume that if the executive de- 

artment knows of any violations of that law, they will and should 
be vigorously prosecuted. 

We may have that confidence, I trust, in the executive department, 
but I think the broader question of how these iofienesa operate 
through the medium of the press and other ways might well be very 
helpful to the American people, but I agree with the chairman that 
we have a lot of work cut out for us right here, that it had better be a 
subcommittee of one or the other appropriate committees that should 
do this job. 

Chairman Russein. If there is nothing further, gentlemen, on this 
subject we will stand in recess until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon at 1:06 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 2 >: : 30 p. m. this same day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Russell, Connally, Smith, Hickenlooper, Me- 
Mahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Brewster, Saltonstall, John- 
son, Morse, Knowland, Cain, Stennis, and Long. 

Chairman Russert. The committees will come to order. Senator 
Morse, I believe, is first. 

Senator Morse. At the outset, General, I want to say I admire 
the forthright way in which you testify, as I have admired through- 
out your professional career that has fallen within my knowledge the 
forthright way in which you have served your country. 


JUSTIFICATION AND METHOD OF MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


I think you brought out this mor ning in your testimony some dif- 
ference of opinion in regard to America’s Asiatic polic: y; and it is along 
the lines of those differences that I wish to cross-examine you. 
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I understood this morning that you testified that you have followed 
with some attention and care the transcript of the hearings up to date. 

General Wrepremeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. On the basis of your reading of the testimony in. 
the transcript to date, General, do you share the point of view of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as they have testified, that on the basis of 
the representations made to them and their knowledge of the rela- 
tionships between General MacArthur and the President of the United 
States, that they concurred in his recall¢ Do you share their con- 
currence ¢ 

General Wepremeyer. I just can’t give you a categorical “yes” or 
“no” to that, because, Senator Morse, there were a lot of data or there is 
a lot of background in connection with his relief that I think possibly 
hasn’t even been presented to this committee. 

In my judgment, when the Commander in Chief loses confidence in 
or feels that he has a commander in a remote area who is not carrying 
out his orders, it is incumbent upon that Commander in Chief to 
relieve him. 

Now, the manner in which it is done, sir, is something else, and 
I think most Americans feel unhappy about the way it was done. I 
certainly do; because this man was an outstanding leader and had 
served his country for over 50 years in an outstanding manner. 

But there is no doubt in my mind if President Truman had lost 
confidence in General MacArthur’s capacity to carry out orders faith- 
fully to the best of his ability, then he should have been relieved. 

Now, it is a moot question, sir, reading the testimony, as to whether 
or not he did fail to carry out the military orders. In my mind, after 
reading carefully all of the testimony of the prior witnesses—of 
course, Senator, General MacArthur states categorically that he never 
in all his service failed to carry out an order. So that is why I am not 
able to answer you categorically “yes” or “no.” 

If there was evidence in your judgment that he failed to carry out 
an order, I would say relieve the man. I don’t care who he is. No one 
is indispensable. 

Senator Morse. I have said and on numerous occasions that I share 
the view that the method that was adopted in removing him was an 
unhappy and an unfortunate one. I thought he could have been called 
back to the White House where a conference of the Chiefs of Staff and 
of the top officials of the Government could have been held to work 
out the misunderstandings that might have developed or that rather 
had developed, and failing a working out of those misunderstandings, 
that then it would have been appropriate that some statement by the 
Government and by General MacArthur should have been issued as 
to why under those circumstances he should resign. I think he should 
have been given the opportunity under those circumstances to resign. 
But that is a matter of procedure. 

Now, as to carrying out military orders, I think the testimony shows 
a remarkable consensus of opinion that he was meticulous in the carry- 
ing out of orders—but that there were differences of opinion on policy 
which obviously developed. I think the record shows that produced 
a situation in which the Joint Chiefs of Staff as superior commanders, 
as well as the President of the United States as Commander in Chief 
felt that they were not getting that sympathetic understanding and 
cooperation on policy to which they were entitled. 
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Am I correct in my understanding that if the Commander in Chief 
for any reason, not necessarily for the reason that the commander is 
not carrying out his orders, but for any reason such as bad psychologi- 
cal relationship which has developed between the Commander in 
Chief and the commander so that there is a loss of confidence, that 
then under those circumstances there can be no reasonable exception 
to the Commander in Chief removing a commander ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. Are you putting that in the form of a ques- 
tion, sir? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, sir, I agree with that, if the Com- 
mander in Chief loses confidence in a subordinate commander, even 
psychologically, confidence as to his ability or as to his determination, 
the determination of that subordinate to carry out his orders faith- 
fully. 


THEATER COMMANDER’S DISCRETION IN THE FIELD 


I would like to say this, Senator. I was in command of the Chinese 
theater, as you know, the last 2 years of the war. Now, it is this I want 
to say; that I had a very difficult time to get directions from appro- 
priate authorities in this country. Situations were developing involv- 
ing political, economic, and psychological matters—and I would send 
radiogram after radiogram requesting guidance, because, as I said this 
morning, I think a civilian should formulate and enunciate policy. 

Now, a commander is compelled to take action in his theater that 
actually generates foreign policy in the absence of direction from 
home. And that is what happened to me when I was in command 
there. I mean, I had brigands or Chinese Communists that were kill- 
ing my boys, and I just took the bull by the horns because I could not 
get appropriate guidance and instructions from home, and I ordered 
my men to shoot back. . 

Senator Morse. I certainly do not think anybody could quarrel 
with you on the action that you took if that is the experience that you 
had. 

Of course, the question that your comment raises is whether or not 
it justifies the conclusion that the record in regard to MacArthur 
was a similar record, and speaking only for myself I would say on 
the basis of the record to date there is no evidence in this case that 
shows that he was not fully advised at all times as to what the policy 
of the Government was. 

I do not mean that he was advised the minute after a message from 
him was received in Washington, but the secret exhibit that is 
before us setting forth the communications that were transmitted 
back and forth preduced no hole that I have been able to find to date 
at least in regard to his being replied to in connection with his re- 
quest for statement of policy. 

General Wrpemeyer. The only analogy there, sir, I just pointed 
out: that a commander does take action sometimes, in the absence of 
instructions, that does generate policy, and I had to do it. 

It was a question of course of MacArthur moving on across the 
thirty-eighth parallel and then subsequently moving up against that 
Chinese mass that he was subsequently criticized for. Those kinds of 

83797—-51—-pt. 344 : 
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things are developments in a strategic situation; and, in the absence 
of clear-cut direction from policy makers at home, the military com- 
mander sometimes does get into a field that he necessarily shouldn't, 
but he does get into that 1 field, sir. 

Senator Morse. He has to do those things. 

General Wepremeyes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. And should, and I do not think MacArthur is crit- 
icized, should be criticized for any discretion that he exercised in 
regard to military movement, but one of the grounds of criticism of 
him that has been brought out in this rec ord on which I want to 
query you for a moment is the ground that relationships developed 
between MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary 
of State and the President of the United States which resulted in 
their reaching the conclusion that two voices were speaking Amer- 
ica’s policy in Asia, one MacArthur’s and the other the President of 
the United States, and sometimes they were not speaking the same 


policy. 
WHAT IF THEATER COMMANDER DISAGREES PUBLICLY WITH POLICY 


My question is if a commander in the field enunciates a position on 
policy that is inconsistent with that of the Commander in Chief and 
he does not do it through channels but does it through publicity of 
one kind or another, do you think the Commander in n Chief then is 


justified in taking the position that under our Constitution but one 
voice should speak officially on American foreign policy in an area 
of conflict such as in Asia ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. That is a hypothetical question you are ask- 
ing me, because I only know about the relationithip between MacAr- 


thur, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the President thro ugh the testi- 
mony, through hearsay and so forth. 

i am not competent to answer definitely that question except as a 
hypothetical one. I will say this, sir: AsI ‘said earlier, if a commander 
in chief has no longer confidence in his subordinate, he certainly is 
fully justified in relieving him. 

Now, I do not know about the enunciation of a clear-cut policy to 
MacArthur. I really don’t, sir. I think it would be of interest to this 
committee to find out if he did receive clear-cut directives and guidance 
from responsible officials back here. 

IT don’t know, sir, whether he did or not. 

Senator Morse. Let us go to one of the incidents on which I under- 
stand the President lays great stress, and my understanding is based 
only on testimony in the record: that when General MacArthur issued 
what has been referred to as his ultimatum to the Chinese Communist 
military leaders, which ultimatum stated very clearly that if the sur- 
render terms he was suggesting were not acceptable that they ran the 
risk of having this war carried on to the mainland of China in connec- 
tion with the MacArthur program which has been part of this con- 
troversy, while at the time he issued the ultimatum he had been notified 
not of the text of the President’s proposals but of the fact that the 
President was in the midst of negotiating with our allied leaders 
concerning possible terms of surrender and an armistice—and it is 
ae in this record that the statement by MacArthur to the Chinese 

eated an embarr: assing situation for the President in his negotiations 
with the Allies. 
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My question is in your opinion under those facts and circumstances 
do you think a commander should have communicated with his com- 
mander in chief in advance of offering terms of surrender in the field 
and containing in his terms of surrender a suggestion as to operations 
beyond his area in case they did not accept his terms ? 

General Wepemrrer. Yes, sir; I do. I think the commander sub- 
ordinate in the field should carry out the instructions or orders of his 
superiors, sir. I think any military man throughout the military 
hierarchy would give you an affirmative answer along that line. 

MacArthur, Senator Morse, as I stated earlier, sir—I don’t know 
whether you were here this morning. 

Senator Morss. All the time. 

General Wepemreyer. He enjoyed a unique position. He was Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Powers, and I don’t know really what 
his status was vis-A-vis all these other powers. I don’t know whether 
the United States was the executive agent for all these powers, and 
whether our President had authority to stipulate exactly the procedure 
with reference to a surrender. 

I have so much confidence in MacArthur’s integrity, and I think 
he has been a great public servant, and I can’t imagine him getting out 
of line, Senator Morse, willfully, knowingly, and maliciously. 

The best witness, of course, to determine what motivated his offer 
of surrender terms and the philosophy behind it, the best witness is 
General Douglas MacArthur. 

All General Wedemeyer can do is answer you, sir, and state to you 
categorically that I think a subordinate must obey his superiors. 

Senator Morse. Well, | want to say for the record, General, that I 
share your high regard for MacArthur’s integrity and patriotism and 
leadership. We as members of the committee have to look at the 
record, however, and it would seem that from the record differences 
did develop between himself and the Commander in Chief, and that 
mistakes of judgment, such as in connection with the ultimatum did 
take place, which made it very desirable, it seems to me, that an attempt 
should be made to try to reconcile those differences without the incident 
occurring that did occur. But, once they existed, then I think it was 
necessary to remove him. 

I would say about your comment upon the complexity of the nature 
of his command, the testimony shows that he was functioning as a sub- 
ordinate of the President who was the agent of the allies in the opera- 
tions in Korea; and the very complexity of the command that he held 
would make it, it seems to me, all the more important that he be certain 
of his instructions before he issued on his own public statements that 
might be in conflict with his Commander in Chief. 

Chairman Russe... Your time has expired. 

Do you desire to comment on that, General ? 

General Wepemeyer. No. I agree with Senator Morse in his state- 
ment. 

Chairman Russetzi. Senator McMahon? 

Senator McManon. General, in the first place, I want to say that I 
am happy to see you again 

General Wepemryer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McManon. If not here, because this is not a pleasant 
assignment for any witness, I imagine, or for members of the commit- 
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tee for that matter, but it is an obligation which we are here to 
perform. 


WEDEMEYER’S ASSIGNMENT TO SAN FRANCISCO 


General, I was happy to see in your statement you removed any 
inference that the assignment in San Francisco was one which you 
yourself did not desire and, indeed, initiate. That is true? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct. 

Senator McManon. And you requested when that place became 
open that it be assigned to you and General Bradley concurred, or did 
he initiate it himself, the assignment ? 

General Wepemeyer. No. He told me that my service with him 
had been of superior quality, and he was very sorry to lose me on the 
team, but that he would be happy to give that assignment as a reward 
for my services. And I accepted it in that light. It was an out- 
standing assignment. 

Senator McManon. I am glad to hear that, General, because there 
was some—or, I guess “scuttlebutt” is the right term for it—you had 
been forced out of the Pentagon and had been ostracized in San Fran- 
cisco. And I did not think you were the kind of man who would 
accept ostracism without saying something about it. I am glad we 
‘an at least set that part of the record straight, and I am delighted to 
know that you enjoyed your command. 


TELEGRAM OF DECEMBER 1945 ON CHINESE UNITY 


General, I have been—I suppose most of us have been—somewhat. 
puzzled about the telegram that you and Admiral Spruance and 
General MacArthur sent to, I assume, the Pentagon. Did it go to the 
Pentagon first, the now famous telegram in which it was suggested 

General Wrepremeyer. I think I can help all of you out, sir, and you 
particularly, Senator McMahon. May I do a little reading here, sir? 

Senator McManon. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer. On the 30th of November a message was sent 
to me—I have had this cleared so that I can read it to the members 
of the committee—I have had it cleared in the Department of Defense. 

This message was sent out to me as commanding general of the 
theater in China. 

Senator Sanronsrauu. Date, please ? 

General Wrepemeyer. November 30, 1945. 

I think it would be advisable that I read it, if youn—— 

Chairman Russet. If you wish. 

Senator McManon. If you wish, General. 

General WrepemMeyer (reading) : 

Under consideration by the State Department is a restatement of United States: 
policy which, if approved, will result in a new directive to the commanding 
general, United States forces, China theater, along the following lines: 


The commanding general, United States forces, China theater, after coordina- 
tion with SCAP— 
that was MacArthur— 
will probably be responsible to make necessary arrangements with the Chinese 
authorities for repatriation of Japanese from the China theater. The United 


States will furnish assistance in the form of military supplies and advice to the 
Chinese authorities. The United States Marines— 
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I had a corps of Marines out there, Senator, under my command, sir— 


will probably remain in north China for the time being for the purpose of assisting 
in the repatriation of Japanese nationals, military and civil, from that area, the 
duration of such employment to be subject to future directives from the JCS. 
It is intended that they would be more or less confined in their employment to 
holding ports or beachheads. 

To effect the above and also to assist the Chinese Central Government in re- 
establishing control of the liberated areas of north China and Manchuria, the 
United States will furnish transportation for additional Chinese troops. It 1s 
emphasized that neither the policy nor the directive given above has yet been 
approved. 

To assist you, 100 Liberty-type ships can be made available to COMGENCHINA 
at the rate of 50 ships per month. If needed, a greater number may be made 
available. 

Your use of these ships depends upon the following factors: 

1. These Liberty ships are now awaiting discharge in AFPAC—— 


Senator McManon. General, can I interrupt you for a moment? 
General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 
Senator McManon., Is it quite lengthy ? 


CIRCUMSTANCES BEHIND TELEGRAM 


General Wepremryer. It is one more page, sir. What I am trying 
to do is to give the Senators a picture of the thinking back home here, 
which was primarily a requirement that the theater commander, Wede- 
meyer, prepare to repatriate 3 million Japanese, and to move Chinese 
Nationalist troops from the south up to the north in order to facilitate 
and insure the control of the Chinese Central Government of all the 
areas, the sovereignty of which was recognized, both at Cairo, re- 


affirmed at Yalta, and at Potsdam, sir. 

Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, might I ask for unanimous 
consent that the general be permitted to read the balance without it 
being charged to the Senator’s time? I think probably with this 15- 
minute rule he is concerned with it, and I think it is important that 
the entire message be read into the record. 

Chairman Russe.u. He is entitled to read it as a matter of right, 
and I have advised him that he is entitled to read it as a matter of right, 
if'it is responsive to a question. 

Senator McManon. I would like to have it, General, and Senator 
Knowland has caught the point, if it is very long, you see, and I have 
a number of questions. 

General Wepemeyer. I do not want you to lose any of your time. 

Senator McManon. I do not want to close you off, General. 

Chairman Russexit. The general has read half of it. 

Senator McManon. I did not know it when I interrupted him. 

General Wepemeyer. I will read it more quickly. | Reading:] 

1. These Liberty ships are now awaiting discharge in AFPAC and their time 
of availability is contingent upen capability to discharge. This requires selec- 
tion of ships based on cargo utilization or possible sale. Some of these ships 
are now loaded with supplies that might well be used by Chinese Army. Par- 
ticularly pertinent in this connection is ammunition requirements of Chinese 
Forces. Would you desire to have ammunition dumps or depots established at 
Jhingwangtao, Tientsin, Tsingtao, or Shanghai, by shipment from Philippines 
or Okinawa direct and thus avoid long air flights of munitions from Yunan. 

2. Temporary accommodations for repatriated personnel to be installed by 
China theater at ports. 

8. Comgenchina would be responsible for making necessary arrangements with 
the Chinese for delivery of personnel to ships. 
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4. Establishment of a procedure with SCAP, “MacArthur,” that is, “for rate 
of reception and grouping of Japanese to provide for proper port of discharge 
in Japanesehomeland.” 

5. Possibility of utilizing either Chinese or Japanese crews to replace United 
States crews in toto or in part as conditions warrant. 

6. Necessary berthing, servicing, and administrative arrangements for Lib- 
erties, including minimum arrangements necessary to make into personnel car- 
riers for Japanese type of passenger. 

7. Possibility of employing LST’s now in western Pacific crewed by Japanese. 

The above factors suggest the need for immediate conference by addressees 
of this message. 

Request comments of all action addressees to JCS. . 

And that, gentlemen, is what caused the conference in Tokyo, be- 
tween MacArthur, Wedemeyer, and Spruance, and we had our su- 
bordinates with us, and we considered this proposition of repatriating 
three million Japanese, and moving the Chinese forces from the coast 
up to fill the vacua in Manchuria and 

Chairman Russett. Who signed that? 

General Werpemeryer. That was sent to all the addressees, 
COMGENCHINA, CINCAFPAC, CINCPAC, Commander in Chief, 
Pacific, and MacArthur. Everyone got a copy, and it was sent by the 
War Chief of Staff, and Chief of Naval Operations. 


REFERENCE TO UNIFIED CHINA IN TELEGRAM 


Senator McManon. Now, General, I quote from your reply, your 
joint reply, as given in your statement of today: 

It is suggested that the United States assistance to China as outlined above 
be made available as a basis for negotiation by the American Ambassador to 
bring together and to effect a compromise between the major opposing groups in 
order to promote a unified democratic China. 

There was nothing in what you read us, General, about promoting 
a unified democratic China, was there, in that message that you have 
just read us? 

General Wepemeyer. I don’t believe so, sir. May I interject there, 
sir¢ The thought was, though, implicit in that massage that we were 
continuing support of the Chinese Central Government, sir, the Chi- 
nese Central Government. 

Senator McManon. I think that is the theme that runs through it. 

General Wepemeyer. That is right. 

Senator McManon. When you answered, 


It is suggested that the United States assistance to China— 


you meant assistance to the Chinese National Government, headed by 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

General Wepemeyer. That is right. 

Senator McMaunown (reading) : 

As outlined above be made available as a basis for negotiation by the American 
Ambassador to bring together and to effect a compromise between the major 
opposing groups— 

now, who were they ? 

General Wepremrrer. The major opposing groups were unques- 
tionably the Kuomintang and the Communist Party. 

Senator McManon. As you have said, I believe, earlier, in the 
assistance there was no assistance that was being made available to 
the Chinese Communists, no material was being furnished the Chinese 
Communists. 
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General Wrepemerer. That is right, sir, not by the Americans. 

Senator McManon. That is right. 

General Wrepemeyer. There was assistance being made to the Chi- 
nese Communists from other sources. 

Senator McManon. But I am talking from the United States. 

General Wepemeyrer. Not by the Americans, sir; except that medi- 
val supply. 

Senator McMaunon. You advocated that our aid be so used, made 
available as a basis for negotiation by the American Ambassador to 
bring together and to effect a compromise between Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Communist forces, because you said those are the major 
opposing groups. 

General Wepemeyer. That is right, sir. 

Senator McManon. And your objectives were to promote a uni- 
fied democratic China. 

General Wrevemeyer. That is right, sir. 

Senator McManon. That you agree. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 


REASON FOR URGING UNIFICATION AT THAT TIME 


Senator McManon. Now, General Marshall, of course, went to 
China with the ambition at least to accomplish the unification of the 
country and in order to promote a unified democratic China, did 
he not? 

General Wepemeyer. That is right. 

Senator McManon. And so to that extent, at least, as shown by 


this telegram, you agreed with the spirit of that mission. 

General Wrepemeyer. There is no question about it, sir. 

Senator McManon. I see. You did not, however, have any very 
high hopes for its success. 

General Wrepemeyer. Senator McMahon, I didn’t feel that you could 
coalesce Communist forces and the Kuomintang. 

As stated this morning, they were just antithetical in their approach 
and views. 

Senator McMauon. That is what makes it difficult—— 

General Wepemeryer. May I say something there? 

The Chinese Communist forces were strategically more favorably 
disposed in the north of China than were the Chinese Nationalist 
forces at war’s end to reoccupy those vacua that were critical to 
the continued economy of the country; they were in northeast China, 
in Chahar, in Jehol, in those Provinces to the northeast, where the 
main line of communications and your cities were and your ports that 
were essential to the economy of China. The rice-producing area had 
been under the control of Japan. 

Now, when these vacua occurred, my effort had been to put Chinese 
Nationalist forces in there so that you could begin to build up the 
economy of the Nationalist Government. If we did not move these 
forces up there quickly and did not move them up there without 
restraint, we would not accomplish that. 

Actualy, when we began to move, either by air or by ship, Chinese 
Nationalist troops to this area—are you listening to me, sir? 

Senator McManon. Sure. 
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General Wepremeyer. All right, sir. When we began to move up 
there, obstacles were put in our way by the Chinese Communists. They 
began to shoot at the transport planes I was flying in there. 

Now. if the American Ambassador could sit down with Mao Tse- 
tung, the Communist leader, and with Chiang Kai-shek and tell him, 
“Here is what we propose to do, and we Americans are going definitely 
on continuing our support to the Nationalist Government, and this is 
the way we are doing it—we would prefer to have the Chinese Com- 
munist collaborate and cooperate to maintain peace down there”—I 
give you my word from the bottom of my heart that is what was in 
my mind then and I had no other idea, because I can state this, Senator, 
that I sent back to the Department radios indicating my view that the 
Communists were determined to get all the power—radio after radio, 
and I can personally confirm that, and you can see numerous radios 
from the Department of Defense indicating that while I was in that 
theater I was concerned about the Communists. But then when fight- 
ing the Japanese I did nothing about that. I stayed out of it and 
concentrated on the military—but after the war, I was thrown into it 
by the generalissimo’s appeal to me for advice and help and also by 
my own Government’s directive. 

Senator McManon. General, I believe you said General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government was unfortunately corrupt and inefficient. I 
believe you said that. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir, I did, Senator MaMahon. But may 
I say, sir, I think it is dangerous to overemphasize that—and I be- 
lieve I did. I believe I made a mistake in 1947 in emphasizing that, 
because we find corruption in our own Government—and it was in- 
evitable with a government that was down and out economically. 

Chairman Russeiu. Your time has expired, Senator McMahon. 

Senator McMauon. Thank you. 

Senator SauronstaLty. Mr. Chairman, a question of procedure. 

Chairman Russetz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sautronstauu. I would like to ask unanimous consent that 
the telegram that General Wedemeyer read to Senator McMahon be 
put in the record as one without interruptions. I think it would be 
much easier and clearer to read. 

Chairman Russe... Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


TELEGRAM OF NOVEMBER 30, 1945, FROM JCS TO COMMANDER IN FAR EAST 


(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


Under consideration by the State Department is a restatement of United States 
policy, which if approved, will result in a new directive to commanding general, 
United States forces, China theater, along the following lines: 

The commanding general, United States forces, China theater, after coordina- 
tion with SCAP, will probably be responsible to make necessary arrangements 
with the Chinese authorities for repatriation of Japanese from the China theater. 
The United States will furnish assistance in the form of military supplies and 
advice to the Chinese authorities. The United States marines will probably 
remain in north China for the time being for the purpose of assisting in the 
repatriation of Japanese nationals, military and civil, from that area, the dura- 
tion of such employment to be subect to future directives from the JCS. It is 
intended that they would be more or less confined in their employment to holding 
ports or beachheads. 

To effect the above and also to assist the Chinese Central Government in re- 
establishing control of the liberated areas of North China and Manchuria, the 
United States will furnish transportation for additional Chinese troops. It is 
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emphasized that neither the policy nor the directive given above has yet been 
approved. 

To assist you, 100 Liberty-type ships can be made available to COMGENCHINA 
at the rate of 50 ships per month. If needed, a greater number may be made 
available. 

Your use of these ships depends upon following factors: 

1. These Liberty ships are now awaiting discharge in AFPAC and their time 
of availability is contingent upon capability to discharge. This requires selec- 
tion of ships based on cargo utilization or possible sale. Some of these ships 
are now loaded with supplies that might well be used by Chinese Army. Particu- 
larly pertinent in this connection is ammunition requirements of Chinese forces. 
Would you desire to have ammunition dumps or depots established at Ching- 
wangtao, Tientisin, Tsingtao, or Shanghai by shipment from Philippines or 
Okinawa direct and thus avoid long air flights of munitions from Yunan’ 

2. Temporary accommodations for repatriated personnel to be installed by 
China theater at ports. 

3. COMGENCHINA would be responsible for making necessary arrangements 
with the Chinese for delivery of personnel to ships. 

4. Establishment of a procedure with SCAP for rate of reception and grouping 
of Japanese to provide for proper port of discharge in Japanege homeland. 

5. Possibility of utilizing either Chinese or Japanese crews to replace United 
States crews in toto or in part as conditions warrant. 

6. Necessary berthing, servicing, and administrative arrangements for Liber- 
ties including minimum arrangements necessary to make into personnel carriers 
for Japanese type of passenger. 

7. Possibility of employing LST’s now in western Pacific crewed by Japanese. 

The above factors suggest the need for immediate conference by addressees of 
this message. 

Requests comments of all action addressees to JCS. 

End. 


AGREEMENT ON LANGUAGE IN REPLY TELEGRAM, DECEMBER 1945 


Chairman Connatiy. Mr. Chairman, in that connection may I ask 


one question of the general ? 

Chairman Russexy. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Chairman Connauiy. Did you authorize this telegram purportedly 
sent by you and Admiral Spruance and General MacArthur? 

General Wepemeyer. The three of us did, sir. We concurred in 
that radiogram. 

Chairman Connauty. That is what I wanted to know. I wanted 
to know if you agreed to that telegram. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connauy. I heard some say that you did not agree to 
that. 

General Wepemeyrer. No, sir, and I read in the newspaper—and 
this is a little unfair possibly to allude to it. Idon’t know. Spruance 
apparently has been asked by correspondents who initiated this idea, 
Senator Connally, who initiated this idea in the last paragraph here. 

Actually an admiral named Barbey initiated the idea. My memory 
is absolutely clear on it. He initiated this thought here and I agreed 
to it. 

Chairman Connatiy. The agreement is the important thing. 

General Wrevemeyer. I agreed to it, that is right. 

Chairman Connaty. The initiation of it is not important. 

General Wepemeryer. Only this, sir, that I never went along with 
any idea of a coalition government, Senator Connally. You have 
heard me talk before here. 

Chairman Connatiy. But you authorized this telegram. 

General Wepemeyer. I did, and if you interpret that as meaning 
a coalition government 
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Chairman Connatty. No, I haven’t interpreted it at all. I just 
wanted to remove any doubt. I understood somebody said you had 
not authorized it. 

General Wepemeyrer. No, sir, I authorized it. 

Chairman Connatyy. One of your subordinates signed it? 

General Wepemeyrer. No, sir; General Wedemeyer ‘authorized that, 
sir. 

Chairman Russert. All right. Senator Kefauver? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Knowxanp. General, this morning in your testimony be- 
fore I arrived back from California I noticed on page 6088 of the 
transcript a question had been asked you I believe by Senator Bridges 
as to what possibly you might have done had your advice been asked 
on this situation in Korea, and you gave an explanation based on the 
facts that you now have as to steps that you possibly would have taken. 


SOVIET POLICY AT OUTBREAK OF KOREAN CONFLICT 


In view of that testimony, I would like to ask whether or not you 
have given any thought to the situation that found the Soviet Union 
absent from the Secur ity Council in June of last year. 

Most of the testimony before this committee now rather clearly 
indicates that what the North Koreans did was done in conjunction 
and in cooperation with both the Soviet Union and the Chinese Com- 
munists. Obviously the Soviet Union must have had advance notice 
that the North Korean Communists were going to move across the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

Now had they really wanted to prevent United Nations action, they 
would have probably had ample time to get Mr. Malik back to the 
Security Council so that he could veto any action. He wasn’t present. 

Have you given any thought to whether or not he might have been 
absent by design rather than by accident for the purpose of getting 
us deeply involved in Korea? 

General Wrepemeryer. Yes, sir; I have, and I have discussed that 
with friends out on the west coast but it was just an unofficial discus- 
sion in my home or in some friend’s home. 

I inclined to that belief and I don’t think it is too conjectural because 
it is a pattern that they follow, a pattern of chicanery, Machiavellian 
maneuver, and that has been the policy of the Soviet diplomacy. It is 
not dependable. There is no stability and it is all operating to accom- 
plish their objectives. Their objectives, not world peace. 

Senator KNow.anp. In other words, they would possibly have had 
two alternatives, either one of which would be highly satisfactory to 
them.. By being away it was almost inevitable that the United Na- 
tions would act. Having acted, we would be involved. 

If we were involved, they had an opportunity if successful of push- 
ing us out of Korea, in which case they would gain great prestige and 
we would lose great prestige in the Far East. 

If they. were not successful in that alternative, if they could tie us 
down in a prolonged stalemate using our best troops where they were 
using their second or third team for a prolonged period of time, they 
veal get some advantage out of that alternative as well, is that gen- 
erally correct? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 
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CHIANG POPULARITY ON VJ-DAY AND SUBSEQUENTLY 


Senator Knowtanp. Now I would like to ask this question, Gen- 
eral. In your opinion did the Chinese Nationalist Government enjoy 
popular support on VJ-day or for a period thereafter in China? 

General WepeMnyer. In my judgment it did. It was not a govern- 
ment such as one visualizes in Europe or in this country. It was nota 
strong government, and I repeat more or less what I said this morning 
to Senator Green I think it was. 

China, in my judgment, is not ready for a political and economic 
structure along the lines of a republic or with a democratic philosophy. 
The people simply aren’t ready for that. 

The Generalissimo was popular. He was pepular in this country 
I believe, judging from the periodicals, and he was popular there. 
I was present at Shanghai when he made his first visit after VJ 
occurred, and the ovation, the reception was something like that which 
I experienced in San Francisco when MacArthur came back. It 
seemed spontaneous, sincere. 

Of course the Chinese, contrary maybe to the belief of a lot of 
people, they are an emotional people and they just gave vent to their 
approval of that particular leader, but 1 watched his ; popularity wane, 
and it did wane. 

There were indications of ineptitude and corruption, maladminis- 
tration. I always say the danger is, sir, in evaluating and assessing 
those characteristics of the Government we forget the contributions 
those people made, the terrific dislocation caused by so many years 
of war. 

I tried awfully hard to be objective in my own analysis of that 
situation. When I left China after that survey, I took a blast at them 
good and hard and I was criticized by people back here who are, I 
think, emotionally wrapped up in this problem. 

I have tried to be an American first and consider the employment 
of China, the China problem, and other problems in the interest of 
peace in our country. I took a blast at them because I did feel that 
they were in a position to assimilate the aid I visualized giving them, 
and I wanted to jolt them and make them make changes in the Gov- 
ernment, get more competent leaders, honest men, and _ better 
administrators. 

I advised the Generalissimo to stop putting military men in civilian 
jobs, governors of provinces, and so forth, and I advised him to put in 
northerners in provinces up north, things like that, which I thought 
were constructive suggestions, all to bring about stability and create 
a structure where America advisers with military and economic help 
would come over there and bring about a modicum of stability and 
stop the advance of communism, because communism was spreading 
rapidly with the passage of time. 

It was, of course, based upon the chaos and the situation, the dis- 
illusionment of the people, and so forth and so on, as I say, after 
many, many years of war. They were at war when I served as a young 
lieutenant in China. In 1931 they had first struggled with the ‘Japa- 
nese, and there was almost continuous struggling for 20 years; 1931— 
10 years. They were at war almost 10 years before we entered the war, 
and they were tired out, exhausted, war weary, and many people dis- 
illusioned. 
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HELPING OTHER NATIONS COMBAT COMMUNIST THREAT 


Senator Knowtanp. Of course, General, I suppose all around the 
periphery of the Soviet Union there are any number of nations we 
might name, but I would not want to at this time, nations that I have 
been into in Asia and the Middle East and even in Europe, where 
there has been the suggestion that they have also had failings of either 
incompetency or corrruption in the government, but we felt that the 
basic aim was to keep them from becoming Communist. 

General Wepemryrer. Yes, sir. The Congress gave Greece $200 mil- 
lion a year, starting right after VJ-day, to stop the advance of com- 
munism. In my judgment the Far East is more important than the 
Peloponnesos. That is just my personal judgment. Yet we spent 
«bout a billion dollars there the last 5 years. 

I feel friendly toward the Greeks. They are fine people. But one 
has to consider the global picture here, and where these influences are 
going to do the most damage to our national aims or objectives. 

We gave $100 million a year to Turkey, a very critical area of stra- 
tegic importance, during these last 5 years. I think that is fine and 
necessary. 

But in Greece we permitted our advisers to go right into the opera- 
tional area and insure that those Greek soldiers were employing the 
material we gave them effectively. I saw it. On two occasions I 
visited the front there and watched our young officers advising the 
Greek units. But our boys out in China were not permitted to do that. 
There was always a little difference, Senator Knowland, in the atti- 
tude, as I saw it, as I interpreted it, and I tried to be objective about 
it, in relation to China and our problems in the east. 

You cannot consider one area any more at the exclusion of the other, 
and there is no such thing in my judgment as a single front, a double 
front, or a two-front war. It is global. It is concentric. Any area 
in the world can be a battlefield today. And with increasing reason 
I say that, too. As time goes on, that will be even increasingly true. 

Senator Know.anp. I don’t underestimate the importance of Greece, 
and I supported the President in his Greek-Turkish aid program. 

General Wepemeyer. I did not mean to argue—— 

Senator Know.anp. Yes, sir; I know; and I know your own feeling 
on it. But Greece, the population of Greece only approximates about 
the population on Formosa today. 

General Wevemeyer. About right; yes, sir. 

Senator Knowranp. And the historic policy, as I have always 
understood it, of the United States through both Democratic and 
Republican administrations has been to have a free and independent 
China. I have not felt that a Communist China could be a free or 
independent China. 


LIMITATIONS ON UNITED STATES MILITARY ADVISORY GROUPS IN CHINA 


Now, I would like to ask : Were the directives issued by the Pentagon 
to the United States military advisory group in Chungking during 
and after the war restrictive in nature as to the type of aid that you 
ser - give the Republic of China? 

eneral WepeMeyer. Well, there was no military advisory group in 
China during the war, sir. I was the Generalissimo’s chief of staff 
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and, therefore, his adviser, and then commander of the theater. I had 
no advisory group. 

It was created immediately after the war, and there were restric- 
tions given to that group, sir. They were not permitted to get into 
operational areas. Any place where the Communists and the Nation- 
alists were disputing an area, our boys were not allowed to get in there. 

They were on a very high level, sir. The American Advisory Group 
gave advice to the highest level general staff in Nanking, and a few 
were permitted to go to schools—air-force schools, naval schools and 
ground forces schools—to assist there in the military pedagogy. But 
there were no American advisers in the areas of operations, military 
operations. 

Now there were military operations going on almost immediately 
after the war. The Chinese Communist Government or leaders began 
to redispose their forces, and that posed many problems to Chiang 
Kai-shek. There I was, his chief of staff and adviser, and also the 
theater commander, and it posed many embarrassing problems to me 
because I was continually admonished not to become involved in 
fratricidal warfare. So I had to be awfully careful, because when I 
sent my troops to certain areas the Chinese Communits would shoot at 
them and kill them. 

It was really, as I pointed out to Senator Morse a little while ago, 
rather difficult to operate under the type of policy that I had. I 
realized that the policy can’t always be too specific and take care of a 
situation. The commander has to use his judgment. But when a com- 
mander uses his judgment he generates American policy sometimes. 
1 generated policy by killing Communists. 


PROBLEMS IN CHINA AFTER VJ-DAY, PARTICULARLY MANCHURIA 


Senator Knowianb. I am speaking now of the period—it seems to 
me there was quite a sharp division between the situation prior to 
VJ-day and the period subsequently to VJ-day. Now perhaps I draw 
too clear a line there and more of a line than should be drawn. But 
it seems to me as long as the Imperial Japan was our enemy in the 
Pacific that we might very well take every step we could to get every- 
one that we could sign up to oppose Japanese and help defeat them. 
But once the Imperial Japan had surrendered, then it seems to me that 
we are in a little different position on any urging of the Chinese Com- 
munists to come into the government of the Republic, and you couldn’t 
then say very well that that was for military necessity in the sense 
that you could say it in the days prior to August 14. Am I correct 
in that? 

General Wepemeyer. You are correct in that, sir. It is difficult to 
delineate too rigidly. 

Let me tell you gentlemen this: After the war, just as I knew the 
war was ending—lI could sense that—I heard about messages sent 
from the zone of Japan. He wanted to send Prince Konoye to 
Moscow to effect some form of armistice. Of course, Moscow, as I 
understand it, refused to receive this Japanese emissary, and we went 
ahead and used our atomic weapons, and the war was finally brought 
to a close. 

Now, sensing that, I began to make a recapitulation of the prob- 
lems that would confront me as a theater commander. I knew I 
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had to go up there and fill up those areas that the Japanese had beer 
occupying with Chinese Nationalist forces. I knew that Manchuria 
was going to pose an awful problem, because I had been told that 
Russia was coming into the war, about the 8th of August I believe 
it was, sir. 

The Soviets were going to come into Manchuria, which had always 
been in my theater prior thereto, and I had bombers going up there 
constantly on sorties, bombing coke ovens and armament imdustries, 
et cetera, ports. 

So this posted lots of problems for me. I told the generalissimo 
in my judgment he did not have the capability of holding Manchuria 
and concurrently recovering, restoring stability south of the Great 
Wall, with the means he had available—military, administrators, 
economic means. 

I, therefore, recommended to him that he ask that a guardianship 
be established over Manchuria, Senator Knowland, so that that 
would preclude unilateral action on the part of this so-called ally,. 
the Soviet, in that area. 

I think the Pauley report will reaffirm that my suspicions were 
very well founded—namely, that the Soviets, when they got in there, 
were going to exploit their position and enable the Chinese Com- 
munists to take over the area and economically wreck the area, if 
they could. They did exactly both. 

Chairman Russeii. Your time has expired. Senator Lodge. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Fulbright. 


WHAT WOULD CONSTITUTE VICTORY IN KOREA 


Senator Fursrieut. General, I just have one or two questions. 
One thing interested me. I believe you said this morning that the 
truce providing for a cease fire at the thirty-eighth parallel would 
be a defeat for us. Is that about correct, what you eid ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. I think it would be tantamount to a defeat, 
sir, poychologically. I will tell you why. Do you want me to develop 
that ? 

Senator Futsricut. I was going to—that was the first and what 
I wished to ask was—— 

Chairman Russet. If the general wishes to develop that, he has 
a right todo so. I want to advise you of your rights. 

General Wrepemeyrer. I want to make sure that I do answer what 
Senator Fulbright asks. 

Senator Futsrieut. Does that mean I am not permitted to direct 
a question ¢ 

Chairman Russet. Not at all, but the general said—you had 
asked him a question, and he indicated he would like to develop it. 

Senator Futsricutr. All I wanted was to find if my understanding 
was correct of what he said this morning. I wanted to lay the basis 
for a question. 

Chairman Russeu. Proceed. 

Senator Futericur. This was not the question—it was merely the 
yasis, 
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I understood that is what you said. My question is: What would 
you consider the minimum that would not be considered a defeat ? 

In other words, what must we achieve so that it would not be a 
defeat. What would be the minimum that we must achieve? 

General Wepemeyerr. Well, Senator Fulbright, as I understand 
our purpose in going in there, sir, it was to establish conditions 
throughout Korea to permit the people to determine how and by 
whom they would be governed without intimidation, a unified Korea, 
a democratic Korea. 

If we end our military operations on the thirty-eighth parallel we 
are right back where we started, sir. 

Now, I say it is tantamount to psychological defeat because the 
third team of the Soviet has withstood the first team of the Allies, 
the best we have got, right over there fighting. 

They have suffered tremendous losses in manpower; we have suf- 
fered, too; in number. not so many, but in quality of our manpower, 
I think we have lost very heavily. We have lost so many fine young 
men, our young officers who had been trained at great effort and ex- 
pense to us. 

Senator Fursrienr. General, I agree with that. Could you be 
more specific as to what you would consider the least we should 
accept ? 

As I interpret your answer it would mean control of all of Korea, 
and the exclusion of all Communists from all Korea. 

General Wepemeryer. Well, are you asking me to tell—to suggest 
now what the policy should be, sir ¢ 

Senator Futsricut. No. I was wondering—you stated if I un- 
derstood correctly, that a truce providing for the restoration of the 
thirty-eighth parallel as being a dividing line, would not be satisfac- 
tory, I took it, in your view, because it would be a defeat. 

I wondered what would be the minimum. I am just investigating 
or trying to probe what, in your mind, would be a satisfactory truce. 

General Wepemryer. Well, that conclusion, Senator Fulbright, 
was based on the premise that we really wanted to remove all Reds 
from Korea and give the Koreans the opportunity, as I indicated 
earlier, the opportunity to establish a government of free democracy. 

Senator Fursrientr. Do you think the Koreans are prepared for a 
democratic system ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir; no more than the Chinese—probably 
even less, Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Fusrient. What do you mean then when you say an 
opportunity to create a democracy ‘ 

Getexel Wepemeyer. Well, the same thing that you are talking 
about, democracy in the application to all of these countries. 

Senator Futericut. I have not been talking about applying democ- 
racy to any of them. ON 

General Wepemeyer. No, but our Government is, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. General, I am not defending everything our 
Government said about China or Korea. I am just trying to develop 
what, in your view, being much more familiar with the situation—— 

General WEDEMEYER. Well, I agree with you, sir, that “democratic” 
has no application 
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WHAT SHOULD BE OUR POLICY 


Senator Futsricut. We do not want to go on fighting indefinitely, 
I take it, so what should be our goal, our minimum goal, that we ought 
to set that we won’t take less than that in the pursuit of this war in 
Korea? I just wanted your own view. 

It is perfectly proper—it is satisfactory to me—if you wish to say 
exclusion of all Communist Chinese and Russians out of Korea, and 
a free election for all Korea, if that is what you believe. 

I am only asking what you believe; I am not arguing with you at 
all, General. 

General WrepeMEYER. Well, sir, what an Army officer needs is direc- 
tion as to what you civilians want to accomplish, sir. If you tell me 
what you want to accomplish, I could help you determine what the 
military action should be, and I would be happy to do it. 

Now, I am going to step out of the realm of an Army officer and tell 
you this, sir, that in my judgment we ought to get out of Korea; and 
I would do it because I just don’t think that we are going to get any- 
where. 

We are losing our finest manhood there, and they can continue to 
pour people into the cauldron; we can, and they can, but we have a 
stalemate that worries me no end, and what are we accomplishing 
there. 

Senator Futsricut. What would you propose? I mean, what steps 
would you propose ¢ 

General Wepemeryer. Well, it would be, if necessary—I would fight 
out; we can do just as we did at Hungnam, we evacuated that way. 

If we had to do it under duress, I would be able to do it under a 
temporary truce or something like that. 

But, Senator Fulbright, the thing that concerns me is that we might 
involve our boys in these various places around the periphery, and we 
are letting this enemy, this Soviet enemy, more or less determine our 
action. 

I want to take the strategic initiative away from that enemy, and 
I want the Americans and their allies to take actions in the political, 
the economic, in the psycho-social and in the military fields at times 
and places of our choosing, and the kind of actions that we take will 
be coordinated to accomplish our national aims. 

Senator Futsricur. Well, General, if the truce provided for resto- 
ration of the thirty-eighth parallel to them, as the dividing line, and 
assuming that Korea would have control south of that, that would 
be a defeat and our evacuation of it as suggested here—it would be 
much worse than it is, because they could overrun 

General Wrpemerer. That is right, sir, and let me tell you, sir, 
earlier I said I would not put any ground forces in Korea, so you can 
rightfully say they would overrun South Korea if we do not have 
people to stop them, and I would answer that—— 

Senator Futsrient. You 








General Wepemeyer. Is tantamount—excuse me. 

Senator Futsrient. I did not mean to interrupt you, General, go 
ahead. 

General WepeMeyer. That is tantamount to a defeat, in my judg- 
ment, but you must take countersteps in other fields. I would break 
off diplomatic relations with them. I would go into full mobilization. 


“na ne > ah oe | 
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And I would clearly lay it all before the world—I would lay it before 
the bar of the whole world, and I would go further; I would go to 
the real perpetrator of all this, because it is not the Koreans—the 
crux of this thing is in the Kremlin. And if we continue to permit 
them to call the tune to which we shall dance, our form of government 
would be in jeopardy. 

Senator Futsricnt. Would you break off relations with the 
Kremlin ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir—and their satellites. 

Senator Futsrient. Would you do it now? 

General Wepemeyer. Would I do—what, sir? 

Senator Futsricnt. Would you do it now? 

General Wepemeyer. I would do it concurrently with the with- 
drawal. And I would in the psychological field do it now, in order to 
explain to the world my future actions. “I am going to take the 
initiative away from these people.” 

Senator Futsrient. Well, would that be tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war? 

General Wepemeyer. Not necessarily. 

Senator Futsricutr. It would not necessarily ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir. You can break off diplomatic rela- 
tions—well, Senator, it is a calculated risk you would just take. 


STRATEGIC VALUE OF FORMOSA AND KOREA 


Senator Fusrient. I was interested in the distinction you draw 
between Formosa and Korea. I believe you said in response to a 
question this morning that as to Formosa you would prevent its occu- 
pation by ¢ ‘ommunists—I_ think you said something about doing 
everything, that the mission was to do everything necessary to 
accomplish that. 

I wonder how you reconcile that with Korea, where you would not 
put ground forces in, in Korea, only the Air Force and Navy. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, Senator, may I say that for example in 
. orld War II we lost little islands—a lot of these little islands to the 

Japanese, and we lost hundreds of thousands of American boys in 
reoccupying those islands. If you have a force that is already in place 
and it is there and can be employed in a specific task, they can do 
a great deal more toward holding the ground than if you lose it and 
have to reoccupy later—it takes a ‘much ‘larger force. 

Now, there were those who felt that Korea was of strategic signiti- 

cance. I do not happen to share that feeling and I do not think it is 
necessary for us to make these sacrifices we have to hold Korea. But 
there are men whom I respect and whose judgment I respect in the 
military hierarchy who do not agree with me. They think Korea is 
very important. 

The main thing, Senator Fulbright, is that we took a very courage- 
ous step in opposing the spread of communism. This was it. This is 
the time. And I think our President was right in doing that, sir. 
It was just the way he did it. But I would not, as I said, have put 
ground power in there. I would have taken punitive action with my 
Navy and with my Air Force. 
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Also I would have broken off, I think, diplomatic relations at that 
time, to—— 

Senator Sparkman. With Russia, now, you mean? 

General WrpeMeYer. Yes, sir; because that is where all this has 
its genesis, and we are just fooling ourselves if we don’t admit it, and 
we are making it difficult to properly evaluate what future action we 
should take, in my judgment. 

Senator Futsricut. General, I may be jumping around a little bit 
here—— 


General Wepemeyer. That’s all right, sir. 
MARXISM IN CHINA 


Senator Futericut. I am trying to follow a few of the questions 
put to you this morning, and what interested me was your famili- 
arity—you stated, I believe, that you had studied Das Kapital, and 
were familiar with the theory of Marx? 

General Wepemeryer. Yes, sir; I think I am, sir. 

Senator Futsricutr. I wonder if you would pursue the thought a 
little that you touched on, about Mao T’se-tung and Chou En-lai being 
confirmed Marxists ¢ 

We have been told often that the Chinese were great individualists, 
and that communism would have no great appeal to them. 

Just in retrospect, do you think the doctrine of Marx appeals to 
these Chinese leaders ? 

General Wepemeyer. The leaders, sir, that have been carefully in- 
doctrinated over the years, and are thoroughly in accord with the 
principles, Mao Tse Tung, Chou En-Lai, and also Chu Teh, a promi- 
nent military leader. 

I felt that those three men had completely accepted the ideals and 
the political philosophy 

Senator Futsricut. What ideals do you particularly have reference 
to, in communism ? 

General Wevemryer. The subordination of the indiv idual, complete 
avoidance of any spiritual life—most of the Chinese are Buddhists, 
lots of them are Moslems, but they do have a spiritual side to their life, 
and a godless philosophy is accepted by both Chou En-Lai and Mao 
Tse Tung, and the complete subordination of the individual for the 
state, and, of course, the regimentation of the economy. 

Now, you are so right, ‘when you say the Chinese are individual- 
ists 

Senator Fursrieur. I don’t say that—- 

General Wepemryer. You mentioned that. 

Senator Futsrient. I have been told that. 

General Wepemeyer. That is my judgment on it. 

I am not an expert, but I agree with that; and, the Chinese is built 
around the family, that is where their unity is; they are not national- 
istically inclined. It is the family loy alty that is stronger than any- 
thing else, and that leads to nepotism, when you d@ liscriminate. Each 
head of a family wants to take care of all the other members of the 
family, and takes care of them, and that leads, as I say, to nepotism. 

But you are right; I agree with the idea expressed that the Chinese 


do not lend themselv es, in a philosophic way, to the ideals or ideas of 
Marxism. 
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Senator Fu.grieut. Thank you, General. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Hunt? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Cain ? 

Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, may I welcome you and com- 
pliment-you; and by way of welcome, I should like to relate a story. 

A couple of years ago I happened to have a conversation with the 
then Chief of Staff of “the Army, General Eisenhower. Being preju- 
diced about a splendid American, General Ridgeway, I was nibbling a 
little against my hope that General Ridgeway might be the next Army 
Chief of Staff, and General Eisenhower, recognizing my purpose but 
being determined, and properly so, not to tell me what was going to 
happen, did, however, say this: 

“Well,” he said, “Matt Ridgeway is one of our outstanding officers, 
and I think it can be taken for granted that the next Chief of Staff of 
the Army will come from either Joe Collins, Matt Ridgway, or Al 
Wedemeyer.” 


DISCUSSION OF WEDEMEYER REPORT WITH STATE DEPARTMENT 


General Wedemeyer, I hold in my hand, sir, the committee print of 
your report on China and Korea; and I should like to ask you if you 
ever discussed this China-Korea report with the President of ‘the 
United States, subsequent to your return from your mission in the 
Far East? 

General WrepemMeyer. No, sir. 

Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, did you ever discuss your report 
with the Secretary of State, or with representatives of the State 
Department, subsequent to your return from the Far East ? 

General Wrevemeyer. Only briefly, with the then Secretary of State 
Marshall. 

Shortly after my return from my mission in the Far East, Septem- 
ber 1947, I did discuss the report with Secretary Marshall. He com- 
plimented me and the members of my mission for a job well done, 
as he stated—substantially that—and then he admonished me that 
I must not repeat what was in that report until I received further 
instructions. 

A few days later, a Mr. Butterworth, of the State Department, 
visited me in my temporary office in the Pentagon, and he had an 
extract of my report, and he told me that there were some things in 
my original report that rather embarrassed the Government, and asked 
me if 1 would sign this extract. 

I told him that I would look it over and determine what had been 
extracted; and, after doing that, sir, I refused to sign it, to sign the 
extract, because it didn’t embody the ideas that I thought my mission 
justified presenting to my Government. Therefore, I refused to 
sign it. 

‘Senator Carn. Well, may I ask, General Wedemeyer, if a repre- 
sentative of the State Department requested that you change your 
report, which you had written at the direction of the Pr esident of 
the United States and the then Secretary of State, Gen. George C 
Marshall? 


General Wrepemryer. Yes, sir. 
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This paper that had been brought to me for signature had been 
changed. Frankly, I don’t recall, any more, the ye ss. I haven't 
got the paper. Mr. Butterworth took it back after I indicated clearly, 
politely, but definitely that I would not sign that extract, and there 
was nothing more about that. 

I was never asked, by the State Department, and I really felt badly 
about it, to discuss the philosophy behind the recommendations | 
made concerning China and Korea, by members of the State Depart- 
ment, nor was any particular member of my mission, and I had some 
very valuable men, fine Americans, who worked hard to help me 
evolve sound conclusions and recommendations pertaining to that 
area, 

Senator Carn. May I ask if Mr. Butterworth represented himself 
to you as being an agent of our State Department and that in that 
capacity he was asking you to initial a particular exception or extrac- 
tion from your report ? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, he knew that I knew that he was an 
official in the State Department, sir. I had had some prior contacts 
with him, both social and official. He knew that I knew that he 
was an official in the State Department when he brought that extract 
over to my office in the Pentagon. 

Senator Carn. The Senator from California, who sits on my right, 
mentioned that in his opinion, Mr. Butterworth at that period was 
head of the Far Eastern Section of the State Department. 

General Wepemeyer. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Senator Carn. May I ask—and I am only guessing General Wede- 
meyer—that after you had this conversation with Mr. Butterworth, 
you went to see the Secretary of State to determine from him perhaps 
what his wishes in this particular connection might be ¢ 

General Wrepemeyer. Well, it worried me, because I was given the 
impression that Secretary Marshall was interested in my signing this. 
but I contacted Secretary Marshall and he assured me that if I didn't 
want to sign this extract, that certainly he didn’t want to influence 
me one way or the other. He was very nice about it. 

Senator Carn. That is to say, General Wedemeyer, that you went 
to the Secretary 

General Wrepemeyer. No, sir. He was at Lake Success, and I con- 
tacted him on the phone, sir. 

Senator Carn. That is to say, you contacted the Secretary of 
States 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. And told him—— 

General Wepremeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. That the head of the Far Eastern Section of the 
State Department had asked you to change your report, that you did 
not wish to change it, you ws anted to determine the Secretary’s views 
and his view was that if you wanted to stand on what you had written 
and signed, that you should not be coerced into changing it at the 
request of anybody; is that correct ? 

ee) Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; but the word “coerced” is strong, 
Senator. There was no pressure, and Mr. Butterworth clearly stated 
that some of the recommendations that I made embarrassed the Gov- 
ernment—would embarrass the Government if publicized. I think— 
I didn’t agree with that, sir, but it wasn’t up to me to make that 
determination. 
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A few days later I received a communication to the effect that that 
report would be top secret and would not be divulged, and I think 
the members of my mission did a fine job in keeping quiet about it. 
I think it was a well-kept secret for many years. 

Senator Carn. It was indeed, sir, and I ‘think Members of the Con- 
gress Who have been curious in recent years can testify to that. 

The chief assignment before this committee, General Wedemeyer, 
as I understand it, is that we seek to study all of the facts related to 
the Far Eastern question. 


STATE DEPARTMENT SUGGESTIONS ON WEDEMEYER REPORT 


With that assignment in mind, I wonder if it would be possible for 
this committee to determine those portions of your report which Mr. 
Butterworth, as head of the Far Eastern Section of the State De- 
partment, thought might be embarrassing to this Government in order 
that we can study them and come to our own determination. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, as I recall it, sir, it was that part of 
my report—and I thought it was very important—pertaining to the 
establishment of a guardianship i in Manchuria and a trusteeship in 
Korea, 

My purpose was to create a buffer—to create a buffer—in those 
areas, Where we would be able to preclude unilateral action on the 
part of Soviet-inspired or Soviet-controlled or Soviet-supported ele- 
ments in the Far East. 

That buffer would have denied the Soviets the opportunity to pene- 
trate effectively to the south. That idea had been recommended earlier, 
as I tell you. Right after the war I made that recommendation to 
Chiang Kai- shek, because I didn’t think he had the c apability of 
carrying on in Manchuria; sithoueb his sovereignty had been recog- 
nized, he didn’t have the resources to exercise that sovereignty in Man- 
churia immediately after the war. My purpose, of course, was to 
establish a guardianship. I didn use the word “trusteeship” be- 
cause I thought guardianship, the connotation of that would not be 
quite so objectionable to the Chinese. 

Now, that in my judgment was the most important element of my 
report, both for Korea and for Manchuria. I think if the United 
States had implemented that idea, it would have been a changed pic- 
ture today in the Far East, the whole situation, in my judgment, would 
have been different. 

Senator Carn. General—I beg your pardon. Had you completed 
your answer ? 

General Wrepremeyer. Not quite, sir. 

The State Department, I believe, objected to that, because they said 
that Russia was a member of the guardianship. Well, the only way I 
could get Russia out of the guardianship was to fight a war, and I 
was trying to avoid a war. 

I had to accept the fait accompli and include them in the guardian- 
ship, but at least I was denying them an opportunity to exploit their 
position in unilaterally evolving this guardianship in Manchuria and 
the trusteeship in Korea. 

Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, some of us occasionally suffer 
from a lack of patience and would like to conclude our hearings. All 
of us want to conclude these hearings as soon as we are convince ced that 
all the information and facts are available to us. 
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But I point out what to me is most provocative, that after almost 
6 weeks of hearings, you are now telling us that a portion of your re- 
port, which in your opinion you considered to be among its most im- 
portant facets and recommendations, the State Department or one of 
its officials sought to delete and remove from being considered by this 
committee and by the Nation as a whole. 

General W epuaioe: Now, sir, I say that with a great deal of hu- 
mility. It is just my judgment. I recognized at that time and still 
do that there were a lot of problems that were confronting the State 
Department about which I had no knowledge. 

Another thing that I recommended was that these actions should 
be implemented through the United Nations organization, and I did 
that because we had just recently been criticized for avoiding or evad- 
ing the United Nations organization in what we did in Greece and 
Turkey. 

If you recall, we were severely criticized by the Soviet in the United 
Nations for sidetracking the United Nations and taking unilateral 
action in Greece and Turkey. 

So I don’t want my Government to be criticized again for similar 
action, and I recommended that all of this be implemented through 
that organization under the ageis, you might say, of the United 
Nations Organization; and it is in consonance with the Charter of 
the United Nations, this formation of a trusteeship. 

Senator Cary. You were not only qualified as a witness in your 
own right, in my judgment, General Wedemeyer, but you have been 
qui alified by references made to you by other witnesses before this 
committee. 


I think that everything you care to say and have to say is of real 
importance and I am particularly impressed by your recent references 
to Manchuria and by the solution you sought to impose in that area 
of the world. 


OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


General Wedemeyer, it seems to me—at least, this is my chief con- 
cern, which has developed during these hestrunge-<-that since Red 
China entered the war the United Nations have largely given over 
the power of decision and the choice of area to our enemies. 

On repeated instances the United States, acting as the agent or 
the Unified Command for the United Nations, has advised Russia, 
Red China, and the world that we are going to continue a limited 
operation in Korea. 

It seems to me that the limitation to which General MacArthur 
so forthrightly addressed himself is the best evidence anyone needs 
to have that it is not now nor is it likely to become the determination 
of the United Nations to defeat our present enemy, Red China, in a 
military way. 

To what extent, General Wedemeyer, would you agree in that 
matter, sir? 

General WepemMeEyer. Well, the only time that what you might call 
a holding attack is justified, either tactically or strategic ally, is to 
improve your position vis-i-vis the enemy. 

This morning, Senator Cain, I don’t know whether you were pres- 
ent—— 

Senator Carn. I was, sir. 
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General Wepemeyrer. But I prefaced my remarks with the state- 
ment that I have been away from the Pentagon and all of the inner 
councils for 2 years. 

I don’t perhaps—unquestionably—don’t have the information that 
your Joint Chiefs of Staff and their respective staffs have upon which 
to base judgments, and I indicated that I never questioned their 
loyalty to country or to principles. 

They have made statements to the effect, according to the testimony, 
that we are buying time. 

Therefore I do not feel competent, Senator Cain, to differ with 
men who, as I stated earlier, I respect, whose judgment I have some- 
times differed with, but I don’t question their purposes at all. 

Now they say we are buying time, and I think that this committee 
ought to heed what they say very carefully. They are all very fine, 
competent men. 

Senator Car. General Wedemeyer, I understood you, sir, this 
morning to say that in your opinion that once a theater commander 
has been given a mission, he necessarily ought to be given the au- 
thority to carry that mission out. 

General WerpreMeyrer. Unrestricted. 

Senator Carn. Did I understand you right? 

General Wrepemeyer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Carn. On the 10th day of October 1950, the President 
said to the country that the mission of General MacArthur was that 
of repelling aggression and to restore international peace and se- 
curity in the area as called for by the United Nations. Is that your 
impression of what the allied nations are doing in Korea, General 
Wedemeyer, to repel aggression and restore peace to all of Korea? 

General WepreMeyrer. Well, of course, at present, Senator Cain, 
they are the United Nations forces which are attempting to repel the 
aggression that occurred on and its initiation June 25, 1950. 

They are attempting to repel that aggression, and the battle surges 
back and forth, losses being sustained on both sides, but nothing 
definitive resulting from these actions, nothing definitive in a military 
sense. In a psychological sense, the longer this draws out, in my 
judgment, the more we lose psyc hologically in the world. 

Senator Carn. I thank you, General. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Tobey / 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Sparkman ? 


WEDEMEYER MEMORANDUM TO STATE DEPARTMENT ON FORMOSA, 
AUGUST 1949 


Senator SrarkMan. General Wedemeyer, first I want to ask you 
with reference to this memorandum or whatever it was, that the 
State Department put out on December 23, 1949, I believe it was—— 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir: that is the date; yes, sir. 

Senator SrarkmMan. You know what it was that I have reference 
to! 

General Wreprmeryer. Yes, sir; that is the memorandum. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Now, as you said in the beginning of your 
statement this morning, Secretary Acheson, I believe it was, stated 
that that was put out following a suggestion from you. 
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I believe, later, in answer to a question put to him by the Chairman 
of this Joint Committee, Senator Russell, he stated that that sug- 
gestion from you was in writing, but I do not believe it has been 
produced yet. 

Do you have a copy of it or, if not, I will ask the chairman to obtain 
one for us. 

General WrepeMeyer. Now, sir, I have a copy here; I don’t know 
whether I am authorized at this time to put it in. 

Senator SparKMAN. You do not know whether it has been de- 
classified or not? 

General Wrepemeyer. No, sir: I don’t. I didn’t know whether you 
were going to ask me for it, but it is true that I signed a memorandum 
to the Secretary—Assistant Secretary of State for Public Informa- 
tion, or Public—what do they call it? 

Senator SparKMAN. Public Affairs, wasn’t it? 

General Wepemeyer. Public Affairs. It is true that I signed it, 
sir. 

Senator SparKMaAn. That was to Mr. George V. Allen, was it not, 
who was then Assistant Secretary of State? 

General WepreMeyer. That was his name, that is correct, sir. 

Senator SparkMan. As I recall, the Secretary of State testified 
to that effect. 

General Wepemeyer. That was August 26, 1949, just before I was 
relieved of my assignment in the Department. 

Senator SparkKMAN. I do not want, Mr. Chairman, to ask for 
something that is improper, but I wonder if, subject to our security 
restrictions that the committee has, that could not be read into the 
record at this point? 

Chairman Russetx. In the opinion of the Chair it can be, unless 
General Wedemeyer has a desire to raise some issue with respect to it. 

General Wrepemeyer. I have no objection. 

Senator SparKMAN. As I understood it, his only reluctance was 
whether or not it was declassified, and I suggested we would leave 
it up to the censor, anyhow. 

Chairman Russe.tu. We have a procedure to protect the classifica- 
tion of it and, as a matter of fact, the committee declassified the 
document in question, so—— 

Senator SpaRKMAN. We declassified the memorandum; we have not 
had this letter yet. 

Chairman Russerx. I understand. Unless General Wedemeyer 
has some objection to reading it 

General Wepemeyrr. I have no objection. 

Senator Know.anp. There is no cryptographic communication in- 
volved in this? 

General Wepremeyrer. No, sir. My assistant, Colonel Gilchrist, 
states that I can read it, and that he will attempt to take care of the 
declassification with Admiral Davis, so that you can have it as part 
of your record. Is that all right? 

Senator Sparkman. I should think that would certainly protect 
everything. 

Chairman Russeity. You may proceed. 
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General Wrepremryer. This is a memorandum for George V. Allen, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. The date is August 
26,1949. [Reading:] 

Subject: Current position of the United States with respect to Formosa. 

In a memorandum for the executive secretary of the National Security Council 
the Secretary of State on August 4, 1949, stated that under present circum- 
stances the passage of Formosa under Communist control by external or in- 
ternal action appears probable— 

You remember, gentlemen, earlier this morning that I told you that 
many communications that I had read in the ‘Department had that 
statement in it, that the fall of Formosa appears probable. 

This is just one reference to it. [Reading :] 
since there appears no certain assurance that .Formosa can be denied to Com- 
munist control by political and economic measures alone 
and those are the only measures that were authorized, the political 
and economic. 

Further, the Joint Chiefs of Staff at their meeting on August 16 reaffirmed 
their previous views that overt United States military action to deny Com- 
munist domination of Formosa would not be justified. However, I also note 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the probabilities of the Formosa 
situation make it more than ever necessary that every effort be made to fore- 
stall any weakening of the over-all United States position with respect to the 
Philippines, the Ryukyus, and Japan. In Department of the Army consideration 
of this matter, it appears to be particularly desirable that, should Formosa be 
lost, this event should have a minimum of ill effects on the governments and 
peoples of western-oriented nations and particularly those of the Far East. Ac- 
cordingly, it occurs to me that, if not already instituted, you may desire to 
consider information measures designed to accomplish this end. 

The above suggestion is supplementary to those made from time to time 
by the Army member of the Interdepartmental Coordinating Staff established 
in accordance with NSC 4, who has been furnished a copy of this memorandum. 
I trust you will consider it appropriate for me to bring to your attention such 
points which may arise in connection with our consideration of matters of the 
above nature. 


A. C. WEDEMEYER, 
Lieutenant General, 
General Staff Corps. 


STATE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION PAPER OF DECEMBER 23, 1949 


Senator Sparkman. Yes. Now, General Wedemeyer, if I recall, 
the Secretary of State in his testimony relating to this stated that he 
had informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff that he did not believe that 
economic and political measures alone would make it possible to save 
Formosa from falling; and that the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed 
him that no military resources would be available—and I gather that 
is what you mean there, when you say no overt military aid 

General Wepemeyer. I think that it exactly 

Senator SparKMAN. That is a reasonable interpretation, is it not? 

General Wepemerer. I think so; yes. 

Senator Sparkman. And it was following that exchange of in- 
formation that that suggestion was put out? 

General Wepemeyer. That is right, sir, to soften the blow once it 
fell. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. In other words—I have forgotten the 
language that was used, but it was to slant the news coverage in such 
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a way that it would soften the blow as much as possible on us; is that 
not it? 

General WepeMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And so as to, shall we s say, save face. 

General Wepemeyrr. To minimize the loss of prestige. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. Asa matter of fact, I think the Secretary 
or rather the Department of State used that term when they put it out. 

yeneral WepemMeYeER. That I do not know. 

Senator SparKMANn. To save our prestige, the prestige of the United 
States. 

Now, General Wedemeyer, there are a good many things I want to 
question you about. I will not be able to get them all in in 15 minutes. 
I want to say I have enjoyed your testimony very much and I have 
found much in it that has been pleasing to me, because it seems to me 
you have recognized perhaps as much as any other witness before 
us, even more, perhaps, the need of action in many different fields. 
In other words, I think you have presented here to us a picture of the 
needs of economic, moral, and material aids to many parts of the 
world—and I want to say that I appreciate that presentation on your 
part. 

There are some things that raise questions in my mind, and about 
which I am not clear, and I want to ask you about some of those. 


PROBLEMS IN CHINA AFTER VJ-DAY 


Now, going back to the telegram of December 7, 1945—was that 
the date of it, the message from you, Admiral Spruance, and—— 


General Wrepemeryer. December 7, 1945. 

Senator SpARKMAN. Yes. 

General Wepemeryer. Prompted by a radiogram that I received 
November 20, 1945, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. That was in reply to a telegram ? 

General Wepemeyrer. The action that we took, Senator Sparkman, 
in Tokyo was initiated by the radiogram that we got dated Novem- 
ber 20. 

Senator SparKMan. Yes. 

General Wepemeyrer. Telling us to get together and determine how 
we are going to solve these two big problems of repatriation and re- 
arrangements of Chinese Nationalist troops in China, restoring sta- 
bility i in China as rapidly as possible. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. You three were the three commanders 
in that general area. 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir, General MacArthur commanded of 
course in Japan, and I was in command of the China theater. 

Senator SparkMan. Well, what was Admiral Spruance? 

General Wepemryer. Spruance I think was way back in Honolulu, 
but he came forward for that conference because so much American 
shipping was involved, either the shipping and the crews or just the 
shipping, but he had much to do with it and he was accompanied by 
Vice Admiral Barbey and some other staff members, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Now this was just about 4 months—3 or 4 
months—after the war had actually ended, hadn’t it ? 

General Wepemeyer. That is right. 

Senator SparkMaN. The shooting had actually ended. 
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General WepeMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. And you were still confronted with the prob- 
lem of moving vast numbers of Japanese and taking their surrender 
and so on and so forth. 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. And all during the war as you related and as 
has been put in evidence heretofore, there was a very determined ef- 
fort on the part of the United States, particularly under the leader- 
ship of our Ambassador, General Pat Hurley, to bring together the 
great conflicting interests in China. All through the testimony of 
General Hurley before the Foreign Relations Committee on Decem- 
ber 5 and 6, 1945, he tells of the efforts that he had made in order to 
get the Kuomintang—that was the Chiang Kai-shek group, wasn’t it 

General WepeMeEyeRr. Yes, sir; that is the one. 

Senator Sparkman. And the Communists—that was the Mao-Tze- 
tung grou 

eneral WEDEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Now were those the two principal groups in 
China at that time ? 

General Wepremryer. Yes, sir; the splinter political parties were 
insignificant and absolutely impotent. There were no other political 
parties there. Each of these political parties had its private army. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. 

General Wevemeyer. Pat Hurley—may I say, sir, my personal 
knowledge, his emphasis was upon helping me. He was most coopera- 
tive with me, helping me get Chinese to fight Japanese regardless 
of political complextion, and his effort was directed toward getting 
the armies of the Communists and the armies of the Chinese Nation- 
alist Government coordinated in an effort, a common effort, against 
the Japanese. 

If he delved into amalgamating political forces, sir, I really have 
no personal knowledge of that. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, I certainly agree that your statement 
is correct during the war. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; during the war. 

Senator SparKMAN. But from then on he says that he tried his best 
to carry out this policy. That has been put into the record. 

General Wepemeyer. I have no knowledge of that, sir. 


NATIONALIST-COMMUNIST RELATIONS DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 


Senator Sparkman. Yes. Now, the point I am trying to make is 
this. During the war it was principally the Communists under the 
leadership of Mao-Tze-tung and the Nationalists under the leader- 
ship of Chiang Kai-shek, and you did manage to keep them fairly 
well together during the course of the war. Now following the 
war-—— 

General Wrpemeyer. No, sir; I don’t accept that, Senator Spark- 
man. I did not manage to keep— 

Senator SparKMan. Did they fight each other during the war? 

General WeprMeyer. Not much, but I didn’t get coordination or 
cooperation from the Chinese Communists. 

Senator SparKMAN. I was the one that misused terms. I meant 
that at least they did not fight each other. They fought the common 
enemy. 
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General Wrpremeyer. No, sir; there were were no large fights in- 
volving the two forces. 

Senator SparkMaN. But now, following the war, they became hos- 
tile toward each other, did they not? 

General Wepemerer. They were hostile toward each other. The 
Communists started to move, and they got equipment very quickly 
from the defeated Japanese. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. Now coming to your telegram, the very 
last paragraph—and this is what puzzles me. I realize all of this you 
have asked for above, but it says: 

It is suggested that the United States assistance to China as outlined above 
be made available as basis for negotiations by the American Ambassador to bring 
together and effect a compromise between the major opposing groups in order to 
promote a united, democratic China. 

Now were not the two major opposing groups—— 

General Wepemeyer. There is no doubt about it. 

Senator SparkMan. The Nationalists and Communists? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SparkMan. And you would not say then that the Com- 
munists at that time were only a nebulous group, would you? 

General Wepremeyer. Definitely not. 

Senator SparKMAN. They were a major group, were they not? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. My time is up. I would like to develop this 
further, and I will do it later. 

Chairman Russetx. Yes, your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Stennis? 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Flanders? 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.t. Senator Long? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Gillette? 

Senator GrttetTs. Senator Stennis has just arrived, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetw. Well, if you 

Senator Giiterre. I will be willing to defer to him. 

Chairman Russetx. If you wish to defer to him, all right. Is there 
any objection on the part of any member of the committee? 

The Chair hears none. Senator Stennis is recognized. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Gillette. 
I will be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECT OF WITHDRAWING FROM KOREA 


General, as I understood you this morning. I was very much im- 
pressed by the statement you made about the United Nations and the 
plea for each nation to be more liberal with the other in their attitude 
toward their support; and you likened it unto our early days in the 
Union, even under the Confederation. I think that is a very good 
illustration. 

But I was surprised when you said you thought we ought to now 
withdraw from Korea. 

Do you not think if we withdraw from Korea that would be vir- 
tually knocking the legs out from under the United Nations? 
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General Wepemeyrrr. No, sir, Senator. I have never suggested 
anything here in my testimony today, nor will I in any subsequent 
testimony, nor have I in the past, sir—any action that I suggest of 
that nature in my judgment should be done under the aegis of the 
United Nations. 

I am confronted here with a group of fine Americans who are inter- 
ested in getting at the root of our foreign policy and our future 
actions, and I have some know ledge and experience. I am trying to 
give you the benefit of that, frankly. 

I say that I would get out of Korea; I would break off diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia and her satellites ; and I would establish 
economic blockades around those areas controlled by those categories 
of countries. 

[ think that if we continue to fill these vacua created at times and 
places and choosing of this potential enemy, that we are going to de- 
feat ourselves economically and psychologically. I don’t believe we 
are getting at the real enemy at all. I think we have been unrealistic 
in our thinking, and I think realism is what would be understood in the 
Kremlin. 

I am not a warmonger at all. I think if we had used our political, 
our economic, and our psycho-social forces intelligently aoa in con- 
sonance with a real plan, we never would have been in this predica- 
ment today. 


GLOBAL OBJECTIVES AND INITIATIVES 


I saw a very excellent suggestion on the part of Dr. Conant of 
Harvard the other day, where he suggests that we have a plan similar 
to the Marshall plan but located in the Far East, in that region, and 
I think it is an excellent idea, Senator. But it ought to be coordinated 
with what we are doing in the Middle East and in Latin America. 
But today, sir, the Soviet makes a move, we make a counter move and 
generate Ameri ican policy. I say, let’s take the initiative in the field 
of strategy in the international field and begin to play the tune to 
which these people will dance. 

The world looks to us for that type of leadership, and we have the 
potentialities. 

Now our military experts say—and they are much more knowl- 
edgeable than I am here, sir—that we are buying time. If that’s 
the consensus of opinion of our military experts, I yield humbl 
their view—that we should buy more time, to continue the strug vit in 
Korea, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, when we talk about now supporting these 
global matters economically, militarily, and all those things are well 
enough, but you know the problem of translating those into actual 
programs that we can support with manpower and money and that 
the American people will support, that is the problem we “have here. 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. I think the American people, Sen- 
ator, will follow courageous leadership. I really think if they under- 
stand what we are striving to do, I have implicit confidence in the 
American people. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I think they followed the Marshall plan 
mighty well. 

General Wepemeyer. They did, sir; they supported it. 
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Senator Srennis. I think it is greatly to their credit. 

But how far can we go in Asia? ‘That is the problem it seems to me 
like we have got to decide here. 

General Werpemerer. That can be determined best by evaluating 
our objectives in all parts of the world. This is global now. I think 
you agree we cannot neglect any area now in our considerations, in 
our strategic considerations. 

Senator Stennis. Well, we would not want to neglect any area, but 
the question in my mind: How far can we go in just stamping out 
communism or aggression, or whatever you call it? How far can we 
go in view of the great part of the burden we have to bear in trying to 
secure the world? 

You said there that you thought it was more important in Asia than 
it is in the Mediterranean. 

General Wepemeyrer. I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I believe you said you thought some areas, at 
least, in Asia were more strategic than they were in the Hellespont. 
You were talking about Greece and Turkey. 

General WepemMeyer. I am sorry I gave that impression. What I 
tried to point out was that to the Peloponnesus, to the Greek area, we 
gave approximately a billion dollars in the last 5 years for rehabilita- 
tion of that area and to stop the advance of communism in that par- 
ticular area, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer. And I just wanted the Senators to draw com- 
parisons in their minds with what you have given in the Far East, 
with half of the population of the world involved, sir—about a billion 
two hundred million. When you consider China, India, the Japanese 
Archipelago, the Philippines, the Melanesian, Micronesian, and Poly- 
nesian areas, Malay, you have about one billion two hundred million 
people who are gradually being oriented toward the Kremlin. And 
I wonder if we have given a proportionate amount of thought, effort, 
material, and planning, and thinking to that area. 

That is all I am trying to point out, sir—the relative importance 
sometimes changes through conditions. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 


OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


Well, now, another thing that I understood you to say in talking 
about a truce for restoration of the general status of the area in Korea 
at the thirty-eighth parallel: I understood you to say that you would 
consider that we had lost if we settled on any basis like that; that our 
mission had not been successful. And you said that we went in Korea 
in order to permit people to have self-determination in government. 

I don’t know if that is your words, but that is the note I made here. 

Well, now, is that the substance of what you said there—that we 
went in there so that they could control their own affairs or rule 
themselves ? 

General Wepemryrer. Senator, I am awfully anxious that I not be 
put in the position 

Senator Srennis. I don’t want to put you in any position except 
what you say. What I am coming to— 

General Wepremeyer. I want the record clear, Senator; I am not 
trying to say this is the policy in Korea, but my interpretation of 
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what we are trying todo. I tried to state that we are striving to give 
these people an opportunity to determine how and by whom they 
would be governed without any intimidation. 

Senator Srennis. What people is that—North Korea? 

General Wepemeyrer. All of Korea, sir. That was my understand- 
ing of our objective. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I never had understood we went out to give 
the North Koreans the power to determine—— 

General Wrepemryer. Well, I could be wrong, sir. I thought we 
were trying to unify Korea, sir, and I have a little support for that 
view 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer. Because I have seen some papers where the 
Soviet and the American representatives were meeting constantly in 
Seoul trying to bring about exactly that condition, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, it would be very fine to bring it about. But 
what I was getting at is, What can we tell the American people we are 
fighting for here? And I thought it was—it would stop that aggres- 
sive move out there, that the United Nations would stop it there, would 
try to stop it anywhere. But so far as the North Koreans—they 
already had their choice so far as we could give it to them; they were 
more or less cut off when the war ended. 

I think if we could carry out the mission there, bring the troops to 
the thirty-eighth parallel, that would be something well worth work- 
ing on and starting on 


WASTING OUR MANPOWER WITHOUT INJURY TO REAL ENEMY 


General WepemeyerR. Well, sir, my fear on that is this: I don’t know 
exactly what our casualties have amounted to, around 70,000 killed, 
wounded, missing. Supporing this enemy, this potential enemy, fuses 


some more of these powc 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Wepemryer. And he were to do that again and again and 
again in these various areas. <A fruitless effort militarily, and still 
the real enemy is not being damaged, while we are suffering seriously, 
economically—we are beginning to. 

Economically we are beginning to feel pressures, and we are losing— 
I cannot emphasize it too much, sir—the finest commodity we have, 
American manhood. 

In our lifetime we have seen some countries become rather decadent, 
and we have seen great empires, historically great empires, gradually 
disintegrating, and I think you can attribute it primarily to the loss of 
leadership and manhood. 

If we pit our manhood against the manhood of our potential enemy, 
I say to you, sir, for whatever my military opinion is worth, that we 
are going to lose. 

Senator Stennis. Finally lose? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes,sir. I want American ingenuity, Ameri- 
can sincerity—I have faith in my country; I think we are—we have 
the greatest humanitarian record of any country in history—I want 
that; I want American ingenuity, I want American technology, to 
protect the things that I hold dear. I don’t want to spill American 


er kegs he has created around his periphery. 
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blood all over the battlefields of Europe and the Far East, sir, indis- 
criminately, and that is my fear. 

There will be lots of Koreas. If I were a planner, an officer in the 
Kremlin, that is exactly what I would do to you Americans. 

Senator STennis. Yes. 

General Wrepremeyer. And it would enable me to accomplish my 
objectives without a great deal of cost tome. I don’t want to be sucked 
in or drawn into such a situation. 


UNITED STATES PURPOSES IN KOREA 


Senator Srennis. Well, I would agree with that, except that I 
would not want to commit myself to saying that in order to accomplish 
our purposes or have a successful mission that we would have to go in 
there and restore all of North Korea to a self-determination basis. 

General WepemMeyer. Yes,sir. I would like to know—I don’t know, 
and maybe some gentleman of the committee knows—exactly what we 
are fighting in Korea for. You say it is to stop the aggression that 
occurred, that started June 25, sir. 

Well, of course, if that were the purpose, we had no business then 
going north of 38. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Wrepemerer. Which we did, apparently with official recog- 
nition and cognizance and approval ; so when they went north of 38, my 
son’s regiment, a captain of the infantr y, went clear to the Yalu River. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. Well, that is a relative term about stopping 
aggression ; that means stamp out aggression, and destroy aggression. 

General Wepemeyer. I realize that, sir. 

Senator Stennis. But my point is that we do not have to necessarily 
go to the Yalu to write the ter ms of a peace. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. If you win it, you can win it at the thirty-eighth. 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I have a great deal of regard for you, General. 
You have been over there, and you understand the Asiatic problem 
better than I do by far. 

General WrepeMeyer. I am not an expert on the area, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Did you say this morning that you considered 
Great Britain as our most cooperative ally in the United Nations? 
Did you say something along that line? 

General WrDEMEYER. They are a very fine ally; yes, sir. I think 
our interests are quite common, and our basic roots—of course, mine 
were Irish on my mother’s side. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

General Wepemryer. But I do think they are one of our closest 
allies; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Based on your experience with them—— 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis (continuing). And your observation, you 
think 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; and there will be efforts made to 
generate cleavages between us and that ally by Communists, and the 
effort is going on, and certain things happened in England that I 
fear are very unfortunate, that jeopardized fine relations between 
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us; but, all in all, I think when the blue chips are down they are a 
wonderful race of people, and fine allies; yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. General, I thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuarrman. I believe that is all. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Giuuterre. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the general 
a few questions. 

General Wedemeyer, there are just three or four questions that I 
want to ask you. You will soeiien me, but as I was listening to 
you this morning there seemed to be some inconsistencies, as I under- 
stood your statement. I believe that you spoke of the fact that Gen- 
eral Mao and some other Chinese general, whose name I cannot pro- 
nounce—— 

General Wepemeyer. General Chou. 

Senator GILLerre (continuing). Were sincere Communists. 

General Wepemeyer. I believe that they have accepted the Marxist 
theory, sir; yes, sir. 


STRENGTH OF MARXISM IN CHINA AND KOREA 


Senator Giuterre. You also stated, I believe, that in your opinion 
the attempts to bring about a coalition between the Communist forces 
of the north and Chiang’s forces were doomed to failure because it 
was difficult to bring them together, to find the cement to hold them 
together, as it was to get oil and water to combine; is that what you 
said ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; in substance that is substantially 
what I said, Senator Gillette. 


Senator Gutterre. Well, I was just looking at page 7 of your report 
to the President in which you stated: 


The bulk of the Chinese and Korean people are not disposed to communism 
and they are not concerned with ideologies. They desire food, shelter, and the 
opportunity to live in peace. 

General Wrepemryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Is that statement not inconsistent ? 

General Wepemeyer. I am so glad you gave me an opportunity to 
clarify just exactly that point. 

Senator Gruterre. That is what I want. 

General Wepemeyer. I am happy to get the opportunity, because it 
is not true only in China, what I am going to say, but it has application 
in other countries; which are gradually coming under the influence or 
being affected by the spread of communism. 

Science has not only given us greatly improved destructive means 
on the military side, but science has also improved the means of con- 
trolling the thinking, of shaping the thinking of the minds of people. 

Through propaganda and through pamphlets and radio and so 
forth, it is remarkable the way people can be influenced and controlled, 
Senator Gillette. 

I lived in Germany a few years before the war, just immediately 
before the last war, and I was subjected to this propaganda skill- 
fully—skillfully done, particularly skillful for the masses who don’t 
: e rule think things through, and try to determine motives, and so 

orth. , 
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Now, in China the people, I mentioned earlier, were war-weary and 
down and out after so many years of fighting, and terrific dislocations, 
economic and otherwise. 

Here comes a well-organized, fine propaganda supporting it, a 
movement which appealed to them; and the leaders, their own leaders, 
had been repudiated skillfully, and I say I even contributed to it, not 
intentionally, but I did, in my denouncing Chiang Kai-shek as having 
corrupt people around him, and inept people, and so forth. 

I was sincere about it. They were; but I don’t think I should have 
contributed to that symphony of sycophants at that time. 

Unfortunately I did it; but when I say that Mao Tze-tung and 
Chou En-lai and these other Chinese Communist leaders were sincere 
Communists, I believe that, and I believe, too, that the Chinese people 
are not susceptible of the basic ideas of Marxism; but, Senator Gillette, 
they are not susceptible to the basic ideas of democracy either, sir. 
They don’t understand about these various basic philosophies; they 
really don’t, sir. 

I have talked to the peasants. They are lovable. They are gen- 
erous. And they just want to be let alone. They want to be let 
alone. And it is easy to control people like that. They are docile. 
They are not belligerent, the Chinese, and it is easy to do it when you 

can intimidate them, as the Communists can, sir. 

Today I get letters from friends in China and they indicate that, 
they are not bothering adults at all. The Chinese Communists are 
working on the adolescents, they are working on the kids, the children. 
They are trying to sell them, to indoctrinate them. 

But as long as the adult Chinese minds his business and does not 
create any disorder the Chinese Communists do not bother them. 
They do not compel them to accept their ideology—but they are 
working on the children strenuously. 

Senator Gitterre. So it is your conclusion 

General Wepemryer. I hope I am not—excuse me—I hope I am 
not being inconsistent. That is the real situation as I view it. And 
I hope you do not feel that I am being contradictory or inconsistent. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, I know you are not, intentionally. 

General Wrepemryer. But I can see it does look that way. 

Senator Gitterre. And your conclusion, as I see it now, is that it is 
possible to find a common denominator and an area under which 
these people could be cemented together and coalesced. 

General Wrepemryer. Oh, yes—yes, sir. I am sorry if I gave any 
other impression, either in writing or orally. 

Senator Gituerre. Well, now 

General Wrepemryrer. May I say one thing, Senator Gillette, be- 

cause I think it is pertinent, before you go on, sir. I am sure that in 
Russia at one time at least—and I have talked with many people in 
Russia—the Russian people themselves do not like this present sit- 
uation that confrontsthem. But, the younger people are so thoroughly 
imbued and indoctrinated that it is going to be very difficult with 
the passage of time to change and to reach an amicable arrangement 
with them, arrangements where Christian principles and ideals of 
decency in relationships prevail—it is going to be very difficult. 

Senator Giuuerre. Well, thank you, General. Now, I will call atten- 
tion to another matter that seems to present an inconsistency to me. 
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NAVAL BLOCKADE AND UNITED NATIONS ACTION 


I understood from your testimony this morning that you supported 
the suggestion of an effective blockade of the Chinese coast. 

You also stated and I think I put the words down exactly, that 
every move taken in this military episode must be through the United 
Nations. How do you make those two statements—one, that we acting 
indepedently could effect a blockade 

General Wepemeyer. | see. 

Senator Giuterre. And your statement that 7 move must be 
made under the aegis—you just used the word a little while ago—of 
the United Nations? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. Were yom present when I talked to 
Senator Green about the United Nations? 

Senator Gitterre. Yes; I was. 

General Wepremeyer. | think we should try to operate, Senator 
Gillette, through the United Nations Organization. I think that is 
our hope—some organization of that nature, I repeat that. But there 
may come a time in our interest where we have to operate alone. And 
that is what disturbs Senator Green, but in my judgment that time 
may come, sir. 

Here we have a powerful nation able to veto in the Security Council 
some contemplated action that we think is in America’s interest, and, 
for the time being, Senator Gillette, I just happen to believe that 
American interests are the interests of all free peoples of the world, 
and therefore we Americans as long as we are sincere, as long as we 
are not operating for our own self-aggrandizement, as long as we are 
sincere in this effort to bring about peaceful solution of problems with- 
out the employment of force at all, and at the same time insure that 
these peple that are recalcitrant—for example, the U. S. S. R—are 
punished and are restricted through concerted action on our part. 
I think that my position is that while we want to operate, that we may 
have to operate unilaterally, that is, that I would like to have the 
agreement of friendly peoples and nations but there comes a time 
perhaps where I would have to operate unilaterally. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, you are speaking about a time that may 
come. 

General Wrepemerer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. You are not speaking about the present time. 

General Wrepemerer. Senator Gillette, I think first we should try 
to get our friends to recognize that a blockade is necessary, sir; reluc- 
tantly but at long last they do have an economic blockade now. 

Some Americans suggested that a year ago or 6 months ago, but now 
only recently we have an economic, an embargo as I understand it, on 
those countries. It is fine, it is constructive. It took a long time to 
get it. 

_ Maybe the next thing will be a naval blockade, sir, but I still think 
it ought to be through, if possible, the United Nations or a similar 
organization. 


CHANGE OF MISSION IN KOREA AFTER CROSSING THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


Senator Gitierre. Along the same line that you were discussing, I 
also noted here that you stated that MacArthur’s mission should have 
been changed after he had penetrated farther north, the farthest 
north 
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General WepeMryer. Well, sir, a commander in a theater is given a 
directive which indicates the objectives that he is expected to attain by 
the employment of the means given him. 

Senator Gmerre. Will you pardon me. I did not finish my ques- 
tion. 

General Wepemeyer. Oh, I am sorry. 

Senator Griterre. If his mission should have been changed, my 
question is by whom. 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. I am sorry. It should have been 
changed by the United Nations, and the United States should have in- 
formed him, as I understand it, Senator Gillette, as the executive agent 
of the United Nations, but I think the United Nations again ought to 
be consulted, and again though, sir. if we can’t get agreement and if 
there is unnecessary delay or say prohibitive delay in accomplishing 
our objectives out there, then again I say accept calculated risks ad 
go ahead, because I think the American way is the way for free peoples 
in this world. : 

I just have confidence in that statement and in that premise. 

Senator Griterre. Did I understand you correctly this morning to 
say that the defeat of communism is an objective of the United 
Nations? 

General Wrepemeyer. If I did, I am not qualified to say that sir 
I think that is our objective, American objective. 


NATURE OF COMMUNISM AND UNITED NATIONS IDEALS 


Senator Grtierrre. But we are operating as agents of the United 
Nations, and of course our objective must coincide with theirs, must 
it not, at the present time ? 

General WepemeyeEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grtterre. And we as a signatory to the United Nations 
Charter and as a country that ratified it had in mind its second pur- 
pose to develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principles of equal rights and self-determination. 

General WrepemMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. If we subscribe to that, and we have, would it not 
be inconsistent if we took a position that we did not like the sort of 
government that a self-determining nation had selected ? 

General Wrepemryer. Well, I don’t believe that there is such a thing 
as self-determination in any Communist political country that I know 
about. If you can indicate to me one country that is operating, a 
Communist nation, under self-determination, you would euiatean me, 
Senator Gillette. I don’t know of any country where the people 
have an opportunity to express of their free will how and by whom they 
be governed. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, that, of course, is a conclusion that we 
would be making as to whether they have or whether they have not. 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir; I don’t think so, sir. I think that 
examination, objective analysis of the way they operate would prove 
that statement of mine, sir. 

Senator Griierre. As for instance take 

General Wepremeyer. I have tried awfully hard to be objective 
about communism and I have tried to find what in communism has ap- 
pealed to people in the world and caused it to be a world threat, and 
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I have always tried to determine what about communism we might 
adopt in this country in our social structure to improve the lot of the 
common man, sir. 

Senator Guerre. I know that I have and I am just as deeply 
interested as you are, but I am interested above everything else in the 
success of a cooperative effort among the nations of the world for world 
peace as I know that you are. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir . 

Senator Grtterre. And when we have an instrumentality set up 
for that purpose and we are operating under it, I want us to operate 
under it until it is proved absolutely defective. It it is ineffective, we 
could abandon it. 

Now let me ask my last question. You stated that we should get out 
of Korea. I think you stated that two or three times. My two ques- 
tions are: 


FEASIBILITY OF EVACUATING OUR TROOPS FROM KOREA 


First, is it militarily feasible to evacuate an army of say 250,000 
troops in the face of an enemy that is numerically possibly stronger ? 
Is it militarily feasible to evacuate them, and if it is, how and by whose 
orders could it be effected 4 

General Wepemeyer. Well, of course, it can only be done by agree- 
ing with the United Nations again. We are going back to the author- 
ity. All authority emanates, I presume, from that body. 

It is militarily feasible. The British evacuated a number of peo- 
ple at Dunkirk, under much greater duress than the Chinese Commu- 
nists could inject into the picture. 

Senator Gitterre. May I interrupt? 

That is only 20 miles across the British Channel. This is a matter 
of evacuating 250,000 troops to the United States, or to some inter- 
mediate point. 

General Wrepemryer. They would be evacuated, I presume, to the 
Japanese Archipelago, sir. It is not very far. 


APPEASEMENT OR CONTAINMENT 


By my thought, Senator Gillette, as I tried to develop it was: 
What worries me is that we became involved in all these little areas 
around the periphery of the Soviet, and that we expanded our man- 
power and our matériel with still not a solution in the offing, of the 
problem that presents itself to the world, and to us, as a leader in the 
world, a leading nation in the world, as the leading nation of free 
peoples, I should say, in the world, and I am worried for fear we 
continue to expend tremendous effort and manpower and matériel in 
these places that are not decisive, they are nondecisive. 

Now, that is the only reason I wanted to express that thought. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, I share that conclusion with you a thou- 
sand percent. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruzerre. I am perturbed, as every thinking man is per- 
turbed, over a policy of containment 

General Wepemeyer. That is right, containment or appeasement ; 
either one—containment or appeasement. 
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Senator Gitterre. Where the enemy within the perimeter is calling 
the tune. 

General WrepeMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Grtrerre. You used that expression. 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gruuerre. And can threaten here and there, and bleed us 
white by sending troops all over the world. 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gritetre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

That is all. 

Chairman Russetxt. Senator Flanders? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Long? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetxi. Senator Brewster ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetxt. The chairman. 


WEDEMEYER RECOMMENDATIONS ON EUROPE 


General Wedemeyer, this morning Senator Smith was discussing 
with you your reasons for asking the assignment to the presidio, to 
the Sixth Army, I believe it is. 

General WrepemMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. And you stated that as a result of years of 
study, that you had made a number of policy recommendations and 
none of them had been agreed to. 


I understood you to say that these recommendations applied to the 
West, as well as to the East. 

What, if any, recommendations other than those contained in the 
so-called Wedemeyer Report, applying to China or Korea, had you 
made which had not been approved ? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, sir, I believe in using any available 
forces that we can find in the world to stop the spread of communism. 

Pretty soon you all will think that communism is a fetish with me. 
It is not, but at present it is the greatest threat to our way of life. 

Chairman Russeuu. I think we are all concerned about it. 

General Wepemeyer. So, I believe that Spain should have been 
recognized. It was finally recognized, but it was after 1 moved out 
to the presidio. 

I think that Franco offers no danger to our way of life, and we 
can take care of Franco later on, if necessary; but at the moment he 
might be very valuable to us. 

I recommend that we utilize the Western Germans, sir. If we don’t 
arm them, I am fearful lest the Soviet will be arming them and em- 
ploying them against us, those kinds of ideas, sir. 

Chairman Russett. To whom did you make those recommenda- 
tions ? 

General Wrpemeryer. On numerous occasions, in various confer- 
ences within the Department; but I mentioned, Senator Russell, this 
morning, that there are a lot of intangibles and imponderables in- 
volved in strategy, and who am I to say that what I recommended was 
correct. 

And I didn’t feel bitter when I left the Department at all. I don’t 
feel bitter now, in taking my leave from active service. 
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There is no bitterness or rancor in my heart at all, and the military 
leaders whom you have, they could be so right i in their contentions, or 
their views—I don’t question that at all, sir. 


OPPOSITION TO RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chairman Russevt. Well, it so happens that I believe we agree 
with you in both those policies, as well as closer communion with 
Turkey and Greece; but I would like to get as to whom you made 
these recommendations. Did you make them in a formal w ay or just 
in discussion ? 

General Wrepemryer. Well, sir, I was taken to meetings—I went 
to meetings of joint nature—that is, Pett Navy, and Air “Force rep- 

resentatives—and I would make those statements orally. 

When you are in a military regime, you make a statement and 
then if it isn’t agreed to, you try to develop it, try to sell your idea; 
but if it isn’t sold, you mustn't talk too much about it. 

I didn’t try to make myself disagreeable around the Department. 
I have many friends there, Senator Russell, whom I admire and have 
a feeling of affection for; but I tell you I ‘didn’t agree with some of 
their ideas. 

I believe in an air force. I aman Army man. I think we should 
have undisputed control of the air. I have been an Army man all my 
life. I don’t think we are air-minded enough in this country. 

Chairman Russe... I was impressed by your statement on that this 
morning. 

Did you meet with any resistance in the military department of the 
Government over the advisability of a better understanding on the 
utilization of Spanish troops in the defense of the free world? 

General Wepemeyrer. No, sir. Actually, I think the Chiefs of Staff 
always felt that we should use the Spanish troops. Some of my dis- 
cussions weren't confined to the Department of Defense, sir. 

I would be called in on councils over in the State Department, too. 

Chairman Russeii. Is the same thing true as to the rearming of 
Germany? Did you meet any resistance in the military branch of 
the Government there ? 

General Wrepremeyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. There was opposition there? 

General Wrepemryrr. There was no agreement, I will put it that 
way. My views were not accepted as sound. 

Chairman Russet. I mean within the military. 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe.t. I am not speaking as a policy of government 
now. I mean in the discussions that you say you had with the mili- 
tary officials of government. Were some of them opposed to the 
arming of Germany ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; at times I would meet with opposi- 
tion in the military. 

Chairman Russeur. I have heard some of the Joint Chiefs testify 
on other occasions—I believe on the arms to Europe bill and one or 
two of the Joint Chiefs stated it would be highly desirable to have 
both Spain and Western Germany prepared to meet any outbreak of 
aggression on the part of Communist Russia. 

So evidently you had some support there. 
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General Wevemeyer. I did, sir. I tell you Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal, whom I considered a wonderful ‘public servant, supported 
all of the views I expressed to you gentlemen today. 

He used to call me in and talk to me a great deal, and he supported 
them. 

Chairman Russet. So the feeling of frustration that you had over 
those recommendations not being applied as an instrument of national 
policy would have been shared by others in the Government. 

General Wrepemeryer. There is no doubt about it, sir, and I tried to 
reemphasize that. I stated there was no rancor, no bitterness. I 
was very happy to get out, because my views just weren’t accepted. 
They weren’t only my ideas, however. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA IN CHINA ON THE UNITED STATES 


Chairman Russet.. You stated here that the Communists had very 
effective propaganda throughout China, attacking this country as 
being imperialistic and that we were undertaking—I believe I quote 
you correctly—to subordinate China to our desires. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russett. And you thought this had a great deal to do 
with the defection or lack of will to ‘fight of the Nationalist troops. 
Is that a correct statement ? 

General Wepremeyer. Well, I believe, sir, that is part of it. The 
part that really affected the spirit more than anything of the Chinese 
troops would be repudiating the leaders, impugning the motives of 
the generalissimo and the leaders, and trying to undermine the con- 
fidence of the people, not only in their leaders, but also in their form 
of government, under which they had suffered, sir, of course, through 
the tax laws and the land law s, and so forth. 

Chairman Russet. You mean that the Americans were undertaking 
to undermine—— 

General Wepemeyrer. No, sir; the Soviet, the Red propaganda was 
directed toward those objectives—namely, of impugning the motives 
of the Chinese Nationalist leaders, the Kuomintang leaders, under- 
mining confidence of the Chinese people in general. 

Chairman Rvsseti. Then you also mentioned American im- 
perialism. 

General Wepremeyer. I said that the Soviet propaganda at Yenan, 
Soviet-inspired in my judgment, Soviet-coordinated—the Yenan radio 

called us American imperialists and denounced our contribution to the 
war effort and played up that the Soviet had actually won the war 
in the Far East. 

As a matter of fact, Senator Russell, there was a picture dissemi- 
nated in the China theater while I was still out there showing the 
peace terms being signed on a Soviet battleship imstead of the 
Missouri. 

The UNRRA aid that was given by Americans predominantly— 
most of the money for UN RRA came from the American taxpayers— 
yet the wheat bags or the other commodities that were sent out there, 
the labels were changed by the Soviet Communist representatives and 
it was indicated that this 7 a gratuitous offering from the mother 
country, the Soviet, the U.S. S. R. 

That happened on numerous occasions, sir. I saw them. 
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Chairman Russeitx. You said this morning, I believe, and I quote 
from it: 

Immediately after the war propaganda from Yenan and Moscow repudiated 
the American objective in the Far East, calling us imperialists, indicating that 
our purposes were ulterior. That propaganda, by pamphlets and radio, was 
eontinuous and vociferous. 


You go on to say that you— 


protested to the American Consul General out there about it, and asked him 
to protest to the Soviet representative. It stopped for a while and then it 
continued vehemently and with increased action. 

That was when you were stating your reasons for the defection of 
the Chinese Nationalist troops. The thing that confused me—and 
I must state that I have been confused with regard to our policies in 
China and the proper course to pursue there—was the fact that if 
we had sent in a great many American troops, as you recommended, 
it seemed to me it would have caused them to have stepped 7 this Com- 
munist pwgeeencs and might have made it all the more effective 

General Wepemeyer. You are so right, sir. 

Chairman Russeui. In causing defection of the Nationalist troops. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPAGANDA AND MORALE 


General Wepemeyer. You are just as right as you can be, unless 
we stopped being so inept and so inadequate in the field of propaganda. 

No matter how strong we are militarily, we can lose this struggle 
with communism unless we get busy and actually conduct a dynamic, 
a coordinated, and an extensive propaganda program of psychological 
warfare. 

The French were not defeated militarily in May 1940. They were 
dispirited. They didn’t fight. They were reputed to have, when I 
was a student at the German War College just before the war, the 
Germans thought they had the finest ground armies—the finest army 
in the world, on the Continent of Europe certainly; but look at how 
quickly in May of 1940—I think in 39 days they ran right through it. 

It was because they had been skillfully propagandized by Goebbels 
and his propaganda machine. 

We have to get into the field, sir, and take the initiative away from 
the Communists and begin to clarify our position and not permit the 
Communists to tell the world that we are imperialists; but clarify 
our position in the world—and we don’t have to apologize for that 
position one iota. 

Chairman Russet. General 

General Wepemeyer. I think, Senator Russell, that is important, 
sir, that that point, that you make there—there is no use sending mili- 
tary aid over there if it isn’t understood why it is there and the Chinese 
people understand why we are sending it there—not to conquer them, 


but to assist them in throwing off the yoke of a foreign ideology of 
life. 


CHIANG’S ATTITUDE TOWARD COMMUNISM 


Chairman Russett. Do you know whether Chiang Kai-shek ever 
seriously considered recognizing the Communists as a political party 
within China? 
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General Wepremeyrer. No, sir; I don’t. I don’t believe he ever 
accepted that as a feasible move, sir. 

There are people better qualified to answer that. General Marshall 
is much better qualified to answer that than I am, sir. 

Chairman Russeuu. I haven’t read all of this white paper, I am 
sorry to say. It is important and well warrants any Senator’s read- 
ing some parts of it several times. 

I wonder if you are familiar with a radio broadcast by President 
Chiang Kai-shek on July 7, 1947. 

General Wepemeyer. July 7, sir? 

Chairman Russexu. Yes. 

General WrepemMeyeEr. I don’t believe I am, sir. 

Chairman Russe.it. You were not in China at that time? 

General WrepeMeyeEr. July 7? 

Chairman Roussetu. Yes. 

General Wepemeyrer. No, sir; I left here July 11, 1947, for China. 

Chairman Russetu. I was interested. I found this last night, 
where the General was apparently appealing to the people for unity 
in the radio broadcast, issued by the National Government Informa- 
tion Office, Nanking, July 7, 1947. It quotes him as saying: 

We have never attempted to castigate communism as a theory or ideal. 
We continued to hope that the Communists might follow the course of democ- 
racy, as the Communists in Great Britain and the United States have done for 
so Many years, by appealing to the electorate for support of their platform, 
We have been consistent for the past 10 years, and even more so in the last 
year and a half, in our attitude toward the Communists. We have practiced 
extreme tolerance and we have made substantial compromises and concessions, 
in the hope that the Communists would refrain from disrupting national unity, 
earrying on military regional domination, and undermining the foundation of 
the nation, and that they would contribute their share in national reconstruc- 
tion. The Government was willing to give full consideration to their opinions. 
But no peace talk, no mediation, has succeeded in dissuading the Communists 
from staging a rebellion. We had no way of appealing to their conscience to 
give up their destructive policy in the interest of the nation and the people. 

It appears on page 751 of the white paper. I have been curious 
and examined all the witnesses here as to who did express the idea 
that the Comunists could be recognized as a political party in China. 

Perhaps this paper doesn’t have all of the record on it. You knew 
nothing about that? 

General Wrepremeryer. No, sir; but I think it is always interesting 
to read an entire paper, sir, and there are some other statements that 
develop that. 

Chairman Russevu. Yes, sir. 

General Wepemeyer. There is an expression on the part of a politi- 
cal leader, who was in dire straits, appealing for cooperation. 

Chairman Russeii. Well, of course—— 

General Wepemeyer. But he goes on here and he certainly indicates 
the confusion that has been caused by the Communists. 

Chairman Russeti. Oh, there is no question about that. 

General Wrepemeyer. He castigates them there, sir. 

Chairman Russetxi. He denounces them in no uncertain terms. He 
says that they just won a great battle at some place that you could help 
me by pronouncing, S-z-e-p-i-n-g-k-a-i. It is on page 750. 

They had just won a great battle there where the Nationalist forces 
had defeated 10 times their numbers of Communists in a battle that 
raged for 18 days and nights. He charges them with being heir to 
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imperialistic Japan and the Manchukuo puppets, but he does say, if 
I understood him correctly in this paragraph, that he would be willing 
to accept them as a political party. I could miscontrue that. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, I believe he did say that, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. My time has expired. 

Senator Connally ¢ 

Chairman Connatiy. How long do you plan on going ahead / 

Chairman Russeiu. Well, we will give you your 15 minutes, Sena- 
tor, at least. 

Chairman Connatiy. Thank you. 

General Wedemeyer, I am sorry I was not here this morning and I 
may repeat something that you have already answered. If so, why 
say so and we will not go over it again. 


S 
General Wepemeyer. All right, sir. 


REASONS FOR YALTA AGREEMENTS 


Chairman Connauiy. You stated in your report on China that: 

We facilitated the Soviet program in the Far East by agreeing at the Yalta 
Conference to Russia reentering into Manchuria and later by withholding aid 
from the Nationalist Government. There were justifiable reasons for these 
policies, 

Do you still adhere to those views? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. You know in making that state- 
ment, again I did not have access to all of the private conversations 
that our President had, and I didn’t have access to all of the develop- 
ments of our international policies, so I couldn't just state categori- 
cally, make a categorical statement as I did there, so I had to quality it. 

There must have been reasons because I never questioned the inten- 
tions of our leaders at all. That is the reason I did that, sir. 

Chairman Connatuy. Well, you make the plain statement though. 

General Wrepemeyer. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. You say: 

There were justifiable reasons for these policies. 


General Wepemryer. Yes, sir; there must have been. 

Chairman Connattiy. So far as the concessions made at Yalta are 
concerned, it is true, is it not, that we believed—hindsight is sometimes 
better than foresight—that the entry of Russia into the war would 
help us defeat Japan and save perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
American lives ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; that is true, Senator Connally, and 
your military leaders must have advised the President that it was 
necessary to bring the Russians in in order to save American lives 
and to bri ing about an early victory. 

The thing that disturbs me right now as an American is the fact 
chat the Japanese were trying so hard, as I understand it, sir—you 
could check on this information—trying hard to accomplish an armis- 
tice. 

They wanted to use Moscow people as their intermediaries and they 
couldn’t get any response to their efforts to stop the war, this before 
I think we dropped the atomic weapons. 

Chairman Connatiy. And we did not know of that at the time 
either, did we? We had no knowledge of it? 
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General Wrepremeyer. Well, I think we did, sir, because we had 
means of knowing what the Japanese were striving to do, that is via 
the radio, and I think that reports were made to our Government to 
that effect. I believe I read where Admiral Zacharias or some such 
name made such a statement. 

Chairman Connatiy. Yes; I know. He made a lot of statements. 

General Wepremeyer. I don’t know him at all. That worried me. 


THE ATOM BOMB AND YALTA CONFERENCE 


Chairman Connautuy. General, at Yalta we had not gotten the 
bomb at that time; I mean it had not proven itself, had it? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. General Groves before—— 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, I know, but we had not used it on 
Japan. 

General Wepemeyer. Oh, no, sir; it had not been used. 

Chairman Connatiy. We had been experimenting with it over here 
and we thought it would work, but we did not know it. I see the Sen- 
ator shaking his head there, Senator McMahon. He knows more 
about the bomb than I do because he is chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Committee. 

Senator McManon. With unanimous consent I would say the test 
of the bomb when we knew it would be successful was on July 16, 1945, 
at Alamagordo, and that was the first test of the bomb. 

Chairman Connatiy. Was that after or before ? 

Senator McManon. That was 6 months after Yalta. 

Chairman Connatiy. After the war? 

Senator McManon. No—after Yalta. 

Chairman Connatiy. Oh; after Yalta. 

General Wepemeyer. Yalta was, as I remember, February. 

Senator Connatiy. That is what I was getting at, that at Yalta 
we had not developed the bomb to the point where we knew that it 
would work; and we felt that it was absolutely necessary to get Russia 
into the war to defeat Japan, and that was the motivating factor, the 
motive actuating our people, was it not? 

General Wepemerer. Oh, no doubt about that, sir. I do not ques- 
tion it at all. 

Senator Morse. Senator, I think that the general was about to say 
something about General Groves that he did not get to finish, some 
statement about the bomb. 

Chairman Connatty. All right, go head. 

General Wepemeyer. I thought I read in some paper somewhere 
where General Groves went to the President and explained just before 
he went to Yalta they had successfully completed their test. Now, 
I think that Senator McMahon and Senator Hickenlooper know more 
about it. 

Chairman Connatiy. I yield to Senator McMahon. 

Senator McManon. I would like to say that in October or Novem- 
ber of 1945 at the hearings that were held by a special committee that 
Senator Vandenberg asked General Groves at some length on the 
rumor that he had heard that General Groves was sure that the bomb 
was going to explode, some time before it was actually exploded. 

Now, I am relying on my recollection, but I think it is accurate 
when I say that General Groves denied that completely, and I do 
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not believe that he ever made any statement nor did anyone else that 
the atomic bomb would in their opinion explode. They might have 
said, “It looks good, we think it may explode.” 

Chairman Connatty. Reverting just a moment to the overtures to 
Japan—I was not here but I understand Secretary Acheson testified 
before this committee that this Government had no knowledge about 
those efforts; I asked you a little while ago about that. 

General WepemeEyer. Yes. 


AMERICAN AID TO CHINA AND CHINESE CORRUPTION 


Chairman Connatxy. All right. Now, you stated in your opinion 
that we should be— 


withholding ungalified support from a government within which corruption and 
incompetence was so prevalent that it was losing the support of its own people. 


Is it your opinion that the aid we gave the Nationalist Government 
would have been sufficient had there been less corruption and incom- 
petence in the Nationalist Government ? 

General Wrepemeyer. No, sir. No, sir, we would have had to give 
them increased aid, Senator. They were just demoralized at the war’s 
end. Economically they were just down and out. 

Chairman Connatiy. Well, I have just understood from General 
Marshall’s report here that he had insisted on Chiang getting rid of 
these corruptionists in his government but that Chiang would not do 
it because they had been his political allies and friends from the be- 
ginning, 20 years or more, and he would not drop them. Do you know 
about that? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes: he did have a very strong sense of loyal- 
ty to these people who had been working with him, Senator, and it 
was difficult for those of us who were advising him to have him 
change—make changes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CRITICISM ON YALTA AGREEMENT 


Chairman ConNaLLy. Is it not true that there was little or no crit- 
icism of the Yalta agreement until after the Russians failed to live 
up to their share of the bargain, General ? 

Since we did not know they would refuse to cooperate with us later 
on, was it not essential for us to try to cooperate with them in 1945? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, of course, I cannot say whether there 
was criticism of the Yalta agreement—— 

Chairman Connatry. All right. 

General WrpeMrYerR (continuing). Subsequent to the Russians 
breaking faith, but I do know this, Senator Connally, of my personal 
knowledge, that I was embarrassed when the American Ambassador 
reported the terms of the Yalta agreement, Ambassador Hurley, I 
think in the middle of June, and told Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
the terms of the Yalta agreement, and as an American I, frankly, am 
embarrassed, as I sat there, because that Chinese all the way through 
had been honest in his dealings with me, never guilty of “duplicity, 
so far as I could determine, and had cooperated with me, and there 
was a man being told something that in my judgment, as an Ameri- 


can be, he should have been told at the time the terms of the agreement 
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were made, because we were giving away certain very important 
rights. 

Chairman Connatuy. I notice in your report referring to Yalta 
you say: 

The United States had not yet realized that the Soviet Union would fail to 
cooperate in the accomplishment of world-wide plans for postwar rehabilitation. 

General Wepemeyrer. I believe that is true, in 1945. There were 
some of us who did realize it, though, or felt it, sir, even as early as 
1941 I was telling Mr. Harry Hopkins and Mr. Averell Harriman 
exactly that, sir. 

Chairman Connatty. I see. You agree to that, then? 

General Wepemerer. Yes, sir; I agreed with that. 


CHINESE COOPERATION DURING WAR 


Chairman Connauiy. Was it your experience that the Nationalist 
regime cooperated fully with our military mission in China? Did 
they accept our advice and carry it out ? 

You referred in your report to the corrupt officials around the gen- 
eralissimo. Under the circumstances, was he in a position to carry 
out the necessary reforms regardless of the pressure we put on him? 

General Wrepemryer. Well, the mission—you mean the military 
mission, the military advisory group, over there? 

Chairman Connatty. Yes. 

General Wepemeyrer. The reports that I received from the head of 
the mission, who was at that time a Major General Lucas, were that 
the Chinese were cooperating. 

Brigadier General Brink, Francis Brink, also reported to me. They 
were members of the mission, sir. They were cooperating within the 
limits of their capabilities. They were striving to get us to do more 
for them, Senator Connally. 

They wanted our men to go out into the field and give them advice 
in the areas of operations against the Communists, do you see, and they 
were also trying to get us into the logistical field, but there were re- 
strictions in the directive that precluded sending our boys out into 
the areas of military operations. 

Chairman Connatiy. Were they trying to get us to go into the 
fighting ? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. They were? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; just like we sent our boys into the 
fighting in Greece. 

Chairman Connatty. That is right; they wanted us to go out there 
and fight. 

General Wepremeyer. No, sir. Well, to give them advice in the areas 
of operations, military operations, just as we did in Greece, Senator 
Connally. 

Chairman Connatty. All right. 


INITIATIVE FOR CHINESE COALITION 


During these hearings we have heard some criticism of General 
Marshall’s mission to China. Is it not true that the political groups 
in China themselves decided to form a coalition government and that 
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General Marshall was sent to help and find ways and means to ac- 
complish the political objectives that had been agreed upon ? 

Since they wanted it and believed it could be done, don’t you think 
it was right and proper for us to help them ? 

General Wepemeyer. Surely. 

Chairman Connatuiy. Had not they decided on a constitutional con- 
vention or something of that kind? 

General Wrepemryer. They did; yes, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. And wasn’t General Marshall trying to work 
out that plan 

General Wepemeyer. That is right. 

Chairman Connauty (continuing). And put it over? 

General Wrpemeryer. That is correct, sir; and he was trying to 
eliminate political armies, Senator Connally. 

He tried to amalgamate the armies. I think there were to be 50 Na- 
tionalist divisions and 10 Communist divisions; I forget now the pro- 
portion. 

Chairman Connatiy. About five to one, was it not? 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. I know of your deep interest in the Far East, 
of course, General Wedemeyer, and we are all interested in a free and 
independent China. But I want to know whether, in view of our 
world commitments, and in view of the difficulties involved in con- 
tinuing hostilities in China, you think we should take any action in 
connection with Korea which might get us involved in fighting on 
the mainland of China? 

General WrepemryeEr. I do not, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. You do not? 

General Wepemeyer. I do not think that is the place to fight a 
decisive war. Again, I mention, Senator Connally, that I don’t think 
that American manpower ought to be pitted against the teeming 
millions of our potential enemies. 

Chairman Connatry. I think you are right. 


ADEQUACY OF UNITED STATES SUPPORT OF CHINESE NATIONALISTS 


Mr. Chairman, it is sometimes said that our far-eastern policy was 
not evolved in a bipartisan way. I say this to some of our friends 
who have been pretty critical here in their questioning. They have 
said that the majority party did not have a share in its development. 

I would like to say for the record that some 37 meetings of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations during 1948, 1949, and 1950 were 
devoted to a discussion of Chima, Korea, Formosa, and the Far 
East, in general, producing no less than 1,481 pages of testimony on 
that subject. 

I think I attended all those meetings. I tried to discover whether 
we had done everything we could to stem the tide of communism in 
China. I came to the conclusion that we had done everything we 
could have done to help the Nationalists with the possible exception of 
sending American troops to the continent. The American people 
certainly did not want that. 

' General Wedemeyer, I would like to have your reaction to this 
problem. Don’t you agree that we did about all we could to keep the 
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Nationalist regime in power with the possible exception of sending 
our troops into China? 

General WrepemereEr. No, sir; I do not, sir. 

Chairman ConnaLiy. Well, what did we fail to do? 

General Wepemeyer. I think that we could have indicated more 
firmly our determination to support the existing Government of 
China, Senator Connally. 

In other words, I have emphasized in my testimony today the im- 
portance of moral aid. 

Also I think that we could have given more material aid. 

It is not a question of giving nothing or everything, but it is a 

Chairman Conna.iy. I made an error a while ago. I referred to 
the majority party. I meant the minority party had not been con- 
sulted and soon. I would like to correct that. 

Chairman Russe.y. Senator Connally, your time has expired. 

Senator Morspr. I don’t believe the general finished his statement. 

Chairman Russe.i. Yes; you may do that, General. 

General Wrepemrrer. Well, I don’t remember exactly. I did say 
we Americans did not give China all the aid that we might have given, 
even in a proportionate sense, even taking into consideration other 
global commitments or possible commitments. But the most impor- 
tant thing that worries me over the years is the fact that we seemed 
to begrudgingly give our assistance, and it is moral aid that is more 
important, in my judgment, than the material aid, Senator Connally. 

I do not think the people of China felt that their traditional friends, 
the Americans, were supporting Chiang Kai-shek. 

Now I promise you—I have repeated this to you before, sir—I am 
not obligated to Chiang Kai-shek or to any Chinese or to any group 
over there, but I wanted to help the Chinese people evolve a peaceful 
solution to the problems, and at the time I was out there in 1947 he 
seemed to me to be the best vehicle through which we could use our 
assistance, sir, both moral and material. I feel if we had gone out 
there with economic advisers and with military advisers and a limited 
amount of equipment, intelligently used, that we could have stopped 
the advance of communism in China. 

Chairman Conna.iy. I am sorry I can’t ask you any more questions, 
General. 

General Wepemerer. I am sorry, too, sir. 

Chairman Connatiy. I have been absent. I had to be away. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Bridges? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.ii. Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Saltonstall ? 


PRESENT CHINESE SITUATION ON MAINLAND AND FORMOSA 


Senator SauronsraLL. General Wedemeyer, I would just like to 
ask you a few questions to see if I have received your point of view 
correctly. 

First, you consider Chiang Kai-shek our best bet to support at the 
present time? 

General Wepemeyer. I think he still is the best vehicle through 
which we could direct aid out there; yes, sir. 
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I hear encouraging reports about the Government of Formosa. I 

hear that it is very good; the people are happy, or happier; and he is 

radually evolving a stable government there. I hear good reports 
rom there from objective sources. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. Second, you believe that the Nationalists 
and the Chinese Communists will never work together. 

General Wepemeyer. I don’t think communism will permit, that 
is, the acceptance of the philosophy of Marxism, will permit the people 
who are exponents, who are adherents, or who are following that 
theory of government, will permit them to work with capitalistic 
countries peacefully. They have got to have complete control; they 
are determined to have all of the controls, in my judgment. 

Senator SaLronsTaLy. You said several times that Formosa is im- 
portant, most important to us, and should not be lost, or should not be 
passed into hostile hands; is that correct ? 

General WepEmeyrer. Yes, sir. The loss of Formosa, an important 
segment in the littoral along the Asiatic coast, would jeopardize our 
position in other important segments. 


NO FUTURE KOREAS 


Senator SauronsratL. You said that we cannot let ourselves be 
drawn into fights on the periphery of the Soviet ; in other words, there 
can’t be other Koreas such as the battle that we are fighting in Korea 
today. Is that a fair statement? 

General WepeMeyer. Yes, sir. I am very much concerned lest we 
are drawn into these various vacua created by this enemy who wants 


to go through attrition, through attrition, sir, and through psycho- 
logical defeats too. If we don’t liquidate these situations very effec- 
tively, naturally we go down in the estimate of other ee. We are 


looked upon as a pee nation. If we don’t liquidate these third- 
rate powers quic ys then they wonder about our power; or our 
determination possibly might even be questioned. 

Senator SarronsTaLu. You believe that we never should have gone 
into Korea with ground troops? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. Well, that is a question 
of time. Right after the war it was necessary to send troops right 
in there. We sent a corps under General Hodge. But I think after 
the event of June 25 

Senator Sauronstauy. That is what I meant. 

General Wepemeyer (continuing). 1950, in my judgment we should 
not have put ground forces in there, and we should have withdrawn 
American nationals and allied nationals from that area. 

Senator Satronsrauu. Thank you; that is what I understood. 

General WrepeMEyeEr. Yes, sir. 


RECOMMENDED COURSE OF ACTION IN KOREA 


Senator Satronstatt. You believe that we should now get out of 
Korea, and if we do get out of Korea, then we should put on an 
economic and naval blockade on China; second, that we should cease 
to recognize Russia; and, third, we should build up our own strength. 
Is that a fair statement of your position ? 


83797—51—pt. 3——_47 
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General Wepemeyrer. That’s a very good summary, sir. 

I mentioned, and I again would like to mention, that I am not as 
competent as your military advisers who are right over here in the 
Pentagon and thoroughly familiar with developments that might 
influence my judgment. If I had additional information, I might 
not recommend that we get out of Korea. 

But I have tried to establish a philosophy here this afternoon. We 
must avoid getting into vacua,.into places that the enemy wants us to 
get into, and fight them under terms that are favorable to them. That 
is all I am trying to say. 

Korea is one of those places, and Korea, to me, is not of strategic 
importance to us. If we do withdraw now, it is a psychological defeat, 
but to offset that I say withdraw recognition and show these people 
that we mean business. 

Senator Satronstatu. Now, sir, if those are your positions, as I have 
asked you the questions and you have, I believe, agreed. 

General WepEMEYER. Yes, sir. 


BREAKING OFF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


Senator Sauronstatu. There are three questions that I would like to 
ask you as to their effect : 

If we break off with Russia, then what of Russia in the United 
Nations. 

General Wepemeyer. It is really an anomalous position for Russia. 

Senator SatronsraLu. And for us? 

General Wepemeyer. And for us, too; that is correct, sir. 

Senator SauronsraLte. And it would be, well, perhaps no more 
unfortunate than Russia’s position in the United Nations today, but it 
certainly would not help make the United Nations a working reality. 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir; but may I say in that connection, 
Senator Saltonstall, I have often been asked about—if the Russians 
do not go along with some contemplated action and they withdraw. 
I say let them withdraw. If they are so recalcitrant that they cannot 
go along with this family of nations in our effort to solve international 
problems peacefully, then I say let them withdraw, because that is our 
objective as I understand it, sir. 


ALTERNATIVES IN KOREA 


Senator Sarronsraty. Now the second question: If we get out of 
Korea, would we not then lose everything that we have been fighting 
for in Korea? 

In other words, isn’t it too late, now, to get out of Korea? 

General Wepemryerr. That is a very good question, sir. 

I don’t know what the alternative is. That is what disturbs me, 
Senator Saltonstall, I just don’t know what the alternative is, if we 
stay in. 

I have thought about it a great deal. In other words, my statement 
wasn’t given just off-the-cuff. If we stay in there, we lose a hell of a 
lot of our boys, and we are filling a bottomless pit, and apparently 
these people can continue to pour aa in there, and we are pouring 
our boys in there and this could go on for an indefinite time. 
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_ Psychologically, we are suffering a defeat. With the passage of 
time, our inability to liquidate that third-rate power is beginning to 
take a toll against us. 

We can stay on, sir; and we could, say, finally stabilize the situation 
at 38, but then, Senator Saltonstall, what are we going to do? Are 
we going to stay on 38 with about 200,000 men? 

I don’t know—it would be interesting to know what each man is 
costing us to maintain there. When I was in charge of planning, it 
cost $4,500 a year per man across the board. It has gone up. That 
was for World War IT. 

The per capita for maintaining 200,000 men a year in Korea would 
run into billions of dollars. 

It is what the Soviet would like to have happen there. In other 
words, we have played into their hands, unfortunately. 

Senator SarronsTatu. Just one final question that is tied in, as I 
see it, with your position on Korea, and the problem there. 


SECURITY ELSEWHERE AND NEED FOR ALLIES 


You agree, do you not, that the problems of the Far East are tied 
in with the problems of Europe, so far as our security is concerned ¢ 

General Wrepremeyer. Very definitely, sir. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Therefore, in carrying out our commitments 
in the Far East, we have got to take into consideration, whether we 
like them or not, the point of view of the English and the French? 

General Wrpremeyer. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Sarronsrauu. So that it is more difficult, that makes it 
more difficult for us to go it alone in the Far East, or to go it alone 
anywhere in the world, does it not / 

General Wrenemeyrr. That is right. 

Senator SarronstraLL, And in looking ahead as to our future polli- 
cies in the Far East, we have got to take into account not only our 
position with relation to Russia and the use of our manpower on 
the periphery of Russia, but we have got to take into account our re!a- 
tions in Europe with the English and the French. 

General Wepemeyrer. Absolutely, sir, absolutely. 


IMPORTANCE OF AN AIR FORCE 


Senator Savronstauy. And just a final question. You believe as 
some of the other witnesses have testified, that we should concentrate 
a greater strength on our Air Force than we are now doing ‘ 

General WrepemMnyer. Sentor Saltonstall, I would tell you gentle- 
men anything you can do to insure that our country has undisputed 
control of the air would bring us the greatest security that anything 
you can do. The Navy ought to be directed to protect our sea lanes, 
and it ought to work on the submarine menace. 

The Air Force ought to insure that we have tactical and strategic 
air controls, undisputed control. I just can’t emphasize it too strong- 
ly. In my judgment that’s it. The Army would just be required to 
seize, maintain, and control bases from which we can with increasing 
effectiveness operate these other two services. 

In other words, sir, | would not become embroiled in a large land- 
locked battle in Europe, nor would I visualize again in a future war 
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controlling, as we have controlled the Germans‘and the Japanese 
postwar, controlling Russia. 

If we do that, we will wreck ourselves economically, so we have 
got to visualize what our objective must be if we are going to go to 
war with Russia, and in my judgment it should be this. 

We should determine, we should destroy their war-making poten- 
tial and convince people through propaganda of our friendly inten- 
tions in the process. Any other program in my judgment is going to 
ruin this great land of ours. That is exactly the way I see it. 

Senator Sarronsratyt, Now in attempting to summarize for my 
own purposes and my own thinking your point of view, have I omitted 
anything in this summary of questions to you? 

General Wepemerer. No, sir; you have made a very fair summary 
of it, sir. 

Senator Sarronsrau. I thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Wiley? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator George ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirx. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to go on if you 
want to continue further. I did just call up and made an appoint- 
ment for half past 5, thinking we were going to adjourn but I can ask 
Mr. Kalijarvi to call my office if you do not want to adjourn now. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator, if you wish we can recess here, but 
I understood the Senate was still in session, and if a parent body can 
stay late, it seems to me that the creature of the Senate might carry 
on for a little while here. 

General WepemeyeEr. Could I say something off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Russevy. All right, Senator Smith. Senator, if you 
really prefer, I do not want to inconvenience you. 

Senator Smrrn. No, that is all right. I have just sent word that I 
would be a little delayed. 

Chairman Russetx. You can only be 15 minutes late at best. 

Senator Smiru. Yes. General, when I was questioning you this 
morning, we were considering the four points that General MacAr- 
{hur made in his speech to the joint session, and also the four points 
that were discussed by the Joint Chiefs. We covered the subject of 
economic blockade, and your views on a naval blockade. 

Then in answer to someone else, you spoke about bombing bases in 
Manchuria. That left only one of the famous four points that had not 
been discussed, and I would like to get your views on that, and that 
is this: 


“TAKING WRAPS OFF CHINESE NATIONALISTS” IN FORMOSA 


Remove the restrictions on operations of the Chinese Nationalist Forces and 
give logistic support to those forces that will contribute to effective operations 
against the common enemy. 

In other words, take the wraps off Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on 
Formosa and let those people cooperate with the guerrillas in China 
with the idea of possibly stirring up difficulties there until perhaps 
2 new government is established in China and the Peiping regime is 
overthrown. 
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General Wepemeyer. I understand your question, sir. Again I just 
say that there may be information that is available in the Pentagon 
concerning the ability of our Government to support logistically any 
undertaking on the part of the Chinese Nationalist forces against 
the mainland of Asia. 

In my judgment from the information that I have, the Chinese 
Nationalist forces in Formosa are not ready to conduct a major or a 
significant operation against the mainland of Asia. 

They could not give succeeding impulse to the effort and it would 
be wrong for them to prematurely deploy their forces in that area. 

I do think they should be encouraged and if there are restrictions 
on this form of operation they should be removed. I think they 
should be encouraged to undertake guerrilla action—widespread guer- 
rilla action to preclude the consolidation of the Communist position 
in Asia—in China, 

And I certainly would use Chinese Nationalist forces in Korea if 
and when they are appropriately trained and equipped and would 
give a good account of themselves. 

Senator Smrrn. Then you favor aid to equip and train—— 

General Wepemeyrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiri. Those people in Formosa ¢ 

General Wepremeyer. Yes, sir. Earlier, Senator Smith, I stated I 
would use any forces available to me in the world against this Red 
scourge that jeopardizes our way of life. 

Senator Smiru. General MacArthur suggested if we took the wraps 
off Formosa then on the mainland it would tend to pull off the pressure 
of the Communist forces in Korea and I take it you approve that. 

General Wepemeyer. I respect General MacArthur’s evaluations 
and if he made that evaluation, I think it must be a sound one. But I 
do think it would be wrong for us to visualize a large-scale effort on 
the part of the Chinese Nationalists in Formosa, because I think it 
wal be premature, in my judgment. 

Senator Smirn. I understand because of logistics, you said. 

General Wepemeyrer. Logistics is very important, Senator, and—— 

Senator Smirn. Well, now, I do not understand that—this logistics 
thing. 

General Wepemerer. Well, logistics—that assures a steady flow of 
replacements. That is, bodies that are wounded and killed and miss- 
ing, and so forth—you have got to have a steady flow of replacements 
coming up and the wounded going back to the rear; and you have got 
to have a continued flow or movement of munitions and food and oil, 
if you are utilizing tanks, if your army is mobile—and so logistics 
involves that very important problem of supplies—supplies of bodies 
and matériel to give impetus to your advance, or to your military 
operations. 

Senator Smrru. Does that mean that if we took the wraps off the 
Nationalists on Formosa and gave them the support recommended that 
we would be in the pressure ourselves ¢ ; 

General Wrepemeyer. No, sir, not necessarily; but I do not recom- 
mend giving China anything unless it is supervised by Americans. 

Senator Smirnu. Yes, I think you recommended that before. 

General Wrepemeyer. Oh, consistently, sir. 

Senator Smirn. You said it before. I would think from what you 
testified today that there may be some differences in detail but gen- 
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erally speaking you support the over-all picture that General Mac- 
Arthur presents. 

General Wepemeyenr. I think I do, sir; but I do it with some trepi- 
dation because I have confidence in the men over in the Pentagon and 
they have access to information that might change my views if I were 
to have access to the same information. 

But with the information that I have, the answers I have given to 
the committee I defend and adhere to. 


MILITARY OR POLITICAL COALITION IN KOREA 


Senator Smirxn. The Secretary of State called our attention to a 
telegram that you sent and signed with two others and was criticized— 
and which referred to a unified democratic China and to effecting a 
compromise, and so on; do I understand you correctly that you have 
favored right along a military fusion of these different forces in 
China that you were to get together to oppose a common enemy, the 
Japanese; but you distinguish that from a political coalition which 
would bring the two forces into one government in China? 

Is that the distinction you have been trying to make, that you 
would favor the military get-together of these different forces? 

General Wepremeryer. Well, Senator Smith, I found the distinc- 
tion—I mean, the Communist armies and the Nationalist armies were 
a fait accompli when I took command of the theater. 

What I wanted to do was to get the Communists and implement 
them against the Japanese, coordinate their efforts with the efforts of 
the 2 or 3 millions I had in the south. The Communists had 400,000 
or 500,000 in their forces, and I wanted to integrate them—not neces- 
sarily amalgamate the forces. 

But I could not accomplish that because the Communists would not 
cooperate. And I was a friend to them, I was not arousing their 
suspicion at all, in the political field. I did not participate in any of 
the political discussions. 

Now after living out there with this problem and observing the 
operations of the Communists and being somewhat of a student of 
the Communist penetrations and infiltrations in other areas of the 
world, I had the conviction that these Communists were not part- 
timers, but that they were dyed-in-the-wool Communists, or at least 
their leaders were who were inspiring and controlling them; and 
I just had the conviction that we were wasting our time in hoping 
we could amalgamate these. And I determined and I was by directive 
instructed in subsequent instructions to support the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, which was the Kuomintang Government; and I never 
deviated from that course, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Now let me ask you a further question in that con- 
nection. I gathered from your testimony you were pretty close to Am- 
bassador Pat Hurley while he was out there and tried working out 
problems with him. 


COMMENTS ON HURLEY’S LETTER OF RESIGNATION, 1645 


I want to read something from his letter to the President dated No- 
vember 26, 1945, at the time he resigned as Ambassador to China. I 
want to see how far you agree with him on what is mentioned in that 
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letter, which has caused me great concern. He said this, and I quote 
from page 582 of the white paper. He said: 

I was assigned to China at a time when statesmen were openly predicting the 
collapse of the National Government of the Republic of China and the disin- 
tegration of the Chinese Army. I was directed by President Roosevelt to prevent 
the collapse of the Government and to keep the Chinese Army in the war. From 
both a strategical and diplomatic viewpoint the foregoing constituted our chief 
objective. The next in importance was the directive to harmonize the relations 
between the Chinese and American Military Establishments and between the 
American Embassy in Chungking and the Chinese Government. 

And a little further in that same paragraph he says: 

While these objectives had the support of the President— 
that is, President Roosevelt— 
and the Secretary of State— 


that was Secretary Byrnes probably at that time? 

General Wepemerer. Secretary Byrnes; yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn (reading) : 
it is no secret that the American policy in China did not have the support of all 
the career men in the State Department. The professional Foreign Service men 
sided with the Chinese Communist armed party and the imperialist bloc of na- 
tions whose policy it was to keep China divided against herself. Our profes- 
sional diplomats continuously advised the Communists that my efforts in pre- 
venting the collapse of the National Government did not represent the policy 
of the United States. These same professionals openly advised the Communist 
armed party to decline unification of the Chinese Communist Army with the 
National Army unless the Chinese Communists were given control. 

And then later on he says he requested the relief of these “career 
men.” Now can you comment on that? Did we have that difficulty 
in our own set-up there? _ 

General Wepemryrr. Well, now, when I took command of the 
theater I had four political advisers. I inherited those men. They 
were professional State Department men. They all looked like high- 
caliber men to me—intelligent, very cooperative. 


STATE DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL IN CHINA 


Their names—Mr. John Davies, Mr. John Emerson, Mr. Raymond 
Ludden, and Mr. Jack Service. 

They were men who spoke the language—the Chinese language— 
and they had been advising my predecessor, General Stilwell, prior 
to my arrival there, and he had great confidence in them. I learned 
this indirectly; I did not talk to General Stilwell about them. 

They submitted to me memoranda—memoranda based on their 
observations and their experience as they traveled around in the 
China area. Invariably those statements which they submitted to 
me were very critical of the Nationalist Government and they were 
rather praising of the Communist regime. 

As I have stated here repeatedly, my interest was not political, 
my interest was carrying out what I thought you people wanted me 
to do over there—to kill Japanese over there, and bring about a 
coordinated effort in the military; and it was only as time passed 
that I became more and more involved in political and economic 
matters because, as Chief of Staff of the Generalissimo, he kept draw- 
ing me into these spheres. 
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But these men I could not say were Pinko, or were Communists, 
just because they criticized the Nationalist Government or said good 
things about the Communists in China. 

If one visited Yunan, and the Communist area, and compared it 
to the chaos that existed in other parts of China, where you had this 
agrarian economy, the farmers, and the farmer-soldiers, it did appeal 
to the casual observer; unless you went into the motives of these 
Communist leaders and analyzed the implications of what they were 
striving to do, you would be more than favorably impressed with 
the developments in Yunan than the observations you might make 
in the province I lived in, Szechuan, and the Chungking area; but 
I have often been asked if those men—if I felt those men were dis- 
loyal. 

I never have stated that they were. I never questioned the loyalty 
of my fellow Americans, Senator Smith; I accept them as being loyal 
to both country and principle. 

Is I indicated in my opening statement, I think it is a terrific accusa- 
tion or allegation to make against a fellow American. It is difficult 
for a man to live down, too, once it is made indiscriminately. 

I did, however, worry about.their operations when the Ambassador, 
who had been most cooperative with me, Mr. Hurley, reported to me 
that they were sending reports in that he did not’see, 

I had a very fine working arrangement with Mr. Hurley. I asked 
him to please never send any communications back to the States per- 
taining to the military situation that I didn’t have an opportunity 
to comment on. 

I didn’t want his sending messages back to the President criticiz- 
ing me, without giving me an opportunity to say something about 
it; and I said, “Likewise, Ambassador, I will never send any com- 
munication back, pertaining to the political or diplomatic or economic 
situation, without giving you an opportunity to comment on it. 

So he rightfully protested to me that these men were sending com- 
munications back, side-stepping or circumventing the American 
Embassy, and I took care of that by sending, from there on out, copies 
of all communications that they prepared and submitted to me—a 
copy to the American Embassy; and I did’t comment on any of these 
communications. I didn’t think I was qualified to do it; and they 
went on into the Department and they commented or discussed 
ideological, political, and economic problems. 

When we came home in February of °45, at the request of Presi- 
dent Truman, he saw Mr. Stimson, and those—he got authority to 
transfer those men from my staff over into the American Embassy, 
so those four political advisers were removed from my staff, and 
any political or diplomatic advice I received subsequently, I got, 
as I think I should have, from the American Ambassador. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Senator Smiru. I did want to get an exposition of this statement 
of Ambassador Hurley’s, so that 

Mr. Chairman, has my time expired ? 

Chairman Russeti. Your time has expired, Senator Smith. 

Senator Johnson ? 

Senator Jonnson. No questions, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Russet. Senator Morse? 
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UNITED STATES-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Senator Morse. General Wedemeyer, do you agree with me that 
the real power and force behind the Communist activities of various 
satellite countries in the world today, such as the Red Chinese and 
the Red Koreans, is Soviet Russia ? 

General Wepemeyer. I am stupid; I don’t follow you, sir. Could 
he read that back ? 

Senator Morse. Read my question back. 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

General Wepemryer. Completely, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you agree with me that the American people 
must face the fact that Russia, through these satellite countries, for 
some years now has supplied those that will hear, see, and think with 
ample evidence that she does not appear to have peaceful intentions 
toward the United States ? 

General Wrepremeyer. Yes; I agree with that statement; yes, sir. I 
think that is a conclusion that you would reach, IT would say, isn’t it? 

Senator Morse. Yes, sir; it is a conclusion of mine. 

Genral Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; I agree with that conclusion; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. I might throw in here very quickly that I have said 
many times for the past several years that I don’t think Russia ever 
has inctionsd as an ally of the United States 

General Wepemeyrer. I have read statements you made to that effect. 

Senator Morse. But only as a country that found herself during 
World War IT with common enemies, which is a different thing. 

General Wepemeyer. I have read statements made by you to that 
effect ; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now, General, even though Russia manifests these 
anything-but-peaceful patterns of behavior ‘toward us, are you of the 
opinion that it is at all possible to avoid a final show-down with 
Russia ? : 

General Wepemryer. I think—I would like to make this—that is 
an awfully important question that you have posed. It is a very 
important question, and I would like to make this clear to you, sir: 
I think we have to have a show-down with them, but it does not neces- 

sarily have to involve military force. The shown-down may come 
ideologically, and IT am a great advocate of phychological warfare. 

People shy away from that; they don’t like the connotation of that 
word. TI don’t care what you call it, sir, but all I want the Americans 
to do is to convince the people of the world of our sincerity of purpose, 
and we have failed to do that so far. 

I have lived abroad a number of years, and I am confident that we 
have failed to do that so far. 

Senator Morse. Then it is not your opinion that war with Russia 
is necessarily inevitable? 

General Wepremryer. No, sir; no, sir; not a military war. We 
are at war right now economically with Russia. 

Senator Morse. I am speaking of 

General Wepemeyer. Psychologically we are at war with them. 

Senator Morse. I am referring to an all-out 

General Wepemeyer. Military. 

Senator Morss. Military engagement. 

General Wepemeyrer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Morse. A mortal fight to the death between the two 
countries—— 

General Wevemeyer. I don’t think it is necessary. 

Senator Morse. Until finally one emerges a victor; you do not think 
that is inevitable? 

General Wrepemerer. Not inevitable; no, sir. 


MOBILIZATION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


Senator Morse. Is it your opinion, General, that even though we 
follow your thought of strengthening our position and activities in 
the field of economic and psychological warfare with Russia, that 
those two media of combat, without full and adequate military de- 
fenses on our part, will never be successful in bringing Russia to 
an honorable settlement of our differences around some peaceful 
council table? 

General Werpremeryer. Well, Senator Morse, that is also a good 
question—you are asking damned good ones—in my judgment, we 
must insure that the dynamo of democracy is protected, the area 
where freemen still have the opportunity to express themselves and 
to take actions without fear of the police state or of punishment. 

This is the critical area of the world at this particular time, and 
we have got to defend that area militarily, and I emphasize that 
air and the naval forces should be designed to do that without any 
limitations, sir. 

I think the Congress should appropirate funds, and insure that 
we have undisputed control of the air to provide security of this 
base of operations for free peoples. 

Senator, I think, also concurrent with that program, we must ste 
up our psychological-warfare program and our economic aid shoul 
be given not as a charity, but we should help other peoples -help 
themselves. 

I think, in giving outright charity, you undermine the moral fiber 
of people. Now, there are some areas of the world where we have 
given aid, and those people are economically better off today than 
they were before the war, sir; and yet in my judgment they are not 
making a commensurate, a proportionate, contribution in the war in 
Korea, and I am not going to mention any countries by name, but 
that is just my statement, sir. 

Senator Morse. Permit me to say that I certainly agree with your 
observation that we must speed up and intensify and extend our 
psychological- and economic-warfare tactics, but I want to draw for 
a moment, because I want to be sure that you have made it as clear 
as you want to make it in the record, on this matter of our military 
defenses. 

I quite agree that we must do those things necessary to have con- 
trol of the air and of the sea, but the Joint Chiefs of Staff left me 
with the impression, as far as their testimony in the record is con- 
cerned, that they feel, as I do incidentally, that there should be a 
much faster movement forward on the part of America in building 
up all our military defenses because at the present time they feel 
that we are too vulnerable in many phases of our military defenses, 
and my question is, Is it your opinion that the American people and 
the Government, including the Congress, must recognize the need 
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for an all-out military and economic mobilization program to 
strengthen our datanntad ; 

When I say “economic mobilization,” I am not raising a question 
of a political nature. I mean do you agree with me that the world 
situation is so serious with the Russian pattern obvious to all, that 
we had better get ourselves as strong as fast as we possibly can in 
all branches of defenses ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. You made a statement there and 
you included the views of the JCS, and nothing I have said I think 
is contrary to their expressed views and your own affirmation. It is 
a question of emphasis possibly. 

I want to insure insofar as I am concerned, Senator Morse, that 
we do have a powerful Air Force. We can’t be powerful in all three 
categories, but I do accept that we have got to have powerful ground 
forces too, but the emphasis in my judgment should be put on air, 
either naval or the Air Force itself. 

I don’t care what uniform they wear. I just can’t emphasize too 
strongly that view. 

Now economically, too, I think we should prepare for an all-out 
war. We must lead from strength, sir. I don’t suggest that we be 
belligerent in our attitude toward other nations. I mentioned candor, 
integrity, enlightened firmness and sympathetic understanding in our 
contacts with other people including the Russians, sir, because I think 
the Russian people are amenable to our propaganda, if we could reach 
them. I think they are just as unhappy with their lot as they can be, 
sir. 

Senator Morse. I think I understand your testimony, but there is 
one comment that you make that from your standpoint I want to be 
sure you are a an opportunity to clarify, because I agree with 
you we must be just as powerful in the air as it is possible to make 
ourselves. 

That is why I not only supported the 70-group air, but joined with 
the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Lodge, in advocating an Air 
Force much greater than is recommended in the present budget, but 
if I understood you correctly, you said that you could not be strong 
on ground forces. 

eneral Wepemerer. I did not mean to say that, sir. 

Senator Morse. I assume you mean that we cannot ever hope to 
be so strong on the offensive that we can land great land armies else- 
where in the world for purposes of occupying large masses of land. 

But you do not mean that we should not be just as strong as far 
as our land forces are concerned to meet our defensive problems and 
to meet any offensive problem that we may be called upon to meet in 
connection with the operation of the other segments of our military? 
Po sapeig Weprmeryer. You have expressed it much better than I 

id. 


NAVAL BLOCKADE AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Morsg. Now there is one thing in your testimony today that 
bothers me very much, and I am not so sure if I understand you cor- 
rectly, you have necessarily done _— to yourself. 


Maybe you have meant what I interpreted your remarks to mean, 
maybe I misinterpreted your remarks, but I'am worried about your 
testimony in regard to the blockade. 
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I will tell you what my understanding of your testimony is, and 
then you correct it if correction is needed. My understanding is that 
you testified in answer to questions put to you by Senator Smith that 
you favored a United Nations blockade of China, but if you could 
not get a United Nations blockade of China, then you would serve 
notice that we would go it alone and that we would blockade with the 
American Navy alone. 

Then I understood you to imply at least that we would have to make 
clear to our allies what they have to lose if communism takes them 
over, and I quite agree with you that they will lose everything that 
free men should want to keep. 

But the evidence in this record is, as I understand it, that at least 
up to the present time if we tried a naval blockade, we would have to 
go it alone, that we would not have the support of some of our allies, 
and in my cross-examination of Admiral Sherman I asked him about 
that and he left me with the impression that if we did it alone we 
would run almost an inescapable risk of being at war, because our 
allies would meet our resistance. 

Naval blockade means you sink ships if you have to, and I under- 
stood his testimony to be that he could not believe but that Great 
Britain, for example, would specifically react to our sinking a British 
ship or that the Russians would specifically react to our sinking a 
Russian ship, and that the carrying out of a unilateral blockade at this 
time, if we {cllowed your suggestion of going it alone, would make the 
beginning of another war almost inescapable. 

Now that is my understanding of the record, and I speak only 
for myself. 

My question to you, based upon that understanding, is this: If our 
allies continue to maintain their present opposition to a naval blockade 
and we followed your suggestion—which, incidentally, was Mac- 
Arthur’s, because in response to a question I put to him he said he 
would blockade Port Arthur and Dairen—would you nevertheless insist 
on a blockade even if that ran the danger of resulting in an armed 
conflict with Great Britain and other countries? 

General Wrepemeyer. I would be very hesistant to do it, sir. 

Now, I think your best adviser in that premise, field, or area is 
Admiral Sherman, not General Wedemeyer. But I have been asked, 
and I just gave my view, Senator Morse. 

Let me qualify that. I am not backstepping one iota. 

Senator Morse. We want it clear for the record. 

romans Wepemeyer. You do approve of economic blockade, do you 
not, sir¢ 


ECONOMIC AND NAVAL BLOCKADES 


Senator Morse. Yes, sir; Ido. I approve of it, so long as you have 
asked me the question—I approve of it so far as unilateral action on 
our part is concerned, which we have the right to do unilaterally. But 
I submit there is quite a difference between economic blockade by the 
United States and naval blockade by the United States. 

Chairman Russe.it. You may proceed, General. 

General Wepemeryer. You do approve of economic blockade upon 
the part of the United Nations? 

Senator Morse. But I think technically we should be talking about 
embargo. 
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General Wrpemeyer. All right; embargo; use that term, sir. 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer. And the objective there, of course, is to pre- 
clude the supply of war materials reaching this potential enemy of 
ours. 

Would you approve, however, of the movement of military forces 
up and down the coast or some warships or something like that to 
go up there and kill some American boys in the peninsula of Korea? 

Senator Morse. If we could get the United Nations to impose a 
naval blockade, I would be all for it. But my question to you is: 
If we are not in that situation, are we going to do it alone? 

General Wrepemeryer. You favor the blockade but want to do it 
through the aegis of the United Nations, their consent, their par- 
ticipation. 

Senator Morse. I think we will have war if we don’t. 

General Wepemeyerr. I say to you, sir, if we can’t get it, with the 
bulk of forces in Korea Americans, are we still going to let that deter 
us to do everything we can to conserve American lives in Korea? 

Senator Morse. That raises a vital question. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. If we are fighting a United Nations operation and 
our allies would not go with us, then I think we would have to decide 
whether or not we will follow a naval operation which Sherman, I 
understood, testified without support of our allies would lead to all- 
out war. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, sir, if any of the action we have dis- 
cussed today leads to an all-out war, I say we are in an all-out war. 
I personally don’t believe that it would. 

I don’t agree with those who say that time is playing in our favor. 
I think it is playing in the Russian favor, in the Soviet favor. I would 
like to use the term “Soviet” in lieu of Russian because I think the 
Russian people would be friendly to us if they had the opportunity. 

Chairman Russet. Your time has expired, Senator Morse. 

Gentlemen, it is after six o’clock, and I shall announce the com- 
mittees to consider the list of witnesses. 

I was placed on it by action of the committees. I appoint Senators 
Connally, George, Byrd, Bridges, Saltonstall, and Wiley members 
of the committees. 

The committees will now stand in recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6:05 p.m. the committees recessed. to reconvene at 
10:03 a.m. Tuesday, June 12, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1951 


Commitrer oN ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
ComMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Untrep States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:03 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), 
Bridges, Saltonstall, Johnson (Tex.), Morse, Kefauver, Knowland, 
Cain, Stennis, Flanders, George, Smith (N. J.) Green, Hickenlooper, 
McMahon, Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, and Brewster. 

Also present : William H. Darden, clerk, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices; Verne D. Mudge of the committee staff of the Armed Services 
Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, chief of staff; and Thorsten V. Kali- 
jarvi, staff associate, Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russe.yt. The committees will be in order. 

Senator Green / 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet... Senator Hickenlooper ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, a procedural problem ? 

Chairman Russeuu. Yes. 

Senator Morse. I am perfectly willing, if it meets with the pleasure 
of the Chair, to postpone until later in the day action on my motion. 

Chairman Russeix. Senator, it is obviously impossible for us to 
take a vote on it right at this time. Suppose we postpone that until 
just before we recess. 

Senator Morse. 12:30. 

Chairman Russe. Recess for the morning session. 

Senator Morse. 12:30. I have also, ae t say, at that time a mo- 
tion I want to submit upon a proposal for investigation of the China 
and other lobbies. 

Chairman Russet. Very well, sir. 

Senator McMahon? 

Senator McManon. Good morning, General. 

General WepemryerR. Good morning, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. GEN. ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER, UNITED STATES 
ARMY; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. MALCOLM F. GILCHRIST, JR., 
STAFF OFFICER—Resumed 


Senator McManon. General, on page 131 of the white paper you 
made certain reports. On November 20, 1945, you stated in reference 
to taxes—— 
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Senator KNowLanp. What page? 
Senator McManon. Page 131. 


WEDEMEYER REPORTS ON CORRUPTION IN CHINA 


Senator McManon (continuing) : 


I have recommended to the Generalissimo that he should concentrate his ef- 
forts upon establishing control in north China and upon the prompt execution 
of political and official reforms designed to remove the practice of corruption by 
officials and to eliminate prohibitive taxes. 

Now you went back in 1947 on your mission, and after you reported, 
after you were there you reported back, and I was particularly inter- 
ested In two comments that you made in your so-called famous Wede- 
meyer Report—that for the life of me I cannot see why the administra- 
tion did not release at the time. 

I realize that the recommendation that you made for trusteeship in 
Manchuria in which the Soviet Union would be included was some- 
thing that the Government did not want to make known at the time; 
but I don’t see why they didn’t make the rest of it known because cer- 
tainly some of the information that you had in there would have been 
helpful to me when in 1949 we were considering the China aid bill. 

We had the testimony, it is true, of General Barr that things were 
pretty bad over there. I would have been in better shape if I had your 
report, which, frankly, General, showed that they were beyond belief 
and they were so crooked as to be without hope of any constructive ac- 
tion. 


Now on page 257 of the white paper I find this: 


President Chiang also renewed his request that the general provide him with 
a list of names of Chinese with large financial holdings abroad, but General 
Wedemeyer felt that since the names had been given him in strictest confidence, 
he would have to refuse. 


I ask you now to turn to the bottom of page 760 of the white paper 
under the title “Corruption.” By the way I am reading now from the 
speech that you made before a joint meeting of the state council and 
all ministers of the National Government, August 22, 1947. 

On the bottom of page 760 I find the following: 


One hears reports on all sides concerning corruption among Government offi- 
cials, high and low, and also throughout the economic life of the country. With 
spiraling inflation, the pay of Government officials both in civil service and in 
military service is wholly inadequate. I am sure that persons who are presently 
practicing dishonest methods would never consider doing so were it not for the 
fact that they receive insufficient remuneration to meet the bare necessities of 
life. Many of them are not trying to acquire vast fortunes, but are just trying 
to provide a standard of living commensurate with their position. On the other 
hand, certain rich families, some of whom have relatives in high positions of 
the Government, have been greatly increasing their fortunes. Nepotism is rife and 
in my investigations I have found that sons, nephews and brothers of Govern- 
ment officials have been put in positions within the Government, sponsored firms, 
or in private firms to enable them to make huge profits at the expense of their 
Government and their people. 


LIST OF PRIVATE CHINESE FORTUNES IN THE UNITED STATES 


I call your attention to this particularly : 


It would be interesting and revealing if you would conduct an investigation into 
various large banking organizations and other newly created business organiza- 
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tions, to ascertain how much money has been made by such organizations and to 
what individuals or groups of individuals the money has been paid. 

Now, for lack of time, I go down into the “National assets and re- 
sources” section on the same page and quote: 

There are approximately 10 million Chinese citizens living abroad. These 
Chinese in many instances are financially able to help their country in this time 
of dire necessity. Also there are many Chinese here in China who have vast 
sums of money invested abroad. They should be required to make a complete 
report on their holdings in securities and capital goods. 

To which I say amen, 

It has been conservatively estimated in America that they could raise at least 
1 billion United States dollars from these sources. China is far from bankrupt 
in a financial sense or with regard to material resources. China is practically 
bankrupt in spiritual resources. 

Now, General, I refer again to this statement on page 257 wherein 
“President C hiang : also renewed his request that the General”—mean- 
ing yourself—‘provide him with a list of names of Chinese with 
large financial holdings abroad,” but since you felt that those names 
had been given you in strictest confidence, you refused, 

Now, General, inasmuch as apparently they have got $1 billion in 
this country and apparently from your discussion they secured it in 
very questionable and shady ways, I would ask you if you would give 

General Wepemeyer. In my ‘judgment one of the most effective 
ways of coping with communism on the part of any government is 
to this committee a list of these people. 
to insure that the people of that government are protected by the 

organization and the operation of that government. 

Now, communism was penetrating and infiltrating into labor or- 
ganizations and into education in China. I felt that if a large sum 
of money could be raised by the Chinese themselves—schools built, 
conditions improved in the country, particularly for the working 
classes, the laboring classes, that that would do much to impress the 
people. with sincerity of purpose and with determination to give the 
people an honest rule and opportunities in the economic field. 

So, I talked to various Chinese friends and tried to ascertain where 
the money was. I heard rumors, Senator McMahon, about holdings 
of various Chinese. I was never able to put my finger on any par- 
ticular individual. They were always rumors, Suggestions that this 
family and that family ‘had large holdings abroad. 

I did get a list of names, of about 10 names as I recall it, while I 
was out there as theater commander, toward the end of the war—at 
the end of the war. And my purpose was to give them to the general- 
issimo and say, “Couldn’t you appeal to these people, to their ‘patr iot- 
ism and get them to do something for their country ¢ 

Senator McManon. And did it 

General Wepemeyrer. May I finish, sir? 

Senator McManon. Yes, sir. ° 

General Wepemryer. You asked me to give you that list. 

Senator McManon,. That is right. 

General Wrepemeyer. I have not got that list, sir. I turned it over 
to a Chinese out there. He is now, I think, the Minister of Defense. 
And when the Generalissimo asked me for the list, because I had got 
it in the strictest of confidence and because it would have involved 

83797—51—pt. 3——48 
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fine, loyal Chinese, I refused to give it to him. It was the only time 
in my association with him when he was quite angry with me, when 
I refused to violate that confidence. 

Now, my purpose, as I stated, was to raise a large sum of money 
so we could build schools and so we could do things for the laboring 
classes of ple where communism was spreading so rapidly. 

In 1947 Idon’t believe I even had the list when the Generalissimo 
asked me for the names. 

Senator McManon. When who asked you, General ? 

General Wrepemerer. The Generalissimo, sir, when I was having a 
conference with him there. The Ambassador was present. 

Senator McManon. Is there any official agency or any official of 
this Government who has that list ? 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir; but I can tell you this. The United 
States Treasury must have some information that would be helpful 
to this committee along that line concerning the holdings of foreigners 
in this country. 

Senator McManon. I see. How much time havelI got? I learned 
yesterday that 15 minutes goes pretty fast. 

General Wepemryer. I think I talked too long. I will be careful 
today that I don’t do that. 


CONDITIONS IN FORMOSA IN 1947 


Senator McManon. General, I was much interested in your report 
made in 1947 to the Secretary of State, reading now from page 309. 
During your mission to China you reported on August 17, 1947, to 


the Secretary of State as follows: 


Our experience in Formosa is most enlightening. The administration of the 
former governor, Chen Yi, has alienated the people from the Central Govern- 
ment. Many were forced to feel that conditions under autocratic rule were 
preferable. The Central Government lost a fine opportunity to indicate to the 
Chinese people and to the world at large its capability to provide honest and 
efficient administration. They cannot attribute their failure to the activities 
of the Communists or of dissident elements. The people anticipated sincerely 
and enthusiastically deliverance from the Japanese yoke. However, Chen Yi 
and his henchmen ruthlessly, corruptly, and avariciously imposed their regime 
upon a happy and amenable population. The army conducted themselves as 
conquerors. Secret police operated freely to intimidate and to facilitate 
exploitation by Central Government officials. 


And then further on: 


They fear that the Central Government contemplates bleeding their island 
to support the tottering and corrupt Nanking machine and I think their fears 
well founded. 

That, General, was what you believed in 1947 about the situation 
in Formosa ? 

General Wrpemeyer. Senator McMahon, it was not only what I 
believed but it was the result of personal observation. I toured the 
island when I was out there. 

Of course one doesn’t qualify as an expert in the week that I was 
there, but I talked to many people of various social strata and officials 
and talked to Americans, other foreigners there—-I mean other na- 
tionals—and those were my convictions, yes, sir, at that time. 

I should say, sir, that the provisional governor, Chen Yi, who was 
appointed there, you may recall yesterday that I recommended to 
the Generalissimo that he not appoint military men to civilian posts. 
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Senator McMaunon. That is right. Ck 
General Wevemeyer. And he didn’t carry out my recommendation. 
I attribute it partly to that, sir. 


NO IMPROVEMENT IN CHINA BETWEEN 1945 AND 1947 


Senator McManon. In fact, General, no recommendation that you 
made in 1945 for cleaning up what was for us a terribly unfortunate 
situation in graft, corruption, and inefficiency and military incom- 
petence, had apparently been treated at all as you recommended in 
1945 when you went back in 1947, because as I read the 1947 report, 
you were even more critical of the situation that you found there 
with regard to graft, corruption, and incompetence than you were 
at the end of the war in 1945; isn’t that true ¢ 

General Wepemryer. Completely, sir. I was depressed when I 
saw the deterioration that had taken place in the period between 
1945 and 1947 and that runs throughout my report. 

Chairman Russe.u. Your time has expired. 

Senator McMaunon. So, General, we leaned on a pretty weak reed, 
didn’t we ¢ 

General Wepremeryer. Yes, sir; but I thought still an important 
reed that we should not desert entirely. I wouldn’t say that we should 
have just given up entirely, Senator McMahon, any more than we 
gave up some of our allies in Kurope when they were down and out. 

Senator McMauon. We didn’t to the tune of 2 or 3 billion dollars, 
General. 

Chairman Russeit. Your time has expired. Senator Kefauver. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Knowland. 


LIMITATION ON ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES MILITARY MISSION IN CHINA 


Senator Know.anp. General, when I ended my questioning yester- 
day, I had asked you about whether or not there had been any direc- 
tives or instructions that you knew of issued by either the department, 
then the War Department, or the State Department to the United 
States military advisory committee or group that later succeeded you 
in China concerning the use of American officers. 

You were discussing the difference between Greece and China. In 
Greece we had permitted the Van Fleet mission to send their troops 
down, I think, to battalion level and perhaps lower to help train and 
give advice to the combat units that were actually combating com- 
munism in Greece; whereas, as I understand it from your testimony 
and from the facts now before this committee, we had prevented or 
prohibited the United States oflicers in China in the postwar period 
from going down to the levels where they were actually in contact 
with the Communists. 

Do you have any personal information, either from your experience 
in China or when you later came back to the United States, as to 
specific instructions we had given to our group in China which would 
have prevented them from going down to battalion levels, as we did 
with the Van Fleet mission ¢ 

General WrpeMryer. Yes, sir; the directive for the China mili- 
tary advisory group should be available to the committee. It is in the 
Pentagon, a copy of it. 
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It did prohibit the sending of American officers—air or ground or 
naval officers—into areas of combat, into disputed areas, areas that 
were disputed by the Communist and the Nationalist groups. 

There is one statement in extenuation; I mean why the decision 
may have been made. China was an immense area and they had large 
forces involved, and it may have involved a tremendous number of 
American officers and noncommissioned officers had we decided that 
we should send advisers right down to the battalion level, as we did 
in Greece, which was an infinitely smaller, in scope, operation. 

Senator KNow.anp. Is it your professional judgment that our oper- 
ations in Greece, to stop the spread of Communism, and to reestablish 
the authority of the Greek Government would have been successful, had 
we not furnished advice down to the level where they were actually up 
against the Communists in that country ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. It is my judgment that if the Greeks had not 
had this excellent advice, down through the battalion level, they 
would not have liqudiated the Communists as they did. 

I observed personally the fighting there, and saw our boys right 
with the battalions, advising the Greek commanders what to do, how 
to use the equipment, the tactics and techniques of the employment of 
our weapons and equipment which we were making available to them. 

And, likewise, during the war, in my experience with the Chinese, 
they required similar coaching and advice, sir. They welcomed it; and 
of course while I was theater commander, I had an organization, I 
had a nucleus, all the way from the highest echelon right down to 
the regiment. I had a little group of American officers, and they had a 
radio, each of them, and they communicated with me and kept me 
informed so that I had a whole net of control over that vast area, 
and over those several million Chinese troops. 

Until I did that, sir, I got very poor results from my efforts to 
bring about a coordinated and effective effort on the part of the 
Chinese troops, sir. 

They had courage, and they wanted to do it, but they just didn’t 
have the know-how. 

Senator Know.anp. Mr. Chairman, I will address a letter to you 
today asking that the Department of National Defense send over 
to us a copy of the basic directive to our military mission in China at 
that time, so that we may compare it with the directives issued to the 
Van Fleet mission in Greece. 

Tam going to officially request, under our procedure, that both doeu- 
ments be made available to the committee. 

Chairman Russetx. The request will be promptly called to the 
attention of the Defense Establishment. 

Senator Knowianp. I would like to ask this, General: In addi- 
tion to the basic directive that went out to our military mission or ad- 
visory group in China, were there any other directives that were 
issued to them, either modifying that original base directive, by 
extending the authority or by further limiting the authority ? 

General Wepemeyer. I don’t know the answer to that question, sir. 
1 had no association with the theater after I was relieved in May, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. I understand that, sir, but then you were back 
here in the Department of Defense or 

yeneral Wepemeyer. But not until 1947, sir; not until the winter 
of 1947, so I was away for some time, and I had no knowledge of that. 

Senator Knowtanp. I see. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON UNITED STATES FORCES FOR MANCHURIA AFTER 
VJ-DAY 


Could you give us any background as to whether or not in the period 
immediately following VJ-day there had been any suggestions from 
the theater or otherwise that it might be advisable to temporarily 
hold Manchuria with United States forces until either a UN—you did 
not use the word “trusteeship”—but guardianship was set up ? 

General Wepremeyer. Yes, sir. I radioed to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff immediately after the war, indicating my view that the Chinese 
National Government would be unable to restore order south of 
the Great Wall, and concurrently recover and rehabilitate Manchuria. 

I was concerned, as I indicated yesterday, with the intentions and 
the capabilities of the Soviet in that area. My concern was strongly 
reinforced by Mr. Ed Pauley’s report when he went in there to make 
a survey concerning the economic rehabilitation of the area, for the 
President. 

Senator Knownanp. Was it, and is it, your viewpoint that Man- 
churia is pretty much the key to China, and who holds Manchuria holds 
a considerable—if not a stranglehold, at least a considerable—edge 
on the control of China? 

General Wepremeyrer. Manchuria has often been referred to as the 
Ruhr of the Far East. You have got the industry twins there, coal 
and iron, and then it is very valuable because of the wheat, the soybean, 
and grazing possibilities. 

It isa vast area. Of course, the Japanese exploited Manchuria very 
well, and there were industries, machine tooling, and an arsenal 
located near Mukden. The largest open coal mine, open-pit coal mine, 
in the world is located just north of Mukden. 

But to continue with your former question, sir, I did submit to the au- 
thorities a request for seven divisions, American divisions, to be made 
available to me immediately after the war, and I intended to employ 
them in Manchuria, again to preclude unilateral action on the part 
of the Soviet in that area until the situation stabilized. 

That request was referred to the Commander of the Far East, 
General MacArthur, and he was uncertain about the attitude of the 
Japanese. 

When he reoccupied—when he occupied their homeland, it turned 
out that they were docile and cooperative, but he had no way of know- 
ing that at this time, and he required those divisions in his occupation 
of Japan; and he refused to make them available to me; and there 
were no other divisions made available. 

I visualized, as I stated, placing those divisions up in the north, 
placing a barrier there so that I would know what was going on and 
could influence what was going on. 

I would have liked to have been able to take over the arms and the 
equipment of the defeated Japanese forces, instead of having those 
arms and equipment available to the Communists; at least, I would 
have taken them over and made them available to the Chinese Central 
Government, the Government which my Government recognized at 
the time, and was supporting as far as I knew. 
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CHINA AND HER ATTITUDE TOWARD YALTA AGREEMENT 


Senator Know.anp. There has been some impression given here in 
the past by the Secretary of State that so far as the Yalta agreement 
was concerned, that the Chinese National Government was not too 
unhappy about it. That is so contrary to the information which I 
have received on several visits to China that I would like you, if you 
have any light you could throw on the subject, to give your reactions 
and your views on the Chinese reactions when they first learned of 
the Yalta agreement. 

Now, it is true, as I understand historically, that when the United 
States underwrote and guaranteed that the Chinese would have to 
deliver on the agreement, that they sent one of their representatives 
to Moscow to negotiate a Sino-Soviet agreement; but it seems to me 
that they had very little choice as a result of the wording in the Yalta 
agreement. Could you throw any light as to what the reactions of 
the Republic of China were when they first learned of the Yalta agree- 
ment which had been negotiated without their knowledge or consent? 

General Wepemeryer. Yes, sir. The terms of the Yalta agreement 
were made known to me prior to their wider dissemination to the 
American people. 

I received information, either at home here or through official com- 
munications. I felt badly about it because it wasn’t so much the terms 
that displeased me as it was the fact that I had been working almost 
2 years now with this head of the Chinese Republic and, as far as I 
knew, he had been straightforward with me, and I thought that my 
country, along with the Soviet and the British, had taken steps that 
were contrary to promises made at the Cairo conference, namely, 
Chiang Kai-shek was told there substantially that the sovereignty of 
China over Manchuria would be recognized and Formosa would be 
returned to China. I was present at that Cairo conference, and I am 
correct about that. 

I was not present at the subsequent Tehran conference which oc- 
curred about 2 weeks later in Iran, when the Generalissimo Stalin 
came there and met with Churchill and Roosevelt. I did not attend 
that conference. 

But at that conference, and then apparently at Yalta, it was decided 
that certain special rights would be given to the Soviet in Manchuria. 

Dairen would be declared an open port. Port Arthur would be a 
naval base and half interest in the operation of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway would be given to the Soviet. 

I knew, at least I was confident, that the Chinese knew nothing 
about it and I was told to say nothing about it. And, of course, I 
did not. 

I mentioned to you gentlemen yesterday that Ambassador Hurley 
and I had an arrangement. We always talked things over out there. 
We had good relations. He was most cooperative. 

He called me in the middle of June and said, “I have instructions 
from the President that I must inform Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek relative to the terms of the Yalta agreement, and I would like 
you to accompany me.” I did accompany him. I did not say any- 
thing but I sat there and listened. 

Now, as I stated, that was in June. I know that the Generalissimo 
had almost reverence for President Roosevelt. When President 
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Roosevelt died I never attended a more dignified and more sincere 
memorial service in my life than the one that Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek had for our President in Chungking, China. 

There was tremendous admiration on his part for our President 
and, of course, it was fully justified. We helped China; helped to 
pull China up by the boot straps when they were down and out—it 
was fully justified. But, it was there and I think it was sincere. 

When Ambassador Hurley through an interpreter told the Gen- 
eralissimo about the Yalta agreement—and of course it at once became 
apparent to the Generalissimo that these agreements had been made 
concerning his territory without consultation with either himself or 
his representatives—it hurt him deeply. 

He did not ask a question. He just was silent for about a minute. 
And then he asked Ambassador Hurley through the interpreter to 
please repeat that. He could not believe what he heard. He could 
not believe that what he had heard was accurate, had been correctly 
stated. And it was repeated to him. And then he just said that he 
was terribly disappointed, or words to that effect. 

Chairman Russet. Your time has expired, Senator Knowland. 

Senator Lodge? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Fulbright? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Tobey ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Sparkman ? 


COMPARISON OF MILITARY AID TO CHINA AND GREECE 


Senator SparKMAN. General Wedemeyer, if I understood you cor- 
rectly, you said a few minutes ago that you thought—correct me if I 
misunderstood, since JT may have misunderstood—that we should have 
used in China the same type of military aid that we used in Greece. 
Did I correctly understand that ? 

General Wepemerer. Well, now, the line of questioning was draw- 
ing a comparison, Senator Sparkman, between the types of military 
assistance and advice that we gave in Greece and Turkey. 

I was not asked explicitly whether we should or should not; and I 
did go on to point up the implications, sir, of the magnitude of the 
problem if we elected to give military aid right down to the bat- 
talion level. Do you recall that, sir? 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. 

General Wepemryer. That would have been a tremendous military 
force that we would have been putting out and we were at that time, 
sir, in 1948, exercising rigid economy in the Military Establishment, 
reducing the Army continuously. And it was not a question of aid; 
it was really military advice we were talking about, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes; but that advice went down to the bat- 
talion level. 

General Wepemeyer. Battalion level in Greece, Senator Spark- 
man. 

Senator Sparkman. In the field. 

General Wepemeryer. That is correct; in the operational areas. 

Senator SparKMAN. What is that? 
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General Wepemeyrer. In the operational areas, where they were 
fighting. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, now, am I to understand you to say that 
you think that is the same type of military advice and assistance we 
should have given the Nationalist Chinese? 

General Wepemerer. Well, Senator Sparkman, that is the type of 
aid we gave during the war against the Japanese; and if we felt that 
this Communist army in China was supported by the Kremlin, and if 
we were determined to stop the spread of the Kremlin’s, or to thwart 
the Kremlin’s objectives in the world, then we would have to consider 
carefully giving aid of that nature to the Chinese Nationalists. 

Senator Sparkman. I believe you have testified that you felt that 
this was under the direction of the Kremlin, did you not, sir? 

General WepremMeyeEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. The Communist action. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; I think the Chinese Communist 
movement, Senator Sparkman, was inspired and supported by the 
Kremlin; yes, sir. 


EXTENT TO WHICH UNITED STATES MIGHT HAVE HELPED CHINA 


Senator SparKMAN. I can’t quite reconcile that statement with this 
statement of yours, to be found on page 813 of the China white paper, 
and I quote: 

The United States would be subject to serious charges if it were to become 
involved in any way in actual combat against the Chinese Communists. Although 
advice indicated above does provide advice indirectly to tactical forces, it should 
be carried on outside operational areas to prevent the criticism that American 
personnel are actively engaged in fratricidal warfare. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Now, wouldn't that—weren’t you advising there 
against advice in the operational areas? 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir; I was. At that time—this is 1947, 
now—I hoped, and I still hope, that we can avoid the employment of 
military force in the solution of our international problems. If we 
could have given advice up to that area, particularly in the logistical 
field, it is possible that we could have prevented the debacle that de- 
veloped in 1947. 

But it became apparent, Senator Sparkman, as the situation devel- 
oped, that we would really have to get in, as we did and as I saw them 
doing in Greece, get right into the area of combat and help these Chi- 
nese tactically and explain to them the technique of the arms we were 
making available to them. 

The situation deteriorated very rapidly. I just testified to Senator 
McMahon I was so depressed when I saw the change from 1945 to 
1947 where the Communists were gradually taking over;and I was 
quite surprised, because at one time the Nationalists had good spirit 
during the war. Toward the end of the war they were acquiring an 
esprit and they were fighting quite well. So, I was surprised at the 
deterioration that I noted. 

And I mentioned yesterday, emphasized, it is more a question of 
morale than it is matériel, and I think if our boys had been around, 
Senator Sparkman, in the air or on the ground, if they had just seen 
American support, some of the subordinate leaders, the lower echelons 
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would have been inspired, too, and felt that we were sincere in our 
determination to help them; and they were refused advice or assistance, 
except at this very high echelon command, 

In my judgment we could have gone down to lower echelons with our 
advice and possibly later even gone into some of the operational areas 
to preclude a debacle, a complete defeat. All the time, in my heart 
and mind, we were determined to stop the advance of communism. 

It wasn’t a question of Chinese or Russians or north Chinese. To 
me it was just a question of establishing a situation out there favorable 
to the accomplishment of our objective, which I always interpreted as 
stopping the advance of communism. verything I did out there was 
actually motivated by that idea. 

Senator SparkMAn. Well, I want to say, General Wedemeyer, that 
I believe that, 

General WepemMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I think that is right. 

General WepEeMEYeER. Senator Sparkman, you can find statements 
that I made where at one time under a certain set of conditions I might 
suggest that right now we shouldn’t put people in the operational area. 
Maybe we could go just to that area but no further, and then later on 
we should go further. I just don’t want you to feel that I am being 
inconsistent. 

I have tried to be consistent in my attitude toward this problem as 
well as other problems and strategy throughout my service. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. I am glad to hear you say that because I think 
that is one of the things that the American people ought to under- 
stand. We have all changed in our viewpoints as conditions have 
changed. 

General WrepemMeyYeER. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Haven't we? 

General WepeMeyrer. Yes, sir; and it is important that we change 
with changing conditions. I remember at one time I appeared—if I 
may digress—before the Foreign Relations Committee and Senator 
Connally said to me: 


But General Wedemeyer, a year ago you said just the opposite from what you 
just now said. 


And I said: 


Yes, Senator Conally,; I did say just the opposite. A year ago I didn’t have the 
information, the knowledge that I come to you with today. I believe what I am 
saying to you is correct. A year ago I thought what I said to you was correct. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNISM IN CHINA 


Senator SparKMAN. Now in 1945 the conflict was a fratricidal strife 
just the same as it was in 1947; wasn’t it? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; fratricidal. Of course, the deriva- 
tion of that word would indicate that that was within this little area, 
and you know now none of us could prove it back in 1945-46. It was 
conjectural, 

Some of us felt that this movement, this Chinese Communist move- 
ment in China, was really inspired, supported, sometimes overtly, 
sometimes surreptitiously, by the Kremlin, but we all know now that 
that is where this Chinese Communist movement had its genesis and 
where it is getting its support. 
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I don’t think there is any doubt about that any more. So, it is no 
longer, sir, a fratricidal war, even though it involves the Chinese Na- 
tionalists. Ethnologically, they are the same people, but ideologically 
they are different people today. Some of them are fanatic in the belief 
of communism—some of the leaders with whom I have had contact. 

Senator SparkMAN. Well, wasn’t that true in 1947? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; but not to such a degree. 

Senator Sparkman. In other words, it has been progressive ? 

General Wepemerer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. From 1945 through 1947 and even up to the 
present time? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. As a matter of fact, back in those early days a 
lot of people failed to believe that it was Kremlin-inspired; didn’t 
they ? 

General Wrepemryer. Yes, sir; right in our own country. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes; right in our own country. 

Did you ever discuss this matter with Ambassador Hurley; did you 
know what his feeling was about that? 


COORDINATION OF DIPLOMATIC AND MILITARY POLICY IN CHINA DURING WAR 


General Wepemeryrr. Senator Sparkman, I didn’t discuss very much 
with him. 

I told you, when I took command of the theater, I made up my mind 
te stay out of the political. I thought my predecessor had gotten into 
difficulty because he had gotten into the political a little bit; and first, 
when I went over there, I made up my mind to stay out of all those 
kinds of businesses, and try to get a coordinated military effort under 
way. 

There were allied forces there—some British and some French, 
around 3,000,000 Chinese troops—and I had around 100,000 American 
troops, predominantly in the air. 

I had to coordinate that force, to make it effective against the Japa- 
nese. So, really, my first year out there, I got into the political ques- 
tions very little. 

Gradually, because of my position, I was in a dual role as Chief of 
Staff to the Generalissimo, and because he seemed to gradually have 
more faith in me, or something, he would talk to me about these prob- 
lems. Then I would talk to the American Ambassador about them, sir, 
because it was in his field of responsibility, not mine, in the diplomatic 
or in the political, sir; and I did begin to talk to Ambassador Hurley 
toward the end of the war. 


HURLEY ON SOVIET-CHINESE RELATIONS IN 1945 


Senator SparkMAN. May I call your attention to a speech that was 
made on the floor of the House by Congressman Mansfield, of Montana, 
on December 11, 1945, in which he quoted Ambassador Hurley as fol- 
lows—he refers to him and then he quoted directly, and I will quote 
Mansfield’s words : 

General Hurley, in discussing the Communists in China, stated there might 


be some among them who looked to Moscow for guidance, but he thought most of 
them were just reformers, outs, who wanted to be the ins. 
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The only difference between Chinese Communists and Oklahoma Republicans, 
he says, is that the Oklahoma Republicans are not armed. 


Then here is another direct quote from Ambassador Hurley. This 
is a press release by the way. No; it is a news story on General 
Hurley’s Press Club speech, which, as I recall, General Hurley himself 
placed in the hearings before the Foreign Relations Committee, and I 
quote: 


NOVEMBER 29, 1945, 

Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, who thinks the American people deserve more 
information about foreign affairs, yesterday told the story of his 1944 conference 
with Marshal Stalin in the Kremlin. He said the interview convinced him that, 
in Stalin’s opinion, the Chinese Communists were not Communists at all. 

The position of both Marshal Stalin and Foreign Commissar Molotov, Hurley 
said, was that Russia was not supporting the Chinese Communist Party; that she 
would support the government and leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
and that she desired more harmonious relations with China. 

General Hurley said tuat, when he reported all this to the Chinese leaders in 
Chungking, they could hardly believe it. Then T. V. Soong, China’s Foreign 
Minister, went to Moscow, and in August there was solemnized a 30-year treaty 
in which Russia agreed to support Chiang Kai-shek’s government and agreed 
further to get out of Manchuria and recognize China’s sovereignty there. 

“In all justice to Stalin and Molotov,” Hurley said, “I must state that not for 
one moment while I was in China did they ever break their word with me.” 


Now, he was simply expressing what a lot of people believed at 
that time; was he not? 

General Wepemryer. I think so; yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Yes. 


INTERPRETATION OF TELEGRAM TO JCS OF DECEMBER 7, 1945 
And now I want to go back to this December 7, 1945, telegram that 


you, General MacArthur, and Admiral Spruance sent back. 

I appreciate your explanation of it yesterday, General. However, 
I want to say this: It seems to me that any person reading that tele- 
gram and reading the 12 items that you suggested ought to be done, 
and then reading the thirteenth paragraph as follows: 


It is suggested that United States assistance to China as outlined above be 
made available as basis for negotiation by the American Ambassador to bring 
together and effect a compromise between the major opposing groups in order 
to promote a united democratic China 

It seems to me that any person would be justified in feeling that 
that meant what to me it sounds like it says, “to bring together * * * 
the major opposing groups,” which you stated to me yesterday were 
Chiang Kai-shek’s following and the Communists under Mao Tse-tung. 

Is my time up 

Chairman Russext. Yes; your time has expired, but the general 
can make any statement he wants. 

General Wrepemryer. Senator Sparkman, I am in complete accord 
with you. I have read that paragraph over several times; and believe 
me, I agree with just exactly what you said. In my judgment, the 
average American reading that paragraph would interpret it to mean 
that General Wedemeyer agreed that a coalition government or some 
pressure, assistance, should be brought to bear that should be used as 
a lever to compel the two major political components over there to get 
together. 

But I certainly had prior to that, and subsequent to it, documentary 
evidence in the Department to prove to you that in my heart and 
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mind I never believed that a coalition government per se could be 
established there. 

I did want peace in China, because in an atmosphere of war it 
would be impossible to rehabilitate and to restore a stable economy. 
But I am in complete accord with your interpretation. I have read 
that paragraph several times, and objectively and honestly I think 
your interpretation of the way it is stated there is correct. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Hunt? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Roussety. Senator Cain? 


PORTIONS OF WEDEMEYER REPORT ON CHINA WHICH WERE CONSIDERED 
“mPMBARRASSING” 


Senator Carn. General, on page 6243. of the testimony of yesterday 
1 offered the following question to you: 


I wonder if it would be possible for this commiitee to determine those portions 
of your report which Mr. Butterworth of the State Department thought might 
be embarrassing to this Government in order that we can study them and come 
to our own determination. 


Your response : 


General WEDEMEYER. Well, as I recall it, sir, it was that part of my report, 
and I thought it was very important, pertaining to the establishment of the 
guardianship in Manchuria and a trusteeship in Korea. 


I want, if I can, General Wedemeyer, to identify accurately that 
portion of your report which covers this question of a proposed guard- 
ianship for Manchuria. I think I find it on pages 2 and 3 of the print 
of your report which was submitted to this committee. 

I would like to read the three paragraphs which I think are in 
question into the record and merely ask your opinion concerning 
whether or not I have accurately established the points in controversy. 

The quote begins: 


The situation in Manchuria has deteriorated to such a degree that prompt 
action is necessary to prevent that area from becoming a Soviet satellite. The 
Chinese Communists may soon gain military control of Manchuria and announce 
the establishment of a government. Outer Mongolia, already a Soviet satellite, 
may then recognize Manchuria and: conelude.a “mutual support agreement” with 
a de facto Manchurian government of the Chinese Communist. In that event, 
the Soviet Union might accomplish a mutual-support agreement with Communist- 
dominated Manchuria, because of her current similar agreement with Outer 
Mongolia. This would create a difficult situation for China, the United States and 
the United Nations. Ultimately it could lead to a Communist-dominated China. 

The United Nations might take immediate action to bring about cessation of 
hostilities in Manchuria as a prelude to the establishment of a guardianship or 
trusteeship. , The guardianship might consist of China, Soviet Russia, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. 

This. should be attempted promptly and could be initiated only by China. 
Should one of the nations refuse to participate in Manchuria guardianship, China 
might then request the General Assembly of the United Nations to establish a 
trusteeship, under the provisions of the Charter. 

Initially China might interpret guardianship or trusteeship as an infringement 
upon her sovereignty. But the urgency of the matter should encourage a realistic 
view of the situation. If these steps are not taken by China, Manchuria may be 
drawn into the Soviet orbit, despite United States aid, and lost, perhaps per- 
manently, to China. 


] 


May I ask, General Wedemeyer, if in your opinion these three para- 
graphs are those to which Mr. Butterworth took exception following 
your return to this country ? 
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General Wrepemeyrer. Senator, I made no effort to check this in the 
State Department. I am here on temporary duty and I don’t have a 
staff for research and things like that; so I am no better qualified today 
than I was yesterday to tell you the paragraphs that were extracted 
from my report, and I just can’t testif as to that, sir. 

I do state this very emphatically: That in my judgment if this had 
been done, we would have precluded the disaster that we now are 
experiencing in that part of the earth—that part of the world. 

enator Cain. That is to say that had a guardianship—— 

General Wrepemerer. Yes. 

Senator Cain. Been created in Manchuria, there is no reason in your 
mind to believe that American and allied forces would today be 
involved in a large-scale war in Korea. 

General Wepremeyer. That is correct, sir, and also I don’t believe 
that Manchuria would be a satellite of the Soviet, which I believe 
Manchuria is today. 


AVAILABILITY OF IMPORTANT REPORTS TO CONGRESS AND THE PUBLIC 


Senator Carn. May I ask you. General Wedemeyer, what there 
might be in the three paragraphs I have just read which ought to have 
embarrassed our Government in 1947. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, I just don’t understand it. I think 
Senator MeMahon just stated, too, that he doesn’t understand why the 
entire report wasn’t published immediately. 

But, of course, I had no authority, ae kept quiet. I was told to 
keep quiet and I did. But I just didn’t understand why the entire 
thing wasn’t published and made available to the American people, 
but if not to the American people, their representatives in Congress. 

I realize that there are recommendations made by public officials 
from time to time that for public security, the reason of security, we 
can’t make available to everyone, but I do feel that Members of Con- 
gress, our representatives here in the legislative body, should be in- 
formed of everything that is going on in the international world, 
international sphere; and in the last war I think information was 
denied to you Members of Congress, information that you should have 
had, because it pertained to the security and future well-being of their 
constituents whom they represented. 

Senator Carin. Well, you are merely 

General WepemMeyer. Excuse me, sir. You must trust these people. 
There are Members of Congress here, such as Senator Hickenlooper 
and Senator McMahon, who had the highest category of classification, 
top-secret, information during the war, and that was never violated. 
If we cannot trust Members of Congress concerning plans in the in- 
ternational field, then we should change these Members of Congress. 
But they are our representatives, and they are the people to whom we 
turn for laws and for appropriate action. 

Senator Carn. If such reports as you submitted in 1947 are not made 
available to the Congress and to other branches, executive branches 
concerned, aside from the particular branch that authorized the re- 
port, how are the coordinate branches of the Government roing to mu- 
tually work together for a solution of a problem which affects not just 
those of us in the Congress or in the executive branch but every man, 
woman, and child in America ? 
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I listened with deep interest to what Senator McMahon said. The 
substance of it was that had your report been made available and had 
been accessible several years ago to him, his conduct as a Senator would 
have been substantially different than it was, because he was actin 
without the necessary information being in front of him, Genera 
Wedemeyer. 

It just seems to me that we have an instance here—and I am not 
judging nor do I know those who insisted it be kept from us—but we 
have an example here where some inadequate action was approved and 
taken by the Congress because they did not have suflicient information 
on which to reach the soundest possible judgment, sir. 


WEDEMEYER ROLE IN STATE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION PAPER OF DECEM- 
BER 23, 1949, ON FORMOSA 


General Wedemeyer, in your statement of yesterday on pages 2 and 
3 you make some references to the State Department policy-guidance 
paper, which was issued on, I think, December 23, 1949, and 1 want to 
ask you a few questions about that. 

On page 3, General Wedemeyer, you said this: 

In the event that Formosa’s fall became a fact, I recommended the employ- 
ment of the Voice of America and any other means which might minimize the 
effect upon far-eastern peoples—-I repeat ‘‘minimize.” I had no intention that 
there should be falsification of the military importance of Formosa or of the pol- 
icy pertaining to that strategic area. Such employment of psychological warfare 
is standard procedure among all modern nations and in all fields of strategy. 


On page 4409 of the hearings, Secretary of State Acheson testified 
as follows: 


While we were in this condition which I have just described, the Department 
of the Army, which was represented on the interdepartmental group which 
coordinated the information policies, suggested to the Department of State, the 
suggestion coming from General Wedemeyer, who was Assistant Chief of Staff, 
to Assistant Secretary Allen, who is in charge of our Voice of America, that 
it might be very important to use the Voice of America and our international 
techniques to minimize any damage which might occur to us in event of the 
fall of Formosa. 


The State Department said it was grateful for that suggestion and would 
go to work on the matter. 

The State Department, in fact, designed this policy paper, and 
following the 23d of December 1949 distributed some 456 copies to 
missions and to State and military establishments not restricted to 
the Far East but throughout the world. 

In this policy-guidance paper, it said this: 

Formosa bas no military significance. 

(a) It is only approximately 100 miles off the China coast. 


(6b) Other potential objects of Communist aggresion are closer to points on 
the Chinese mainland than to Formosa. 


(c) China has never been a sea power and the island is of no special strategic 
advantage to the Chinese Communist armed forces, 

This paper had 40 copies of it distributed in South America; 90 
copies in Europe; 40 copies in the Far Kast; 4 copies in Germany ; 
60 copies in the Near East; and in Africa. 

General Wedemeyer, I want you to recall, as best you can, whether 
or not after having made that suggestion, if you were the one who 
actually did make it, to Assistant Secretary Allen, you were ever 
presented with a draft of this document which discusses military 
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strategy, among other things, before the final paper was printed and 
distributed on the 23d of December 1949? 

General Wepemryer. No, sir, I wasn’t; but the attempt may have 
been made by Allen to contact me. 

I left for my new assignment in the Far West the first week of Sep- 
tember and, of course, my recommendation was made the latter part 
of August. 

But I checked up in the oflice that I had left, that is the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Operations, and I learned that that 
memorandum was not coordinated within my office, so that my views 
were—whether they were embodied or not was not determined by the 
State Department. 

I can assure you and the gentlemen present that if that mmorandum 
in draft form had been submitted to me, I would never have accepted 
that as a correct interpretation of my recommendation to minimize 
the loss of the fall of Formosa, because all military men recognized 
that Formosa does have strategic significance. It is an important 
segment of a line of defense along the Asiatic mainland there. 

Senator Cary. And the only conclusion, General Wedemeyer, that 
anvone could draw, particularly any military man to whom this 
policy-guidance paper might have been made available, was that the 
Military Establishment of which he was a part on its higher echelons 
had changed their policy and their thinking about the strategic im- 
portance of Formosa. 

Would that be a fair conclusion, that the ordinary man in your 
Military Establishment would have received from that policy docu- 
ment, sir? 

General Wepvemryer. Well, I just really don’t feel qualified to tell 
you—to answer that question, Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. Let me ask this question, General—— 

General Wrepemeyer. The paper was not referred to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, so I never heard any reaction to it, sir. 

I have just recently seen it, in the last week. 

Senator Carn. I am laboring this question because of our desire to 
anticipate the future. ‘ 

How is it possible for the State Department, and I am not criticizing 
them in this inquiry, but how is it possible for the State Department 
to discuss with our American representatives all around the world, 
military considerations, without those considerations and conclusions 
having first been cleared by the Military Establishment? 

reneral WepEMEYER. Well, of course, in order to effect proper co- 
ordination, the paper should have been referred to the military for 
comment. 

There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Carn, I thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Gillette? 

Senator Guerre. Mr. Chairman. 

General Wedemeyer, I just want to ask you a couple of questions. 


STRENGTH OF NATIONALIST CHINA AS AN ALLY 


Yesterday Senator Saltonstall propounded a question to you from 
which I quote: 
* * * Ts it your opinion that we should serve our best interests of security 


and our responsibilities to obtain a more peaceful world by backing the Nation- 
alist Government of Chiang Kai-shek as the Government of China? 
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And your answer is, General, and this is an excerpt: 


In my judgment, today, Chiang Kai-shek, and his government, is the best ve- 
hicle to accomplish what we are striving to do, ; 

I still think he is the man yet remaining who we could use, with all his 
shortcomings. 

Do you adhere to that statement, that answer, today ? 

General WrepeMeyer. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Gitierre. Again I refer you to the fourth proposal that 
General MacArthur made in his talk to the Congress : 

Removal of restrictions on the forces of the Republic of China on Formosa, 
with logistical support to contribute to their effective operation against the 
Chinese mainland. 

Do you support that suggestion ? 

General Weppmerer. I do, Senator Gillette, with the reservation 
that I repeatedly stated yesterday, sir. I am away from the Depart- 
ment now and I don’t know all of the commitments made all over the 
world. 

China is just one part of our global strategy and I never personally 
want to forget commitments in the Middle East or in Western Europe, 
and so forth, sir. I don’t know about our ability therefore to give 
realistic logistic support as visualized by General MacArthur. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, the main purpose of course of my pa ya 
is this. Do you consider that the Chiang Kai-shek regime is of suf- 
ficient reliability to place them in a position of an ally for the forward- 
ing of our interests in that area ? 

General Wrepemeyer. Senator Gillette, I do, sir. We are more or 
less supporting a man named Tito who is an avowed Communist and 
opponent to everything that you and I stand for in life, but I would 
use anyone with all of the shortcomings that have been enumerated 
here, I still would use this man if he appears to be the leader to whom 
we can turn to get a modicum of assistance. 

I don’t know of any other leader, Senator Gillette, to whom we 
can turn in that area at this time. Someone may emerge, and if he 
did, I promise you if I know about it I would recommend his name to 
you, but at this time I don’t know of any leader to whom we can turn 
in that area, and we must do something in the area, something con- 
structive now. 


EARLY CHINESE ADMINISTRATION OF FORMOSA 


Senator Gillette, I hear awfully good reports, very good reports 
from objective observers concerning the progress that he is making in 
Formosa with reference to cleaning up the Government, land reforms 
and so forth, only the past 12-month period. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, in that connection, General, I will quote 
from your report of August 17, 1947 to the Secretary of State: 


Our experience in Formosa is most enlightening. The administration of the 
former Governor Chen Yi has alienated the people from the Central Govern- 
ment. Many were forced to feel that conditions under autocratic rule were 
preferable. The Central Government lost a fine opportunity to indicate to the 
Chinese people and to the world at large its capability to provide honest and 
efficient administration. They cannot attribute their failure to the activities 
of the Communists or of dissident elements. The people anticipated sincerely 
and enthusiastically deliverance from the Japanese yoke. However, Chen Yi 
and his henchmen ruthlessy, corruptly, and avariciously imposed their regime 
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upon a happy and amenable population. The Army conducted themselves as 
conquerors. Secret police operated freely to intimidate and to facilitate ex- 
ploitation by Central Government officials. 

They fear that the Central Government contemplates bleeding their island 
to support the tottering and corrupt Nanking machine and I think their fears 
well founded. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. Senator Gillette, I commented on 
that a little earlier, sir. I recommended to the generalissimo that he 
not appoint these generals, these Chinese generals to civilian posts 
after the war was over as provincial governors, as “shen” magistrates. 
A “shen” is the district magistrate, and as mayor, sir. 

The generalissimo did not accept my recommendation. Chen Yi 
was a governor of the province of Fukien. Fukien is just opposite 
Formosa, sir, that province in China just opposite Formosa, and I 
read a great deal about all these characters and tried to determine as 
much as I could about their ability as well as about their character, 
and gave straightforward recommendations to my chief, the generalis- 
simo. 

One day this little Chinese general came to me and said, “I am 
reporting for instructions, General”; and I was astounded, and he 
said, “I have been appointed Governor of Formosa.” 

And, sir, I was terribly disappointed, but I sat there and I tried 
to enumerate just off the cuff quickly, because it was a surprise to me, 
the things that I thought he should do at once, and the one thing I 
emphasized was integrity and insure that everything he did was 
marked with integrity. 

And I said: “This will be followed up with written instructions 
because you have caught me here by surprise, General Chen Yi.” 

He had a Japanese wife which may have caused the Generalissimo 
to think in some ways he would be adaptable to this situation because 
there were a lot of Japs over there. Formosa had been under the 
control of Japan for a long time. 

Anyway, he went over there, sir, and I was proven correct. His 
administration was very poor: It was rotten, and ruthless in his 
attitude toward the people. 

Then there was another man appointed, a weak character. I don’t 
recall his name. This chap was a civilian, but he didn’t do very well 
either. 

Then the next man happened to be a soldier and he has done awfully 
well, very well, and now they have got a real man. His name is K. 
C. Wu. He is American educated, went to Oberlin College, and the 
man has character, he is honest and he is efficient, and you are getting 
a good government there, sir. 

Senator Smiru. May I interrupt to say he got a master’s degree 
and a Ph. D. from Princeton University. 

General Wepemeyer. I didn’t know that, sir, but I have the utmost 
respect and admiration for K. C. Wu, who is presently the Governor 
of Formosa, and he is anti-Communist, he is not emotional. He is 
objective and he is intelligent. 

Senator Giterre. General Wedemeyer, that brings my final ques- 
tion. 

General Wepemeyer. All right, sir. 


83797—51—pt. 349 
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Senator Guerre. Now, for my final question. I recognize, as in 
your colloquy with Senator Sparkman, that conditions alter one’s 
viewpoint. 

General WepeMeyer. Yes, sir. 


VALUE OF CHINESE NATIONALS AS ALLIES 


Senator Griierre. That goes without saying. But in the light of 
what you have said, in the ight of your experience that you have had, 
what is your opinion of the reliability that can be placed on that 
regime, can sufficient reliability be placed upon it to justify us in 
associating them with us in an enterprise on which we would use 
that—on the mainland of China and support them as a military force 
and depend on their loyalty and their cooperation? Is there sufficient 
justification for that endorsement of them ? 

General Wepemerer. There is more, in my judgment, Senator Gil- 
lette, more justification than there is in the projected support of Tito 
of Yugoslavia, much more, because these men are avowed opponents 
of communism. Tito has indicated his determination to adhere to 
the Marxist theory, but he has just had his own internal little family 
quarrel with Stalin. 

Now, sir, every bit of advice or assistance that I have ever recom- 
mended, vis-A-vis China—I have always mentioned, Senator, and you 
will remember if you read the report that I wrote—American super- 
vision. American supervision. It runs as a thread all through, sir— 
because I want to insure that you and the people whom you represent 
in this fine body are sure that their money is being expended for the 
purposes which they intended, and that they are doing what we had 
hoped they would do. 

Senator Gititerre. Knowing your record in the past, I have abso- 
lute confidence in you. But the confidence you just expressed in the 
Chiang regime as compared to Tito’s is comparative rather than ab- 
solute. 

General Wepemeyer. I accept that sir, yes, sir. I am not arbi- 
trary about any statement I make, Senator Gillette. 

Senator Gitterre. Thank you. I think that is all. 


UNITED NATIONS OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


yeneral Wrepemeyer. Senator Gillette, yesterday you raised the 

point, sir—if you still have some time left—about our objective in 
Korea. Ido not know whether it is appropriate for me, Mr. Chairman, 
to bring it up, but I told you there was some question in my mind as to 
what we were striving to do; and I picked up a paper that I would 
have read—the point being that I thought the American and the 
United Nations motive or objective in Korea was to give these people 
in all Korea an opportunity to determine how and by whom they would 
be governed. Now, I did not read that—— 

Senator Gitterre. That is right, because the time was lacking yes- 
terday for full answer. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. Now, I would like—— 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, if I still have some time, I should 
request—— 
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Chairman Rvusseix. Well, I will say that whether you have the 
time or not, if the witness desires to comment on it, he may do so, on 
these committees’ time. 

General Wevemerer. What I would like to do, Senator Russell, is 
just introduce this paper into the evidence and let Senator Gillette 
read it, if he would like to, and then later on question me about it. 
But I think it points up definitely the fact that the General Assembly 
in the United Nations had the same view that I expressed to you yes- 
terday, sir. 

Senator Giuterre. All right. 

Chairman Russexy. If I am not mistaken, this paper has already 
been offered for the record. 

General Wepemeyer. I didn’t know that, because Senator Gillette 
didn’t know that. Iam sorry, I didn’t know that, sir. 

Chairman Russexv. I shall check upon that, and if it is already in 
the record, we won’t put it in again. 

Senator KNow.anp. Could we have, for the benefit of the rest of us, 
the identification? Is that the resolution of October 7, 1950, passed by 
the United Nations? 

Chairman Russeit. That is right. 

Senator Grtterre. General Assembly ¢ 

Senator KNow.anp. Yes. 

Senator Guerre. I don’t know if it is in the record, but I shall 
be glad to have it in the record if it is not. 

Chairman Russett. I shall check and see if it is already in the record, 
and notify you. 

Senator Guerre. Thank you. 

Chairman Russe. I might say, gentlemen—and this is a good 
good place to call it to your attention—a very able young lieutenant 
m the Marine Corps, Lieutenant Smith, is one of Admiral Davis’ 
assistants. 

He has compiled an outline on somewhat an hour by hour basis of 
the separate pages of the testimony and what subject is dealt with 
on those pages. I believe that this compilation would be very helpful 
to all the members of the committee, and copies are available on the 
committee table here in case members desire to have them. 

I think the lieutenant has done a very good job in this compilation. 
Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. General Wedemeyer, it seems to me this is a very 
important point, about the possible future use of these Chinese Nation- 
_ troops on Formosa. You are certainly qualified to speak on 
that. 


POSSIBLE LOGISTICAL SUPPORT FOR NATIONALIST OPERATIONS AGAINST 
MAINLAND 


General MacArthur in his fourth recommendation here in his speech 
to the Congress made this specific recommendation : 


Fourth. Removal of restrictions on the forces of the Republic of China on 
Formosa, with logistical support to contribute to their effective operations against 


the Chinese mainland. 

Now, General MacArthur and General Marshall and General 
Bradley and all the rest of you have advised strongly against troops 
on the mainland of China—I mean our troops. 
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I never have been able to understand how you could give this 
logistical support in carrying these troops from Formosa for opera- 
tions against the Chinese mainland. I just haven’t been able to com- 
prehend that support and that landing without involving our men 
on the Chinese mainland. 

Now, I would appreciate your comment on that, because I feel it 
would be worthwhile. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. It would be difficult, Senator; you 
could do this though: You could provide the shipping, let it be manned 
by Chinese Nationalists. You could provide the munitions. 

Senator Stennis. You mean our ships be manned by Chinese? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, the LST’s, the landing craft 
that permit eopphihions operations. You could provide munitions, 
you could provide canned rations, field rations, that men use in combat. 

It is the supply of food, ammunition, flowing to the front. Then I 
mentioned yesterday the steady flow of personnel going up to replace 
those who are being evacuated or killed. That is logistics. That is 
all it is. 

It is a complex term, but it is simply an army travels on its stomach, 
and the men have to have food for their guns and that is all it is. 

Senator Srennis. So this recommendation means then that we 
would just supply the vessels or the bottoms. 

General Wrpemeyer. I am not qualified to state what that rec- 
ommendation of General MacArthur means, sir, and I stated myself 
earlier this morning that I would have to know what our commitments 
are all over the world. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer. And make an evaluation here and determine 
whether or not we could spare, how many ships we could spare, what 
types of ahige we could spare, if any at all. 

Senator Stennis. I understand. 

General WrepEeMeyerR. Yesterday, sir, I emphasized that in my judg- 
ment we Americans shouldn’t fight large scale operations in China. 
That is not a critical, decisive, strategic area insofar as I am concerned. 

I don’t know, I am not qualified to state, whether the Chinese 
Nationalist forces on Formosa have the capability of conducting suc- 
cessful operations on the mainland. 

Senator Stennis. I understand that, but assuming that they do, 
the question in my mind is, How far are we going in helping to put 
them on the mainland ¢ 

General WepEeMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is, without putting our soldiers there with 
them. That is the thing that is before the public’s mind. I said 
something on the floor of the Senate once, that I thought something 
cught to be done along that line, but I admit now it 1s much more 
involved a matter than I realized then. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. I am not qualified to answer you, sir, 
not nearly as well qualified. 

Senator Srennis. Just on this question of logistical support, that 
merely means furnishing the ships to use in transportation, the For- 
mosans were going to man the ships, and we would merely furnish 
the supplies and medical supplies and food and ammunition and fur- 
nish the ships for them to go over and not take any part further; 
is that your idea of it ? 
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General Wepemeyrer. That is my presumption, sir. I haven't dis- 
eussed any of these matters with General MacArthur, who made the 
recommendation. 

Senator Stennis. But if we did anything more than what I have 
outlined it certainly would involve us in fighting on the mainland, 
would it not? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is, if we sent our ships in there with our 
sailors and marines or supported them with our soldiers, or tried to 
land the supplies there ourselves, that would certainly be going into 
the mainland ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. And involve us? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe. Senator Brewster ? 


CHINESE REACTION TO YALTA AGREEMENT 


Senator Brewster. I do not know to what extent you had com- 
pleted your discussion of what I think you expressed as the deep 
shock, surprise, and disturbance of the generalissimo when Ambas- 
sador Hurley informed him of the Yalta agreement. You were an- 
swering that, I think, at the conclusion of your interrogation. 

There is no question as to how deeply he was disturbed over the 
revelation that Chinese territory had been disposed of without his 
knowledge or approval in that Yalta agreement 

General Wepemeyer. I felt that he was chagrined and disappointed, 
and also shocked. 

I said nothing, sir. And if my recollection is correct, I left shortly 
thereafter and did not join in any discussion. I think the Ambas- 
sador stayed. 

Senator Brewster. About what time was that? 

General Wepemerer. It was June 15, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly; the middle of June. 

Senator Brewster. 19—— 

General Wepemerer. June, 15, sir, 19-—— 

Senator Brewster. 1945? 

General Wepemeyrer. 1945. 

Senator Brewster. That was some 5 months after the Yalta agree- 
ment in February 1945? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And did you have occasion thereafter to dis- 
cuss the situation with the generalissimo about that agreement ? 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And were you familiar with the actions which 
were later taken to implement that understanding by the Chinese 
a 7 went to Moscow? Did that come within your purview 
ata 

General Wepemeyer. Only this way, sir: Dr. T. V. Soong came to 
see me because the generalissimo had ordered him to go to Moscow to 
discuss the formulation of a Sino-Soviet agreement based upon the 
Yalta agreement. And he expressed great concern. 
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Actually T. V. Soong told me he would not sign such an agreement, 
and he didn’t. Wang Shih-chieh, I believe, did. I believe he was 
Foreign Minister or Deputy Foreign Minister, who signed the Sino- 
Soviet Pact. I believe I am correct about that, but I am not abso- 
lutely certain. 

Senator Brewster. I think you are right. 

General Wepemeyer. But T. V. Soong stated he would not sign 
any paper ceding territory whose sovereignty had been recognized. 

Senator Brewster. Then there is no question in your mind that 
not only the generalissimo but his advisers in the Government all 
recognized the tragic consequence of the cession of this territory 
in Manchuria? 

General Wepremeyrer. I couldn’t use the term “all,” sir, because 
those are the only personalities that I know about right there— 
Chiang Kai-shek and T. V. Soong. And I know—I am quite con- 
fident that Wang Shih-chieh signed the agreement. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Wepemryer. Although T. V. Soong was sent as China’s 
representative, and normally one would expect the senior man to 
sign the agreement. He refused to do so. 

Senator Brewster. Although he did participate in the negotiations ? 

arn Wepemeyer. That is hearsay on my part, but I believe 
he did. 

Senator Brewster. Would you think then that any attempt to say 
that the Chinese Nationalist Government embraced the agreement for 
the cessions in Manchuria with any enthusiasm was quite erroneous? 

General Wepemerer. Well, that is just the antithesis of my own 
experience with Chinese officials of the highest rank. 

Senator Brewster. You know of no evidence to indicate that any 
Chinese officials welcomed this cession of Manchurian territory, is 
that correct ? 

General Wepremerer. No; that is correct. I can say categorically 
that is correct. 70! 

Senator Brewster. As far as your knowledge is concerned they 
bitterly resented and regretted it? 

General Wrepemeyer. As far as I know, that is correct. 


JAPANESE SURRENDER OVERTURES DURING WAR 


Senator Brewster. Did there come to your attention in your activ- 
ities in the Chinese theater any indications as to the Japanese atti- 
tude toward surrender after, let us say, the middle of 1944? There 
were various rumors 

General Wepremeryer. J personally saw overtures proffered by the 
Japanese for surrender submitted to the Chinese Government, The 
generalissimo showed them to me. I saw two on two different occa- 
sions, and the terms of the surrender were very favorable to the 
Chinese Nationalist Government; and the Generalissimo stated to me 
that he was going to fight alongside his traditional friends, the 
Americans, to the end. That is all he said. He didn’t comment any 
further, and he didn’t ask me for any comment, 

Senator Brewster. About what period were those, as far as you 
ean recall? 
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General Wepremerer. Well, the first one, sir, was shortly after I 
took command of the theater, right after New Year’s. 

Senator Brewster. 1944? 

General Wepemeyer. It was the winter of 1944—45, sir; and we were 
getting pushed around very badly, and I was really worried as to 
whether or not I was going to be able to stay in China. 

The Japanese were oaenia us around very badly, and I even 
evacuated women from Chungking because I learned that there was 
going to be a parachute drop in the capital by the Japanese, and I 
knew it would be a very bad situation, so I evacuated all my nurses, 
and I had a few Wacs there, to Kunming, from which area I could 
more easily evacuate them. Everything had to be done by air. 

It was right after that that I saw the note. The generalissimo 
showed me a note, and then about June or May, maybe, a few months 
later, I saw a note. 


INTEGRITY OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Now, when you say to me—I would just say, frankly, it is possible 
these notes may have been planted to impress me; I accept that, know- 
ing the oriental philosophy and cunning. But, honestly, in my con- 
tacts with this man for 2 years, he found me to be right on top of 
the desk and he seemed to be responsive to that kind of treatment. 

I was never discourteous, but I was often very firm with him, and 
I don’t believe that he was guilty of chicanery. It may have been. 
I don’t believe that he was. 

Senator Brewster. Is his reputation not to the contrary even 
among many of his most severe critics that Chiang, Generalissimo 
Chiang, is himself an honest man ? 

General Wrepemeyer. Well, he is a better Christian than a lot of 
Americans that I know. He worships every day, every morning. He 
has a period of silence, and he goes and reads the Bible. 

He has had it translated into Chinese; he does not speak English 
or read English. 

Senator Brewster. Well, you had very intimate and constant con- 
tact with him over a considerable period so that you 

General WrpeMeyeER. Perhaps, more than any other occidental in 
the world for 2 years. 

Senator Brewster (continuing). Had as good an opportunity as 
any American certainly ever had to form an impression of his char- 
acter as well as his capacity; and you had no question, as I understand 
it, as to his integrity of purpose in all of your experience? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. I trusted him, and I 
feel that he was sincere in his desire to really help his people. 

There was a period 1927-37—those dates are important, 1927-37— 
known in China as the golden decade, and it was that period that 
Chiang Kai-shek was in control; and the same group of men whose 
unscrupulousness and maladministration that Wedemeyer and others 
have emphasized subsequently—it was during that period that China 
enjoyed improved communications, a stabilized economy, and even 
objective foreigners, Americans who lived there for years, will tell 
you that Chiang Kai-shek was building schools and helping his people 
during that period. 
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Now, you recall the Marco Polo incident. The Japanese are sup- 
Sgt to have attacked the Chinese because they saw that China abla 

e unified and consolidated, and that a nationalist feeling was grow- 
ing, being generated by, or under Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership, and 
that is the reason they precipitated their attack because they were 
afraid China would become too integrated and too strong and it would 
disrupt their idea of an Asia coprosperity plan for the Japanese, that 
they had always wanted to accomplish, and a strong China would have 
denied that opportunity to them. 

Senator Brewster. Are you familiar with the book that he has 
written on the future of China, as he envisages it ? 

General Wepemerrer. Yes, sir; I have read that, and many others 
on that subject. 

I have just read an excellent book written by Freda Utley, called the 
China Story, which is excellent, in my judgment, a very objective 
résumé of the situation out there, and 1 would commend it to any of 
the Senators to read. 

Senator Brewster. Do you consider that a fair and accurate por- 
trayal of the problem ? 

eneral WrepeMerer. In my limited knowledge of all the data she 
has got there, I don’t retain figures in my mind, Senator Brewster, 
but I think she has given us a very good portrayal of the situation out 
there now. 


CONSEQUENCES OF UNITED STATES EMBARGO, AUGUST 1946 TO MAY 1947 


Senator Brewster. Now, one of the matters which was developed 
in that book was developed elsewhere, is this question of the aid to 
China, and the consequences of the embargo from August 1946 to May 
1947 ; and then the subsequent difficulties in the supply of ammunition. 

Were the shortages of ammunition one of the very critical problems 
for the National Government ? 

General Wevemeyer. They were, sir; but I never would fail to em- 
phasize, in making a statement, or a reply, that it is the moral rather 
than the material aid that is important to an army, the spirit of the 
army. 

Seater Brewster. I think that is very interesting; and you have, I 
think, in all of your reports and everything, emphasized that—that it 
was the failure of our moral support of what proved to be the only 
side that we could use to do business with, that greatly weakened 
them. 


SUPPLIES FLOWING TO CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


But, there was a material aspect, also; during the 10 months that we 
embargoed, under General Marshall’s direction, the shipment of arms 
and ammunition to China—did the Cominunists also pursue a similar 
embargo of arms and ammunition to the Chinese Communists? 

General Wepremryer. Any reply that I would give you would be 
hearsay, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Well, I realize that. 

General Wepemeyer. I have heard that supplies were continuously 
flowing into the area from the Russians—from the Soviet. I would 
like to stop using the term “Russians” because I think the Russian 
people would be friends to us. 
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Senator Brewsrmr. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer. From the Soviet is what I mean. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Wrepemeyer. Many of the plants—the machine tools and 
the arsenal equipment in Mukden and in Manchuria—many of those 
were Sunaneled and removed, I presume to the maritime provinces 
of the Soviet. If you read the report, that would be strongly con- 
firmed. And then they continued to manufacture Japanese equip- 
ment; that is, with the Japanese dies, and send it back, and one would 
say, “Well, but the Soviet did not supply those arms; that is Japanese 
equipment that was taken from the Japanese prisoners.” 

And considering how quickly equipment wears out in combat and 
particularly considering the maintenance that the Chinese give, from 
my experience—well, I am confident that many of the Japanese- 
marked arms that we captured or had evidence of, were pouring back 
into there from the maritime provinces. 

Senator Brewster. Well, were not there very vast stores of Jap- 
anese equipment already in Manchuria? 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir, reputedly so. I did not see it with 
my own eyes. I saw thousands of rifles when I was in Harbin and 
Mukden and those areas. But when you say “vast stores,” I do not 
know how vast you mean. Now, sir, I am not qualified to state that 
there were; but it is reasonable to assume there were. And there was 
a large army of Japanese there prepared to fight and oppose the en- 
trance of the Soviet in the war. 

Senator Brewster. So it is almost inevitable to conclude that the 
Japanese would have had very considerable provision against such 
eventuality. 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir; it is reasonable to assume that. 

Senator Brewster. And also it is reasonable to assume that the 
Russians or rather the Soviet took that over when they accepted the 
surrender. Now, as far as you know, to your knowledge, there was 
no attempt to embargo or restrain the transfer of those to the Chinese 
Communist forces during the 10 months’ period when you were unable 
to deliver—— 

General Wepremeyer. The first order published by SCAP, that. is 
the Supreme Allied Command—General MacArthur—the very first 
order, No. 1, was that all arms and equipment taken from the defeated 
enemy would be turned over to the Chinese Nationalist Government, 
and the Soviet representatives in Manchuria received a similar order 
because SCAP was designated to settle these arrangements, the ar- 
rangements in the surrender terms. 

I did, so far as I could—the equipment I took away from the Japa- 
nese prisoners I turned over to the Chinese Nationalist Government. 

Chairman Russett. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator Flanders? 

Senator Franpers. General, I had to be away yesterday—— 

Chairman Russet.. Senator, pardon me for one statement. 


UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION, OCTOBER 7, 1950 


Examination of Lieutenant Smith’s brief discloses that this resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of October 7, 1950, has been discussed 
several times in the course of the hearings but has not been printed 
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in the record. It is rather short, so we will have it printed in the 
record at this point. 


(The document referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
October 7, 1950. 


Fifth session, agenda item 24. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF KorEA 


Resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its Two hundred and ninety- 
fourth plenary meeting on October 7, 1950 (adopted on the report of the First 
Committee (A/1422) ) 


The General Assembly, having regard to its resolutions of November 14, 1947 
ae eet of December 12, 1948 (195 (III)), and of October 21, 1949 (293 
(IV)), 

Having received and considered the report of the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Korea, f 

Mindful of the fact that the objectives set forth in the resolutions referred 
to above have not been fully accomplished and, in particular, that the unifi- 
cation of Korea has not yet been achieved, and that an attempt has been by 
an armed attack from North Korea to extinguish by force the Government of 
the Republic of Korea, 

Recalling the General Assembly declaration of December 12, 1948, that there 
has been established a lawful government (the Government of the Republic 
of Korea) having effective control and jurisdiction over that part of Korea 
where the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea was able to observe 
and consult and in which the great majority of the people of Korea reside; 
that this Government is based on elections which were a valid expression of the 
free will of the electorate of that part of Korea and which were observed by 
the Temporary Commission; and that this is the only such Government in 
Korea, 

Having in mind that United Nations armed forces are at present operating in 
Korea in accordance with the recommendations of the Security Council of June 
27, 1950, subsequent to its resolution of June 25, 1950, that members of the 
United Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be 
necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international peace and 
security in the area, 

Recalling that the essential objective of the resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly referred to above was the establishment of a unified, independent, and 
democratic government of Korea, 

1. Recommends that— 

(a) All appropriate steps be taken to insure conditions of stability throughout 
Korea; 

(b) All constituent acts be taken, including the holding of elections, under 
the auspices of the United Nations, for the establisliment of a unified, independ- 
ent, and democratic government in the sovereign state of Korea; 

(c) All sections and representative bodies of the population of Korea, South 
and North, be invited to cooperate with the organs of the United Nations in the 
restoration of peace, in the holding of elections, and in the establishment of a 
unified government ; 

(d) United Nations forces shorid not remain in any part of Korea otherwise 
than so far as necessary for achieving the objectives specified in subparagraphs 
(a) and (0) above; 

(e) All necessary measures be taken to accomplish the economic rehabilita- 
tion of Korea ; 

2. Resolves that— 

(a) A Commission consisting of Australia, Chile, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand, and: Turkey, to be known as the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, be established to (i) 
assume the functions hitherto exercised by the present United Nations Commis- 
sion in Korea; (ii) represent the United Nations in bringing about the establish- 
ment of a unified, independent and democratic government of all Korea; (iii) 
exercise such responsibilities in connection with relief and rehabilitation in 
Korea as may be determined by the General Assembly after receiving the rec- 
ommendations of the Economic and Social Council. The United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea should proceed to Korea 
and begin to carry out its functions as soon as possible ; 
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(b) Pending the arrival in Korea of the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation. of Korea, the governments of the states repre- 
sented on the Commission should form an interim committee composed of repre- 
sentatives meeting at the seat of the United Nations to consult with and advise 
the United Nations unified command in the light of the above recommendations ; 
the interim committee should begin to function immediately upon the approval 
of the present resolution by the General Assembly ; 

(ec) The Commission shall render a report to the next regular session of the 
General Assembly and to any prior special session which might be called to 
consider the subject matter of the present resolution, and shall render such 
interim reports as it may deem appropriate to the Secretary-General for trans- 
mission to Members; 

The General Assembly furthermore, mindful of the fact that at the end of 
the present hostilities the task of rehabilitating the Korean eeonomy will be 
of great magnitude— 

8. Requests the Economic and Social Council, in consultation with the special- 
ized agencies, to develop plans for relief and rehabilitation on the termination of 
hostilities and to report to the General Assembly within 3 weeks of the adoption 
of the present resolution by the General Assembly ; 

4. Also recommends the Economic and Social Council to expedite the study of 
long-term measures to promote the economic development and social progress 
of Korea, and meanwhile to draw the attention of the authorities which decide 
requests for technical assistance to the urgent and special necessity of affording 
such assistance to Korea; 

o. Expresses its appreciation of the services rendered by the members of the 
United Nations Commission on Korea in the performance of their important 
and difficult task ; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the Commission with adequate 
staff and facilities, including technical advisers as required; and authorizes 
the Secretary-General to pay the expenses and per diem of a representative and 
alternate from each of the states members of the Commission. 


Chairman Rvussetx. You may proceed, Senator Flanders. 

Senator Fianpers. General, I was absent yesterday and have had 
no opportunity to. review the manuscript of the hearings. I am de- 
pendent on the New York Times and the Washington Post for my 
knowledge of what went on yesterday. 


FACTORS IN WITHDRAWING FROM KOREA NOW 


As I understand it from the press, you suggested a retirement from 
Korea, is that. correct ? 

General Wepemeyenr. I did that yesterday, sir: yes, sir, and I think 
I should explain, because you weren’t here and there were fragmentary 
replies to an over-all strategic position that I think you gentlemen are 
entitled to get from me. 

No area of the world can be considered to the exclusion of another 
area. In my judgment Korea is not an important strategic area for 
our future security and well-being, and I do not feel that we should 
pour effort, bodies, and materials into an area which is not important 
to us strategically. 

At the present time I do not forsee a decisive Allied victory. This 
unfortunate situation may maintain for several months, interminable 
period, and assuming a conclusion by an armistice at the thirty-eighth 
parallel, I do not think that we have accomplished our major objec- 
tive as outlined in the paper that the chairman just referred to, the 
General Assembly’s objectives of establishing a free and democratic 
Korea. 

I also emphasized yesterday in discussing a withdrawal or an armis- 
tice on the thirty-eighth parallel, that whatever we do should be done 
under the aegis of the United Nations. We should strive to get the 
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consent, approval, and operate of those nations with whom we are 
fighting together against the forces of communism. 

Now we have commitments in Europe and we may have to make 
commitments elsewhere, Senator, and my concern is that if we con- 
tinue to pour our effort into this nonimportant strategic area, this 
area of Korea, the Korean Peninsula, we will not be able to fulfill 
commitments of much greater importance to us from a security view- 
point and from an economic viewpoint later on. ; 

Senator Fianvers. General, the thing that troubles me about with- 
drawing from Korea is not that we will lose an area of strategic im- 
portance but that the United Nations would have lost its first battle. 

I am concerned about the United Nations standpoint with regard 
to Korea, and deeply concerned. At the same time it is difficult to see 
the way out on our present strategy and forces engaged, just as you 
have said, but how we can retire from Korea without giving ‘up the 
United Nations as an instrument of collective security and leaving it 
simply a debating society is the thing that troubles me. 

General Wevemeyer. I agree with you, sir. Do you recall in 1939 
when the British Commonwealth guaranteed the territorial integrity 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia, just before the Nazis began their move? 

And, of course, they never had the capability, Senator Flanders, of 
carrying that out. They didn’t at the time they made the guaranty, 
nor subsequent thereto. My concern is this. 

I think we made a mistake in going in in the first instance, Senator 
Flanders, with our ground forces anyway. I would like to have re- 
tained the strategic initiative as I call it, and utilized our technological 
advantages to punish these people, but not become deeply involved in 
a ground struggle. 

Now having made a mistake, sir, I recognize the implications of my 
recommendations, the full implications, and I didn’t make that reply 
off the cuff yesterday. It was after careful study, and I don’t want to 
answer a question by asking you a question, but I don’t know the alter- 
native, sir. 

I don’t know the alternative, and it worries me that we are pouring 
into this area our precious commodities, our young manhood, and I 
don’t see the end of it. 

It is a bottomless pit insofar as Iam concerned. Now even if we do 
effect a truce out there, sir, in that area, we will have to maintain a 
police force at considerable cost to us, and then let’s assume—and I 
don’t think it is unreasonable to make this assumption—that this 
enemy, this potential enemy generates another explosive situation in 
Iran or in Berlin or in Austria or in the Balkans someplace. Then we 
do likewise, and we begin to make these commitments around the 
periphery without any one of them contributing decisively to the ac- 
complishment of our objective, namely, stopping the advance of com- 
munism. We are weakening ourselves terribly in the process. 


POSSIBLE RESULTS FROM ELECTIONS IN KOREA AFTER SETTLEMENT 


Senator Fianpers. I would like to ask one other question with re- 
gard to Korea which I might expect you to have some thoughts on, not 
on account of necessarily an intimate knowledge of the critical condi- 
tions there, but from a considerable residence in the Far East and your 
knowledge of human nature in general. 
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Supposing we cleared Korea of the Chinese forces. Supposing that 
we held in due time a free election in Korea. Would you have any con- 
fidence that in its present condition it would not vote Communist? 

General Wrvemerer. No; I don’t have confidence in the capacity of 
those people to evolve a representative form of government. I think 
that there should be some strong leader, and let’s hope he is benevolent 
and honest and efficient, and gradually lead these people out of the 
morass. 

Senator Fuanpers. Well, even in Southern Korea, which has been 
ravished by tliose who are protecting it, would you expect that to de- 
velop any strong love for the United Nations forces ? 

General Wepemeyrrr. No, sir. Their country has been ravished, and 
these simple folk, all they want is food and shelter and peace; and all 
three of these things have been denied by soldiery. And it does not 
matter whether it is soldiery from the Allies or from the Communists: 
these simple folk don’t like it. 

Senator Fianpers. Now there has been a proposal made by a Sena- 
tor who is among those whom I respect most highly—and that is Sena- 
tor Johnson of Colorado—to the effect that we stop at the thirty- 
eighth parallel, I presume with that area of maneuver which the mili- 
tary authorities and our Secretary of State speak about as necessary 
to stabilize at the thirty-eighth parallel, and that we then have a cease- 
fire, and then have elections. 

It would seem to me that having elections under those conditions 
at that time would almost surely result in a Communist majority. 

With the great destruction that has been wreaked by our own forces, 
I just can’t conceive of any love for the anti-Communist point of view 
under those circumstances, 

I do not know as I want to ask your opinion on that, because it is 
not necessary for you to express it. But I do want to ask your opinion 
on this because quite strongly yesterday, as I judged from the papers, 
you emphasized the strength and the effectiveness of psychological and 
spiritual elements in our contest with the Soviet. And like you, I want 
to say with the Soviet and not with the Russians, because we can make 
allies of the Russians. 


MONEY FOR REHABILITATION INSTEAD OF FIGHTING IN KOREA 


I wonder how this would work: Not to attempt to get far beyond the 
thirty-eighth a but to state that if the forces against us will 
withdraw, and we withdraw proportionately under the civilians of a 
United Nations Commission, that we will put, say, a half of what we 
are spending on war into rebuilding Korea; and in so doing prepare 
for a popuiar election or as near a popular government as we can get in 
all of Korea. 

Now, would that not put us on the offensive so far as the Chinese 
position is concerned? They would then be in there as people who 
were preventing the rebuilding of Korea and who were preventnig the 
stopping of the war so Jong as they remain. 

It seems to me exceedingly important that we should be there as 
offering salvation to the Korean people and the Chinese as those who 
are preventing it. 

Would not that be a psychological move of great strategic importance 
if we could do something of that sort ? 
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General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Flanders, apparently we are thinking along the same lines. 
In my judgment we must win the hearts and minds of peoples, and 
yesterday in a discussion with Senator Green he brought that out. 

Some of the things I said might indicate that I am a warmonger. I 
am not. I don’t believe the military has ever solved an international 
problem, nor will. It just expands, perpetuates, and breeds hate and 
suspicion. 

So anything constructive along the lines that you are talking about 
that convinces —_ of our determination to share out good things, 
but only after they make a proportionate effort and are entitled to that 
assistance from us—I think that is a marked advance toward peace in 
the world. An honorable peace. We can have a peace in the world—a 
oe peace—but just the type of peace that you and I are thinking 
about. 

Senator Franpers. A peace with justice and freedom? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. But when you use the word “justice,” 
sir, there are so many contentions of justice, and as Senator Green so 
aptly pointed out, or somebody did, yesterday, we have different ideas 
of justice. These other people are sincere, too, some of them. 

Senator Fianpers. Perhaps we had better get away from those defi- 
nitions. 

I want in closing to commend what I got from the news reports as 
being one of your other points of view that you expressed. 


FEAR PSYCHOSIS 


I judge that you expressed some surprise at the fear psychosis we 
seem aie in. 

General Wepemeyer. I definitely do, sir. 

Senator Fianpers. I am with you there. 

General Wepemeyer. I have tremendous confidence in the Ameri- 
can people, and more maybe than you Senators, I travel the length 
and breadth of this land and I talked with filling station attendants, 
to coal miners, to businessmen, to bankers, to farmers, to ranchers; 
and they are solid—they are solid behind you gentlemen. 

All they want is fearless leadership. ‘They want direction, and 
they will follow you. 

Senator Fianpers. I just want to say that as a result of these hear- 
ings, they have convinced me that the fear psychosis finds its center 
in the State Department and in the Pentagon Building; that is the 
conclusion I have come to. 

General Wepemryer. I don’t want to be put in the position of 
criticizing. 

There is one thought Iwant to express. We expend billions on 
armaments, on military, and we are very penurious about the expendi- 
tures we make for the very purposes that Senator Flanders has 
developed, and for some of the ideas that Senator Green yesterday 
developed. 

In my judgment, we should expend billions, but intelligently and 
where necessary, supervise in certain areas that need supervision. 

I stated yesterday China needs supervision—anything you put 
there. It should be apportioned out intelligently and in consonance 
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with a global plan and not just some specific area and not as a result 
of pressure groups. 

I read in the paper yesterday that there is going to be an investiga- 
tion of a China lobby. I am all for it. But there should be an 
investigation of a British lobby and of a French lobby and of the 
lobbies of these other countries. We are being influenced in our 
policies and actions by other peoples of the world; and we should 
be alert to those lobbies, in my judgment. 

I think the Chinese lobby has been very inept compared to the 
lobbies of other countries. 

Senator Franpers. Thank you, General. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Long. 

No response. ) 
hairman Russevt. The Chairman. 


REASON FOR STATE DEPARTMENT SECRECY ON WEDEMEYER REPORT 


General Wedemeyer, you have discussed the time when some repre- 
sentative of the State Department—Mr. Butterworth, I believe—dis- 
cussed with you your report and sought some alterations or changes 
in it. 

I believe you stated that they dealt with your proposal for a trustee- 
ship or guardianship rather in Manchuria; is that correct? 

oy Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. I testified to that effect, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I indicated, I am sure, that I was not absolutely certain that 
that was the part extracted. 

I am not absolutely certain about it, sir. It occurred 4 years ago. 

Chairman RussE.u. I direct your attention to page 260 of the so- 
called white paper on China. 

General WepeMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeit. There it states that the reason why this report 
was not made public was because of your recommendations that the 
United Nations place Manchuria under a guardianship of five powers, 
including the Soviet Union, or in a United States trusteeship. 

The report states that was the conviction of the President and the 
Secretary of State, that any such recommendation, if made public at 
that time, would be highly offensive to Chinese susceptibilities as an 
infringement of Chinese sovereignty, and representing the Chinese 
Government as incapable of governing Chinese territory. It was also 
believed that it would not doubt be rejected by the Chinese Govern- 
ment as it would in a sense represent at least a partial alienation of 
Chinese territory to a group of powers, including the Soviet Union. 

Does that refresh your recollection as to ary part of your discussion 
with Mr. Butterworth ¢ 

General WrepeMeyeR. No, sir; it frankly doesn’t. I have read that 
though, and I am quite sure that that was the part that was extracted. 

Chairman Russe.x. You do not think that it would have had that 
effect in China that was feared by the President and the Secretary of 
State? 

General WepeMeEYeER. Well, if you recall in my report I stated that 
it might. I conjectured that, but stated that after all the Chinese 
should be realistic. They were losing that area, and it was apparent 
to me that they were going to lose Manchuria. ‘They only held a small 
finger extending from Shanhaikwan to about 50 miles north of Muk- 
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den. When I was out there in 1947 on my mission, and I flew into 
Mukden, we were completely surrounded by Communist troops at that 
time. 

All the rest of Manchuria was under the control of the Communists 
sir, and they, in my judgment at that time, had the capability of 
capturing all of Formosa, but they wanted Chiang Kai-shek to con- 
tinue to pour reinforcements into that finger, and thus weaken his 
position south of the Great Wall. 

Senator Knowianp. General, you said Formosa; you meant Man- 
churia. 

General Werpremeryer. I am sorry, I meant Formosa—I’m sorry, 
Manchuria. 

Chairman Russetz. Yes, sir. 

Now, yesterday, General, in response to a question by Senator 
Bridges on page 6087, when he asked you what you would have recom- 
mended if you had been consulted when the aggression occurred in 
Korea 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 


COURSES OF ACTION AGAINST COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


Chairman Russexu (continuing). You stated that: 


First, I would recommend that we take affirmative action, because, in my 
judgment we have got to do something affirmative against the Soviet. We have 
got to indicate to them our determination, and words are not enough; we have 
got to take action. There would have to be—there must be deeds. 

Then, on page 6104—well, I do not have the page here before me— 
but you stated in another part of your testimony, and I think you 
were answering Senator Smith, that we were too late, already late, in 
repelling Communist aggression; that we should have taken action 
earlier; but you state that you would not employ ground forces in 
Korea, and would rely upon an economic blockade. 

I believe on page 6104 you stated to Senator Smith: 

I definitely believe that we should economically blockade any area where 
communism is rife. I would not permit the Communists in any area to consoli- 
date against, and to fulfill their promises of power and riches, and strength to 
the people; I would do everything I could to destroy communism everywhere, 
and economically, through the economic weapon, we can accomplish a great 
deal, sir. 


Tama little at a loss as to just what kind of action you are referring 
to that we should take affirmative action on, when you say that we 
should take affirmative action, and that words are not enough, and we 
should have action and deeds; and yet you say that we should with- 
draw from Korea and not become involved in piecemeal resistance to 
aggression elsewhere. 

Would it not be possible under that program of an economic block- 
ade, if it was not effective as you apprehend, that they would pick off 
sues Nene and there all around the world and we would be standing 
alone 

General Wepemeyer. We’d go playing right into their hands, and 
have these people responsible or dependent upon them for economic 
help, is that what you mean? 

Chairuhan Russe. No, sir. 
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What I am worrying about is the Soviet securing economic help all 
over the world, under your theory that we ought to resist them ya 
very active and aggressive blockade. 

I apprehend that the heart of Soviet communistic power is not very 
susceptible to economic blockade, as little as any other part of the 
world. They have about as little trade with the outside world as any 
similar number of people located anywhere else. 

I want to get your views as to just what you had in mind, as to this 
affirmative action that already should have been taken to stop the 
spread of communism. 

General WepeMeyer. I will be happy to try to explain that. 

In the first instance, I think we Americans are surface-minded. 
We think in terms of the Army and Navy, and not up in the air with 
the new weapons that science has given us. 

I think that punitive action should have been taken with the Navy 
and with the Air Force, instead of putting ground forces in Korea. 

Now, with reference to the economic blockade, and the ability of the 
Soviet to provide the means of livelihood for all their satellites, and 
these areas that she is gradually orienting toward the Kremlin, I 
think that her problems are compounded and confounded by any effort 
we make to disrupt her lines of communications, to deny her essential 
raw materials, for example, rubber and tin from southeast Asia; to 
prevent coastal shipping, which is in connection with the communica- 
tions, her limited communications in the Far East, from redistributing 
supplies. 

I mentioned earlier how the Soviet used UNRRA supplies and 
stated that they were from her, and it is a strong psychological 
weapon. I don’t think the Soviet have the capabilities, Mr. Chair- 
man, to establish a world economy or an economy that would be 
sound, and that would satisfy all of her satellites, the people around 
her periphery. 

In the first instance, she doesn’t have the lines of communications; 
and in the second instance, she has not developed economically along 
those lines. 

You are correct. Her own economy is quite impregnable. She has 
raw materials within her own economy that permit her to take care 
of her own requirements; but when she branches out and begins to 
assume responsibilities, in an economic sense, for Poland, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria, and the Far East, Korea, and China and so forth, she 
takes on a problem that she is unable to cope with, in my judgment. 

I say this, sir: We should do everything possible to disrupt her 
efforts to establish a sound economy in any area of the world that she 
is trying to control or that she does control. Thereby, I would deny 
raw rubber, and I would deny any oil, which is an important item for 
commercial or military purposes; I would deny those strategic ma- 
terials to the areas that the Soviet is attempting to control, sir. 

Chairman Russeiy. Well, if they igted into Iran, which is an- 
other isolated area, it would be more difficult to fight there than it 
would be, even in Korea. 

General Wevemryer. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. [Deleted.] As T understand it, where would 
you draw the line in fighting the Soviet, themselves? 


83797—51—pt. 350 
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HOW BEST TO FIGHT THE REAL ENEMY, IF NECESSARY 


Do you believe in Mr. Hoover’s idea of, in effect, abandoning Europe 
and relying upon the Air Force, which, of course, is of primary im- 
portance, and a strong Navy—or, just where would you resist Soviet 
aggression on the ground, or would you resist it anywhere outside 
of the United States ? 

General Wxpemeyer. If we have to fight the Soviet, in the first 
instance, we must know what we are striving to accomplish. We 
didn’t know in World War I, and we didn’t know in World War II. 
We fought World War I,.as I recall it, to “make the werld safe for 
Democracy”; we fought World War II “to protect the four freedoms,” 

Now, those are very fine, noble objectives, aims, but they are not 
tangible aims that a military man can build a strategy around. 

We must know, Mr. Chairman, the political, the economic, the 
psychosocial conditions that you want to create and maintain in the 
areas of operations, in the areas where we conducted our military 
operations—in the defeated countries, as it were. 

We have never, in our history, established such objectives, and 
before we fight the Soviet, if we must fight them, I hope we don’t 
have to fight them 

Chairman Russe.v. I share that hope. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. I think we must clearly understand 
what kind of conditions we want to create in the Soviet. 

Chairman Russeiy. But wouldn’t we—— 

General Wepemerer. Could [I finish, sir? 

Chairman Russeuz. I beg pardon. 

General Wepemeyer. Sorry, sir. 

Until we project our minds through and determine the kind of 
conditions that we want to create in the Soviet Russia, no military 
man can tell you the type of campaign or broad scheme of maneuver 
that we should undertake; and if you don’t;.know the broad scheme 
of maneuver and type of military operations that you are going to 
conduct, then no military man can tell you the type of means that 
you gentlemen must generate with your funds here, and your labor 
and machine tools and so forth, ean we should have a certain 
number of planes and a certain number of ships and a certain num- 
ber of armored divisions would be contingent upon the broad strategy 
that is decided and agreed upon—the global strategy. 

Now, if we are going to fight the Soviet, if we must fight them—— 

I say that we must not attempt to conquer and control them as 
we did the Germans and Japanese. I made that statement yesterday ; 
T still believe it is sound. I think that if we undertake to occupy and 
control that vast country and that heterogeneous mass of people, there 
are so many different national groups, conditions, and customs that 
we are undertaking a problem that 1s just beyond our ability, capa- 
bility; and it would wreck us economically in the process. 

So my suggestion, sir, is that through psychological means we make 
clear to all peoples of the world, continuously, what. we are, trying 
to do, friendly peoples, neutrals, and potential enemies. I would put 
tremendous emphasis upon the saeholipioal means, the reaching 


of hearts and minds of people, telling them what we are trying to do, 
I can’t emphasize that too strongly. 
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Concurrently, I would take areas from which I could conduct effec- 
tive air operations; I would maintain areas in close proximity to the 
heartland, to the war-making potential of my enemy, and maintain 
those areas, but I would not engage in the land struggle where I 
would suffer prohibitive losses in manpower. 

With our 150,000,000 population and the populations of friendly 
powers, we would lose if we pit man against man in this struggle 
against the Communists. We must utilize and exploit our techno- 
logical skills. 


BEST MEANS OF COMBATTING AGGRESSORS 


Chairman Russetx. Well now, suppose, General, that our psycholo- 
gical warfare—and I am a greater believer in it. I have supported 
the Voice of America, though I have been disappointed in its opera- 
tions greatly. I would like to have a blueprint as to just how we would 
remake the world if we had it in our hands like putty, but even in 
the absence of that blueprint, wouldn’t we be in a rather dangerous 
Lege to merely, because psychological warfare had failed and we 

id not have a complete plan of what we were going to do with Russia 
when and if we were driven to the necessity of fighting and conquering 
her, to wait and see all of the rest of the free world gobbled up by 
communism before we took any steps to implement the vigorous action 
that you advocate by all the resources at our command ? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, I don’t quite understand why you ask 
me that question. I am inarticulate or I failed to make my point, sir. 

I am just emphasizing psychological warfare. Believe me, I know 
we have to have military means just as we have to have a police force 
in one of our own communities to maintain order. 

Chairman Russeui. I am talking about where we are going to em- 
ploy it, not the necessity of having it. 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir. Now we traditionally have never 
been a country to initiate a war, and it seems to me that if we permit 
the Soviet to continue to incite these disorders, that jeopardize our 
security, I think the time is coming where we will just have to draw 
a line and say, “No more, this is it,” and it ought to be done again 
in the United Nations, and we ought to have the military means, and 
I again say predominantly air to carry out our plans. 

hairman Russevu. You can envision then the necessity of employ- 
ing something other than the economic blockade to stop Communist 
aggression ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. Oh definitely, sir, yes, sir, and I did say puni- 
tive action with your air and with your navy. I didn’t want to become 
involved in any kind of an action where the enemy fought me under 
terms of his creation at a time and a place favorable to him, sir, and 
I think we should avoid doing that. 

Now we all make mistakes, and in my judgment it was a mistake 
to put ground forces in there, but I don’t think we should compound 
that mistake by continued operations there unless we have something 
in the offing that is going to bring an early resolution of our problem 
there, something that I don’t know about. 

I prefaced, Senator Russell, everything I have said about the last 
2 years of military and diplomatic or international policy and so forth 
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with the statement that I am not as good a witness as you can get 
here. I accept that at once. 

Your Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of State have more 
information at their fingertips upon which to base conclusions. I 
have come here at your invitation and I am giving you my frank 
views based on the limited information I have, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Well, an are a military man of wide experi- 
ence and great competence, General. Do you think we could drive 
the aggressor out of Korea with Air and the Navy? 

General Wrepemeyer. No, sir. 

Chairman Russett, Now you stated yesterday something about 
losing face or suffering a defeat if we quit at the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel, and then advocated that we withdraw from Korea completely. 

Have you covered that today as fully as you would like in your 
statements to Senator Flanders and others, or do you desire to—— 

General Wepvemeyer. No, sir. I appreciate your kindness in offer- 
ing me further opportunity, but unless any of the Senators present 
want to ask me questions on it, I don’t have anything further to say 
about it, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Thank you. Senator Connally ? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Wiley? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeti, Senator George? 


INTERPRETATION OF TELEGRAM OF DECEMBER 7, 1945, TO JCS 


Senator Grorcr. General, I have just one or two questions I would 
like to ask you about the joint statement that was filed, sent, by your- 
self, General MacArthur, and Admiral Spruance. 

My interpretation of what you say is that if the last sentence is 
taken entirely out of the context and read, that literally it might be 
subject to the interpretation that has been put upon it by some people. 

General Wepvemeyer. I definitely feel that way, Senator George. 

Senator Grorez. Yes. 

_ General Wepemeyrer. In all honesty I couldn’t say anything else, 
sir. 

Senator Grorcr. Yes. 

General Wepemryer. But I did emphasize that I had not in my 
mind in any way a coalition government. I wanted peace over there 
and some kind of arrangement between the Communists and the Na- 
ee 8" so that we could rehabilitate the country, sir, and accom- 

is 
' Senator Grorcr. Some unification of China? 

General Wepemerer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. And at that time the generalissimo and his forces 
were the predominant force in China? 

General Wevemerer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. That was the idea? 

General Wepemeyrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gxorcr. And does nothing that you said theretofore or 
nothing that you said after, so far as you know, nothing that was said 
by General MacArthur or Admiral Spruance would indicate that 
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any of you favored a coalition, formation of a coalition government 
with the Communists ? 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir. Of course, that conference occurred 
in the winter of 1945, but I don’t believe the word “coalesce” or “coali- 
tion,” those words, were ever used in that conference. 

Senator Grorer. You think you three who signed this message 
think, when it is read in its entirety and in the light of existing con- 
ditions, it could not be interpreted as meaning coalition government 
with the Communists? 

General Wepemeyer. I can only speak for myself, Senator George. 
And I haven’t discussed any of these matters with General MacArthur 
or Admiral Spruance. I intentionally have discussed nothing with 
General MacArthur since I learned that I might appear before this 
committee, sir. 

Beratee Gxorez. And you said it certainly was not in your mind 
at all? 

General Wepemeyrer. No, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF STATE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION PAPER 
DECEMBER 23, 1949 


Senator Gzorcr. And I believe you made it entirely clear that the 
December 23, 1949, information message that was sent out by the 
State Department was not submitted to the military, or at least not 
submitted to you. 

You never saw it after it was formed, put in form? 

General Wepemeyer. I never saw it until about 3 days ago, sir, in 
my old office in the Pentagon, the office I used to occupy. Colonel 
Gilchrist, sitting here, brought it in and showed it to me. And he 
was with me when I was here years ago and he is still on duty there— 
he is about to leave there—but he said that that memorandum was 
never submitted to him; and it should have been because he was the 
officer who had handled those matters for me, sir. 

Senator Gzorcr. I see. But in December 1949, was it the pre- 
vailing view of the military leaders—naval, air, and military—that 
Formosa would fall? Was that the prevailing view so far as you 
knew it? 

General Wrpemeyer. As far as I know it, sir—I am glad you 
qualified it—I would say that it was not the prevailing view. 

Senator Gores. Not the prevailing view ? 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir. It was certainly not mine, sir. 

Senator Grorcr. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe. Senator Bridges? 


AWARENESS OF COMMUNIST THREAT 


Senator Brinces. General, at what time in your life or your military 
career did you become aware of the implications of communism and 
the threat it was to the world? 

General Wepemeryer. Well, back in the thirties, early thirties, I 
began to read considerably about communism, and when we recog- 
nized the Soviet Union, I believe it was in 1933, and William Bullitt 
“a sent as our first ambassador over there, I was greatly concerned 
about it. 
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I studied and read all I could get hold of on labor, labor o iza- 
tions, and followed the developments in our own country, and noted 
that it was within our labor structure that communism began to pene- 
trate, and then somewhat in our schools. 

My first contact with a great deal of propaganda against the Bol- 
heviki, as the Germans called them, was in Germany when I went to 
the German War College in 1936. 

Then I took more than an ordinary interest in communism and 
Marxism and read everything I could. I got volumes of Das Capital 
by Marx; I read Hegel and Nietzsche, and tried to familiarize my- 
self with the workings of this philosophy, the political and economic 
structure they were trying to promote. 

I wondered what adaptation it might have in Europe and in our 
own country. In 1940 General Marshall brought me into the General 
Staff as a planner, a strategic planner, and I had frequent conversa- 
tions with Mr. Harry Hopkins and Mr. Averell Harriman about 
communism. 

I was terribly concerned because we would give them large quan- 
tities of supplies and would not require them to tell us how and when 
they were going to use it, and they wouldn’t tell us, they wouldn’t 
cooperate. 

That concerned me, because the British also were asking for sup- 
plies, and their requirements might have been more urgent, more im- 
portant to our over-all war picture, and yet I could get no information 
from the Communists about it; nor could my Government. I would 
point it out to my superiors and try to get them to get the information. 

Both Hopkins and Harriman in my discussions with them, neither 
of them agreed with me. I feel they didn’t accept my theories, my 
concern. I used to tell them that communism was just as great a 
threat as nazism, and I certainly was thoroughly familiar with nazi- 
ism, having lived there for two and a half years in Germany and 
having been subjected to their propaganda and their totalitarian 
structure. 

When Mr. Harriman was relieved as Ambassador, when he resigned 
as Ambassador to Moscow, I recall vividly, because it pleased me no 
end, he came via Shanghai, and the first thing he said when he got 
off the plane in Shanghai, China, in the spring of 1945—no, 1946— 
just before I was relieved as theater commander, he said, “Al, you 
were so right about the Communists.” 

He had just been Ambassador over there. I just mention that be- 
cause it ties in with the conversations I had with him earlier. 

Whenever I could, whenever it was appropriate, I would talk to my 
friends in the Congress. I talked with various Senator friends and 
Congressman friends about the implications of communism. 

They were very nice and listened carefully; and that is one of the 
reasons, Senator Bridges, that I say that he answered Congressman 
Martin’s letter. I think every Army officer has some friend in Con- 
gress and confides in him, and talks very frankly with him, too; and 
if the Congressman has confidence in him and is his friend, the Con- 
gressman confides in him. They exchange confidences. They do it 
all the time, sir, and it is dishonest if we deny it. 

But that is just sort of a background of my interest and of my 
effort to learn a little about the implications of communism. Does 
that suffice, sir? 
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Senator Briners. Yes. Now, during World War II did you attend 
the various world conferences that were held during that period / 

General Wrepemryer. Yes, sir. I attended all of them up to and 
including the Cairo Conference. At that time I was relieved and 
put under the command of Lord Louis Mountbatten in Southeast 
Asia. 

Senator Brivces. But you did go to the early ones? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir, I did; to the ones at Casablanca, 
Quebec, London and in Washington. 

Senator Brinces. In what capacity—as an adviser ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. As an adviser to General Marshall. 


ASSOCIATION WITH STRATEGIC PLANNING DURING WORLD WAR It 


Senator Brivces. Were you ever associated with the strategic con- 
cept that placed priority on the European theater over the Far East? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir, I was. 

Senator Bringes. In what way ? 

General Wepemeyer. I agreed, in my small way, in my subordinate 

osition. I proposed, in fact, a plan which visualized crossing the 

nglish Chuiadl ta 1943 to get at the heartland of Germany, to de- 
feat the Germans and Italians as quickly as possible, and to stop the 
subsidiary operations in the Mediterranea and elsewhere in the 
world; and concurrently, with respect to the operations in the Pacific, 
to minimize our effort in the Pacific to more or less holding operations, 
and put all our emphasis on getting right at the heartland of Germany 
so that it would be Anglo-American forces that overran Europe and 
not Slavic forces. 

It is my judgment today that if we had done that, that certainly 
the history of the world, or certainly the history of Europe would 
have been changed, and that it would have been American and British 
forces that overran Europe instead of Russian. 

Now, there were many, many men with very high repute there that 
contested that, men for whom I had the greatest respect and admira- 
tion ; and they said that we could not cross the channel in 1943. Well, I 
did not agree with them. But it was a matter of judgment and I 
could have been wrong. We did go across in 1944 very successfully, 
but in a manner that permitted the Slavie forces, the Soviet forces, 
the Red Communist forces, to overrun the Baltic and Europe, in lieu 
of the Anglo-American forces as I had visualized. 

Senator Brinces. Were you the person who informed Chiang Kai- 
shek concerning Yalta, that is, the decision or agreement reached to 
give Soviet Russia special rights in Manchuria and other agreements? 

General Wevemryrer. No, Senator. I was present with Ambassador 
Hurley when he informed Chiang Kai-shek, and I think it was in the 
middle of June. I said this morning it was June 15. 

Senator Bringrs. Oh, you covered that. 

General Wrepemryer. Yes, sir. 


USING ORIENTAL TROOPS IN KOREA AGAINST COMMUNISTS 


Senator Brivees. I beg your pardon. I would like to ask you 
whether you think that other nations in the Orient should be asked 
to send troops to Korea to support our United Nations effort there. 
In other words, what I am getting at is instead of having this a non- 
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oriental force fighting against the Chinese Communists and North 
Korean Communists, do you think it would be wise and feasible and 
desirable to get other people more of that racial origin into the fight 
there on our side of it 

General Wepemerer. Definitely, sir; sertonnly if we are going to 
stay in Korea. If we are going to stay there, I definitely think we 
ought to employ Oriental people who are seeking freedom in our pat- 
tern. 


JAPANESE REARMAMENT 


Senator Bripers. Yes. May I ask you: Do you believe in rearma- 
ment of the Japanese? 

General Wepemerer. Yes. IJ—— 

Senator Bringes. You believe in that? 

General Wepemeryer. I believe in rearming the Japanese, with re- 
servations. I would not give them far-reaching offensive capability. 

Senator Brinces. Yes. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Bridges, I have just been advised that 
they are planning a vote almost immediately on the floor of the Senate. 
Senator Morse had a procedural matter here. Senator? 

Senator Morsg. I am perfectly willing to let it go over until tomor- 
row morning, in view of the situation. 


PROCEDURAL MATTERS 


Chairman Russety. Does anyone have any idea as to what the pro- 
gram is on the floor after the vote on this amendment ? 


Senator Brewster. I asked the leaders just now, and they thought 
there would be a vote on the Ferguson one in about an hour, and then 
they were going right ahead, and they thought the rest of it would go 
pretty fast. 

Senator Grorce. It would probably move pretty fast. 

Chairman Russgix. Well, in view of the situation, gentlemen, I do 
not suppose we should undertake to have a session this afternoon. I re- 
gret that very much. We will have to recess here until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

General Wedemeyer, we will have to ask you to be back with us. 
When did you want to leave? 

General Wedemeyer had told me something about his plans and I 
do not know whether you wanted me to say anything about it or not, 
but he was exceedingly anxious to get away not later than tomorrow / 

General Wepremeyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeiti. Tomorrow afternoon. He has some engage- 
ments on the west coast for the following day, the day after tomor- 
row. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, would it be convenient for the com- 
mittee, under those circumstances, to accommodate the general and us 
also to meet tonight ? 

Chairman Russe.y. It would be perfectly agreeable with me to have 
an evening meeting if the committee desires. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I will waive all my time; maybe 
that will help that much, and maybe others will feel that way and 
get it down to an hour or two. 

Senator Satronstat. I will waive all my time. 
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Senator Grorer. I will waive all my time. 

Senator Brewster. I think we can finish up tomorrow morning. 

Chairman Russetz. Do you desire to make this in the form of a 
motion ¢ 

Senator Carn. I just wanted to offer the suggestion because I am 
perfectly willing to abide by any wishes that the chairman and the 
general may have in mind, although, personally, I have a number 
of questions yet to offer, and I would like to dispose of them at the 
general’s immediate convenience. 

General Wrepemeyer. I made this commitment long before this ever 
came up at the University of Southern California, and I just feel 
badly, but I have already alerted them that it is possible that you 
eatin would want me to stay here, and 

Senator Carn. Well, were it permissible and convenient to meet 
tonight, those of us who yet have questions could just sit here and 
labor at our task, and the questions and answers would be available in 
the record, and the job would be accomplished. 

Senator Briners. I think we ought to proceed, Mr. Chairman, with 
the general—we granted that privilege to Secretary Marshall, and 
I think that we certainly ought to respect the witness. I am willing 
to put my time in tonight. 

enator Morsg. Mr. Chairman, I have another suggestion to make. 
T have no objection to a meeting tonight, save and except that I made 
a commitment tonight and it is impossible for me to be here; and I 
Lave just 15 more minutes of questioning I want to ask of the general. 
I suggest possibly we can meet tomorrow morning at 9 ae. 

Senator Brinces. What time do you have to leave? 

General Wepvemeyer. That will be all right, sir. If I could get 
out of here by air tomorrow afternoon, if I could leave tomorrow after- 
noon by air, that will be all right. I will fly all night. 

Chairman Russeii. What is your pleasure? Do you prefer to meet 
this evening or tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock ? 

Senator Knowxanp. In view of the general having to leave tomor- 
row morning at sometime, wouldn’t it be well for us to meet this 
evening and clear up as much as we can? I think everybody would 
cooperate. I doubt if I would have more than two 15-minute periods 
to clear up the questions. 

Chairman Russe.u. Well, then—— 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, can we have it with the under- 
manne that we meet tonight, and for those of us who can’t be here 
tonight—— 

Chairman Russet. The general will be available in the morning. 

Senator Morse. Will be available tomorrow morning for ques- 
tioning. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, I think it is almost impos- 
sible for me to be here at night, but I shall confine any questions I 
have to 15 minutes, not over that. 

Senator Morse. I think we ought to meet at 9 in the morning 
to make perfectly certain. 

Chairman Russeiu. Well, we will stand in recess then until 8 o’clock 
this evening. We can then determine as to the time of the meeting 
for tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m. the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 8 p. m. this same day.) 
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EVENING SESSION 


Present Senators Russell, Bridges, Smith, Green, Johnson, Know- 
land, Sparkman, Cain, and Brewster. 

Chairman Russe.u. The committees will come to order. 

When we recessed at noon, Senator Bridges had not used all of 
his time. I think he had about 6 minutes left, when we had to leave 
on account of a vote. 

Senator Bridges, you are recognized now. 

Senator Brivers. I was asking you whether we should rearm the 
Japanese. 


GERMAN REARMAMENT 


I would like to ask you, in view of your long experience with the 
Germans, how you would feel about rearming the Germans, to make 
them a part of our defense forces of the free nations? 

General Wepemeryer. I would rearm the German. 

In my judgment, if we don’t rearm them, the Soviets ultimately 
will, 

I think the German people want, very much, the opportunity to 
fight alongside us, against the forces of oppression. T hav lived in 
Germany when they were under the rule of a dictator, and the 
German people, by and large, did not enjoy that experience; and I 
think they would welcome the opportunity, if they would be given a 
dignified and respectable position alongside other forces of freedom, 
that they would enthusiastically and effectively contribute to the de- 
fense of freedom. 


SUPPORT OF TITO IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Senator Brivers. How do you feel, General, on our support of Tito? 

Should we support Tito, and the Government of Yugoslavia, which 
he represents, and in doing so, will that contribute to the strength of 
the free world? 

General Wepemeyer. I feel somewhat differently about Tito, in that 
he epitomizes, to me, an uncertain quantity, and I would operate with 
him on a quid pro quo basis. If he wants to contribute to the struggle 
that we are having against the Soviet Communists, I would accept his 
contribution; but I would do it with my eyes wide open, and aware of 
the fact that he is an avowed Communist, and that he opposes every- 
thing that we stand for. 

I would accept his aid, but I would do it very carefully, and I would 
let him realize that I was doing it carefully. 


POSSIBLE TERMS FOR A SETTLEMENT 


Senator Brinces. Yes. Assuming that by any chance the Chinese 
and the North Korean Communists should toss in the sponge now. 
How in your judgment would that vindicate our present policy—the 
policy of this country, the administration policy—relative to that area 
of the world? What will be the reaction from it, an so on? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, I hope very much, Senator, that the 
Chinese Communists do toss in the sponge, to save not only American 
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lives and allied lives but Chinese lives. I hope very much that would 
come to pass. 

It does not, in my judgment, vindicate or justify the strategy that 
our country adopted. 

Senator Brinees. Would you have any recommendation as to how 
the situation should be handled if that should occur? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. I would immediately accept the 
truce and I think I have mentioned before in our relations with any 
nation, friendly or enemy, that our negotiations with them should be 
conducted in an atmosphere as devoid of suspicion as possible—with 
integrity and candor, and stimulating carefully those requirements 
that we see fit to include in our truce terms so as to preclude chicanery 
or a return of hostilities, a return under conditions disadvantageous 
to ourselves. 

I am not confident, of course, as the result of our experience with 
Communist-inspired or Communist-controlled or outright Communist 
nations, I am confident of their sincerity in negotiating agreements. 
But I still think that if they would offer us a truce at this time that 
I would undertake negotiations with them and do everything I 
possibly could to stop hostilities. 

Senator Briwcrs. But you would do it with the idea of protectin 
ourselves so that we would not be going through a recurrence of this? 

General Wepemeryer. I think it is most unfortunate, Senator 
Bridges, that we have followed this insane cycle of first destroying 
and killing—and then turning around and wooing our enemies, as we 
woo the Germans and the Japanese today, to get them on our side. 

I think that if we are truly civilized we can evolve a means of satis- 
fying these international relations and of ameliorating these frictions 
that will inevitably occur with increasing population pressures and 
economic crises. 

I think a civilized people must evolve some means of peaceful settle- 
ment of differences. And in all my testimony here, I hope that I 
have not given the impression to the members of this joint committee 
that I am a warmonger and that I believe in resorting to military 
ty that is not my belief and that is not my conviction 
at all. 

Senator Brivces. Well, now, General 

General Wedemeyer. But I think we must be realistic, sir. We are 
dealing with people who are realistic and who at the moment only 
recognize force as the final arbiter of these international frictions. 
Therefore, we must have appropriate force and we must be realistic 
in dealing with them. 

Senator Bripers, Thank you. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Smith? 


IF WE SHOULD WITHDRAW FROM KOREA NOW 


Senator Smirn. General, I was asked a question today which was 
based on the headlines in this morning’s newspapers. The newspapers 
this morning said that Gneral Wedemeyer advocates taking our troops 
out of Korea. 

The question that IT was asked was, well, if we take our troops out 
of Korea where does that leave the South Koreans, and whert does it 
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leave the Korean picture; and I think it would be well if you would 
give us the completion of your idea. 

General Wepemeyrer. That is correct—I mean, the question is cer- 
tainly one that should flow out of the testimony I have given, Senator 
Smith, and I did not have an opportunity to project the picture, to 
project my mind. 

If we withdraw our troops from Korea, assuming that it is not the 
result of a truce, but 

Senator Smiru. That is what I meant, of course. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; but if we withdraw them under 
duress, it is true that Korea will unquestionably be overrun by these 
forces of aggression; at least, the devastation in South Korea, the 
destruction of homes and buildings and utilities, and all of these 
various activities, will stop. 

We probably would just take punitive action, if my plan were fol- 
lowed, against the North Koreans, to preclude—I think we ought to 
harass them and restrict their activities in North Korea, to preclude 
consolidation of their position there. 

Senator Smira. You mean by air and sea? 

General WepemeyeRr. By air and naval force; yes, sir. 

There have been so many questions from various facets during the 
course of this investigation directed to me that I thought I ought to 
prepare a little statement, and I have done so, and I would be glad to 
read it to you about how I visualize this situation in Korea. I think 
it might button up or help you gentlemen understand what I am driv- 
ing at with reference to the policy that I think we should pursue in 
Korea, sir, and why we should pursue it. It is just a brief statement. 
May I read it, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Smiru. I would be glad to have you read it. I would ask 
the chairman if it would be oot against the committee’s time, and not 
my time. 

Chairman Russe. Well, ordinarily, Senator Smith, it would be 
read against your time, but if—— 

Senator Brewster. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Chairman Russeiu. If there is no objection, the general will be per- 
mitted to read that on the committee’s time. Doctor Wilcox, you try 
to keep up with this portion of it. 

Senator Smrru. I am very glad indeed to have this, General. 

General Wevemerer. All right, sir. 

Chairman Russet,. You may proceed, General. 





COURSES OF ACTION IN KOREA 


General Wepemeyer. I feel, gentlemen, that either we should fight 
in Korea with a view to a decisive and victorious culmination or we 
should get out. 

I would consider very carefully the military advice from experts 
available to you in the Pentagon, that we may require some time to 
prepare for the decisive action that I refer to if we elect to remain in 
Korea. 

However, I would not accept an interminable delay, for we would 
be expending our resources, both human and material, to a prohibitive 
degree. This is exactly what the Soviets would have us do. 
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The cost of such containing tactics would be wholly incommen- 
surate, in my judgment, with the intangible gains that have been sug- 
gested to members of this committee. 

Under conditions of indefinitely extended containment, we would 
be playing the game according to the rules of a scheming, unscrupu- 
lous group in the Kremlin. 

Either we should play this strategic game in Korea to win or at the 
propitious time take our fine team off the field, mobilize fully our 
spiritual and material resources in conjunction with friendly nations 
and set about the task of creating conditions that would enable free 
peoples to prescribe the rules and select the arenas of conflict in all 
fields of strategy, including political, economic, psychosocial, and 
military. 

We, along with the free nations, must seize, in my judgment, and 
maintain the initiative in this unfortunate, but ceoneniile unavoidable 
international struggle which may so strongly influence the destiny of 
mankind. 

Senator Smiru. I appreciate that statement, General. It is a fine 
statement, but I assume that it means that if we did feel it necessary 
to get out because we didn’t go ahead with a victorious culmination, 
that we would have to leave the South Korean people to the mercy 
of the North Koreans and their Communist ally. 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. That is exactly what hap- 
pened to the Poles and to Czechoslovakians, whose territorial integ- 
rity was guaranteed, if you recall, by the British back in 1939, and 
the British were unable to do it. My fear is that we may have made a 
mistake in going in there in the first place, and I just don’t like the 
idea of perpetuating a mistake. 

Let’s admit that maybe we have not done the right thing. Maybe 
we have, but in my judgment we haven’t, in putting ground forces in. 


EFFECT OF ABANDONING KOREA 


Senator Smirn. If we with the United Nations had not gone in 
last June, undoubtedly North Korea would have taken over South 
Korea within a very short time, and that whole area would have been 
behind the iron curtain. 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Smirx. And that would have been a terrible let-down to 
the United Nations, would it not? 

General Wrepmeyer. Well, it all depends upon the action that you 
take, sir. Now, as I stated, I would have recommended to my chiefs, 
if I had been in Washington, that we break off diplomatic relations at 
that time with the Soviet and satellites. I would have taken punitive 
action with my air and with my navy. 

I would not have put ground forces in there and I would have re- 
moved Allied nationals from Korea, and I would have assured the 
Korean people, North Koreans and South Koreans alike, that it was 
my determination and purpose to as early as possible free them and 
give them the opportunity to establish a government of self-determi- 
nation. 

Senator Sarru. You would be speaking then for the United 
Nations? 
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General Wepemeyer. I would do everything, sir, as I stated before, 
and as Senator Green has emphasized, I would do everything under 
the aegis of the United Nations, sir. I would hope that the United 
Nations would support such a licy and such a plan. 

Senator Smira. And if the Chidies Communists had come in to help 
the North Koreans, you would have applied the economic and naval 
blockade to the Chinese coast, I assume. 

General Wreprmeyer. Yes, sir; I would have resorted to any puni- 
tive action that I deemed necessary, Senator: I would not have de- 
clared a war, but I would have taken those steps that I deemed neees- 
sary to insure that I retained the strategic initiative. 

Senator Smrrn. I am somewhat troubled by the thought that the 
North Koreans with the backing they had from Russia would have 
been able to take over South Korea without the Chinest Communists 
coming in at all, and we would have been limited then to such action 
as we could have taken with our naval forces and with our air. 

General Wrepemryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. And whether that would have been harassment 
enough to ultimately bring about the reconquest of all of Korea is a 
question I am not quite clear on. Of course I am not a military 
expert. 

General Wepemryer. Well, I think it is understandable that you 
are concerned about that, sir, but in my judgment we can’t fill all these 
vacua that the enemy is capable of filling around the periphery and I 
think we should be cautious about filling those vacua that they not 
have the strategic significance that other vacua have. 

I would certainly operate, though, at full blast in the psychological 
warfare field. I would do everything possible to reach the hearts and 
minds of people throughout the Far East, and in Europe too, and in 
the Middle East pertaining to my determination, the United States 
determination, the United Nations determination to stop aggression. 

Now at that particular point in my judgment we were not wise in 
attempting to stop aggression in that way. I think the President’s 
decision to take affirmative action was excellent, was splendid, and it 
was needed. I think it gave a great deal of impetus and support and 
inspiration to those participating nations in the United Nations or- 
ganization. 

TI have talked to representatives of some of the nations and they were 
delighted. I do question the wisdom, however, of the way we did. 


That is all. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL MEASURES NEEDED 


Senator Smrru. I recall, General, before I went to the Far East in 
1949 having had occasion to talk with you. I think it was in the 
spring of 1949 or in the early summer. You expressed to me then 
your feeling of the great importance of these measures other than 
military measures to reach the heart of the world and to sell to the 
world the American tradition and the American point of view. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. So I can confirm that at this point. 

I think at that time you did discuss with me your whole conception 
of technological advice to these people—the so-called point 4 pro- 
gram—and your feeling that ought to be stressed. I assume you feel 
the same way now about that. 
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General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir; I do. 

I saw an article by Dr. Conant, of Harvard, where he recommended 
some approach like that, and I think it is sound, and I think the Far 
East region should be considered. I think the Congress ought to 
consider possibly such a program for that region to bring about 
economic stability. 

Following economic stability, you usually have political stability, 
and then your ideological warfare struggle will not be quite so difficult 
for us. As long as the people are unhappy and starving and without 
shelter, and so forth, they are going to be very difficult—they are not 
going to be in a receptive aa as it were, for our ideas. 


YALTA AND ITS EFFECT ON CHINESE SITUATION 


Senator Smiru. Well, now, let’s move to another slightly different 
subject. At Yalta, as I diagnose it, parts of China were given away 
in return for Russia’s entry into the war against Japan; that event 
led to the ultimate moving in of Russia to Manchuria. In your 
judgment did those events in the minds of the Chinese people have 
an effect on Chiang Kai-shek losing face with his own people and 
feeling that possibly the United States and Great Britain had run out 
on him at a time of his greatest need? Was that part of the cause 
of his collapse because his own people just dropped away from him? 

General Wepvemeyrr. It could be a contributory cause, but, Senator 
Smith, I am not qualified to say that it was. I never discussed it with 
many Chinese. The ones that I discussed it with were—I enumerated 
this morning to the Senate committee—Chiang Kai-shek, T. V. Soong, 
and Wang Shih-chieh. Wang Shih-chieh signed the Soong-Molotov 
agreement, sir, and Soong negotiated it but refused to sign it. 

Senator Smrru. You do not know whether the Smo-Russian agree- 
ment then that followed Yalta, whether that was enthusiastically 
received by Chiang and his group? 

General Wepemeyrer. I know definitely it was not, sir. 

Senator Smiru. It was not. 

General Wepemeyer. That I do know. But I don’t know what the 
Chinese people’s reaction. was with reference to that Sino-Soviet 
Treaty, nor do I know the effect it may have had upon them with refer- 
ence to their leader, Chiang Kai-shek. 


CONDITIONS ON FORMOSA AND RELIABILITY OF CHIANG 


Senator Smiru. Well, now, this morning Senator McMahon asked 
you some question, quoting from the white paper and some of your 
statements about the corruption of the Chiang group and those around 
him? 

General Wepemeyrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. And after asking the questions and your admitting 
those conditions did exist, they were part of the reasons for the collapse 
and so forth, he made the statement that they were a pretty weak reed 
to lean on. 

General Wepemeyer. Senator McMahon made that statement. 

Senator Smira. Senator McMahon did; yes. 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Smrrx. I don’t know whether you acquiesced in that 
thought or not; and if you did acquiesce in it, what has happened 
since that made you feel that today Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and the people on Formosa are not only not a weak reed but they are 
probably the best bet we have in the area in the anti-Communist group. 

General WepemMeYER. Senator Smith, I acquiesced that they were a 
weak reed, but I stated they were in my judgment the strongest reed 
we had available, and they had been the continuous opponents of com- 
munism, and they represented to me anyway the only vehicle through 
which we might operate in our effort to stop the advance of communism 
in the Far East. 

I felt that with American supervision, we could accomplish some- 
thing constructive, utilizing Chiang Kai-shek and his people. 

I didn’t know any other group, Senator Smith, that offered any 
chance of success. 

Senator Smirx. Do you know of any other group now that does? 

General WepemeEyrer. I do not, sir. That is why today I suggested 
that I still felt—some Senator asked me: Do you still feel Chiang 
Kai-shek is the man through whom we should operate. I am not obli- 
gated to him. If I could find another Chinese leader in whom I had 
confidence and who I could truthfully tell you gentlemen, “here is a 
man with character and ability, there is the man to put your chips on,” 
I would tell you that; but I don’t know any man at this time. 

I think Chiang Kai-shek has done a fine job, according to the reports 
Iam getting now from Chinese and American friends, in Formosa. 

He is doing a fine job in government—the land reforms, taxes, edu- 
cation, communications, the economy—all of these things are moving 
forward, helping the people. 

So I think that he is still the remaining source or the remaining 
vehicle through which we might operate to stop the advance of com- 
munism. 

Senator Smrru. You mentioned that he made a mistake when he 
first went to Formosa and put a military governor there who antago- 
nized the people. 

General Wrepemeryrr. In my judgment, he did. He is like other 
people I could mention, sir. He is tremendously loyal to people who 
stood by him as he worked up through the political ladder. 

Senator Smiru. When I was there, General Chen Cheng was gov- 
ernor, and, while he was a military man, he seemed well liked. Imme- 
diately after that K. C. Wu was put in, a civilian, and he has done 
an outstanding job in bringing native Taiwan people into the govern- 
ment. 

General Wrepemeyrer. Those are the reports I am receiving. 

Chairman Russeit. Your time has expired, Senator Smith. Sena- 
tor Byrd. 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russeii, Senator Saltonstall. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeri. Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jonnson. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Roussett. Senator Morse. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeity. Senator Kefauver. 

(No response.) 
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Chairman Russet, Senator Knowland. 


USE OF NATIONALIST TROOPS 


Senator Knowranp. General, relative to the situation in Korea 
and the offer on June 30, 4 days after the fighting broke out, the offer 
by the Republic of China of 33,000 of their best troops to be used in 

orea, as you recall, that offer was turned down by the United States 
and the United Nations for apparently two reasons: 

One, that the troops were needed in Formosa;,and, secondly, because 
their use in Korea at that time might have antagonized the Chinese 
Communists, and might have induced them to come into Korea. 

Now, of course that picture changed in November, when the Chinese 
Communists did come over in force. 

Looking at it from the purely military point of view, and assuming 
for the moment that our policy is to prevent Formosa from falling, 
would there not be some very material value in accepting the offer of a 
limited number of troops of the Republic of China’? 

That would give them combat experience in Korea so that when 
they did finally go back to Formosa, they would be seasoned troops. 

In other words, from a military point of view, isn’t it necessary, 
in order for troops to become seasoned, to have battle experience? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; to answer your question, yes, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. Now, I would like to pursue a line of questions 
that we started this morning. 


ALLEGED PRESSURES ON CHIANG TO ASSENT TO A COALITION 


Could you indicate to this committee, from your knowledge, when 
you were in China, or subsequently, what pressures, or, if you want 
to use some other word that is a better word than “pressure,” such as 
embargo, economic embargo, or the embargo on shipments of arms 
and ammunition did we place on the Republic of China to encourage 
them to follow our advices in the Far East ? 

What I have in mind is—we did place an embargo, for 10 months 
in 1946, that we would not ship them any more arms or ammunition. 

We have already placed in the record here a letter that the State 
Department had communicated with the War Shipping Administra- 
tion and had pointed out to them that the ships which were being 
made available, were being made available on the condition that the 
government was satisfactory to us, and was a coalition government. 

Now, are there any other types of encouragement that we tried 
to bring to bear on the Republic of China, to follow out that policy ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. It seems to me that the Congress had appro- 
priated $500 million that was designed to assist China economically 
and I believe that was held as a lever over the Chinese Government by 
Secretary Marshall, then the Presidential envoy. I believe that is 
correct, sir. The documentary evidence I do not have. I have seen 
documents, though, in the Department—Senator, I cannot prove that 
statement. That is about the first statement I have made that I have 
not 

Senator Know.anp. Well, General, if you are not familiar with it, 
it was set up but was never used. It was held available; I think the 
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white paper mentions that it was made available but actually that 
particular credit was never used. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, I disqualify my statement, because as 
far as my statement is concerned, it is not knowledge, it is hearsay. 

Senator Knowxanp. All right, sir. 

General Wepemryer. The Generalissimo was asked to stop the 
movement of his troops from time to time by Secretary Marshall 
when he was acting as special envoy in his effort to bring about, to 
establish peace between the Communists and the Nationalists. 

I recall at one occasion both the Nationalist and Communist troo 
were moving toward a defile. They both wanted to seize that defile 
in northern China because it would facilitate their getting control 
there, in a section of Manchuria. And so Marshall asked the General- 
issimo to stop, to freeze his troops. 

Senator Knowtanp. Is that the Kalgan Pass? 

General Wrpemeyer. It is near there. It is not the Kalgan Pass. 
I do not recall the Chinese name. It is an unusual name. It is 
northeast of Kalgan. 

And the Generalissimo—I believe his troops complied with General 
Marshall’s request and the—I heard this, again this is hearsay, I was 
not on the spot—that the Communists took advantage of this freeze 
and moved their troops quickly through the defile and gained an ad- 
vantage. But there were claims of unfairness on both sides, and of 
breach of faith and promise, and so forth. 

Senator Knowxianp. But in the particular instance of which I have 
also heard, there was an indication at least that had the Nationalist 
Government closed the pass, there would have been a considerable 


number of Communist troops who would have been trapped. 
General Wepemeyer. That was the pass, I think, sir, that I referred 
to. 


WEDEMEYER REPORT OF NOVEMBER 10, 1945, TO CHIANG ON WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCES 


Senator Knowtanp. I would like to call your attention to what 
formerly was Top Secrete Document No. C-627 of November 10, 1945. 

Now, I think we discussed yesterday at least my belief that there is 
a line of demarcation between actions we took prior to August 14, 
1945, when we were engaged in a bitter struggle with Japan, and 
actions which took place subsequent to that date when the matter of 
military necessity was not so directly involved. 

This particular communication I call your attention to was dated 
November 10, which is approximately 90 days after VJ-day. 

General WepremMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knowranp. I call your attention to this document, which 
is a memo which you brought to the Generalissimo, following your 
visit to Washington, and your report on the conference with the 
President and the Secretary of State and the Joint Chiefs, and I read 
and call your particular attention to this language, and this speaks 
of the Joint Chiefs: 


They declared plainly American military aid to China will cease immediately 
if evidence compels the United States Government to believe that any Chinese 
troops receiving such aid are using it to support any government which the 
United States cannot accept, to conduct civil war, or for aggressive or coercive 
purposes. 
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Now, maybe you can throw some light on it, but as I read it, that 
rather looks as though we are saying to the Generalissimo and the 
Republic of China, “We are prepared to give you some help, but you 
must not use the help that we give you”—now, this is not speaking 
about American troops being used in the civil war 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp (continuing). “But you must not use this help 
we are supplying you to conduct a civil war.” 

Am I mistaken in my interpretation of that paragraph ? 

General Wrepemeyer. May I read this here? 

Senator Know.anp. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer. I might say, for the benefit of all the Sena- 
tors present, this is a memorandum that I personally prepared, and I 
am fully responsible for its contents; I accept full responsibility for 
the statements made in there in that I noted these data as I received 
instructions from the President, from Secretary Byrnes, and from 
the JCS, and I had a conference with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and he enumerated these 

Senator Know.anp. That is my understanding; you are factually 
reporting to the Generalissimo what your instructions were from 
Washington. 

General Wrepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. What I am trying to get at is, can you put any 
connotation on that paragraph I have read to you other than that he 
was not to use this equipment that we might send him in the civil war? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; that connotation is clearly there. 


ALLEGED PRESSURES ON CHIANG AND THE COMMUNISTS 


Senator KNowianp. What I am laying the foundation for is this: 
We obviously at that time were not. supplying the Chinese Com- 
munists with equipment or with supplies beyond, perhaps, in getting 
some UNRRA aid then or later, so that any pressures that we brought 
to bear were upon the government of the Republic of China. 

Now, it seems to me that the only way we could have exerted pres- 
sure upon the Communist regime in China would have been simultane- 
ously with this, by sending word to Mao Tze-tung and Chou En-lai 
that “unless you people recognize the supremacy of the government 
of the Republic we are going to supply Chiang Kai-shek with such 
aid as he needs, with no restrictions,” but all the pressure, so far as I 
can see, seems to be applied upon the government of the Republic 
and not upon the Chinese Communists. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, sir, in the first instance, we had no dip- 
lomatic connections with the Communist Government. There was 
not any recognition of a Communist Government per se. We didn’t 
have any—I didn’t have any official contacts with Mao Tze-tung, so it 
would not be incumbent upon our Government, the United States, to 
send any communication to Mao Tze-tung officially ; but we might have 
told the Ambassador to contact Mao Tze-tung, and inform him 
that that was the situation. What’s his name—Ambassador Hurley 
from time to time talked to Mao Tze-tung but what his conversations 
were I don’t know; I was not present. 

Now, about the Government’s attempt there, Senator Knowland, as 
I interpreted it, we did not want to contribute to continued warfare 
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there and at that time they weren’t sure the Commies were going to 
get all the pueipmnent from the Japanese, and they wanted to restrict 
or minimize military operations all the way through, and I was not 
permitted, for example, to pick up a Chinese army at point A and move 
it to B to facilitate the recovery of an area from the Commies by the 
Chinese Nationalist forces; I was not authorized to use my aircraft 
for that. purpose. 

But in the process of moving them, I did do exactly that. It was 
inherent in my instructions that I should recover the areas formerly 
occupied by the Japanese, so I had to move them into areas that were 
vacant, and that did cause some friction with the Chinese Communists. 

Senator KNow1tanp. Do you think with this type of-—— 

General Wepempryer. Incidentally, sir, it improved the position of 
the Chinese Nationalists vis-a-vis the Chinese Communists too. 

Senator KNownanp. My only question is, which I would like to pin 
down, is it your military judgment that General Van Fleet. could have 
cleared up the situation in Greece had he been under instructions 
which would have said in effect that the Greek Government could not 
have used its equipment in fighting a civil war? 

General WrepremeyeEr. No, sir. 

Chairman Russexyi. Senator Green. 


CHANCES FOR A COALITION GOVERNMENT OR A UNIFIED DEMOCRATIC 
CHINA IN 1945 


Senator Green. General Wedemeyer, may I return to a subject 
which I introduced yesterday, and about the time I reached it, my 
time limit expired and so I was unable to develop it, and the same 
thing happened on the same subject to Senator Sparkman today, and 
the subject was this: The radiogram which you and General MacAr- 
thur and Admiral Spruance sent on December 5. 

Various references were made to it, and I Jed up to it by asking you 
about what you meant by the term “unified, democratic China.” I 
took it up in reference to your conference with General Marshall when 
he came over to implement that same telegram, and you frankly told 
him, as I recall, that you thought—I don’t know just how you put it— 
that his mission was in vain, that it was impossible for him or for 
anybody else for that matter to create a unified China on the one 
hand, or a democratic China for a long while to come on the other, is 
that correct ? 

General Wepremerer. Well, sir, I don’t want to be a nit picker on 
words, but the word was coalition government, Senator Green, as I 
recall it, to bring about. a coalition government, sir. 

Senator Green. I think the words were “unified, democratic China.” 
Those are the three last words in the radiogram to which everything 
that preceded it led up. 

General Wepemerer. That is correct. 

Senator Green. That was the snap to the whip. 

General Weprmeyer. Senator Green, I am talking about the di- 
rective that General Marshall showed me. 

Senator Green. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer. As I recall it, I don’t recall definitely, sir, 
but I think it required him to bring about the coalition in China, 
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Now you are absolutely right that the words “unified, democratic 
China” are in the last paragraph of that radiogram, and I don’t want 
to be a nit picker about this, sir. I tell you frankly that in my judg- 
ment the last paragraph conveys the suggestion that I go along with 
the idea that a coalition government is possible, was possible in China. 

I accept that, but I tell you just as frankly, sir, that I never in my 
heart and mind the entire time, but with increasing meaning as I 
served in China, never felt that you could bring about a coalition of 
the Communist forces with the other forces out there, politically, sir. 

I hoped and strove for the amalgamation of the military, to coordi- 
nate their military effort against the common enemy, at that time the 
Japanese, but I never even had any success in that field, sir. 

Senator Green. Well, my point which I just reached when I asked 
you the expressions before was whether you gave your opinion to 
General Marshall as I have just stated it, that you did not believe it 
was possible to achieve a unified, democratic China. 

General Wepremeyer. No, sir; I did not believe it was possible to 
bring about a coalition government there, sir. 

Senator Green. Well, how do you distinguish between the coalition 
government which you say the directive contained, and the words 
“unified, democratic China” which your telegram contained ? 

General Wepemeyrer. I know it is very difficult to understand, and 
I confess very frankly that that last paragraph I am not very proud 
of insofar as it conveys my feelings, but I would say this, sir. 

The Chinese were not a representative government when I was 
there, and they are not yet a representative government. 

The Chinese Communists had an army. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment had an army, and in my judgment they would neither give 
up their military force because that was the source of their strength, 
and I tried to convey to my friend, a man with whom I had served 
and for whom I had the greatest respect, General Marshall, my inner- 
most thoughts in expressing to him my concern that it was impossible 
for him to bring about this coalition. 

Senator Green. Yes. Well, did you or he make any distinction be- 
tween coalition and unification ? 

General Werpremeyer. I don’t believe it was discussed, Senator 
Green. I don’t think he developed that subject any further. 

Senator Green. You must have discussed the subject because that 
is what he went there for. 

General Wepremeyer. I mean I don’t believe he developed that 
particular subject further. He told me he was going to make the 
effort, and I assured him of my every support. I made available to 
him the two ablest officers I had in the China theater of my staff to 
help him. 


SUCCESS OF EFFORT FOR COALITION IN CHIN 


Senator Green. Now what did you understand by that effort—the 
effort to bring the Communists and the Nationalists together ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes. sir—to bring all elements together under 
one leader. 

Senator Green. Those were the two great elements, were they not? 

General Wevemeyer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And so the effort was to bring those together ? 

General Wepemerer. That is correct. 
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Senator Green. And that was what you had in mind also when you 
sent the telegram December 5, was it not ? 

General Wepemerer. Well, frankly, the wording of that last para- 
graph would indicate that I had that in my mind. The main thing 
that this telegram there, sir—and you are giving particular emphasis 
to the last paragraph—my main job as theater commander out there 
was to move 3 million Japanese back to the Japanese Archipelago 
and to move several hundred thousand Chinese Nationalist forces to 
the north. 

Senator Green. Yes. 

General Wepemeryer. Now really, as China theater commander, 
that was my task. 

Senator Green. Well, those were elements in the situation. 

General Wrepemeryer. They were the important elements to me, sir. 

Senator Green. But the main object of the telegram was summed 
up at the end in that paragraph in which you ended up with the three 
words, rather dramatically, “unified, democratic China.” And as I 
understand it, your thought when you saw General Marshall and your 
thought when you sent the telegram was unification of the Communist 
and Nationalist elements in China. Is that not right? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, sir, I have tried to state it just as clearly 
as I can. I did hope that we could rehabilitate China in an atmos- 
phere of peace, and the forces that jeopardized that peace were the 
Communist Party and the Nationalist Party; and anything I could 
do to help our senior representative out there, General Marshall, 
Senator Green, I was ready to do it. 

Senator Green. Yes. 

General Wepremeyer. And in that last paragraph it would indicate 
that I thought there was some chance of doing it. 

Senator Gremn. Yes. Now, as a matter of fact, was not that hope 
increased when they did reach agreement on some points ? 

General Wepemeyer. Was not my hope increased or just the gen- 
eral hope? 

Senator Green. They did reach some agreement on some certain 
points, did they not? 

General Wepemryer. They did at times, and then they would break 
faith with each other. 

Senator Green. Yes. 

General Wepremeryer. And with General Marshall, too; he was 
disappointed on numerous occasions because they would make prom- 
ises and both sides would break these promises; and when he left, of 
course, he said, “Plague on both your houses.” 

Senator Green. Exactly; but- you both had in mind the bringing 
of those two elements together; and at certain times you did bring 
them together; but then they fell apart again; is that not true? 

General Wrepemeyer. Well, General Marshall at times brought them 
together, sir. 

Senator Green. Yes. I meant you and General Marshall. 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir; I was just a subordinate, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Green. You played a modest part in it. 

Well, that is so much for that. 

There are one or two others. My time is running out so I must 
hurry. 
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DISPOSITION OF FORMOSA 


In all these discussions about Formosa, General—I don’t know how 
this will affect you; it affects me—there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion whether Formosa in the end should be given back to Japan 
or whether it should be given back to China or whether the United 
States should take it or whether there should be a trusteeship estab- 
lished. Nobody seems to talk about giving Formosa back to the 
Formosans. What is your idea on that? 

General Wepemeyrr. Well, that has some merit, sir; that has some 
merit. 

Senator Green. The Formosans are not identical with though they 
are related to both Chinese and Japanese, are they not ? 

General Wepemeyrer. Ethnologically ; yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And it is larger than a good many other of the 
smaller nations of the world if it were established as a separate na- 
tion, would it not be? 

General WepeMeyer. It seems to me, sir, we made a promise, we 
have a commitment there that was made at the Cairo Coidarencs with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the leader of the recognized Chinese 
Nationalist Government, that Formosa would be returned to them. 

Ethnologically most of the Formosans are Chinese. Most of the 
Formosans presently living in the island migrated either from the 
mainland over, or maybe it was all part of the mainland, I don’t know, 
thousands of years ago, but from the Fukien Province—you will find 
that most of the Formosans are of Fukienese background. 

Senator Green. But they consider themselves something distinct, 
do they not ? 

General Wepemeyer. Not all of them. 

Senator Green. But I mean as a group. 

General Wepremeyer. I couldn’t speak intelligently on that. I 
don’t know whether a sufficient number feel that way. 

Senator Green. Shouldn’t that alternative be considered? 

General WepemeyeR. I said I think it is something that merits con- 
sideration, but we must not forget the commitment that we made at 
Cairo. 

Senator Green. I am not forgetting those, but the question is: What 
is the China to which that was to be returned ? 

General Wepemeyer. It is a China that stuck by us during the war 
and saved American lives. 

Senator Green. Or is it the China that represents a great area and 
a great population on the mainland. 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir; I know, Senator Green, you will agree 
with me that when someone sticks by us during the war, as this chap 
did—with all his faults—we do have a genuine debt of gratitude to 
him. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD FORMOSA 


Senator Green. Am I not right in thinking that our policy, Ameri- 
can policy, regardless of these other questions, is not to let Formosa 
fall into the hands of an enemy ¢ 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir; that might jeopardize our security. 

Senator Green. But it doesn’t necessarily go to the extent of saying 
it has got to be returned. It is just that it has to be in friendly hands, 
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and that is enough. It doesn’t mean it should be independent or be 
in ours, but if it is kept out of the hands of an enemy, that would meet 
our policy as laid down, would it not? 

General Werpremeyrr. It might meet yours, but it wouldn't meet 
General Wedemeyer’s, sir. I feel we had a commitment at Cairo, and 
when I make a commitment, my country makes a commitment, I 
want to see it carried out. 

Senator Green. I mean apart from that—I am talking about strat- 
egy, the strategic element. Strategically, if it is kept out of enemy 
hands, it answers our purpose, does it not ? 

General Wrepemeyer. It is not only military considerations. 

Senator Green. From a military standpoint, let’s discuss that first. 

General Weprmeyer. From a strictly military standpoint, you are 
absolutely correct, sir. 

Senator Green. Might not that have been the meaning used in this 
circular letter which the State Department sent to its representatives? 

General Wepemeyer. It might have been. 

I have no way of knowing what they had in mind there, sir. 

Senator Green. It did not necessarily mean that it had no signifi- 
cance—did not necessarily mean whether it was defensive or offensive. 
It is a different proposition, is it not? 

General Wepremeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. There is one other question, if I have the time to 
ask it. 

How much time have I? 

Chairman Russeui. You have about a minute and a half. 


UNITED NATIONS AND POSSIBLE WITHDRAWAL FROM KOREA 


Senator Green. That goes to this last point which came up, about 
this abandonment of Korea. 

I can see what your argument is, and have given it due considera- 
tion; but assuming America, our country, decided it was our best 
policy to abandon it; and suppose the other members of the United 

ations who are fighting it out with us there, disagreed with us there? 

What would be our attitude ? 

General Wepemeyrer. Well, Senator, as I told you yesterday, there 
comes a time when I think this country of ours has got to go it alone. 

IT want the United Nations to operate properly 

Senator Green. I believe in the importance of the United Nations, 
also. 

General WepemMryer. Yes, sir. 

I think that is something that our responsible leaders, civil and 
military, should carefully consider and ponder; and it might be neces- 
sary to go it alone; but when you realize we have a preponderance of 
force out there, sir, are we going to permit a few nations that have no 
contributions at all, either material or human, in this effort, and we 
are losing lives—I think maybe we should carefully weigh whether 
or not we should pull out, even though the United Nations doesn’t 
support us. 

I would hope that they would support us, and I would make every 
effort to get their support before I took such a drastic step. It might 
jeopardize the future of what I believe to be the hope o osaaileind, a 
world organization 

Senator Green. Not only—— 
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Chairman Russeiy. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Is there objection to the Senator’s question ¢ 

The Chair hears none. 

Senator Green. Go it alone, but get out alone? 

Chairman Russetu. Did you get the question, General? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. As I understand the question, sir, 
we would not only go it alone, but we'd get out alone. 

‘ On that particular issue, I believe we’d take unilateral action, proba- 
ly. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Hunt? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, for a minute or two I should 
like to lay a foundation for my five or six questions which I wish to 
offer to you in what has been your capacity as a theater and field 
commander. 


NOTIFICATION TO GENERAL MAC ARTHUR OF PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


General, you were asked yesterday whether you believed that if 
General MacArthur knew that the President was going to take a 

articular action he should have withheld his own message to the 

hinese Communists about a cease-fire. 

Now, I would like to suggest that the record indicates to me that 
General MacArthur was never told that the President was going to 


take any action whatsoever with respect to a cease-fire or with respect 
to negotiations with foreign governments. 

General Wepemryer. May I interject there, sir? 

Senator Carn. Certainly. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, that is the way I recalled the record, 
but I did not want or feel that I could contradict a member of this 
committee. 

Senator Carn. Certainly. Now, I just want to continue this foun- 
dation very briefly. 

General Wrepemeyer. Excuse me. 

Senator Carn. And see if we are in agreement in whole or in part 
with some of my colleagues, some of whom have mistakenly assumed 
and some of the witnesses have assumed that General MacArthur was 
told in so many words that the President had begun negotiations or 
was considering negotiations with foreign governments with respect 
to peace negotiations. 

Now, the actual facts are as I understand from this record that the 
Army Chief of Staff and the Secretary of State have testified that 
although negotiations were being carried on with our own allies, not 
a word of this was sent to General MacArthur, concerning these 
negotiations. 

It seems to me it is a matter of proof that the only message in our 
records here concerning peace negotiations last March is a message 
dated March 20 which informed General MacArthur that the State 
Department—and I quote—was “planning a Presidential announce- 
ment.” 
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There appears to be no record of any kind that the President 
adopted the State Department’s plan, and no record of any kind that 
General MacArthur was advised that the State Department’s sugges- 
tions to the President would be adopted. 

Now, against that foundation, General Wedemeyer, my first ques- 
tion. Let me ask you whether you believe that General MacArthur 
could derive the impression that a message was being sent to foreign 
governments concerning peace negotiations when not a single phrase 
or word in the message sent to him speaks of any negotiations with 
our allies? 

General Wrepemeyer. No, sir. 

Senator Carn. Now, the second question. Do you think, sir, that 
the Commander in Chief of the Far East who is also the Supreme 
Commander in Japan should have been advised that negotiations of 
this kind had actually been undertaken with foreign governments? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Carn. My third question. Do you not think, sir, that any 
document which was being submitted to foreign governments concern- 
ing the Far Eastern area should also have been submitted to the Su- 
preme Commander in the Far East, whoever he might be? 

General Wrepemeryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, it has been testified that Gen- 
eral MacArthur was not sent the exact text or the terms but he knew 
there were negotiations going on with foreign governments. 

I can find nothing in the record to support this view, and hence I 
ask you whether this is not a typical example or a fair example, of the 
difficulties that a field commander sometimes has in knowing what is 
going on 8,000 miles away from his home government; and I ask you 
the question, in part because in your appearance of yesterday I think 
you stated that you had trouble sometimes getting instructions and 
directives from home. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, I definitely did ; I often had difficulty in 
getting direction and made numerous requests for instructions. 

Senator Carn. And you had trouble getting those directives and 
instructions at a time when you were a theater commander ? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 


REASONS AND POWERS OF FIELD COMMANDERS FOR SURRENDER DEMANDS 


Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, yesterday you testified concern- 
ing the use of psychological warfare in the Far East, and you spoke 
strongly in support of psychological warfare, period. 

Do you think it was out of order for General MacArthur in his mes- 
sage to the Chinese Red commander, and which I understand was a 
part of his psychological warfare efforts to say to that Chinese Red 
commander that if he kept up the fighting he was likely to be severely 
beaten ? 

Should he, General MacArthur, have refrained from making any 
threats to the Chinese Red commander concerning the serious conse- 
quences which might befall him if the war was extended and if his 
troops were defeated ? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, I think that it was sound procedure if 
it were a psychological warfare effort; and I believe that General 
MacArthur made that assertion before this committee. 
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Senator Carn. He had indeed sir. It was for that reason that I 
wanted your view as one who has been a theater commander about the 
position of another field commander in a situation of this kind. 

General Wedemeyer do you believe that there was anything wrong 
in addressing messages to the enemy commander without first having 
submitted them to the Department of State back home or do you hap- 
pen to believe that the field commanders ought to be able to demand 
the surrender of the enemy without submitting that to the diplomats 
for their consideration ? 

General Wepemryrer. Well that is a question that I think is one that 
revolves around the relationships between the field commander and 
his immediate superiors. 

I think if I had been the theater commander, Senator Cain, that it 
was a question of such moment that I would have notified my immedi- 
ate chiefs back home, the JCS or someone that for psychological 
reasons, psychological warfare reasons, I proposed to do thus and so, 
and these may be the developments of that, so that they would not be 
embarrassed at home. 

After all, if they had accepted that surrender and caught the respon- 
sible policy shapers and enunciators here off base, it would have been 
embarrassing to them. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

General Wedemeyer, there have been few restrictions in history on 
the right or the custom of field commanders to offer armistice terms 
to the enemy ? 

General Wepemeyer. That is right, sir; because usually, Senator 
Cain, the objectives are clearly enunciated, and the government knows 
exactly what the commander is about to do all the time, and the 
objective is clearly outlined or the directive is good. 

But, in General MacArthur’s instance here, where there are a lot of 
intangibles involved, his ability to bomb the bases or the areas where 
the enemy was concentrating, there were a lot of angles to General 
MacArthur’s position that I think rendered it difficult and different 
from the usual military procedure, sir. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 


NATURE AND CHARACTER OF KOREAN WAR 


yeneral Wedemeyer, we are becoming very conscious of some of 
those angles 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cain (continuing). And some of those difficulties imposed 
called for a lot of understanding and some reasons which are not un- 
derstandable on our field commanders in Korea. 

May I ask you, with that in mind, if you have ever known, for you 
are a deep student of military history, of any war in all of history 
which had so many strange and contradictory and conflicting elements 
in it as has this war in Korea, which is now going and has been going 
on for about a year? 

General Wrepemeyer. No, there is not even—this is not even called 
a war; this has not even taken on that title, as I understand it, officially. 

Senator Carn. Well, sir 








General Wepemeyer. This is the most unusual military situation 
that I think one could visualize. 
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Senator Carn. We are not so much concerned at the minute with 
what the conflict may be called officially; we want to know what that 
ae is, in fact and reality, in hopes that we can help to do something 
about it. 

Will you re us your opinion of how you would characterize the 
Korean conflict? You have mentioned that it is not officially called 
a war. What would you refer to it as being in any public address you 
~~ make to merely a group of citizens in this country ? 

yeneral WrepemeyeER. I would call it a war. 

Senator Cary. You have seen much of war, sir. How large a war 
is this, if there is an answer to an inquiry of that character? Would 
you call it a large-scale war? 

General Wepemerer. Well, now of course that is relative. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir. 

General WepEmeyenr. It is the largest scale war in process at the 
moment, of course, in the world, and because of the improved weapons 
that we have, casualties are very great, particularly those inflicted 
against the enemy, according to our military reports. They are very 


en own casualty rate hasn’t been so very high, partially due I 
am told to the splendid operation of our medical service. We recover 
so many of our wounded men now, but we are engaged in a full-fledged 
war insofar as I am concerned, and I think most military men feel that 
way too. 


POSSIBILITIES OF LIQUIDATING KOREAN WAR 


Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, in talking about the war, is 
there any likelihood from your military point of view that the enemy 
might view what to me would be a most rational thing? 

He would decide that his national interest could best be served by 
withdrawing himself from Korea for the purpose of regrouping and 
resting and waiting for any of a number of future possibilities up in 
Manchuria, and if that enemy were to withdraw, which would be on 
his terms, where would that leave the United Nations, General Wede- 
meyer ¢ 

General Wepemryer. Well, we still would not have liquidated the 
situation. There would still be that dire threat of the return of this 
enemy. Apparently there is no code of ethics involved, there is no 
period of strained relations and formal declaration of war. 

He would aggress again at a time and a place of his choosing. It 
would mean that the United Nations would have to continue in my 
judgment a sizable police force there to cope with any contingency, 
fill the vacuum as it were. 

Senator Cary. And that might logically continue for an indefinite 
period of time? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, if I were a planner in the Kremlin, it 
would continue for a long time. 


PRESENT STATUS OF WITNESS 


Senator Carn. Yes, sir. General Wedemeyer, a considerable inter- 
est has been shown in your present status, and I do not think the ques- 
tion has been asked. In order to satisfy the interest of everybody, 
would you relate what your present capacity and status in the Army 
of the United States is, sir? 
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General Wrepemryer. Yes, sir. I am commanding the Sixth Army 
with headquarters at the city of San Francisco, and that Army com- 
prises the eight Western States. 

I have about 65 to 70,000 men under my command, and I am re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of $153,000,000 of your funds this 
year, 

, Senator Carn. Well, may I ask, General Wedemeyer, if as appears 
to be common acceptance, you have applied for retirement from the 
Army? 

General WepemMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cain. And if so, when is that to take effect, sir? 

General Wepemeyer. I submitted my request for retirement effective 
the Ist of August, sir. 

Senator Carn. Is your length of service such that you are automati- 
cally entitled to retirement on your application for it? 

General Wepemrrrr. Yes, sir, after 30 years an officer can apply 
for retirement. 

Senator Carn. I think that satisfies everybody’s question on that 
subject, and I am most grateful to you, sir. I think my time is up, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. You have about a minute. 

Senator Carn. I would prefer, sir, to wait my turn. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Hickenlooper ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russett. Senator McMahon? 

(No response). 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Lodge? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Fulbright ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russexx. Senator Tobey ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe... Senator Sparkman? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. General Wedemeyer, I have missed some of 
your testimony as I had to leave early this morning to go to another 
meeting, and I was late getting here tonight. If I ask you anything 


that you have answered, please just tell me you have and we will 
not duplicate it. 


General Wepemerer. All right, sir. 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN A CHANGING WORLD IN ASIA 


Senator SparKMAN. I want to say this to you; that there has been 
a great deal in your testimony that has been particularly impressive 
and appealing to me. 

I have read your reports, I have read the speeches you have made, 
the suggestions you have made in 1945, 1947, and different times, and 
I notice first of all that you were always quite direct and frank in 
the statements you made and the advice you gave. 

And I think there has been something in your advice all along that 
I have not seen emphasized so well in the advice of others. That is 
your recognition of the need for economic aid, social and political 
reforms. 
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I believe every time you had anything to say about Nationalist 
China you pointed out those elements, and you pointed them out time 
after time here before his committee. 

One of the things in General MacArthur’s speech to the joint session 
of Congress that npn me was his reference to that same thing. 
I want to read briefly, and it will be brief, from his speech and a 
you if you agree with this. 

In this situation it becomes vital that our own country orient its policies in 
consonance with this basic evolutionary condition rather than pursue a course 
blind to the reality that the colonial era is now past and the Asian peoples 
covet the right to shape their own free destiny. What they seek now is friendly 
guidance, understanding, and support, not imperious direction; the dignity of 
equality, not the shame of subjugation. Their prewar standards of life, pitifully 
low, is infinitely lower now in the devastation left in war’s wake. World ideol- 
ogies play little part in Asian thinking and are little understood. What the 
peoples strive for is the opportunity for a little more food in their stomachs, 
a little better clothing on their backs, a little firmer roof over their heads, 
and the realization of a normal nationalist urge for political freedom. These 
political-social conditions have but an indirect bearing upon our own national 
security, but do form a backdrop to contemporary planning which must be thought- 
fully considered if we are to avoid the pitfalls of unrealism. 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. That is an all-inclusive statement, 
but I definitely do agree that he has expressed the views that I would 
not nearly so well express in a lecture I give annually at the National 
War College on global strategy. I try to emphasize that thought to 
the students of the National War College every year along that line, 
sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And you believe that these social, economic, 
and political conditions are conditions that we must recognize all 
over the world but particularly in Asia? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, I wouldn’t say particularly in Asia, sir. 
I think it varies with changing conditions. Sometimes the emphasis 
is on economic means, and sometimes on psycho-social means; but I 
agree that those in my judgment are the three major instruments of 
international policy, foreign policy—political, economic, psycho- 
social, 

I would like to visualize the military as the last resort. The intel- 
ligent and the timely employment of those three important instru- 
ments of foreign policy in my judgment might, certainly would 
minimize and might eliminate the requirement for the employment 
of military force. 

Senator SparkMAN. I noticed in your various recommendations re- 
garding Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists you were constantly 
pointing out that he could not defeat the Communists by military 
alone. 

General Wevemryer. Well, I don’t think anyone is going to defeat 
Communism—I don’t like to resort to cliches, but there is a cliche to 
the effect that bullets will never stop good ideas, but good ideas may 
stop bullets. 

Senator SparKMAN. And I think you certainly have stressed here 
also the need for psychological warfare? 

General Wepemryrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Do you endorse the Voice of America? 

General WepEeMEYER. Strongly, sir. 
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Hanaiar SrarKkMAN, Do you believe we ought to support it vigor- 
ously ? 

General Wepremeyer. Oh, yes, sir; I think you ought to. I have 
appeared before a committee over here once to help Mr. Allen get addi- 
tional funds when I was on active duty in the Department. I believe 
— strongly in that activity; yes, sir. 

enator SparKMAN. Now, you have told us something here about 
the power of Russian propaganda, and they do propagandize a great 
deal against us because of what they claim is our American imperial- 
ism; do they not? 

General Wepemryer. What they claim to be American imperialism ; 
yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. That is what I mean. 

General Wepemeyer. I don’t accept that it is. 

Senator SparkMan. That leads me to the next question, and I want 
to hear your explanation of this, because it does give me some con- 
siderable concern. 


STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF FORMOSA 


You said that Formosa was important and you made the distinction 
between being important and being vital. I think others have made 
that same distinction. 

I think that was recognized in World War II, wasn’t it, when 
Formosa was bypassed / 

General WepemMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. And we maintained pretty well our line of 
communications with Formosa in enemy hands. 

General Wepemeyer. That is right. 

Senator SparKMAN. Now, | take it that you mean, then, that we 
would not like to see Formosa in the hands of a hostile group, but 
would you go so far as to say that Formosa being in the hands of a 
hostile group would push us all the way back to our western coast / 

General Wissuenes. No, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN, In other words, you mean just what you said 
when you said—— 

General Wrpemryer. May I say—I want to qualify that. 

Senator SparKkMAN. Yes. 

General Wrepemeyrer. I know you don’t want to give the wrong im- 
pression about my testimony. 

Senator SrarKMAn. Not at all. 

General Wepemeyer. The loss of Formosa is just the loss of an 
important segment of a littoral along the Asiatic mainland. That 
would lead to the loss of subsequent segments, sir. 

From the mainland and from Formosa they could begin to operate 
and neutralize these other areas—Okinawa and down in the Philip- 
pines—and they would be astraddle lines of communication. 

Senator SparKMAN, Yes. 

General Wepemeyer, I didn’t want it to be considered a mortal blow 
to our country, but I say it would be an important loss militarily to 
our country, and economically it would be a very serious loss, because 
it helps the economy of Japan, sir. 

Of course, psychologically it would be a loss, because we would have 
lost that area to an enemy. 
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Senator Sparkman. I agree with you completely in your statement. 
General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 


STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF KOREA IN ENEMY HANDS 


Senator SparkMaANn. But that makes it difficult for me to understand 

yet willingness to withdraw from Korea, because it seems to me that 

Corea, jutting out into Japan as it does, it presents the same problem 
to Japan that Formosa might to Okinawa. 

General Wepemeryer. Yes, sir; Korea is a part of a land mass, and 
you take Bataan Peninsula, the Greek Peloponnesus, and any land 
mass that has three areas of water. It is not difficult for a numericall 
superior army to overwhelm you and push you right on down and o 
the peninsula. 

I was worried that a Bataan might develop. In addition to that, 
sir, reinforcements can be easily brought into Korea by the land, but a 
sea—where we enjoy overwhelming superiority in the water—a sea 
expedition, an amphibious operation, would be something else. 

For example, as long as the Seventh Fleet, Seusher teerkunds, is 
around Formosa, I am not concerned about an amphibious operation, 
particularly against Formosa. 

Senator Sparkman. I’m afaid that you didn’t understand the point 
I was trying to make. 

General Wepemerer. I’m sorry. 

Senator SparKkMAN. You indicated that you thought we ought to 
pull out of Korea. 

I assume that if we did pull out of Korea, that would mean that 
the Communists would take things over. 

Now, I am thinking, with Korea jutting right into Japan, as it does, 
that that would make Japan vulnerable. 

General Wepemerer. Well, it does, sir; so does the Greek Pelopon- 
nesus, if we lose that and the enemy puts his bases there, and on the 
island of Crete, it would make our line of communications going 
through the Mediterranean vulnerable; but, are we going to seize and 
hold all these potentially vulnerable areas around the world? 

Are we going to dissipate our strength in such areas? 


UNITED STATES RESPONSIBILITIES TOWARD FORMOSA AND CHARGES OF 
IMPERIALISM 


Senator Sparkman. Let me get back to Formosa. That is really 
what I started out to ask you about. 

General WrepemMeyEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparkMAN. I am not so sure just what we can do about 
Formosa, now. 

It is not ours, is it? 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. It is left in suspension 

General Wrepemerer. No, sir. We made a commitment. 

Before you came in—you tell me now you want me to develop the 
same subject ? 

Senator SparKMAN. If you already put it in the record, that is all 
right. 
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General Wepemerer. I indicated to Senator Green that in my judg- 
ment we have a commitment to insure that Formosa goes to the 
Chinese Nationalist Government, a commitment made at Cairo. 

Senator Sparkman. Well now, in order to do that, should we land 
armed forces on Formosa to help hold it, if it becomes necessary ¢ 

General Wepemryer. I think our naval forces could hold For- 
mosa, sir; and I think your best advisers on that subject, however, 
are your military leaders in the Pentagon. They know about the 
availability of the naval means to do that. 

Admiral Sherman would be a much better adviser for you than 
General Wedemeyer. 

Senator Sparkman. My thought is that we are walking pretty much 
of a tight rope. 

General Wepemeyer. We are, sir. 

Senator SparkMaNn. Trying to avoid giving substance to this Rus- 
sian propaganda charge of American imperialism and yet asserting 
a right as an individual nation to Formosa—are we not walking a 
pretty tight rope on that ? 

General Wepemerer. I think we are: yes, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And this propaganda charge of American 
imperialism is a pretty telling charge among Asiatic people, is it not ? 

General Wepemeryer. Yes, sir. Senator Sparkman, you realize, 
however, in the Molotov-Soong agreement in August 1945, and prior 
to that at Potsdam, Generalissimo Stalin agreed to recognize the 
sovereignty of the then Central Government of China, which is the 

resent Nationalist Government—the sovereignty over Formosa and 
anchuria. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes; that is right. Of course, he did not keep 
that treaty 

General Wepemeyer. Well, he has not kept any treaty unless it was 
convenient for him to do so. 

Senator Sparkman. That is right. 

General Wepemeyrer. Yes, sir. But in the propaganda effort that 
he might make to prove or to sell the world that we are imperialistic, 
we certainly can refute it; and that is why I say we should be more 
alert in that field, and be more positive. We do not have tolie. We 
can tell our story truthfully. But we should tell it vigorously—and 
repeat it, sir. 

Senator SpaARKMAN. General Wedemeyer, I have a question I want 
to ask you and I do not know whether I have time to develop it or not; 
and if not, perhaps I will on the next round. 


JCS AND FIELD COMMANDERS 


I know from the repeated statements that you have made here that 
you recognize the need for orderly Government procedures and orderly 
military command. 

Now, you also recognize, I am sure, that it is the function of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to serve as the top military advisers of this 
Nation. Is that not true? 

General Wrepemryer. Definitely, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. And you would recommend to us as Members 
of Congress, as you have said repeatedly here, that we should listen 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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General Wepemerer. Definitely. They are your senior military 
advisers and I have explicit confidence in their integrity and in their 
loyalty to country and to principles. I do not always agree with their 
judgment as an individual but I would never question it if I were a 
Member of Congress. I would rely upon their advice. 

Senator SparKMAN. And in the case of a disagreement between a 
field commander and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to whom should we as 
Members of Congress and to whom should the American people look 
for guidance ? 

_ General Wepemeyerr. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, without question, 
sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you. I know my time is up. 

Chairman Russe.u. Yes; your time has expired. Senator Stennis? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Flanders? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Long? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiu. Senator Gillette? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe. Senator Brewster? 

Senator Brewster. General Wedemeyer, I want to develop a little 
more the question about the closing paragraph which seems to have 
been the subject of much discussion around this table. 


CONCEPT OF COMMUNISM 


What is your concept of communism ? 

General WepemMEYER. What is my concept of communism ? 

Well, communism is a political and an economic philosophy that 
visualizes subordinating the individual to the state. It is atheistic 
and it would regiment economy, would deprive individuals of their 
freedom. It abrogates definitely the dignity of man. It does not 
accept the spiritual side of life. It places a premium on the bestial 
qualities of human beings. I could elaborate some more, 

Senator Brewsrer. Its foundation is essentially materialistic, 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. It takes the mechanistic view of the universe 
and of man. 

General WrepeMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And it is essentially totalitarian in nature? 

General Wepemeyer. The organization to implement these basic 
philosophies results in a totalitarian structure; yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And whether or not it is utterly incompatible 
with our concept of democratic institutions ? 

General Wepemryer. I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And whether or not it is utterly incompatible 
with our concept of democratic institutions ? 

General Wepremeyer. I think it is wholly incompatible, and we 
have had very clear-cut pronouncements by leaders of the Communist 
Party in Russia, the, you might call it, citadel of communism in the 
world today. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 
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General Wepemeyrer. And all of the leaders have very frankly told 
us that it is incompatible with our way of life and with our capitalistic 
structure, and so forth. 

Senator Brewsrer. Are you familiar with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court characterizing communism as a conspiracy ? 

General WrepeMeryer. Yes, sir. 

‘ penator Brewster. A conspiracy against the liberty of human 
eings ¢ 

Gasket Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. With our own laws of this country requiring 
the registration of the agents of any foreign government, and the find- 
ing that the Communist representatives in this country are parties 
to that conspiracy ? 

General Wrepremeyer. Yes, sir. 


WISDOM OF A COALITION WITH COMMUNISTS 


Senator Brewster. Then, is it not obvious that the idea of bringing 
Communists into a democratic regime constitutes a complete contra- 
diction in terms? 

General WeprMeyer. Yes, sir; it does, Senator Brewster; but I 
think what Senator Green was developing there was at a time—this 
was 1945, and, frankly, at that time none of us and few of us here 
would be taking quite so freely about the dangers of communism. 
Communism was a hush-hush subject; not many people were talking 
frankly about their views of communism in 1945 and 1946, 

Senator Brewsrer. Well, in 1946—— 

General Wepemeyer. They began to talk about it, sir 

Senator Brewster. In 1946, when General Marshall, or December 
1945, when General Marshall arrived, you did advise him that it 
would, in your judgment, be utterly impossible to bring the Com- 
munists into a democratic government of China. 

General Wrepemryer. Yes, sir. I enjoyed a very close relationship 
with the general, and I talked to him very confidentially, as I have 
indicated, and I have talked freely to him about my concern with 
reference to communism; but I also testified here, sir, that I talked 
to Harry Hopkins and to Averell Harriman back in 1941 and 1942 
about what I believed to be the dangers of communism; there were 
similar or equal dangers with fascism and nazism. 

Senator Brewsrer. What I was seeking to show is that it seems to 
me entirely possible to rationalize the last paragraph of your letter 
without assuming that you were suggesting that the Communists 
should be a part of the Government; that is 

General WrepeMeryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster (continuing). Communists or communism as we 
know them or it. 

Now, that does not mean that individual Chinese who had been 
Communists might not give up their communism. We have conspicu- 
ous conversions in this country of people who were Communists and 
have for that very reason become all the more ardent disciples of 
democracy. 

General Wrepemryer. Well, Senator Brewster, this occurred back, 
of course, in 1945, and I have made no attempt to deny that para- 
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graph. I couldn’t; it is in writing, and Wedemeyer did not delegate 
authority to staff members. I accept full responsibility for it. But 
I have made it crystal clear that prior to and subsequent to that event, 
I am on record as opposing that idea, sir; so it is rather difficult for 
me to explain to myself, and it is more difficult to explain to Senator 
Green or Senator Sparkman and others who questioned me about it. 

Senator Brewsrer. Well, I was seeking to show—— 

General Wepemeyer. I certainly have no intention—— 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Werpremeyer (continuing). Of introducing communism 
into the Chinese Government. 

Senator Brewster. Well, I was seeking to show that if you had 
given consideration to the matter it was not at all incompatible with 
the language which you used. 

Apparently, it was—I would not call it an afterthought—but ap- 
parently you had concentrated, as you say, on other matters, but if you 
carefully consider the language, and the matter is carefully thought 
through, it does not at all require envisaging bringing Communists 
into the Government when you speak of a united democratic China. 
In fact, it would be the exclusion of Communists, as we know them in 
this country, and as we now know them in the world, and as they are 
judicially defined. 

General Wepremerer. Yes, sir; we have a united democratic Amer- 
ica, but that does not include Communists. 

Senator Brewster. And could not under the current concepts of the 
Communist activities. 

General Wepremeyer. Under the rulings of the Supreme Court. 

Senator Brewster. So that it seems to me that while it may not have 
been in the minds of anyone, the language is not the subject of such 
serious criticism as has been previously leveled at it here. 


EFFECT OF COMMUNIST VICTORY IN CHINA ON “OPEN DOOR” POLICY 


Now, the next point is that the policy—I think you pointed out in 
your survey of the situation in 1947, you started with the traditional 
policies of America toward China of the open door, and pointed out 
that it had governed our relations with them to keep China independ- 
ent for the previous half century since John Hay. 

Is there any doubt that as of today that policy seems to have been 
made inoperative as a result of conditions that now prevail on the 
Chinese mainland? I mean the operation of the policy, it is no longer 
a fact that China is a free, independent country as we understand it, 
is that correct ? 

General Wepemeyer. That is my interpretation. 

Senator Brewster. And you believe that the Russian influence is 
dominant to the exclusion of the interests of the free world? 

General Wepemerer. Yes, sir; in that area, the mainland of China. 
Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. So that our historic policy of a half century has 
for the present met with a very decisive defeat? 

General Wepremeyer. In that China area? 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Wxepemeyer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Brewster. That is correct. Whatever may be responsible, 
it is a condition that confronts us in that theater, and that Russia has— 
I believe you prefer the use of the term “Soviet”—succeeded in estab- 
lishing dominant influence over the area of China on the mainland? 

General Wepemerer. Yes, sir. 


HISTORICAL INTERESTS IN KOREA 


Senator Brewster. Historically have the Chinese people or their 
Government any great interest in Korea as a strategic spot of signifi- 
cance to them ? 

General Wepemerer. No, sir. Korea at one time, of course, Korea 
was a part—and ethnologically again the Koreans are a branch of 
the same racial stem that the Chinese are, but the Japanese, of course, 
when they assumed control of Korea they subordinated the Koreans 
and did not permit them to occupy positions of trust or of importance 
either in the economic life or in the political life. 

For example, on a railroad they wouldn't even permit a Korean to 
be a yard superintendent or an engineer. They would be the firemen, 
they would be the laboring class. They subordinated them and humi- 
liated them as much as they could and kept them as the laboring class. 

Senator Brewster. Is it not also true that Russia has historically 
had a very great interest in Korea in extending its domain down 
there even under the period of the czars? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, you have got an excellent port there, sir. 
It is called Pusan now, I believe. That is a warm-water port that the 
imperial czar regimes for years, all of these regimes have been inter- 
ested in the acquiring of a warm-water port not only in the Far East 
but also in the Middle East. That is an excellent warm-water port. 

Senator Brewster. The point which I am coming to is that so far 
as the interests of the Chinese oe are concerned, there is no great 
economic or strategic interest in Korea from their ee having 
ports and having resources. They have the interest in Manchuria be- 
cause of its industrial potential, but not in Korea. 

General Wrepemerer. That is true. The economy of the area north 
of the thirty-eighth is a little industry there. South of the thirty- 
eighth it is essentially agrarian, farming, rice paddies, and so forth, 
but it is not a productive area. 

Senator Brewster. So that the point to which I am coming is that 
the activities of the Chinese Communists in seeking to drive the 
United Nations forces out of Korea would not historically seem pri- 
marily to serve the interests of the Chinese but rather of thé Russians 
who have sought domination of Korea for a very long period, over 
centuries. 

_ General Wepemeyer. I think that is a very logical conclusion; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Brewster. And it is possible it will ultimately dawn on the 
intelligent Chinese, if there are any of them left as a result of purges. 

General Wepemeyrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Are you familiar with the Russian effort to 
divide Korea at the thirty-eighth parallel the first part of this cen- 
tury when they themselves suggested that as a division of their spheres 
of influence between Russia and Japan, which left the industrial 
potential of North Korea at the service again of the Russians? 
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General Wenremeyer. Yes, sir. It isn’t much, though, Senator 
Brewster. 

Senator Brewster. No; but whatever it amounts to. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. You do get some hydroelectric 
power and some fertilizer there, sir. 


JAPANESE PEACE OVERTURES BEFORE END OF WORLD WAR II 


Senator Brewster. You spoke when I was questioning you before 
about the Japanese overtures to Generalissimo Ching ai shek as 
to possible peace arrangements and his rebuff of those. 

Did there at any time come to your attention reports regarding 
Japanese overtures for a broader peace with the other allies through 
the Russians or in other ways ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. I have attempted, too, since my par- 
ticipation in this investigation to get some tangible evidence of this, 
so what I am going to tell you is hearsay until I can look into this 
more. 

I think that we had evidence of messages that were sent from Tokyo 
to Moscow requesting authority to send Prince Konoye as the Em- 
peror’s representative to sue for terms of peace. The Russians of 
course, the Soviet had not come into the war yet. 

I think they came in on August 8, and I think these messages, I think 
we had the evidence of those messages around May or June, J uly, right 
around in there, sir. 

And I think that the Senate committee might be able to get that 
kind of evidence. 

Senator Brewster. Those were messages from the Japanese to 
Moscow ? 

General Wevemeyer. From the Japanese Government to Moscow, 
asking the Moscow Government, with whom they were not at war, 
of course, to act as intermediary and see what peace terms could be 
made. 

Senator Brewster. And what was the military estimate of the sit- 
uation during the year preceding the final conclusion of hostilities 
with Japan? Could you summarize that estimate as of perhaps the 
year before and 6 months before ? 

General Wrepemeyer. I am sorry; if I had been retained in my 
job in the strategic policy group, which was my responsibility; I would 
have been able to tell you completely. 

I left there in September of 1943, sir, to go out and assume duties 
with Lord Louis Mountbatten in southeast Asia. T herefore, I was 
not informed about the military appraisal a year or 6 months prior to 
VJ-day, that is, the Japanese capabilities and so on, their ability to 
continue the war. 

I presume that is what you mean, 

Senator Brewster. That is right. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Brewster, your time is up. 


LIMITATIONS ON FIELD COMMANDERS IN SURRENDER NEGOTIATIONS 


General, it is a little too late to indulge in any historical discussion, 
but I was rather surprised to hear you tell Senator Cain that rarely, 
if ever, in history, are restrictions imposed on field commanders to 
negotiate for cease-fire, armistice, or other terms. 
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General Wevemeyer. Senator Russell, I don’t believe I said that, 
sir. Senator Cain asked long questions and I possibly said “Yes” or 
“No” and gave you that impression. 

Chairman Russeti. That is exactly the way it was. 

General WrpeMrYer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. He said “Wasn’t it a very rare thing in history 
to ever impose fixed restrictions on field commanders”—— 

General Wepemeyer. If you recall, sir 

Chairman Russetz. And two stand out very much in my little 
knowledge of history—the ones imposed on General Grant, and the 
great difficulties General Sherman got into, even though he was read- 
ing his glory in his Nation’s eyes, by overstepping somewhat the ideas 
of the administration in a cease fire. 

General WepemMeyerR. You remember, Senator Russell, I did qualify 
what I stated on this. It was a matter of the relationship between the 
Government and the field commander, the relationship between his im- 
mediate superiors in the Capital or in the Government. And I accept 
that the military’s job is to defeat an enemy, and I am not quibbling 
about it one iota. I just don’t think that the military should deter- 
mine the terms of surrender, and I think I made that clear, sir, and I 
don’t think as a rule, except with governmental approval, negotiate 
the surrender. I believe MacArthur received instructions from his 
Government with reference to the negotiations for the surrender of 
Tokyo aboard the Missour?. 

Chairman Russeiw. Now, General, I have just a few questions. 


CHOICES IN KOREA NOW 


You would have advised against going into Korea in the first in- 
stance, but once in, you favor the adoption of all of the proposals of 
General MacArthur—bomb Manchuria, institute a naval blockade on 
China, to employ Chinese Nationalist troops, and to engage in air 
reconnaissance over the China coast and over China, all of his sugges- 
tions to bring it to a victorious culmination, or to withdraw; is that 
correct ? 

General Wepemeyer. I think that it probably would be necessary 
to implement the four principal objectives outlined by MacArthur to 
bring about a victorious culmination. I think that that should be 
done, if at all possible, as I have emphasized, sir, under the aegis, with 
the cognizance and approval of the Allies who are fighting in Kore: 
alongside our troops. 

Chairman Russetu. Yes, sir. You have made the position perfectly 
clear on that—we should exhaust every possible effort to impress the 
justice of that proposition on our allies and, if not, we should go it 
alone. 


CHOICES IN KOREA IN JUNE 1950 


Now you state, though, that in the first instance that you would not 
have landed any ground troops on Korea, but you would have em- 
ployed your air and your navy against the aggressors. That, of course, 
would have been limited to the North Koreans at that time? 

General Wrpemeyrer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Do you have any idea how long it would have 
taken to have any effect on them by air and naval action to keep from 
having an interminable action there in North Korea? 
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General Wepemerer. No, I don’t, sir. I would just take punitive 
action against them and try to restrict and harass their efforts. 

Chairman Russeiy. Well, that would have been a rather long drawn 
out proposition, wouldn’t it, General ? 

General Wepemeyrer. It wouldn’t have been very costly in either 
matériel or lives, sir, and it would have permitted me to retain the 
strategic initiative where I would subsequently possibly make my 
main effort if and when the situation developed requiring my major 
forces elsewhere. 

Chairman Russexy. Of course, that wouldn’t have involved us with 
China at all, because the Red Chinese wouldn’t have been in. We 
would have just been bombing the North Koreans. 

General Wepemeyrer. That is conjectural. That is possible, sir, 
that they would not have come in. 

Chairman Russet. It wouldn’t have been necessary for them to 
come in. The North Koreans had ample forces there to overrun the 
South Koreans. 

General Wepvemryer. Well, they might have used some of their 
air, Senator Russell, to assist the North Koreans if we were just re- 
stricting our efforts to air, don’t you know. They might have employed 
some of their air, because I don’t think the North Koreans had any air. 

Chairman Russet. You wouldn’t hesitate to attack China air if 
it had been over North Korea, would you ? 

General Wrepemeryer. No, sir, I wouldn’t. 
~ Chairman Russeityv. That could have led to international complica- 
tions. 


BREAKING DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


Now, General, you have spoken several times of severing diplomatic 
relations with Russia. Do you mean that in the ordinary sense of the 
term, that we would withdraw our Ambassador from Moscow and all 
our consular representatives, if we had them there, and give them their 
papers and tell them to go home? 

General Wepemeyer. That is right. I would withdraw all my 
diplomatic and commercial representatives in Soviet Russia and in 
her satellites and I would require them to do likewise. I would not 
declare a war. 

Chairman Russeit. That wouldn’t have hurt them very badly, 
would it, except perhaps from a psychological standpoint? 

General Wepemeyer. I think it would help a great deal, sir, in indi- 
cating our intentions to take steps that would stop them from ag- 
gressing and also, sir, it wouldn’t permit them to maintain this tre- 
mendous secret service that now has its web throughout our own 
country and throughout friendly countries. 

That was one of the concerns that I had, Senator, with reference 
to the recognition of Red China, that all of the commercial attachés 
and diplomatic representatives of China would be established in 
Southeast Asia and yet we were doing everything we could to stop 
the spread of communism down there. Through intimidation the 
Chinese Nationalists would have to operate through those commercial 
attachés, and so forth, and gradually we would just facilitate the 
spreading of communism instead of retarding it. 
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CHOOSING OUR ARENA OF CONFLICT 


Chairman Russeiy. Yes, sir. You said that would have given 
notice to them of the other steps we would take. 

General Wepemeyer. It would indicate to them our realization that 
they were the real enemy. They ought to realize it, our people ought 
to realize it, that they are the real enemy, and our determination to 
take the appropriate steps to stop their advance, stop their aggression. 

Chairman Russreiu. Now, you also testified that at that time you 
would proceed to full mobilization in this country, and as you said 
very eloquently a few minutes ago, “Set about the task of creating 
conditions that would enable free peoples to prescribe the rules and 
select the arenas of conflict in all fields of strategy.” 

Does that mean that you would get better prepared so that we could 
fulfill this promise that you would have us give to clear the Commu- 
nists out of Korea at some later date? 

General Werpemeyer. That is correct, sir; just as the British, I 
think, when they guaranteed the territorial integrity of Poland; they 
realized they didn’t have the capabilities at the time of fulfilling that 
promise, but they hoped in the future to remove the Nazis from Poland. 

Now, it developed that they didn’t, it never materialized. Another 
totalitarian structure has taken the place of the Nazi, but I think the 
British were acting in good faith when they gave that promise to 
the Poles. 

Chairman Russert. They went to war, anyhow. 

General WrepeMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetxt. What I wanted to get at, you said “prescribe 
the rules and select the arenas of conflict.” that did envisage carrying 
out our promise that we would give the South Koreans that we would 
see that they were restored, even if it took some time ? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Russet. We would hope that it would not be as long as 
the Poles have had to wait on the British to make good on their 
promise. 

General Wrepemrrer. Now, when IJ talk about arenas of conflict in 
these circles of strategy, I am including political, economic, psycho- 
social, and military. 

Chairman Russett. You included that, I believe, when you read 
your statement. 

General Wepremrrer. Yes, sir. 


MEASURES AGAINST RUSSIA SHORT OF WAR 


Chairman Russet1, But do you see much hope of actually moving 
the Russians out of any place that they now occupy without the use 
of armed force, General ? 

General WepemryYer. I am hopeful that we can reach the Russian 
people, because I do not believe they are happy at all. I think there 
are dissident elements in the U.S. S. R. and also I think there are dissi- 
dent elements and groups that would be happy to defect in the satel- 
lites in the areas contiguous to the U.S. S.R. It would be unfortunate 
if they prematurely defected; but I think with American ingenuity 
and organizational ability and with determination and support that 
one day perhaps we can without actually employing military force or 
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without engaging in a third world war overthrow these tyrants, 
these—these dictators in these areas, and possibly evolve an inter- 
national organization that will work. The present United Nations 
is having difficulty in working because of the recalcitrant attitude of 
the Soviets. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTIVENESS OF WARNING THE ENEMY OF OUR INTENTIONS TO 
BOMB 


Chairman Russevi. General, I of course was very anxious to avoid 
involvement with forces of Red China anywhere on the mainland of 
Asia. I was one of those who approved at the time the President’s 
decision to take action against the Communists in South Korea, I 
realized, of course, the tremendous danger of the Chinese coming in 
a mass, which they threatened to do a number of times before they 
actually did. But I had an idea at the time that when the Chinese 
did appear in a mass that would have been when we should withdraw 
our forces and serve notice to the Chinese we did not intend to fight 
them on the ground, but that we were going to bomb them from the 
air constantly unless they withdrew from North Korea, Do you think 
that would have been in anywise an effective program ¢ 

General Wepemerer. I think it would have been a very constructive 
step, yes, sir. I watched the developments there. I had a son there— 
who is just returning, in rotation, and I was terribly interested in 
what was going on there. I think that would have been a construc- 
tive step and a propitious time to do it, sir. 

Chairman Russet. That is, we would have notified them that we 
would destroy such industry as they have in China wherever it is in 
China. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russet. And we would notify them, “We are going to 
strike your cities about every other day, your industrial plants, whet- 
ever they are; and whenever you decide to withdraw from Korea, 
then we will cease this assault from the air.” 

General Wepemeyer. And the reasons stated—you know, I agreed 
with the President’s decision to take constructive steps and to indi- 
cate his determination—“This is it. You people have overstepped 
the line and we are going to do something about it.” But it was Just 
the idea of putting in our ground forces in there which in my judg- 
ment—which was done—that I did not agree with. Apparently you 
were not too happy about it or you would not have wanted to with- 
draw them when the Chinese Reds came into the picture. 

Chairman Russetu. Well, I am frank to admit that with my very 
limited knowledge of the equipment and training of the North Koreans 
and so on, I was inclined to agree with the authorities who thought 
that you could stop them with a couple of divisions of our American 
troops. I did not think that they had that military strength which 
they displayed. 

General Wepemeyer. And I do not think that any military leader 
did, either, sir. As a matter of fact, one of the reasons Mr. Spaak 
of Belgium gave: that he, along with the other European countries, 
thought we could take on those people and defeat them decisively, and 
that is one of the reasons he felt we did not need more troops over 
there. And it made sense to me—I had not thought of it before. 
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VALUE OF WEDEMEYER’S TESTIMONY 


Chairman Russetu. Well, General, I have been trying to inform 
myself some on this China policy. It has been a very confusing situ- 
ation. 

I must say you have maintained more consistency of attitude than 
any other person I have had dealings with in this thing. I was greatly 
impressed by your remarks before a joint meeting of the State Council 
and all Ministers of the National Government in August 1947. Just 
what did that group consist of ? 

General WeEpEeMEYER. I would like to say to the Senators present 
that I did that very reluctantly. I did not like the role at all. But I 
was urged by the American Ambassador and by the Generalissimo, and 
I went there not as a Presidential envoy. I made it crystal clear I 
went there as a friend of China, of the Chinese people. And I did 
give them an objective outline of my observations. 

The thing consisted of all the members of the executive bodies and 
they were very venerable gentlemen there, years older than I and I 
just did not like any part of standing up and telling them what was 
wrong in their country. I did not want to hurt their finer senses. 
They had always been very courteous and cooperative. 

Chairman Russeuy. Well, General, my time has expired and I 
cannot go into that with you. But I do wish to do it and I might 
say that I commended you for your statement. I think it is one 
of our great weaknesses in this whole field of international rela- 
tions, especially since we have assumed these grave responsibilities 
that we have today all over the globe, one of our great weaknesses 
has been the fear of people to talk frankly. 

I think if we had someone with the spirit of Andrew Jackson 
representing us in all our relations with our allies in all corners of 
the globe that we would be in a much stronger position than we are 
in today as the result of the hesitancy of our present representatives 
to speak frankly to those who are our allies and on whom we in turn 
depend for aid. 

General Wrepemeryer. Well, I did make a courteous presentation, 
but it did hurt them. I felt badly after I had done it. 

Chairman Russeti. Chairman Connally ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Senator Wiley ? 

( No response. ) 

Senator George ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Senator Smith ¢ 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask what you plan for the 
evening? Are you planning to recess or run along? I am prepared 
to do whatever you wish. 

Chairman Russetx. I thought perhaps you might take your 15 
minutes and then if the committee wishes, recess until tomorrow 
morning. Or I will recess now, if you wish. 

Senator Smrrn. I am ready to go on. I am wondering about the 
witness. 

Chairman Rvussetu. Well, he looks fresher than the members of 
the committee. [Laughter.] I was a little more concerned about 
the committee members than I was of the witness, General Wedemeyer. 
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Senator Smrru. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


ADMISSION OF RED CHINA TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Smrru. General Wedemeyer, do you feel that what has 
happened in China is virtually a conquest by Soviet Russia of that 
country? Where they have become totalitarian and where they are 
controlled by the Communists in China, you have control by an out- 
side power ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Smrrx. And if that is true, that you have control by an 
outside power, then the admission of such a conquered government 
to the United Nations would seem to be a recognition by us that 
a country can be conquered by an outside power and that outside 
power can call the shots as to what sort of government we will recog- 
nize in the conquered country. 

General Wrepemerer. I agree, Senator. 

Senator Smrrx. Well, then, I assume from your answer that you 
would be definitely opposed to the admission of the Peiping govern- 
ment to the United Nations? 

General Wepemeyer. Definitely, yes, sir; I would be opposed to it, 
Senator. 

Senator Smrru. And you would be opposed to any suggestion that 
as a settlement of the Korean problem, we admit the Peiping govern- 
ment to the United Nations or we turn over Formosa to the Chinese 
Communists ¢ 

General Wepremeyer. Yes, sir. 


FFFECT OF DEFEAT OF NATIONALIST CHINA ON FAR EAST 


Senator Smrru. Now, General, how far in the Far East would you 
say have the effects of the defeat of National China been felt! 

General Wrpemryer. Well, I think it has caused grave concern 
through Thailand, Malaya, Indochina, Burma, and in India. Those 
countries contiguous to China are greatly concerned, and also the 
Philippines, Japan, all through the Micronesian and Melanesian 
Islands, the people there are concerned. Not only are they concerned 
about their security, their military security, but they are also con- 
cerned about their economy. Raw materials and potential markets 
for processed goods are gradually falling under the control of this 
Soviet-dominated area, with the result that the economy of—the entire 
economy of—the Far East is being upset, an economy that developed 
through processes of evolution over many years. So, for economic 
reasons, military reasons, the control of China by the Communists is 
causing grave concern among all the peoples of that area. 

Senator Smrrn. Do you feel then from that statement that peace 
in the Far East will depend upon one of two things? One, the com- 
plete taking over by Soviet Russia of the control of all these far- 
eastern countries with a superimposition of peace by force. Or two, 
must there be an eruption from within that will throw Russia out of 
that area which might be characterized, perhaps, as a counter- 
revolution in China ¢ 
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General Wepemeryer, I think it ht to be a combination of both, 
sir. I think that the Chinese as will not accept, as has been 
brought out in the testimony in the past 2 days—the Chinese are indi- 
vidualistic and they will not aecept the dectrinaire of Marx, but 
under compulsion they yield, and they submit at this time. 

I mention that the adolescents, the children, in China are being 
indoctrinated very strongly at this time by masters in that art of 
impressing communism upon the young people; but the adults are not 
being disturbed so long as they are online 

The passage of time may make it quite difficult for us to repudiate 
some of the ideas that these young people are learning today from 
their Chinese mentors, Chinese Communist mentors. 

Senator Smrrn. Well, is it not true, General, that the people in 
China who see these dangers, if their heads emerge above the masses, 
they will get those heads cut off by the present Communist gov- 
ernment ? 

General Wrepemeyrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. And there is a very extensive purge going on there 
that may eliminate any opposition ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; that is true. I don’t know how ex- 
tensive the purge is to which you refer, but, of course, in a police 
state they can control populations very easily by intimidation and by 
purging leaders, and so forth. 


POSSIBILITY OF A COUNTERREVOLUTION 


Senator Smrru. Well, from what you know of China today do you 


think that Chiang, for a and his forces on Formosa might be 


the nucleus of a counterrevolution. If not, then are there any other 
visible elements, such as the guerillas and whatnot, among whom a 
counterrevolution could be supported that might do the job that prob- 
ably will be necessary if we are going to have peace in Asia? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, I think both et be utilized. I think 
Chiang and his forces in Formosa and the guerrillas on the main- 
land of Asia should be exploited and utilized to do exactly that. 

Senator Smirn. You mean you feel that it should be part of our 
policy to support and foster those anti-Communist movements in 
that area? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir, I think that the United States should 
foster and support anti-Communist movements any place in the 
world, sir. 

Senator Smirxn. And that would be the kind of support you men- 
tioned before, not putting our ground troops in, not necessarily taking 
part in any active warfare by us, but giving aid in the form of military 
support and what you call logistic support ? 

ational Wepemeyrer. Yes, sir; military aid in the form of matériel 
and advice. 

Senator Smrru. Do you think that would precipitate our getting 
into war with Soviet Russia ? 

General Wepremeyer. It might, but it is a calculated risk that I 
would accept. 

Senator Smrrnu. Well, wouldn’t you even go further than that and 
say it is a calculated risk which we probably must ae unless in 


“ 


the long run we are going to abandon Asia to communism 
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General Wepemeyer. In my judgment we must accept that calcu- 
lated risk ; yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF KOREA ON OUR PRESTIGE IN THE FAR EAST 


Senator Smrrn. Now another question along this same line. What 
effect has‘the Korean conflict had on our position in the Far East, 
I mean as far as our prestige is concerned? Has it improved our 
position or worsened er mane 

General WrepemereEr. Well, prestigewise I think that the people in 
the Far East are surprised that we did not liquidate the situation 
there much more quickly. 

Senator Smiru. That would mean then if anythng—— 

General WepeMeyer. I think we have lost prestige in the eyes of the 
orientals. 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


Senator Smiru. Well, now in light of all these conditions, and look- 
ing at the Far East as a whole, can you define for us what apparently 
is our present far eastern policy, if any? I am trying to find the 
answer to that, and I haven’t yet found it? 

General Wepemeyer. I think that the United States policy in the 
Far East includes continued support and recognition of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government on Formosa. 

Senator Smiru. Do you think it does or it should? 

General Wepemeyer. I think it does, sir. 

Senator Smiru. It does today ? 

General Wepremeyer. Yes, sir. I think that that policy has been 
limited or has stipulations to preclude the conduct of offensive opera- 
tions on the part of the Formosan Chinese. 

As I understand it, our Government does not want them to under- 
take such operations at this time for fear of embarrassment in their 
efforts to bring about a negotiated peace. 

I think our policy also includes the establishment of a Korean 
Government which recognizes no barrier such as the past thirty-eighth 
parallel barrier that existed before the war, and contemplates givin 
the Koreans an opportunity to determine how and by whom they wi 
be governed without any compulsions or any intimidations. 

I think our policy visualizes giving the Japanese similar oppor- 
tunities to establish a government along democratic lines of self- 
determination. I think our policy in the Far East includes the sup- 
port of our allies, the French, in their effort to stop the advance of 
communism in French Indochina. 

We have sent material aid there to the commander of the troops 
who are eppesing the Communist forces in that area. In the Philip- 
pines I believe we are trying to bolster that area economically to sta- 
bilize the situation and to assist them in recovering, to rehabilitate 
their war-torn cities and areas. I think that about covers it. 

Senator Smirn. Those are our present policies, as you define them. 
Wherein, if any, do you differ from those policies as so expressed ¢ 

General Wepremeyer. I don’t differ with those policies. I think 
they are constructive. I have in my discussions with members of this 
committee stated that in my judgment the assistance that we gave the 
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Chinese Government, the material assistance, given begrudgingly and 
in a delayed manner and that the moral assistance, which I laid great 
stress upon, was almost wholly lacking. 

Senator Smiru. But you would say it is never too late to mend our 
ways. If we can see possibly that we made a great mistake, we could 
pick up now and give the moral support and backing to these anti- 
Communist forces—I don’t say necessarily Nationalist forces in 
China—but all the anti-Communist forces in the Far East, which 
would give us a position there of leadership again, which temporarily 
at least we seem to have lost. 

General Wrepemerer. That is right, sir; I don’t think it is too late 
at all to accomplish those objectives. When you asked me this ques- 
tion, sir, of course you asked me what my views on the policies were. 
Of course, the State Department would be the best source. You recog- 
nize that. 

Senator Smiru. Certainly. 

General WrepEmMeyer. But those are just my interpretations of the 
policies gleaned from periodicals and some official papers I have read, 
public pronouncements by responsible officials. 

Senator Smrrn. Has my time expired, sir? 

Chairman Russei.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you. 


PROCEDURAL MATTERS 


Chairman Russeit. Gentlemen, the witness is fresh, some of the 
members of the committee are a bit worn; but we have Admiral Davis 
and his staff out there, who will be compelled to work approximately 
an hour and a half after we recess. 

So I think that perhaps we should take a recess. 

Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Chairman, just before you do, I would 
like to have published in the appendix of the record three letters 
which appeared in the Congressional Record of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, giving a page citation of each. 

Chairman Russeiy. Do you care to identify them any further, sir? 
You have them all here? 

Senator KNowLanp. I have them all here. 

Chairman Russet. If you turn them over to the reporter, they will 
be printed in the appendix of the record. 

Senator Knowianp. Thank you. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the appendix of this 
record. ) 

Senator SparkKMAN. May I say something off the record ? 

Chairman Russextu. It 1s only by unanimous consent. Is there 
objection ? 

The Chair hears none. 

(Whereupon discussion was had outside the record.) 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. Mr. Chairman, if it is proper, I should like to have 
two resolutions which I offered in the Senate on April 17, 1951, and 
the statement which accompanied these resolutions made a part of the 
appendix to the record. One resolution provides for a declaration of 
existence of a state of war between the North Korean regime, the Chi- 
nese Communist regime, and the Government of the United States. 
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The second resolution provides for the orderly withdrawal of armed 
forces of the United States from Korea. 

Chairman Russe. Without objection, that matter will be printed 
in the appendix of the record. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the appendix of this 
record, ) 

General Wedemeyer, in the course of Senator Sparkman’s examina- 
tion when you were referring to the various ways of combating com- 
munism you stated that you didn’t think “anyone is going to defeat 
communism—lI don’t like to resort to cliches, but there is a-cliche to 
the effect that bullets will never stop good ideas, but. good ideas will 
stop bullets.” 

I am sure you would like to finish that sentence where you said, 
“T don’t think anyone is going to defeat communism.” 

General Wepremeryver. Through the employment of force. 

Chairman Russex. That is right. And I am also sure you did not 
intend to leave any inference that communism was a good idea, 

General Wepemeyer. I certainly didn’t. 

Chairman Russeiz, It would certainly be contrary to all that you 
have stated on the remainder of this record during a rather long and 
exhaustive examination. 

Well, gentlemen, if there is nothing further, we will stand in recess 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. I think we can conclude with 
the general by 1 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 10:15 p. m., the committees recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Wednesday, June 13, 1951.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1951 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
ComMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Unirep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committees met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man, Committee on Armed Services) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell (chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices), Connally (chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations), George 
Green, McMahon, Sparkman, Gillette, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, Brewster, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, Long, 
Bridges, Saltonstall, Morse, Knowland, and Cain. 

Also present: William H. Darden, clerk, Committee on Armed 
Services; Verne D. Mudge of the committee staff of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee; Francis O. Wilcox, chief of staff; and Thorsten V. 
Kalijarvi, staff associate, Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Chairman Russet... The committees will be in order. 

Senator Bridges? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russexiu. Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Rvussetx. Senator Saltonstall? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeiti. Senator Johnson ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russexui. Senator Morse? 


RUSSIANS TURNED OVER JAPANESE ARMAMENTS 


Senator Morsr. General I want to clear two or three things in your 
testimony that I am confused about, and ask you some other ques- 
tions besides. I will take the latter questions first. 

You testified the first day that the Russians turned over to the Chi- 
nese Communists in Manchuria a large supply of Japanese armaments? 


TESTIMONY OF LT. GEN. ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER, UNITED STATES 


ARMY, ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. MALCOLM F. GILCHRIST, JR., 
STAFF OFFICER—Resumed 


General Wepemeyrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Is it not true that the only Chinese troops that were 
in Manchuria at that time were the Communist Chinese? The Chiang 
forces were not in that section of China at all ? 
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General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

There may have been some Chinese Communist forces there, but 
only small numbers; but there were no Chinese Nationalist forces 
there. 

Senator Morse. Whatever Chinese forces were there, were Com- 
munist forces? 

General Wrepemeyer. That is correct, sir; that is, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Senator Morse. And the Japanese arms that were turned over to 
them at that time, were turned over to the only Chinese representa- 
tives that were available to turn them over to, they conde turn 
them over to Chiang, who was down in another part of China? 

General Wepemryer. Well, Senator Morse, the Supreme Com- 
mander Allied Powers, General MacArthur, published General Order 
No. 1 to all of the subordinate theater commanders out there, the 
Russian, Malinovsky, and Wedemeyer, in the China theater, to take 
the arms and equipment from the Japanese prisoners, the ex-military, 
and turn that equipment over to representatives of the Chinese Cen- 
tral Government. 

Those instructions were explicit, sir. In other words, I couldn’t 
turn it over to any Chinese Communist forces, I, in taking over the 
equipment from the Japanese, my people were required to turn it 
over to representatives of the China Central Government. 

Now, as you stated and so far as I know, there were no such repre- 
sentatives in Manchuria immediately after the war. They got up 
there very shortly thereafter, within a few weeks’ time; within a few 
days’ time, in fact, because I flew them up there in American planes. 

Senator Morse. It had not been our experience anywhere, had it, 
that after World War II the Russians were inclined to turn over any- 
thing to the Allied forces? We had great difficulty with Russia even 
getting back from her ships that were loaned to her, and Great Britain 
had great difficulty, I recall, and never did get back an airplane 
carrier from the Russians. 

I cite that only to point out that I do not think anybody should be 
surprised that the Russians followed in Manchuria the same pattern 
in regard to equipment that they followed all throughout the zones 
of Europe, in which they took over a great deal of supplies of the 
enemy upon surrender following VE-day. 


JAPANESE SURRENDER IN MANCHURIA 


Now it has been brought out in these hearings, General, that of 
course the surrender of the Japanese in Manchuria was to the Rus- 
sians. Is not that because there was not anybody in Manchuria to 
whom they could surrender with forces enough to enforce the sur- 
render other than the Russians ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir. The Russians came into the war, as 
I recall it, on August 8, sir, and their forces advanced south, quickly 
overrunning the Japanese Manchurian force. 

Your statement, in my judgment, is correct as far as you went; 
however, the Russians were directed to receive the surrender by this 
general order No. 1, and directed to receive the equipment, take over 
the equipment, and—— 
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Senator Morse. But my point: We did not have other Allied forces 
up in Manchuria at the time to take the surrender and enforce it. 
That is, it does not do much good, does it; to fly—suppose you had 
flown some American officer in there to take the surrender, you would 
have to back up the surrender with enforcement. Otherwise, it would 
have been an empty gesture, and the only forces you had there to 
enforce the surrender were the Russian forces. 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir. That is the part I did disagree with 
you about because of my personal experience there, Senator. 

Senator Morse. That is what I wanted to clear up. 

General Wepemryer. The Japanese were completely cooperative 
as soon as they got their order to lay down their arms. We had no 
trouble with them whatsoever, sir. It wasn’t necessary—one person 
could go and take charge of thousands of them. There was no re- 
sistance whatsoever; they became docile and cooperative. 

Senator Morse. Well, that is the way it turned out. 

General Wepemeyer. That was my personal experience in the thea- 
ter, sir, though, throughout. 

Senator Morse. That is the way it turned out. But when you are 
considering the surrender of a large force of enemy, whether it is 
Japanese or Germans or Italians, or whoever it might be, laying your 
plans for the surrender, you always take into account, do you not, the 
desirability of having a force in being in the area of the surrender 
that can enforce that surrender in case the enemy should change his 
mind ¢ 

General WepemEyrer. You are absolutely right; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That is the only point I am trying to bring out. 

General Weprmrrer. I agree with that point, sir. 

Senator Morse. And the force in being in Manchuria happened to 
be a Russian force. I don’t like it, but that was the fact; and you 
don’t like it, I assume, but that was the necessity of the moment. 

General WepeMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. And so we were in a position where an alleged ally, 
who never was an ally, I repeat, through the Yalta Conference was 
brought in at the tail end of this war because there was a fear that we 
might lose great casualties in Japan if we had to make a landing on 
Japan. I can understand that fear. But, nevertheless, Russia took 
advantage of that fear, and she collected plenty of booty, 1t seems to 
me, by the terms she exacted from us in Yalta, got into the war at the 
tail end, was in a position to accept the surrender of the Japanese 
in Manchuria—which, incidentally, is a piece of territory, as you 
well know, she for decades and decades has had her designs on both 
economically and at times territorially—got herself in a position to 
take the surrender, get possession of these armaments about which 
you have testified and turn them over to Chinese that were sympathetic 
with the Russian point of view. 

Now, is not that about what happened ? 

General Wepemerrr. I agree completely with that statement. I 
think it is an excellent résumé of the developments there. 


STILWELL’S CRITICISM OF CHIANG 


Senator Morse, I have read the Stilwell papers, General, and you 
think that I am in error in one general conclusion that I drew from 
the Stilwell papers, and that was that he distrusted Chiang and was 
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not particularly enthusiastic about Chiang’s military ability or his 
administrative ability ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. I derived the same impression, Senator Morse, 
from reading the book, the Stilwell Papers, and also from remarks 
that I personally heard him make concerning Chiang and some of the 
individuals in Chiang’s staff, sir. 

And of course when I went to this theater, I was given 24-hour no- 
tice by General Marshall when I was out in India that, “You will pre- 
pare to go to China and take over command of that theater within 
24 hours.” 

I flew over there. General Stilwell did not remain, and conse- 
quently I did not have the advantage of a good discussion with him 
concerning the problems of the theater. I would have been happy to 
have had him tell me, “These are the individuals you can trust, Ameri- 
cans and Chinese both. These men I have confidence in, these men I 
don’t have confidence in,” but I didn’t have that opportunity, and I 
went over there with fear and trepidation. 

I thought myself that I was going to have a great deal of difficulty 
with Chiang Kai-shek. I have indicated in previous testimony, Sen- 
ator Morse, that I got along very well with Chiang Kai-shek, and I 
don’t sit here and suggest, sir, that I deserve any credit for doing it. 

It may be that he felt that, “Wedemeyer is the last American who 
will be sent to me and he epitomizes American aid, and if I don’t 
cooperate with him, I get no more American aid.” 

I accept that as a possibility, although I was straightforward with 
the man in my dealings, firm with him, and of course doing my utmost 
to implement Chinese against the common enemy, the Japanese. 

Senator Morse. Well, I want to say, General, that we may disagree 
on a question of policy here or there, but irrespective of what disagree- 
ment we may have on some policies, I want the record to show that I 
think you did a remarkably fine job in handling your relations with 
Chiang. There isn’t any question that you stepped into a very diffi- 
cult situation. 

General Wepemerer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morss..And I think you did a remarkably fine job in mak- 
ing such progress as was'made with Chiang. However, I think it is 
true not only from the reading of the Stilwell Papers but upon his 
return to the United States immediately from the Chinese theater, I 
spent an evening with him here in Washington during which I listened 
to his briefing on the Chinese situation as he found it. 

He went much further in that briefing than he did even in his papers, 
and expressed the most serious type of criticism of Chiang and felt 
that there was no hope for what we were seeking to accomplish in 
China if we hitched our cart to the Chiang group. 

I thought that ought to be brought out in the record because even 
before you went into China there was a pretty serious tension that had 
developed or area of at least, shall I say, misunderstandings that had 
developed in our relations with Chiang. 

General Stilwell in that briefing was equally critical of the Com- 
munists. He just thought that China was in, as I understood his 
remarks, for a long pull of civil war, and there was nothing we could 
do about it. We would just have to wait until China went through 
what he thought was a period of turmoil and civil war. 
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TENSIONS BETWEEN MAC ARTHUR AND HIGHER COMMAND 


Now the first day of your testimony, General, you pointed out, and 
I agree, that General MacArthur occupied a very exceptional position 
in Asia, both as the head of our mission in Japan, as the head of our 
own military forces, and as the head of the United Nations forces, a 
position which undoubtedly no other American military officer has 
ever held. 

I inferred from your discussion of that point that you thought the 
whole MacArthur controversy ought to be looked at somewhat from 
the standpoint of the aaaiae position that MacArthur held under 
his various commissions and assignments. I do not quarrel with you 
on that. 

I only ask you, however, in view of the grave responsibilities that 
were placed upon MacArthur—tresponsibilities in a type of command 
never heretofore held by any American military officer, do you not 
think it was exceedingly important under all those circumstances that 
MacArthur used every posssible precaution and caution that he could, 
that he thoroughly understood the military and foreign policy of the 
Government, before he in turn entered into any public discussions of 
American foreign policy and military policy in Asia? 

General Wepemeyer. I agree that it was important; but I also felt, 
sir, that he testified to the effect that he made an attempt to insure 
that he understood the American foreign policy and the desires of the 
United Nations, and sought guidance and direction from appropriate 
authorities in the United States and in the United Nations. 

Senator Morse. You do not question 

General Wrepemeyer. His testimony indicated that, sir. 

Senator Morss. You do not question, General, that the record, how- 
ever, of the hearings shows that irrespective of what his intentions 
may have been and irrespective of what the intentions of his superiors 
may have been, the fact is that tensions and misunderstandings did 
develop between MacArthur and his superiors over the course of the 
months that the Korean War was on ? 

General Wepremeyer. Well, there is evidence in the testimony to 
indicate tensions were developing; yes, sir. 

Chairman Russert. Your time has expired, Senator. 

Senator GREEN / 

~ response. ) 

enator Hickenlooper? 


WEDEMEYER’S POLITICAL ADVISERS 


Senator HickenLoorer. General Wedemeyer, who were your politi- 
cal advisers either in the State Department or the political section of 
our Government while you were chief of staff and theater commander 
in China in 1944 and 1945? 

General Wepremerrr. I had four, Senator: Mr. John Davies, Mr. 
John Service, Mr. Raymond Ludden, and Mr. John Emerson. 

They were asssigned to my staff when I reported to assume com- 
mand of the China theater. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Yes; and were they from the State De- 
partment ? 

General WepemeyeEr. Yes, sir; they were all Foreign Service officers. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. All Foreign Service officers? 
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General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. Experienced, particularly in that 
area. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. During your tour of duty there as chief of 
staff to the generalissimo and as theater commander, did you have 
any contact at all with Owen Lattimore? 

General Weprmeyer. None, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Now, in reference to these advisers who had 
been assigned to you during that period, General, would you tell us 
whether or not they had an attitude which appeared to be one of under- 
mining or disparagement of Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist 
Government of China, coupled with an at least seeming support or 
advocacy of the Communist movement in Northern China ? 

I am asking you that because we have to make up our minds based 
upon the testimony and various other things. None of us had first- 
hand information, and I am trying to put you in that same category, 
counting on your broad experience of the situation, and I am asking 
for your conclusions on it. 

General Wrepemryer. Yes, sir. Well, I can give you information 
that is not based entirely upon sensing, either. I had direct informa- 
tion because I received from those four gentlemen written memoranda 
and oral reports indicating or embodying disparagement against the 
Central Government. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. That is the Nationalist Government. 

General Wepemryer. The Chinese Nationalist Government. 

Senator Hircxentoorer. Yes. 

General Wepemryrr. Very critical of the leader, Chiang Kai-shek, 
and his assistants, and concurrently favorable reports concerning the 
conditions in Yenan, which they from time to time would visit, Yenan 
being the center of the Chinese Communist movement. 

Whether or not—you used the term, Senator, “undermined”—and 
whether or not that was their intention, I couldn't state that was, to 
undermine the Central Government; but the facts are that the reports 
I received were very derogatory against the Chinese Nationalist 
Government. 

I did not take those reports too seriously, because I emphasize again, 
sir, that I felt my major job there was to remain with the military 
problems and solve them, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Was it your understanding, General, at this 
time that these advisers of yours were representing the view or the 
position of the State Department? 

General Wrepemeyer. No, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. They were representatives of the State De- 
partment, however. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. You did not know that they were not repre- 
senting the view of the State Department. I want to understand 
whether you had any affirmative view either way, as to whether or not 
they were representing the State Department. 

General Wenemeyer. No, I didn’t, sir. 

Senator Hicxenvoorer. I see. From your recollection of that 
time and the circumstances surrounding the advice you received and 
things of that sort, was it their position or was it your impression 
of their position that they were advocating the idea that Russia had 
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interests in Manchuria that should be dealt with in one way or an- 
other ? 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir. 

Senator Hicken.Loorrr. Now, General, beginning with the period 
at the close of the Japanese war, let’s say roughly around August of 
1945, would you say that this country regardless of what agency or 
organization might have influenced it, would you say that this countr v; 
this Nation, followed a policy of diminishing help and encouragement 
and support to Chiang Kai-shek and the National Goverr nment, 
coupled with a knowledge during that period of time that the Com- 
munists were receiving at least consistent if not increasing supplies 
of munitions and arms and logistical help from Russia ? 

General Wepemeryer. Well, I think that is a fair statement, sir. I 
felt as theater commander that there was uncertainty back home 
here relative to our future policies and actions in the area. I strove 
to obtain direction from my chiefs. 

The period from VJ-day right on up to the present, almost the 
present time, certainly the first few years after VJ-day, I naturally 
followed developments in the Far East, because of my associations 
out there, and sometimes because it was an official duty when I was in 
the Pentagon. 

It seemed to me that any constructive purposes or ideas with ref- 
erence to that area really had their genesis in C ongress, and the op- 
position to those constructive ideas usually occurred in the State 
Department. 

Senator Hickenwoorrer. Now, General—did you finish ? 

General Wrepemeryer. Yes. 


RECOGNIZING RED CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


Senator Hicken Loorer. General, let me ask your opinion on this. 
If the people’s government of China, which is the Communist gov- 
ernment of Mao, is recognized as either the de facto or de jure gov- 
ernment of China, together with all that recognition means in the 
nations if we recognize them, would you say that would be a substan- 
tial victory for the C ommunists and Communist movement in China 
and a defeat of the basic aims of the people of the United States to 
contain and resist communism. 

In other words, would it be a victory for them and a defeat for us 
if we recognized the Communist Government of China? 

General Wepemeyer. In my judgment, if our country eae 
Red China, the Chinese Red government, as either the de facto or de 
jure government, it would be tantamount to a refutation of our tradi- 
tional American friendship for those people. 

It also would be an abrogation of treaties that had their initiation 
at the time of John Hay, and following right through; a complete 
abrogation of our open door policy and of our cooperative attitude 
that we have with great credit maintained in that area—great credit, 
I think, to our policy formulators. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. There is one other part of my question, 
General, on which I would be very happy to get your views. Do you 
think it would be in fact, a victory for the Communist movement 
in China ? 
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General Wepremeryer. It would be a victory for the Communist 
movement in China, in the Far East, and in the world. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I agree with you very thoroughly. 

General Wedemeyer, do you think that in our national interests 
and in the interests of a free world against a communistic advance in 
the world, that it is essential that the Nationalist Government of 
China—and I shall leave out the personality of Chiang Kai-shek, but 
I refer to the government now represented by Chiang Kai-chek-—sit at 
the peace table in settling the peace treaty with Japan, as the represen- 
tative of China? 

General WepemMeyer. Yes, sir, I do because that is really in conso- 
nance with our past policy of maintaining recognition of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government which was our ally in the last war. 

I don’t know, as you expressed it, whether the same personality 
should be involved or not, but the government that represents opposi- 
tion to the advance of communism is the government that I would 
support in the Far East, sir. 

Senator Hicken.Looprr. Yes. 

General Wedemeyer, do you believe that in any settlement of the 
aggression or any settlement of the military action in Korea at this 
time by way of negotiation for an armistice, that is by way of a settle- 
ment of the military situation, you might say, in Korea, do you believe 
that in those negotiations Nationalist China should have a place along 
with us? I am not saying to the exclusion of discussing the matter 
with the enemy on the other side, which is the hostile forces, but so far 
as those who are settling it, should Nationalist China participate in 
that ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; I think Nationalist China should 
participate. Nationalist China is a recognized member of the United 
Nations and in my judgment that should be effected under the aegis 
of the United Nations organization, sir, such a truce. 


JAPANESE PEACE FEELERS 


Senator Hickren ioorrr. General, during your tour of duty in this 
period, from 1944, when you went there, were you reasonably aware, 
were you convinced, I should say, that the Japanese during that period 
at any time leading up to or prior to the actual surrender were at- 
tempting in various ways to feel out and canvass the ground upon 
which they might surrender and stop the war? In other words, did 
you feel that the peace feelers on the part of the Japanese were of 
some substance ? 

General Wepemerer. Yes, sir; but I cannot support that with fac- 
tual evidence; and I was rather hesitant to tell the committee that it 
was hearsay, rumor; but the were rife, these rumors in my area to the 
effect that the Emperor attempted to contact Moscow and receive their 
permission to send Prince Konoye as his representative to Moscow to 
bring about and to effect an armistice. 


BRINGING RUSSIA IN JAPANESE WAR 


Now, the other day I read in the paper, or heard this fine com- 
mentator, Merrill, state that people should come before this committee 
and admit mistakes; and I could not agree with anyone more, 
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I made a mistake, an error in judgment, strategic judgment there, 
sir; and when I was home in February, the Chief of Staff, General 
Marshall, asked me if I thought the Soviet should be brought into 
the war against Japan—this was in February of °45; and I said 
“Yes, sir,” because it was my conviction then that the Japanese would 
hole in, in what I called the Shantung industrial crescent and up in 
Manchuria, where they had industrial effort, and I was afraid the war 
would go on for a long time, and we would lose a lot of allied lives; 
whereas, if the Soviet would come in, it would precipitate our final 
victory. 

Then, I was wrong about that, my judgment was wrong. 

Now, one could say “Wedemeyer, out there, didn’t have information 
about the destruction of our bombing on the war potential of Japan.” 

It is true that I didn’t; but nevertheless I made a grievous error 
recommending to my chief that we should do that, when he asked my 
advice. 

I want to emphasize that point, sir, because the thing is—all of us 
are critical of men who are in the field of strategy and there are so 
many imponderables and intangibles that we can make errors of the 
mind, certainly not of the heart, but I was wrong in that particular 
instance. 

Chairman Russei,. Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman. General Wedemeyer, pursuing 
the answer you were giving Senator Hickenlooper—you then in Feb- 
ruary 1945 thought that it was important to bring Russia into the war 
against Japan? 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 


YALTA AGREEMENT CONCESSIONS 


Senator Keravuver. Then do I understand that you approved or dis- 
approved of the Yalta Agreement ? 

General Wepemeyer. I was not at all involved in the agreement, sir. 
I had left General Marshall’s staff and had been assigned to India 
with Lord Louis Mountbatten. I knew nothing about the philosophy 
behind the agreements made at Yalta. After I read them 

Senator Keravuver. The purpose of the agreement at Yalta was to 
bring Russia into the war against Japan and to make certain conces- 
sions to effectuate that purpose. Was that the policy that you were in 
general agreement with ? 

General Wepemerer. Yes, sir. As I just indicated, I felt that the 
Soviet should be brought into the war to share our difficulties in the 
Far East as well as in the eastern zone, at that time, sir. 

Senator Keravver. And you felt at that time, before we knew 
whether the atomic bomb was going to work or not, that certain conces- 
sion to the Soviet was justified for the purpose of bringing them in? 

General Wepemeyer. I am glad you asked that question. I don’t 
think that we ever should have made any such agreements without 
the cognizance and approval of the country primarily concerned— 
China. I think the generalissimo should have been consulted, he 
should have had representation there, and been given the opportunity 
to point up the implications of those concessions made to the U. S.S.R. 
at that time, sir. 
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Senator Kerauver. You have been asked at length, I take it, several 
times about your statement on page 766 of the white paper, your re- 
port to the President about China. 

poe I should point out at the bottom of that page that you 
said : 


There were justifiable reasons for these policies. 


That is relative to the Yalta Conference. 


In the one case we were concentrating maximum Allied strength again 
Japanese in order to accelerate crushing defeat and thus save Allied lives. 

General WrepEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator KEFAvuver. 

And in the other, we were withholding unqualified support from a_ gov- 
ernment within which corruption and incompetence were so prevalent that 
it was losing the support of its own people. Further, the United States 
had not yet realized that the Soviet Union would fail to cooperate in the accom- 
plishment of world-wide plans for postwar rehabilitation. Our own participation 
in those plans has already afforded assistance to other nations and peoples, 
friends and former foes alike, to a degree unparalleled in humanitarian history. 

That would seem to indicate that you felt that the decisions reached 
at Yalta were justified, and that you felt that way as late as— 
when was this report, August 1947? 

General Wrepemeyer. This was in September of 1947; yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. September of 1947? 

General WepeMEYER. Yes. 

Senator Keravuver. That was how you felt then. Is that how you 
feel now ?/ 

General Wepemeyer. As I stated, sir, I thought that the Soviet 
should come in and share the casualties and losses and so forth by 
being involved in the war aaginst Japan. 

Senator Keravuver. Then I take it 

General Wrepemeyer. All the provisions, Senator Kefauver, I do 
not agree to and didn’t then, as soon as I learned about them. I 
thought some of them were most unfortunate because I worried about 
the projected implications of making Dairen an open port and Port 
Arthur a naval base, and then half interest in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway with the Soviet. 

Senator Kefauver, you haven't been here, sir, in these meetings, but 
I have uniformly, consistently told the Senators that I suspected the 
motives and purposes of the Communists way back before even we 
entered World War II. 

Senator Kerauver. Yes. I have been at some of the meetings, and 
I have read most of your testimony, General Wedemeyer, and others. 
But you do agree that it is quite a different thing—considering what 
to do at a particular moment and then years after looking back at 
what had happened / 


INTERPRETING RADIOGRAM OF DECEMBER 7, 1945 


General Wepemeyer. Oh, completely, sir; yes, sir. 

Senator Keravver. Now, General Wedemeyer, you stated that Sec- 
retary Acheson had stated the last part of your telegram of December 
7, 1945, out of context. Did you get that straightened out for the 
record ¢ 
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General Wrepemeyer. Well, I think I have, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. The reason I ask you that is I did not think 
that he quoted it out of context, because I find in the record of June 
9 he read the whole telegram. 

General Wrepemeyer. Well, I didn’t realize that he had. 

Senator Kreravver. You will find that at page 5917 of the record 
of June 9. 

General Wepemeryer. I see. The first day I think, he quoted just 
the last paragraph of that telegram and then the following day I 
believe what you say is true. 

Senator Keravuver. I believe it was in answer to a question by Sena- 
tor Cain in which he put in the whole telegram. 

General WeprMerer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. But General Wedemeyer, what is there in this 
telegram that would give section 13 a different meaning than what 
section 13 purports to mean, that is that you favor a joining of the 
opposing forces in China ? 

General Wrpemryer. I stated yesterday, sir, that I felt that when 
one read that paragraph, that is exactly the meaning that it imparts. 
Senator Kerauver. Yes, I have your testimony in colloquy with 
Senator Sparkman, but my question is not only when you read that 
paragraph, but when you read the 12 preceding paragraphs what is 
there in the 12 preceding paragraphs that would give a different 
meaning to the thirteenth paragraph ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. This, sir. I think those preceding 12 para- 
graphs indicate my interpretation, and apparently concurrence of 
Spruance and MacArthur, that the repatriation of the approximately 
3,000,000 Japanese and the movement of several Chinese Nationalist 
armies from the southeastern part to the northern part, those steps 
were approved by our Government in consonance with the policy of 
our Government to improve or strengthen the position of the recog- 
nized Chinese Nationalist Government vis-a-vis that of this Chinese 
Communist Party which had an armed force. 

It seemed to me the whole philosophy behind that policy was to 
improve the position of the Chinese Central Government, and that 
is the way I interpreted it, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. But General Wedemeyer—had you finished ¢ 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir. All right, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. As I read the telegram, the only paragraph 
that deals with the matter of whether or not the opposing forces should 
be joined together or compromised is the thirteenth paragraph. The 
others seem to deal with entirely other matters, that 1s the others deal 
with getting the Japanese out and the matter of certain naval opera- 
tions, Liberty ships. 

The only one that. I find here that has to do with whether or not they 
should try to have some reconciliation with the opposing forces seems 
to be the thirteenth paragraph. 

I am not being critical except that looking at things at that time 
and looking at them now, I suppose many of us would have different 
opinions. 

General Wepemeryer. Well, sir, I indicated yesterday I could pres- 
ent documentary evidence to prove that in my mind prior to sending 
this telegram and subsequent, immediately subsequent to sending this 
telegram I had always felt that we would experience great difficulty, 
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in fact it would probably be impossible to coalesce the Communists 
and the Nationalist forces in a political sense, in an ideological sense 
because they were so strongly tis in their views. 

Senator Krerauver. General Wedemeyer, the only way one can tell 
what you had in mind is by what you put in the telegram, and this 
was a direct telegram asking you what was in your mind. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. I am not straddling one iota. I 
accepted yesterday, and I do now, full responsibility for my share in 
that radiogram, for the statement embodied in it, but I do think, sir, 
that sometimes we go along with wording and expressions under duress 
as we were here. 

I had bigger problems; as far as I was concerned, my big problem 
involved these 3 million Japanese, the repatriation of those men and 
the movement of these troops which was really, as a theater comman- 
der, a tremendous task requiring a great deal of coordination, and 
actually, sir, I tried to stay out of these political policy matters as 
much as I could. 

I don’t recall who introduced the idea of this paragraph. I don’t 
recall it, but I did go along with it and I accept responsibility for it, 
but I have tried, Senator Kefauver, to indicate to you that if you— 
and I think you do rightfully—derive from that paragraph the 
thought that I believed in a coalition government and was trying to 
establish a policy back here or assist in the establishment of a policy, 
then I say to you that that does not convey the real feelings or my 
thoughts in my mind either at that time, before or subsequent thereto, 
sir. 

Senator Kerauver. But, General Wedemeyer, in fairness, you would 
not blame anyone—— 

General Wepemerer. Not at all. 

Senator Keravuver. Back here in the United States, for feeling that 
that was what you thought should be done and in acting upon your 
recommendations ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. Not at all, sir. I made that clear yesterday. 
I tried to, at least. 


IS BOMBING MANCHURIAN BASES AN ACT OF WAR 


Senator Kerauver. Now, General Wedemeyer, about this bombing 
of basesin Manchuria. What bases do you think ought to be or would 
be bombed if we went out for that in Manchuria? 

General WepEMEYER. What bases should be bombed, sir? 

Senator Keravuver. I supposed you had thought about it; what cit- 
ies or what supply depots and what bases and what arsenals 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; if I occupied General Van Fleet’s 
position, Senator Kefauver, I could answer that question intelligently 
and immediately. But I cannot answer from this position. I am 
not acquainted enough with the situation in that area. The military 
commander there is. 

Senator Kerauver. Would Mukden, Port Arthur, and Dairen be 
proper bases to be bombed ? 

General Wepemeyer. I would feel that I am not qualified to answer 
that question, sir. That is a very important question and should be 
answered by the military commander on the ground. 
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Senator Keravver. The thing that bothers me about the scope of 
bombing these bases is whether or not that is an act of war against 
the Soviet Union. You think it is? 

General WepremeyeEr. No, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Does not the Soviet Union have joint control 
of the railroad, the Chinese and Manchurian railroad that comes down 
through Mukden and Port Arthur and branches off to even towns and 
cities on the Northern Korean border ? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, under the Yalta agreement as I under- 
stand it, sir, they have joint responsibility for the operation of that 
Chinese Eastern Railroad; yes, sir. 

Senator Keravuver. Not under the Yalta agreement at this time, 
but under the treaty between Red China and Soviet Russia of February 
1950, they have joint control. 

General WrepeMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Of the railroad up to a certain time that has 
not yet been reached. Do you not feel that bombing of a railroad 
owned by the Soviet Union might conceivably give them justification 
to feeling it is an act of war against them ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. Well, it might, sir. That might result in a 
war. It is a calculated risk that personally I would recommend we 
accept. Of course, when they shot down this naval bomber over the 
coast—I think over the North Sea, sir, as I understand it, our investi- 
gations prove conclusively that our naval bomber was not over Soviet 
territory at all. However, it was shot down by Soviet planes and 


that was tantamount to an act of war or could be interpreted so. 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY RELATIVE TO GOING IT ALONE 


Senator Keravuver. General Wedemeyer, I am concerned about your 
philosophy. Since we have entered into plans of collective security 
and collective action, I am concerned about what your program of 
going it alone would mean to those collective plans. Do you conceive 
that by going it alone we would lose our allies in our joint effort ? 

General WepemeyeEr. I qualified that statement, sir. I can’t visual- 
ize the United States going it alone. I think all free peoples will rally 
around dynamic, intelligent, and vigorous leadership. 

Senator Kerauver. What if they do not rally around? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, sir, if you investigate the effort put into 
World War II, both bodywise and materielwise ; if you investigate the 
effort being put into the Korean War, the same two categories, you 
will find that by far the United States is making the preponderant 
effort. 

Senator Kerauver. Has my time expired ? 

Chairman Russet... Your time has expired. The last question was 
after your time had expired, but that was due to the fault of the Chair. 
Senator McMahon. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Lodge. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeix. Senator Fulbright. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Tobey. 

(No response. ) 
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Chairman Russe. Senator Sparkman. 

Senator SPARKMAN. General Wedemeyer, I am going to ask you 
just one or two brief questions, because I must get to another com- 
mittee before 11 o'clock. 


PARTICIPANTS IN JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


I was interested in a question propounded to you by Senator Hicken- 
looper a few minutes ago with reference to the making of the Japanese 
peace treaty. You know, of course, that one of the main objectives 
of General MacArthur was that we would have an early peace treaty 
with Japan, and that Mr. John Foster Dulles for several months now 
has been working rather energetically to bring that to pass. 

If I understood correctly, you said you thought that the Nationalist 
Government of China ought to sit at the peace table. I think all of 
us in this room perhaps would agree with that statement; but we 
know also there are other governments concerned with that peace 
treaty that are insisting just as strongly that the Communist Govern- 
ment should sit at the peace table. 

Now, suppose we came to a stalemate on that question. Would you 
recommend that we simply not execute the peace treaty or that we go 
ahead and execute it without either one present, allowing a separate 
peace treaty to be executed later between Japan and Nationalist 
China? 

General Wrepemeyer. Senator Sparkman, that is a very important 
question. 

Senator SparKMAN. It is a real problem facing us now. 

General WrepemMeyer. Yes, sir, it is; and I don’t feel particularly 
qualified to give you an answer on that, sir. I think the people in the 
State Department, who are considering all the implications with 
references to future policies and plans out in the Far Kast, are better 
qualified to answer your question. 

I have indicated my hope, my sincere hope, that an organization 
similar to if not the existing United Nations Organization can main- 
tain and can function with increasing effectiveness with reference 
to international problems. 

I would feel very—I would not recommend arbitrary action on 
the part of my Government in its relation with these other gover- 
ments in the United Nations Organization. 

One must weigh, in my judgment, carefully the implications of 
recognizing the Chinese Red government for these countries that 
take such a strong position pertaining to that question, the economic 
interests of these countries. 

If we are going to function as a family of nations, we have got 
to make personal sacrifices individually and collectively. I mean 
by that, that the nations will have to make a sacrifice, material sacri- 
fice, possibly in the field of economy so that it hurts deeply. 

They have certain vested interests in that area, and it might jeopar- 
dize their economy, but those considerations are really beyond my 
present capacity to comment intelligently about. 

If I had access to all of the information that John Foster Dulles 
has, and possibly General MacArthur, pertaining to that area, plus 
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the information that I have about the Chinese and the Korean situa- 
tion, I might be able to give you an intelligent recommendation, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. Well, | want to be certain then that I under- 
stand this correctly, because I am dealing with a problem that we 
are going to be right—— 

General WrepemeEyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SPARKMAN (continuing). Squarely up against within the 
next few weeks probably. 

You do not intend then by your answer to Senator Hickenlooper 
to exclude the possibility, if we are forced to do it, of our entering 
into a peace treaty with Japan with such other nations as will join 
us without the representation of either the Chinese, the Nationalist 
Chinese, or the Communists. 

General Wrpemeryer. Senator, I do recommend strongly against 
recognition of the Chinese Red government. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, now, may I say you understand of 
course, that England did make the specific request of us that the Chi- 
nese Communist government be allowed to sit at the peace table, and 
that we immediately rejected that idea. 

General Wepemeyer. I understand that, sir; I understand further 
that they unilaterally, insofar as I have knowledge, recognized the 
Chinese Red government, and the Chinese Red government has never 
recognized the British Commonwealth. 

They have not returned these diplomatic amenities. I do not think 
that any ally should undertake unilateral action in the premises, and 
I was very disappointed. 

I spoke in a complimentary way about our British allies the other 
day, and I was sincere about it. I still think they are wonderful allies 
and wonderful people, but I was disappointed in that action. 

Whatever action we take, or the British take or any of these nations 
take, should not be unilateral. 

The philosophy behind the United Nations, as I understand it, 
is collective security and concerted action to establish premises for 
peace, premises that come near to international justice, as nearly as 
we can interpret international justice, to perpetuate decency in all 
human relationships; that seems to me the basic idea behind such 
an international organization, 

Senator SPARKMAN. Now, assuming 

General WrepeMEYER. Excuse me, Senator. 

Senator SparKMAN. Excuse me; go ahead. 

General Wrepemeyer. But one has to be a realist, and we are con- 
tending with recalcitrant nations; the fulerum is the Soviet in the 
Kremlin, and I suggest—and we have been unable to bring about 
peaceful or amicable settlement of international frictions, frictions 
which frequently we know had their genesis in the Kremlin. 

Therefore, it seems realistic to me to advance toward the attain- 
ment of our aims, the lofty aims, of the United Nations alone, or with 
those nations that follow our oe a leadership which they 
want very much. That leadership has been foisted upon us—that 
leadership. 

We have that world position of world leadership unsolicited, but we 
must exercise that leadership, in my judgment, with enlightened 
firmness, and with humility, but with conviction, sir. 
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POSSIBILITY OF SEPARATE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Senator SparKkKMAN. Assuming that we will refuse—and we have 
refused—and we will refuse to sit down at a peace conference table 
with Communist China present, and if we assume that the British 
will not sit down at a peace table with the Nationalist Chinese pres- 
ent; and assuming further, and we are safe in this assumption, that 
Russia will not be at the peace table either, as she refuses to go along, 
and assuming that we could get all of the major powers scldeeadl, 
with the exception of Russia, to sit down at a peace table writing a 
peace treaty with Japan, with neither of the Chinese governments 
present, then, what should we do? Should we refuse to enter into that 
peace conference or should we proceed and work toward a separate 
later peace treaty between Japan and Nationalist China? 

General WrepeMeYER. Senator Sparkman, now I want to preface 
this remark, because this is entirely within the purview of the State 
Department, which is responsible for the formulation and enunciation 
of foreign policy 

Senator SparKMAN. General, may I put in, right there, that I am 
going to have to go. Iam going to have to go as we have a vote at 11 
o'clock; and if you will answer fully, I will read it in the record 

General Wepemeyer. I would go italone. I would make a separate 
peace treaty with Japan, if these circumstances are as you assume 
they might develop, sir. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Knowland? 








PHRASEOLOGY OF DECEMBER 7 RADIOGRAM 


Senator Know.anp. General Wedemeyer, I think you have very 
well cleared up the matter about the December 7 telegram; and you 
stated very frankly that you can see how there might have been that 
misconception, or wrong interpretation placed upon it; but, that you 
never had in mind a coalition government in the sense of amalgamat- 
ing Communists with the Nationalist Government of China, because 
you felt that that was like mixing oil and water. 

Am I correct ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Now, the phraseology of that paragraph 13, in that particular mes- 
sage, mind you, does not include the word “coalition” or “coalesce,” 
it does include the words “unify” and “democratic.” 

Senator Knownanp. And isn’t it true, General, that we have, in the 
normal sense of the word, as you pointed out last night, a unified and 
democratic Great Britain, without any coalition with communism, 
As a matter of fact they don’t even have a coalition in their executive 
branch with the Conservatives, who probably represent 50 percent of 
their people. 

We have a unified and democratic America, but we have no coalition, 
certainly not with the Communists, in our own Government, and not 
even with the Republicans who, in the last congressional elections, 
represented roughly 50 percent of the votes; so that it is not necessary 
to read the word “coalition,” in having a unified and democratic gov- 
ernment; is that substantially correct? 

General Wepemeyer. That is, in my judgment; yes, sir. 
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INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTORS TO UN FORCES 


Senator Know.anp. Now, I would like to ask this: 

I have been a little concerned, General, by what I read the other day 
in the papers that the new policy was to be that the individual nations 
contributing to the UN forces in China should not be individually 
mentioned. In other words, they should become anonymous, within 
the United Nations Eighth Army. 

Now, I have frankly been concerned with that. I don’t approve of 
that policy. 

You have not been in the Department of National Defense recently 
in the position that you formerly occupied, and you may not be 
familiar with the figures; and Admiral Davis, if necessary, can take 
out the figures. But I want to read them to you so we can get brought 
up to date for the basis of some questions I want to ask you. 

[ Deleted. | 

Now, having that in mind, do you think it is a realistic policy when 
we have the number of troops that we have engaged in Korea, that on 
a question such as the question of hot pursuit, which was unanimously 
recommended by our Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and according to the testimony Lites this committee 
also approved by the President of the United States, that when that 
was submitted to 6 of the 13 nations that were with us, that it should 
be vetoed when of those nations 5 had less than one-half of 1 percent 
of what we had in Korea for their veto? Do you think that is a realis- 
tic approach to the situation ? ' 

General Wepemeyer. No; I don’t. 

I will tell you—if we, you and I, were members of a board of direc- 
tors or stockholders in a corporation, you owned about 60 percent of 
the stock and Senator Russell owned 10 and I owned 20 percent. I 
don’t think we should determine the policies and the actions of that 
corporation. It just doesn’t make sense to me. 

But I can see the philosophy behind it, sir—the effort being to make 
the United Nations Organization work, and I like that. : 

For example, in the three military services—the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force—in the last war sometimes one service would get a pre- 
ponderance of the publicity, and there would be tremendous jealousies, 
and I did my best to insure that the boys who were greasing trucks 
got the same amount of publicity that some spectacular youngster in 
the air did flying a pursuit ship. I did my utmost to do that. 

Senator Knownanp. General, I fully agree with that, and I have 
supported the United Nations here; but I do feel that if we are going 
to be realistic, and if we are going to make the UN work, we must 
make it clear to our associates that if we are going to have a real col- 
lective security, they must underscore the word “collective,” and each 
one put in their full share toward the common effort. 

That is the only point that I have in mind. And it seems to me if 
out of 60 members of the UN—6 of them are the Soviet Union and its 
satellites; that leaves 54—of the 54, up to date my information is 
there are only 15 who have contributed any armed forces whatsoever ; 
and of those 15 all of them put together have contributed less than 
10 percent. 
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I don’t think that the UN as a collective security organization is 
varrying its fair share of the load, and I think somewhere along the 
line—I am not at the moment now pinning responsibility—we have 
either not made clear to them or they have not correctly appraised the 
situation in realizing that there should be a wider contribution on their 
part. That is my only point. 
General Wevemeyer. Well, I think there could be no question about 
your point. In my judgment that is a good analysis of the situation. 


TESTIMONY OF THE JCS 


Senator KNowLanp. Now, General, yesterday you stated that Con- 
gress should give great weight to the testimony of the Joint Chiefs 
who were the principal military advisers to the Government. Does 
this not place a great responsibility on the Joint Chiefs that they con- 
sistently give their best professional military judgment to the defense 
needs of the Nation, and doesn’t it place a ‘responsibility on them if 
perchance they water down their best professional military opinion to 
fit the views of a particular Secretary of Defense—and that is a 
hypothetical case at the moment—are they not likely to deprive the 
Congress of the realistic advice needed if Congress is to carry out its 
constitutional obligation to raise and support armed forces ¢ 

Doesn’t it become a situation like a doctor, that they must give their 
best professional military opinion to the Congress as well as to the 
executive branch of the Government ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. ¥es, sir: I think that is correct, but you real- 
ize, sir, that the man who is selected to be the chief of a service is 
usually our outstanding leader in character and professional ability, 
and I think the Congress should respect his views and listen to him 
very carefully. 

1, personally, in my experience over there never had a policy of what 
you call a symphony of sycophants, and I expressed my views frankly. 

I think the character and ability of a man who reaches top plac e 
would influence a great deal my categorical answer to your question, 
sir. 


KREMLIN IMPRESSED WITH FORCE 


Senator Know.anp. On January 1, 1948, General Wedemeyer, the 
President’s Air Policy Commission recommended 70 air groups as a 
minimum necessary for our national defense. 

Yet the administration ignored that recommendation of its own Air 
Policy Committee and because of large expenditures for grants abroad 
and the high nondefense spending at home, the program was cut to 
40) groups. 

Now, despite this fact, the Congress provided funds for 55 groups, 
which in turn were frozen by Executive order. Now asa military man, 
do you believe that the realistic men in the Kremlin would have been 
more impressed by 70 groups in being on we will say the Ist day of 
June 1950, 24 days before the Korean invasion, than they would have 
been impressed by a mere report calling for 70 groups? 

In other words, would 70 groups in “being possibly have prevented 
the aggression, in your opinion ¢ 

General Wevemever. It is possible, yes, sir, because I think the 
leaders in the Kremlin are today impressed with force. They are very 
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much impressed by force. We have tried to settle problems in the 
realm of ideas through negotiations and have been unsuccessful. 


COORDINATING GOVERNMENT'S EFFORTS 


Senator Know.anp. I would like to ask this, purely from a profes- 
sional military viewpoint now. You have had a long service and | 
think are generally recognized as one of the top flight officers in the 
entire Defense Establishment, and I want to say personally as one 
Member of the Senate I greatly regret your retirement from our 
Armed Forces, because I think we are losing one of our top-flight men, 
but asking your professional judgment, do you believe that in the 
future as In the past it is essential that there be the fullest cooperation 
by the State Department with the Military Establishment so that our 
commitments abroad will not exceed our capabilities of carrying those 
commitments out ¢ 

General WrpemMerer. Oh, yes, sir; it is imperative. Fifty years 
ago there were no compelling reasons for our leaders to take a great 
deal of interest in dev elopments abroad, but today in the military and 
in the economic fields it is absolutely essential for our well-being and 
security that we do watch developments and be cognizant of every 
move even in formerly remote areas like Iran, Korea, and so forth, 
and there should be carefully coordinated plans, and all of our actions 
should be carefully coordinated with all departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

And today, in my judgment, we are not organized to do that. I 
don’t know of any agency where dais important international plan- 
ning is possible. The National Security’ Council is set up to do it, 
but those gentlemen, the President ex officio is the head of it, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of State, and so forth, the mem- 
bers, they are too busy with their primary jobs and there is no organi- 

zation that I know of or agency performing that highly important 
coordinating effort, planning and action on the part ‘of our Govern- 
ment in the international field. 

Senator Know.anp. Did you know, General Wedemeyer, right on 
that point, that your report on Korea which was not available to the 
Congress for 4 years and which I think if you had had a crystal ball 
to look into, the dangers which confronted us in that part of the world 
could not have been more ¢ learly set forth than in your report on 
Korea—that that report was never made available to the head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, though he testified last year about 30 
days after the invasion that the report would have been tremendously 
helpful to him and he would have liked to have seen a copy of it ? 

General Wepemeyer. I did not know that; no, sir. 

Chairman Russeit. Your time has expired, Senator . 

Senator Gillette ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Brewster / 


MILITARY RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Senator Brewster. General Wedemeyer, I have been much inter- 
ested in your careful enunciation of your position in regard to the 
military responsibilities of the individual. We have had it from other 
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witnesses and I think I would like to have your testimony as to at 
what point, if any, a soldier would be under some obligation to his 
country to take to the country or to the Congress the differences in 
judgment which prevail within his military province? 

General Wepemerrer. Well, my code, my conduct since I have been 
an officer, sir, has been shaped as follows. 

I feel a deep sense of loyalty to those immediately above and equally 
to those under me. After I got into positions where policy-making 
was involved, I feel that I should be authorized to assume the position 
that I am serving my country and no individual or no political party 
insofar as policies are concerned. 

Now, in the operational field, a division commander should obey 
unequivocably an order he gets from a corps commander, his next 
higher-up, and once he gets a decision and understands it he should 
carry it out even though he may not agree with it. 

But when you get into the realm of policy—and all this controversy 
centers around the American figure of General MacArthur—when 
you get on that level I can understand how he felt he was doing his 
duty in replying to the request for information from’a man who rep- 
resented perhaps 250,000 or 300,000 constituents, American taxpayers. 

But as I stated to you, sir, or stated to the committee, the other day, 
if I had been the officer involved, in the first instance I would have 
asked Mr. Martin to treat this in confidence, and then I would have 
sent a copy of my reply and a copy of Mr. Martin’s letter to my imme- 
diate chiefs and stated to them, “This important Member of Congress 
is disturbed and confused. I recommend you contact him and try 
to clarify our policies in that area.” 

But I would not object any time, Senator Brewster, to any officer in 
my command writing frankly to any Senator or Congressman. I 
would not feel he was disloyal to me, as an American. And I am 
confident that that is going on all the time. 

Senator Brewster. I understood your position, General, and while 
I recognize the extent to which this has revolved about General Mac- 
Arthur, I think there is something that far transcends that, and that is 
what I am here concerned with in your retirement as deputy chief. 
You were then in a policy-making division where you were concerned 
with planning. 

At what point would you there feel, if you were summoned before 
a committee to state your views as to what our wise policy would be, 
would you feel under any limitations or inhibitions as to stating fully 
and frankly before a congressional appropriate committee your views 
as to what our policies should be, even though you occupied the posi- 
tion of deputy chief? 

General Wepemerer. I would express uninhibited views to any 
senatorial or congressional committee before which I appeared unless 
I received explicit instruction from my immediate commander to do 
otherwise. 

Then I would indicate to that committee that I was not permitted 
by my superior. 

“Now, the President, in the instance of my report, did state—I re- 
ceived a written memorandum to the effect that I must not divulge the 
China report, and I adhered to his orders, of course, loyally, and all 
the members of my mission did. None of us ever quoted anything in 
that report. 
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INTERPRETING CHINA WHITE PAPER 


Senator Brewster. I think that clarifies it to some extent. I want 
to establish from your report of August 24, 1947, certain statements 
which I think should be in the record. I won’t ask you for any ex- 
tended comment unless you feel you should. 

This is from the white paper on China, page 776. The first sentence 
reads: 

Since the end of the American mediation effort in January of 1947 the United 
States has continued to withhold aid to China in the hope that an improvement 
in the Chinese internal situation would permit the extension of effective aid 
toward rehabilitation and development of economic stability. 

That is a simple statement of fact, which I assume needs no further 
verification. 

At the bottom of the page: 

In view of the continued economic deterioration in National Government 
areas, it may be said that the American mediation effort has been to the ad- 
vantage of the Chinese Communists and conversely to the disadvantage of the 
National Government. 

I will not ask you to fix the responsibility. I simply again want 
to ask you whether or not your judgment still concurs in that state- 
ment ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir, under the conditions existing at that 
time, yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. I am not trying to blame anyone, I just-want to 
establish the result. On the next page, page 777 : 

In spite of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 and its related documents, the Soviet 
Union has hindered the efforts of the Chinese Government to restore its control 
over Manchuria, has not given the moral support and aid in military supplies 
and other material resources provided for in these documents and has not per- 
mitted the Chinese Government freely to take over the civil administration of 
Dairen and the Port Arthur area. Rather, the Soviet Union has assisted the 
Chinese Communists in Manchuria by the timing of the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops and by making available, either directly or indirectly, large quantities of 
surrendered Japanese military equipment. 

You would not modify or change that statement as of any 

General Wevemeyrer. No, sir; 1 think that nothing has ever occurred 
that would cause me to feel that that statement is incorrect and not 
defensible. 

Senator Brewster. And, if anything, later developments have lent 
confirmation to what was undoubtedly going on. 

General Wepemerer. Some of the developments reaffirmed that 
statement. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Wepremeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. Now, we come over to your later report and 
recommendations on page 810. You say: 

The present industrial potential of China is inadequate to support military 
forces effectively. Hence outside aid in the form of munitions (most urgently 
ammunition) and technical assistance are essential before any plans of opera- 
tions can be undertaken with reasonable prospect of success. 

On the next page you speak of the lack of motor vehicle parts and 
how essential they are; that they have 16,000 motor vehicles but 
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without the parts they would be impossible to operate, and you then 
say, and I quote: 


The United States has unilaterally voided this contract as the required surplus 
stocks are not available and ne-+egal way-for furnishing them exists. 


You then go on about the purchase of additional military equip- 
ment, and you say: 


Since completion of the 39-division program nearly 2 years ago— 
that would be 1945— 


very little has been supplied. Thus, there are many shortages in military equip- 
ment which react to the disadvantage of Nationalist military efforts. Without 
such aid, American equipment purchased during and subsequent to the war is, 
or soon will be, valueless since maintenance parts will not be available to con- 
tinue the equipment in use. 


And on the next page you speak of the ammunition supplies, page 
812: 


In July, the Navy abandoned 335 tons of ammunition in Tsingtao which was 
recovered by Nationalists. However, Nationalist armies continue to complain of 
shortages in ammunition of all types and calibers. There will be severe short- 
ages in the near future unless replenishment from foreign source is accom- 
plished. There is an implied moral obligation to assist the Chinese Government 
to obtain ammunition. 


Then, on the next page, 814, you recommend, among other things— 
you have several recommendations, but I read these two: 


That arrangements be made whereby China can purchase military equipment 
and supplies (particularly motor maintenance parts) from the United States. 
That China be assisted in her efforts to obtain ammunition immediately. 


NATIONALIST AMMUNITION SUPPLIES 


This emphasis on the shortages of ammunition is a matter which has 
been quite thoroughly discussed. There has been quite a little dis- 
cussion about that here. 

Do you feel that was an important factor in the difficulties which 
the Chinese Nationalist Government experienced ? 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir. The availability of ammunition 
would have, of course, enabled the Chinese Nationalists to opera 


against the Communists effectively, again provided American advisers 
were present—— 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer (continuing). So that they would utilize that 
ammunition or any other equipment that we made available in con- 
sonance with applied tactics and techniques. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Wepemeyer. And I also always recommended American 
supervision and advice. 

Senator Brewster. We have heard a great many stories about equip- 
ment and matériel, but would it be true » that if they lacked the ammu- 
nition, all the guns in the world and all the motors in the world and 
all the tanks in the world would be utterly useless—— 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster (continuing). If they did not have the am- 
munition ? 

General WepeMeyeEr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Brewster. And that was one of the great problems which 
the Chinese Nationalists faced ? 
General WrepEMEYER. Yes, sir. 


RELIEF OF JOHN P. DAVIES 


Senator Brewster. Now, I want to ask you, General, about Mr. 
John P. Davies, who was one of the advisers whom I think you in- 
herited 

General Wrpemryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brewster. And the circumstances surrounding his return 
to the United States. 

To what extent are you familiar with that ¢ 

General Wepemeyrer. Well, of course, the official who relieved him 
would be your best witness, Ambassador Hurley. 

Senator Brewster. But as | understand, you were present at some 
of the discussions which ultimated in his retirement 

General Wepemeyer. His relief, sir. 

Senator Brewster. His relief, yes; but I mean, his retirement from 
your area. 

General WrepDEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

The Ambassador’s house had been bombed. It was about a block 
away from me, and it was on a steep bank and the bomb missed the 
house and hit the hill and a boulder rolled into Ambassador Hurley’s 
house—— 

Senator Brewster. I was there. 

General Wepemeyer. And he had to live with me for a time. He 
was staying with me for about 10 days until the renovation was com- 
pleted; and Mr. Davies, with whom I had excellent relations, came to 
see me, sir, at berakfast time, in my own quarters, just before 1 went 
to the office, and Ambassador Hurley was there saat these two gentle- 
men engaged in a very heated argument in my presence, in my home. 

Senator Brewster. And to what extent did this revolve about the 
attitude of Mr. Davies regarding the State Department policy at that 
time / 

General Wrepemeyer. Well, I am recalling now a conversation that 
occurred several years ago, and I don't remember all of this—these 
ideas, but I do know that the Ambassador alleged that Mr. Davies 
had been disloyal to him, the Ambassador, and that he had not sup- 
ported the Ambassador; and that he had taken actions, written re- 
ports, that militated against the accomplishment of Ambassador Hur- 
ley’s assigned mission in China, namely, to support the Chinese Cen- 
tral Government. 

Mr. Hurley accused Mr. Davies of failure to support him or the 
American policy in that area; and Mr, Davies responded defending 
his actions and stating c: itegor ically that he at no time had intended 
to be disloyal; that he had given an objective account as he saw it of 
the prevailing conditions there. 

There were recriminatory exchanges. The whole atmosphere was 

very acrimonious. Mr. Hurley stated that he was going to recommend 
that Mr. Davies be discharged from the Foreign Service, and Mr. 
Davies persuaded or asked the Ambassador not to do tliat; ; to permit 
him to remain in the Foreign Service—words to that effect. I believe 
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Mr. Hurley never did recommend that he be discharged from the 
Foreign Service. 

Of course, again, Mr. Hurley would be your best witness. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask unanimous 
consent if I may ask one more qeustion which I think will require only 
brief reply. 

Chairman Russet. Without objection, the Senator will ask the 
question. 

Senator Brewster. The only thing that I wanted to establish right 
at this point was that up to that time the reports of Mr. Davies 
were going through military rather than diplomatic channels, so 
that her did not pass through Ambassador Hurley’s office at that 
time. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; that had been the custom, Senator 
Brewster, when I arrived over there. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Wepemeryer. And I just followed that procedure. But I 
must tell you that as soon as I began to get shaken down in my area, 
as it were, I talked to Mr. Hurley, and we made an agreement that we 
would keep each other informed of everything going on pertaining to 
respective activities and responsibilities. 

Senator Brewster. Yes. 

General Wepemryer. So I never did anything that I didn’t keep 
Mr. Hurley, our senior American, advised about. And he likewise 
never made a report to the President that pertained to my responsi- 
bilities without giving me an opportunity to comment on it. He didn’t 
necessarily agree with me, but at least he gave me the opportunity to 
comment. 

Now when it was drawn to my attention that these reports were 
being processed through my headquarters and circumventing—I don’t 
say maliciously—but a copy was not being sent to the Embassy, I took 
steps to have copies sent immediately to the Embassy. 

Senator Brewster. Thank you very much. 

General WepEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Hunt? Senator Hunt just advised me 
that he was compelled to attend another committee meeting. 

Senator Cain ? 


WITHDRAWING FROM KOREA 


Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, permit me to say that your clar- 
ity, sense of fairness, boldness, and convictions have moved me deeply, 
and I consider these past several days in your company to have been 
a splendid privilege for myself. 

General, in an effort to summarize for additional study the position 
which you have maintained before us, and which you have maintained 
and recommended for some time before you came to the committee, I 
should like to ask you the following 14 questions. If I have under- 
stood you correctly, your answers can be exceedingly brief. 

Do you believe that Korea is a vacuum in which the Soviet would 
like to see America involved, and into which the ground strength of 
America and her allies should not have been committed, and out of 
which you believe that America and her allies ought to be withdrawn 
at the earliest practicable time? Is that correct, sir? 
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General Wepemeyrer. Yes, sir; I answer that question affirmatively. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

General Wedemeyer, you believe that if the United Nations are de- 
termined to carry out their Korean mission to crush the aggressors and 
to restore freedom to all of Korea, that the United Nations must jointly 
contribute fire power, personnel, material things, and faith sufficient 
to accomplish that purpose? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF UN MEMBERS IN KOREA 


Senator Carn. You believe, sir, that some of the members of the 
United Nations have not yet evidenced an equality of sacrifice and 
contribution during the Korean War which began almost a year ago? 

General Wepemeyer. I think that statement requires qualification. 

Senator Cary. Would you please address yourself to it, sir? 

General WepeMeyer. In my judgment many of our allies in 
Europe never dreamed that we would have so much difficulty in 
liquidating the foe in Korea, and initially they certainly didn’t feel 
it was necessary to send troops over there. They had other commit- 
ments. 

For example, the British had commitments in Malaya and the 
French in Indochina. I think it was some time before it dawned 
upon them the tenacity and the effectiveness of the foe in Korea. 

Senator Carn. Well, that is to say, is it not, General Wedemeyer, 
that up until this time there has not yet been a full recognition by all 
of the allies with whom we are joined in combat in Korea of the need 
for making greater sacrifices and contributions to a common cause ? 

General Wrepemeyer. I believe it is apparent now that we really 
have a serious problem, to our allies, and I think that additional con- 
tributions will be forthcoming. I am confident that that will occur 
among our major allies at least. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

General Wedemeyer, you believe that ultimate disaster confronts 
the free world if all of the free members of the United Nations do 
not join together in fulfilling any common objective or mission ? 

General Wrepemerer. Well, I don’t think it is necessary for all of 
the free nations to join either. I have often heard it stated that we 
are absolutely dependent upon our allies. I do not agree with that. 

A determined America—and we do have friends who will stick by 
us, I am confident—we can cope with this situation if we have dynamic 
and intelligent leadership and a plan that coordinates our effort and 
doesn’t dissipate our resources, human and material, to far-flung 
places in the world that have little or no significance strategically. 


MILITARY RESTRICTIONS ON A THEATER COMMANDER 


Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

General Wedemeyer, you believe that no military restrictions should 
be imposed upon a theater commander once a mission has been given 
to him? 

General WrepemMeyer. That is correct, sir. There should be no re- 
striction because he is responsible for the lives of human beings, and 
he must conduct his operations with the view to economizing his 
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foree, accomplishing his mission with a minimum loss in lives, and he 

‘cannot do that with restrictions such as are sometimes imposed, as has 
been alluded to in this testimony. 

Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, you believe—- 

General WepeMrYER. Excuse me. 

Senator Carn. I beg your pardon. 

General Wepemeyer. If it is found that military operations have 
to be conducted that would embarrass our Government politically or 
otherwise, then the mission should be changed. The responsible com- 
mander’s mission or job should be changed, clearly changed, and then 
the restrictions will no longer have effect or be applicable. 

Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 


ADVOCATING AUTHORIZATION TO BOMB BASES 


General Wedemeyer, you believe that under the Korean mission 
which was given to General MacArthur, that he ought to have been 
authorized to destroy the enemy’s ability to destroy us by bombing 
the enemy’s supply bases and lines of communication and by using 
whatever combat-ready Nationalist Chinese are now situated on; 
Formosa ¢ 

General Wepremeyer. I definitely believe that, Senator Cain. Now 
I had a problem though as China theater commander where I had the 
Chinese Communists killing my men, and I had to kill Chinese Com- 
munists. I gave those instructions out, and in so doing generated 
United States policy in that area in the absence of instructions, in- 
structions which I tried to get from my people back home here, but 


they were busy with other problems immediately after the war, so I 
had to take steps that I thought would be in consonance with the 
American desires, and I did kill Chinese Communists to protect the 
lives of American men. 

Senator Carn. And military action in that instance actually molded 
and firmed up American policy ? ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 


CONCLUDING KOREAN CONFLICT THROUGH ECONOMIC SANCTIONS 


Senator Cary. General Wedemeyer, do you believe that. the Korean 
War can more readily and logically be successfully concluded if every 
free member of the United Nations agrees to and imposes economic 
sanctions on our enemy, Red China ? 

General Wepemeyer. I do, definitely; yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, do you believe that the free 
members of the United Nations ought to promptly agree to impose a 
naval blockade on Red China? 

General WepemMeyer. On China, sir? 

Senator Cary. On Red China. We have—— 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir; I do. On Red China, I do, 

Senator Carn. We have a naval blockade on Korea at the present 
time. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 
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UN DISCUSSION OF BLOCKADE 


Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, on the testimony offered by the 
Secretary of State and other witnesses, do you have reason to believe 
that the question of a United Nations blockade has never been offered 
by the United States to the United Nations nor discussed officially 
within the United Nations up to this time ? 

General Wepemeyer. Well, of course, my reply is hearsay and 
based upon my perusal of the testimony, sir. 

Senator Carn. Yes; and against your perusal of the testimony does 
it happen that you agree with me? 

General WerpemMeyer. [ do. 

Senator Cain. That there is evidence that the question has not yet 
been offered to the United Nations? 

General Wepemryer. I do, sir. 

Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, from the testimony offered to 
this committee do you have reason to believe that the United Nations 
have been slow and some members until very recently have been most 
reluctant to impose economic sanctions upon our enemy, Red China ? 

General Wepemeyrer. Yes, sir; that is apparent by developments. 


QUESTION OF BOMBING BASES 


Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, you do not believe that if the 
Allied commander in Korea is permitted to protect the security of 
his forces by bombing enemy supply and troop installations that 
world war III must inevitably follow? 

General Wevemeyer. I feel that we are at war now, sir. How much 
effect such bombing or such action on our part would have toward 
expanding the war is problematical. 1 do not think anyone is quali- 
fied to determine what is in the minds and hearts of those tyrants in 
the Kremlin. 

In my judgment, when they are ready to go to war they will 
do it at times and places of their choosing. If the past pattern is any 
criterion they are not going to be influenced by our action necessarily, 
unless we compel them to go to war, which such action will not, in my 
judgment. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

General Wepemryer. I think they will pick the time and the place 
of the conflict; as long as they can implement satellites against us it 
it is to their advantage to do so and not become involved themselves. 
And they have taken over about half the population of the world 
and they are gradually orienting those people in their philosophy— 
toward the Kremlin. 

Senator Cary. Speaking of America’s national interest. as well as 
that. of our allies it appears to be your view that the bombing of 
enemy installations is a calculated risk which America and our allies 
ought to assume in giving our men in the field every opportunity and 
chance to live and be successful. 

General Wrepemeyrer. Yes, sir, I have stated that before. I would 
like to state I have been asked which bases. I do not feel qualified to 
state which bases or lines of communication should be bombed. I 
think the commander in the field, the responsible commander in the 
area, should determine that. 
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Senator Carn. I can thoroughly understand your view, and I per- 
sonally support it, sir. 

Do you believe that if we are to seek a decision in Korea, that it 
would be better and in fact require the United States to go it alone 
if after every member of the United Nations has been given a full 
opportunity to agree to remove the restrictions and impose a naval 
blockade on Red China, they, by way of argument, would refuse to 
cooperate ? 

eneral Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 


NEGOTIATED ARMISTICE ON THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


Senator Carn. My last question, sir: You do not believe that free- 
dom and true independence and a lasting settlement in Korea can be 
achieved for all of Korea by securing a negotiated armistice on or 
about the thirty-eighth parallel ? 

General Wepemeyer. I can’t state with conviction—I can’t reply 
with conviction to that, sir. I am so certain that in an atmosphere 
of peace there is better chance of accomplishing compromises or reach- 
ing agreements with enemies, potential enemies, and if a truce could 
be effected, I would accept that truce in the effort to search areas of 
understanding, search out areas of understanding, and areas of com- 
promise. 

I, therefore, can’t categorically state that I would not agree to a 
truce, but I did make the statement at the initial meeting here with 
you gentlemen that in my judgment in a psychological sense, the way 
it will be viewed by the far eastern people, the oriental people, a 
truce will be tantamount to Allied defeat. 

But I still think that we should always meet our enemies half way 
or more than half way in the effort to bring about a peaceful solu- 
tion of our problems. 

Senator Cary. That is to say that until the enemy, Red China and 
North Korea, are willing to cease their fighting and agree to terms 
which would restore freedom to all of Korea, and independence like- 
wise, that the mission of the free nations involved in Korea is to keep 
going forward in an effort to crush the aggressor wherever he may be 
found in Korea. 

General Wepemerer. Well, if I agreed to that, sir, I might agree 
to magnifying the vacuum there, increasing the vacuum into which 
we would pour unlimited human and material resources that might 
be needed elsewhere in the developing global situation. 

For that reason, unless we can foresee a decisive victcry, I have sug- 
gested that the United Nations forces consider withdrawal of their 
forces from that area. 

Senator Cary. In these few minutes, sir, I have tried to cover what 
I thought were the major premises made—— 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. In your last several days of testimony. 

General WepemMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Rvusseiu. Senator Stennis? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russe.z. Senator Flanders? 

(No response. ) 
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Chairman Russexx. Senator Long? 
FIGHTING THE REAL ENEMY IN THE IMPORTANT AREA 


Senator Lone. I regret that I have been absent during some of 
your testimony, General Wedemeyer, and I trust that you will under- 
stand if I ask one or two questions which might be repetitious, that 
have been developed before. 

You believe that we would be making a mistake, I take it, to fight 
in theaters such as Korea or Iran, or possibly Indochina—areas bor- 
dering the Soviet Union where, because of the distance from our 
shores, we might be at a disadvantage, particularly from a logistical 
point of view, if I understand you correctly. 

General Wrpemeyrer. Well, sir, I will state it this way, Senator: 

In my judgment, we should employ our means in those areas which 
offer us an opportunity to bring decisive action against the real 
enemy ; and the real enemy is in the Kremlin. 

I am not suggesting that we go to war with the Kremlin, or declare 
war against the Kremlin, and I abhor war and hope that we don’t 
have to go to war with them; but I hope that we are not permitted, 
we do not permit these potential enemies to maneuver us into unfavor- 
able positions in areas that would not contribute to our strategic secu- 
rity, and I mentioned to you, sir, that Korea was such an area. 

I think, in my judgment, that is not an important area, strategically, 
for the future security of America, or for the allied cause in general. 

The other areas you mentioned, sir—you mentioned two other areas, 
Indochina and Iran, and I would like to not comment about them 
at this time because I don’t feel qualified to do so. 

I have not considered all the implications pertaining to those areas, 
so I don’t feel qualified to comment on them. 

Senator Lona. It occurred to me that in deciding where we would 
commit ourselves to defend against aggression, it might be well 
to carefully estimate the ease with which we could defend certain 
sections. 

For example, the defense of Formosa, in my opinion, would be 
much easier than the defense of Korea, because our naval power would 
enable us to prevent landings and shut off supplies in the event hostile 
landings were made; while, of course, in Korea, we find ourselves 
unable to prevent supplies from being sent in. 

The testimony has been that even if we were to bomb behind the 
Yalu, that we can still expect supplies to move forward, even against 
that bombing. 

Is your view based partly on this type of consideration that it is 
easy to defend where your sea power can be more effectively used? 

General Wrpemeyer. Yes, sir. Our technological advantage, Sen- 
ator Long, can be exploited. I don’t want to fight the enemy under 
terms of his creation, and manpowerwise we would be at a disad- 
vantage if we continue the type of fighting that we are engaged in 
now, sir. 

I would also like to tell you I have emphasized that I think our 
President’s decision to cope realistically with the situation presented 
by the aggression of South Korea was absolutely sound and correct 
and necessary and timely; but it was the way it was done, sir. 

I suggest that if I had been asked I would have recommended 
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punitive action, with Navy and Air Forees, sir; but I would not have 
become embroiled with my ground forces on terrain and under con- 
ditions more favorable to that particular enemy. 

Senator Lone. Well, of course, if we had not done that, from the 
psychological point of view, which you have stressed, would not there 
have been the probability that other nations bordering the Soviet 
Union would feel that this would mean very little hope in resistance 
at all, because about all they could expect from the United States 
would be to send some bombers in to Boni their homeland in the 
event that it was invaded. 

General Wrepemeryer. That is correct, sir; that is a logical deduc- 
tion, and that is exactly what happened, as I have told the Senators 
here, in Poland and Czechoslovakia in World War II, when the 
British guaranteed their territorial integrity; but they did not have 
the capability of going there on the ground and carrying out their 
promise to protect their territory, sir; and we have got to accept that, 
Senator Long. 

We cannot be strong everywhere, as you know, and we have got 
to be careful of the places we do commit our resources. 


VIEWS ON A ONE-FRONT OF TWO-FRONT WAR 


Senator Lone. It does seems to me that there is something of a 
basic conflict between the position you take and the position taken 
by General MacArthur, and I would like for you to comment on this 
part of his speech, if you would care to. He said this: 

The issues are global and so interlocked that to consider the problems of one 
sector oblivious to those of another is but to court disaster for the whole. 

While Asia is commonly referred to as the gateway to Europe, it is no less 
true that Europe is the gateway to Asia, and the broad influence of the one can- 
not fail to have its impact upon the other. 

There are those who claim our strength is inadequate to protect on both 
fronts, that we cannot divide our effort. I can think of no greater expression 
of defeatism. If a potential enemy can divide his strength on two fronts, it is 
for us to counter his effort. 

The Communist threat is a global one. Its successful advance in one sector 
threatens the destruction of every other sector. You cannot appease or other- 
wise surrender to communism in Asia without simultaneously undermining our 
efforts to halt its advance in Europe. 

Now, it is also my understanding that General MacArthur's testi- 
mony before this committee was that for you to say that you will not 
defend a section against Communist aggresison is to simply surrender 
to the Communists right then and there because they probably will 
take it without a struggle. 

Now, is that in harmony or in conflict with your views on this 
subject ¢ 

General Wepemryer. I don’t think it is in conflict, sir. I would 
express it another way. 

I think that there is not such a thing any more in modern war as 
a one-front or two-front war. I think it would be concentric, and 
any area in the world is a potential battlefield, and in the employment, 
in the disposition, of my military means, I would be very careful to 
insure that where I put it would bring the greatest military advantage 
tome; would enable me, Senator, to neutralize the enemy’s war-making 
capacity, to destroy his war-making potential, to break his will to 
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resist, and the disposition that I would make would be, and I am sure 
General MacArthur would agree, would always be as a result of care- 
ful consideration of those factors. 

Now, there are times when you cannot fight and physically help an 
ally. If the Soviet began to advance west ward—we have not yet got 
a better ally culturally and otherwise than France or than Belgium, 
but today if it began to advance it would be very embarassing to us in 
Belgium or Holland. They could advance and probably occupy 
Denmark or Holland. They have that capability. 

I am using that as a hypothetical example, sir, a hypothetical case ; 
but we feel badly about it, and we would like to do something about it. 

We would like to get in there and physically occupy and preclude 
such overrunning of territor 'y of friendly naitons, but we cannot always 
do that; we don’t alw ays have that capability, so it must be an intel- 
ligent deployment. and also the time element is important when you 
put a certain force in a certain area, is very important in strategy. 


MEETING COMMUNISTS OR FILLING VACUA 


Senator Lona. Here is a question that I have in mind: If we had 
not put ground forces in Korea, it would have amounted to a quick 
and easy victory for the Communists within a period of possible 
2 weeks ; notwithstanding our air and naval bombardment, they w ould 
have \taken over Korea—somewhat similarly to what they did in 
Tibet—and then proceeded to unify it under Communist rule. At 
that point I doubt that the Korean people would have appreciated 
our so-called aid if we had continued to bomb their cities after it had 
all been taken by the Communists. 

Now, if our allies who have even less manpower than we have, such 
as the French and the British, had refused to meet the Communists 
in the field of battle in Indochina and Malaya, the probabilities are 
that those areas would be immediately overrun by the Communists, 
and that the same thing might happen in Burma, possibly in India, 
possibly in Indonesia—offering us this possibility: Either we take 
advantage of what technological skill we have and try to kill 50 Com- 
munists for every 1 of our Christian boys we lose in doing it, or else 
that we simply stand back and let them go ahead and take all these 
areas, and say: “Well, now, sooner or later we are going to have to 
start a world war because we can’t permit this thing to continue to 
go on.” 

What is your comment on that? 

General Wepemeyrer. Well, Senator, let’s go back to my example of 
World War II. Should the British have poured forces into Poland 
and just lost all of them, or should they wait until they create condi- 
tions that would enable them to really effectively accomplish their 
purpose ¢ 

Senator Lone. What they actually did was to go to war and start 
fighting right then and there. 

Chairman Russet. Senator, let him answer the question. 

Senator Lone. Pardon me. 

General Wepemeyer. I am sorry. 

Now, you say that we do nothing and that would be a victory for the 
Communists. I don’t agree—I didn’t mean to give you that impres- 
sion—I will put it that way—that we do nothing. But I think the air 
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effort would have been a punitive one, punishing, and I accept that the 
North Koreans would have overrun South Korea and would have set 
up a satellite government, and would have undertaken to consolidate 
their position. I accept all that. 

But from an over-all strategic viewpoint, in my judgment, we would 
have retained, Senator, the strategic initiative—what we are going 
to do next. But now, sir, we are committed in there; we are planted 
on the ground with about 250,000 or 300,000 fine American boys. And 
it is going to be difficult to get out of that place. And maybe those 
boys will be sorely needed elsewhere in the future. 

Communism brooks no compromise with the free world. They say 
that they are not going to live in this world with us; it is impossible 
for capitalistic and communistic ideology to be in harmony. So we 
may have some problems in the future. 

It is a question, sir, of the amount of effort that you want to make 
in that particular area. If you deem that area of such importance— 
and I note that you put psychological stress too, and I like that. But 
in my judgment if we had at that time, sir, withdrawn all our Ameri- 
can nationals, and I hope the Allies would have gone along with us, 
and take punitive action with air and navy, and then break off diplo- 
matic relations with these people who are causing these international 
frictions, with the Soviet and with the satellites, and then mobilize 
and prepare to take appropriate action when and where we deem it 
necessary. But if we continue to do this—fill vacua that are created 
by the Soviet strategy—we are going to dissipate our resources in 
my judgment, and we may defeat ourselves, not militarily, we may 
permit ourselves to be defeated, not militarily but economically. 


CONSEQUENCES OF A LIMITED WAR 


Senator Lone. It would seem to me that we are confronted with the 
fact that as much as we dislike to pit American manpower against 
superior numbers of Communists, that we may be compelled to do it. 

We have joined the North Atlantic Pact which is to say that if the 
Soviet armies attempt to move across Western Europe, we will resist 
to the very best of our ability. I would assume that we will supply 
ground soldiers to help in that defense, just as we have already sent 
six divisions, if it would appear to offer a chance of success. 

In that event we would be going to war with Soviet Russia even 
though she might be able to take Western Europe, notwithstanding 
all the resistance we could offer. 

That would be a world war where you would fight it out to the bitter 
end. Now short of that, in all of these other areas that you have 
mentioned we are faced with this situation that if the Soviet continues 
to advance, we either have to attempt to stop them in a limited war or 
else in a world war, and I do not see any other possibility other than 
simply to stand idly by and watch their armies take all these areas 
where we have not committed ourselves to fight. 

General Wepemeyer. Well, the words “limited war” for example, 
I don’t understand what you mean by “limited war.” If you were the 
commander in Korea and you are given a mission of conquering all of 
Korea for free peoples, for the free nations and establishing a gov- 
ernment, a free Korean Government—I think that is our objective 
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there—it is very difficult to limit your operations and still economize, 
protect the lives of your men and accomplish your objective. 

When you start to limit a commander in the field, and give him 
an objective similar to that which I think the Allied Commander has 
there, that is to free all of Korea of these Red Communists and create 
conditions that would permit the people to determine how they be 
governed, and so forth, set up their own Government, this commander 
with such a mission is going to have a very difficult time if you place 
restrictions or limitations and call it a limited war, a police action. 

Now he is going to have a very difficult time in accomplishing that 
objective, but what happens, Senator Long, for an interminable 
period we pour our boys into this cauldron, and I say to you, sir, our 
most precious commodity is manpower. When compared to the Soviet 
manpower, teaming millions and our manpower with allies, bodywise 
they have a marked advantage, so whenever I can I would like to 
suggest that you Senators consider the exploitation of our technologi- 
cal advantage, and at times you may have to give up areas, you may 
have to temporarily almost desert—not desesrt; that is not a good 
term, but at least not be right in there pitching shoulder to shoulder 
with an ally, and they must accept that. 

If they are realistic they realize that, but I don’t think that we need 
to put our manpower shoulder to shoulder with free peoples to prove 
conclusively our determination to crush communism or to stop the 
advance of communism, and to help free peoples help themselves pro- 
tect their freedoms. 

I don’t believe it is necessary to do that. Realistic people under- 


stand that sometimes we just don’t have the penny of putting our 
forces right in their country and forming a cordon and preventing the 
invasion of hostile forces, enemy forces. 


FOREIGN SERVICE MEN WHO ASSISTED WEDEMEYER 


Chairman Russeii. Senator Long, I am sorry, your time has ex- 
pired. The chairman ? 

General Wedemeyer, you have been asked a number of questions 
about four men who were in the Foreign Service in China at the time 
that you entered upon your duties there. I do not recall the name of 
any of them except one I believe named Mr. Davies. I do not know 
any of them. I am not sure as to just what inference is to be drawn 
from these questions. 

Did you know all four of these men personally ? 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir, I did. 

Chairman Russetx. Did you see anything or learn anything about 
them during the time of your association with them that would lead 
you to believe that they were Communists or fellow travelers who had 
the sinister purpose of turning China over to the Chinese Communists ? 

General Wrepremeyer. No, sir; quite the contrary. I thought they 
were very keen, fine men, very affable and intelligent men. Three of 
them spoke Chinese fluently and one of them spoke Japanese fluently. 

The thing that I have testified to, Senator Russell, is that most of 
their reports that were given to me either written or oral were highly 
critical of the Central Government of China, that is, Chiang Kai-shek 
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and his government, and very praising of the Communist Government 
or the Communist activities to the north. 

Chairman Russet. Were they any more cirtical of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government than you were in this address to this council in 
China there in 1947 ? 

General Wepemeyer. I do not think they were any more critical. 

Chairman Russe.t. Thank you. 

General Wepemeyer. It was criticism of the same things that I 
noted in my survey there, but they certainly were more praising of the 
Communists there—I mean, by the same token I have praised the 
Communists in their efforts. 

Chairman Russevi. The next question I want to ask is, just how did 
they praise the Communists ¢ 

General Wrepemeyrr, Well, they told me these people were very 
courageous and effective fighters and they were accomplishing a great 
deal militarily in the province just east of Yenan, that they were 
pinning down large number of Japanese troops, reports along that 
line. 

But these reports, Senator, were not confirmed by my observers. I 
would drop men behind the Jap lines and I had military observers in 
teams operating up there, and these reports were not confirmed, sir. 

There were sporadic thrusts made by the Chinese Communist mili- 
tary forces and their purpose as I analyzed it was to seize supplies 
from blockhouses established by the Japanese along lines of communi- 
cation. But as soon as they had Ptacked those blockhouses and got 
the supplies therein, they would withdraw. They did not continue the 
pressure against the enemy which was what I was trying to do, so 
that we could pin down the Japanese in the north and operate in the 
south more effectively. 

Chairman Russet. Yes,sir. They did, however, later demonstrate 
that they were courageous military fighters, did they not, in their 
actions against the Chinese Nationalists? 

General Wepemeyer. Definitely. They seemed to be imbued—they 
were fanatic in many of the actions about which I read. I didn’t ob- 
serve these actions, but they seemed to be fanatic and fought in an 
inspired way. 


COALITION AND UNIFICATION OF CHINA 


Chairman Russert. Now, General Wedemeyer, you pointed out 
specifically that you did not include the word “coalition” in this fa- 
mous message, I believe of December 1945, that you used the word 
“unify.” 

Senator Knowland then asked you if it was necessary to read the 
word “coalition” into the telegram, and you replied that you didn’t 
think it was. 

I have read again the directive to General Marshall, and the Presi- 
dent’s statement at the time he sent General Marshall there. I am 
at a loss to know just how this word “coalition government” did get 
into this discussion about China unless it is synonymous with “unify,” 
because the word “coalition” is not used in any of those papers. 

The words “unify,” “united,” and “unification” are used through- 
out. Do you know just when the word “coalition” got into this dis- 
cussion as being synonymous with “unification ?” 
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General Wepemeyer. I don’t know, sir. The word was being used 
while I was here, sir, as a witness. 

Chairman Russeiy. Yes, sir. 

General Wepemeyer. I didn’t introduce it, but then I referred to 
it—“coalition” and “coalesce”—many times. 

Chairman Russeiy. I had not been able to find either of those words 
in the directive to General Marshall. Now, I have a few scattering 
questions that occurred to me. 


WISDOM OF USING GROUND TROOPS IN KOREA 


General, if you had believed that two American divisions could 
have thrown back the aggression of the North Koreans in Korea on 
June 25, 26, and 27, 1950, would you have still advised the President 
against the employment of ground forces in Korea to resist Commu- 
nist aggression ¢ 

General Wepemeyrr. Yes, sir, I would. I feel that the Soviet will 
try to maneuver us into commitments that will embarrass us, both 
militarily—in fact, in all three senses: militarily, psychologically, and 
economically. 

I have stated before that in my judgment, Korea, the peninsula, was 
not of strategic significance, Senator, to justify that effort that I would 
have to make in order to hold that area. 

Chairman Russett. Your advice would have gone to the use of 
any ground forces whatever, then, in North Kor eal 

General Wrpemeyer. That is correct, sir. I was present in the 
Department when consideration was given to the withdrawal of the 
corps there, and the Secretary of the Ar my indicated that we had 
to economize somewhere, our Army was being reduced for reasons of 
economy to around six hundred thirty thousand. We had one plus 
division in Europe, we had four in Japan, and then we had scattered 
combat units in Alaska and in Trieste—— 

Chairman Russey, All of them understrength. 

General Wepemeyer. All understrength; yes, sir. 

Chairman Russetu. Yes, sir. 

General Wrpemryr. We were trying to economize in consonance 
with the entire philosophy of the administration at that time. 

Chairman Russet. Yes, sir. 

General Wrpemeryer. So I with my commanders looked over the 
situation trying to determine where we could cut and we were all in 
agreement over in the Department that Korea was not of strategic 
significance, and we took them out. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff approved the recommendation of the 
Army and we took our corps out of there, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Everybody approved it, and I believe General 
MacArthur said, at’ one time, that his foresight wasn’t as good as his 
hindsight, when ‘he concurred in that recommendation. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF NATIONALISTS AND COMMUNISTS IN 1947 


Now, General, Senator Brewster read a number of extracts from 
your reports with respect to the ammunition supplies of the Chinese 
Nationalists. He culled through and read those portions of the recom- 
mendations with respect to sending ammunition to the Nationalists 
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At the time you made that report in 1947, who had the most men, the 
most arms, and the most ammunition—the Chinese Nationalists or the 
Chinese Communists? 

General Wepemerer. Well, I think the Nationalists had the most 
men; and I am not qualified to answer about the most equipment and 
ammunition, sir. 

The Nationalists were asking for additional ammunition and gave 
me ammunition reports which indicated dire shortages in various 
areas. 

Of course I have no way of knowing what the situation was, equip- 
ment-wise, in the Chinese Communist forces. They seemed to have 
a very good logistical set-up, and plenty of supplies to give them suc- 
ceeding impulses in their efforts, in their advance south. 

Chairman Russetx. The reason I asked that question, I read some 
report, I haven’t been able to find it here, which undertook to draw 
analogies between the number of men the Nationalists had that had 
rifles, and the number of men the Communists had that had rifles; 
and also with respect to the ammunition. 

Evidently, from your statement, that was not a report that you sub- 
mitted, but was from some other source ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir. 


COMPARISON OF CHINESE SITUATION WITH GREECE AND TURKEY 


Chairman Russet. Now, General Wedemeyer, there has been con- 
siderable discussion here of having set up a mission in China that 
was identical with the mission which we established in Greece, when 
we undertook to combat communism in Greece. 

How many men would it have required, officers and enlisted men, 
from our Army, to have constituted the identical same kind of mis- 
sion in China, that was established in Greece, when you consider the 
number of Chinese Nationalists, the problems of training, and restor- 
ing morale and advising them in their conflict with the Communists ? 

General WrepEeMEYER. Yes, sir. 

I think it would have taken in the neighborhood of around 10,000 
officers and noncommissioned officers, sir; and I think that the advice 
would even then not have been—the representatives of our Arm 
would not have been able to go clear down to the battalion level. I 
think they might have veashet the regimental level. 

Of course it is contingent upon how many divisions of the Chinese 
Nationalist force you pick out to give supervision to, and—— 

Chairman Russe.u. If we put them in, we would have to give them 
enough to win the war, wouldn’t we? 

General WepemeyeEr. I think that 10,000 is a reasonable estimate. 

That is in one of my reports, Colonel Gilchrist said, of some years 
back—and of all services, including advisers with the logistical set-up, 
supply lines, and so forth. 

Chairman Russet. And the Air Force and the Navy. 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 


THE MURDER OF CAPTAIN BIRCH BY CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Chairman Russet. Now, I do not know whether it casts any light 
on anything that we have here before us, but I was very curious to 
know why it was when you protested the shooting of Capt. John Birch 
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and demanded the punishment of the perpetrators of that heinous 
crime and offense that you addressed your first communication to the 
Generalissimo and insisted that he take punitive steps against these 
people. Why was that? 

General Wrepemeyer. Because, Senator, he was the head of the gov- 
ernment that I was ordered to support, and I couldn’t recognize Mao 
Tze-tung and Chou En-lai as having any political significance, and L 
never did in my contacts, sir; but I did talk to them personally. 

I went over and saw them and had a very satisfactory conference 
with them. Chou En-lai was most cooperative and said that he would 
do his utmost to determine the events that led up to this boy’s murder, 
and take appropriate action. 

Actually, though, sir, I followed that up, and I never did ascertain 
exactly what they did do, and I did my best to do so. 

Chairman Russetx. Well, the file—and I suppose it is about as thick 
a personnel file as has been on most any officer in the Army due to all 
these communications—indicates that you did take it up with the 
Generalissimo, and you later subsequently testified here that you took 
it up with the Communists likewise. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russett. But there was something in the file that indi- 
cated that the Communists, through the Generalissimo, had replied —— 

General Wepemeyer. They did, sir. 

Chairman Russeix (continuing). And had given the name of the 
commander of the unit who was responsible for Captain Birch’s death. 

General Wepemeryer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe... It was confusing to me to see that the relations 
between the Generalissimo and the Communists were such at that time 
that you could protest to the Generalissimo and he could take it up 
with the Communists and get a report back from them even though 
highly colored, which would undertake to give the details of Captain 
Birch’s death. 

General Wepemeyer. I just raised the Ned when this occurred, sir. 
That boy was a very fine American boy, and very courageous, and had 
done good work for me behind the Japanese lines, and he was mur- 
dered in cold blood by Communists, as my investigation indicated, 
as he was returning in compliance with orders that I issued to all my 
outlying teams; they were all coming back and I was going to assemble 
them and get a compilation of information to send back to my Gov- 
ernment about the Japanese, and the things they had observed. 

Now, may I tell you, sir, I had other relations with the Chinese 
Communists, but I always took it up with the head of the state, the 
Generalissimo. 

For example, Chou En-lai sent me an urgent radio message saying 
that he had a plague or some illness, large-scale illness, in Yenan, 
and wanted some medicine, and I thought it was a proper thing to 
do, and I went to the Generalissimo and recommended that I be per- 
mitted to send that medicine there, and I sent 6 tons on one occasion, 
and 5 tons on another, 11 tons altogether, during a very severe winter 
out there. 

I thought it was the proper thing to do, and he agreed, but I did 
take it up through the Generalissimo. 

Chairman Russetx. My curiosity went to how the Generalissimo— 
what connections he had with the Communists that enabled him to 
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get this information, because just from a casual reading of it it was 
just as if the Communists were under his command, and they had re- 
ported in to him these circumstances. 

General Wepemeyrer. No, sir; but they were visitors—frankly, they 
visited Chungking. I had them at home several times, both of them, 
and they were having conferences with the Generalissimo occasion- 
ally, but I think the atmosphere was always rather strained. It did 
not seem like a sincere friendship at all. 

Senator Wier. What year was that, Senator? 

Chairman Russeiy. 1944. I believe it was 1944, was it not, Senator 
Knowland ? 

Senator KNow.anp. No, it was 1945. 

General Wepemeyrer. 1945. 

Senator KNowianp. After VJ-day, in September. 

General Wevemeyer. The close of the war. 

Chairman Russet. That is right. 

The record is very clear that it was 1945, and Captain Birch was the 
head of a party going down to some airfield and he had radio equip- 
ment to report back to the American headquarters as to the condition 
of the airfield. It was after VJ-day in 1945. 

Senator Connally? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet... Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witry. Mr. Chairman, I have been absent, I might say 
absent on official business on the so-called O’Conor Crime Commit- 
tee, and I just returned this morning from Kentucky. So I will not 
impose a great deal upon the general. I just want to ask a few 
questions. 


EFFECT OF THE MAC ARTHUR DISMISSAL 


I might say, General, that I have read with interest in the news- 
papers your testimony. I do not remember that I read anywhere 
that you were asked questions in relation to the MacArthur dismissal. 

I might ask whether previous to his recall you were consulted in 
any way as to justification for it or anything? 

General Wepemeyrer. No, sir; I wasn’t, Senator. I don’t believe 
that I should have been. I am in command of the Sixth Army, and 
I wouldn’t have been knowledgeable about the events which led up to 
consideration of his recall. 

Senator Wier. Yes. Well, that answers that question. 

Now, in view of your large experience in the East, would you mind 
giving us your judgment as to the effect of his recall on the Japanese 
people, on our general situation there? How in your judgment might 
the a of MacArthur be regarded by the Reds themselves and so 
forth? 

General Wepemerer. Well, I think that the Japanese respected, 
admired General MacArthur. I think the Chinese people likewise ; 
that is the Chinese Nationalists. 

When a man of his experience and great capacity is so summarily 
relieved, it does have a strong effect in the Orient because they put 
so much stress upon face. 

I think that the way it was done—I don’t question the authority 
at all of our Commander in Chief to do that. I did think it was 
unfortunate the way it was done, sir. I think there were other ways 
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that this relief could have been effected without the repercussions 
that we have all noted. 

Senator Witry. Well, there have been repercussions, have there 
not, from his recall ? 

General Wepemrver. L. think there have been; yes, sir. I think 
there are manifestations in our country and abr oad. 

Senator Wiixy. And would you consider that in view of his tre- 
mendous standing in the Far East and his success in the Far East, 
that his recall certainly would be interpreted as almost a victory for 
the Reds psychologically ? 

General Wepemeryer. It might be so interpreted. 

Senator Wirry. Have you had any information in relation to what 
the effect at present is in Japan in relation to his recall ? 

General WepEMEYER. No, sir; only hearsay, Senator. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF A POSSIBLE AGREEMENT WITH RUSSIA 


Senator Winery. Do you think, from your knowledge of the Far 
East and of the Commies, that any agreement that we would make 
withthe Kremlin would be worth the paper it was written on ? 

General Wrpremeyer. Well, no. Our experience would indicate 
that it wouldn’t be worth the paper it was written on; but I stil! 
think, sir, that we should strive to make the effort. Because I can’t 
believe that the Russian people themselves are in a happy position, 
and some day we may be able to help them remove this yoke of enslave- 
ment. I don’t think military force is the principal means to accom- 
plish that purpose, sir. 

Therefore, what I say must of necessity require continued negotia- 
tions, continued attempts to work with these people, to make them 
see the light, make them see the effect of their program of aggression, 
aggrandizement. 

Senator Wirey. Then you mean that the main effect in negotia- 
tions toward a treaty of any kind would be psychological in the 
sense that it might operate to penetrate the various groups within 
the Russian orbit, enlighten them as to our intention, and probably 
create divisions within the orbit itself? 

General Wrepemeyrer. I think so; yes, sir. 


PENETRATING THE IRON CURTAIN 


Senator Witry. Well, I was very much interested in the comment 
that you made the other day. You said you hoped we could reach 
the Russian people because “I do not believe they are happy at all. 
I think there are dissident elements in the U. S. S. R., and I also 
think there are dissident elements and groups that would be happy 
to effect this in the satellites, in the areas contiguous to the U.S.S. R.”, 
and so forth. 

My question is this, because I have been very much interested in 
what I call methods of penetration. I have been interested for a 
long time about penetrating these peoples who have been put under 
the iron heel of the Kremlin. I would like to get your suggestions 
as to ways and means of doing that very thing in the Far East and 
in Russia, from your vast experience 

General Wepemerer. Well, I am very glad to give you my sugges- 
tions, Senator. I am not an expert in the psychological wartare 


field. 
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Of course the information I am going to give you now would be of 
tremendous value if it has any merit at all, would be of tremendous 
value to a potential enemy, sir, and I presume that it would be ex- 

urgated from the record by Admiral Davis. Is that correct, Mr. 
hairman ? 

Chairman Russe. Yes, sir, if he thinks it does, and I am quite 
sure that his views would very likely coincide with yours, General. 

General Wepemeyrer. Well, they are mine strongly, sir. I have 
been worried all the way through this investigation about some of the 
information that has been disseminated, and I know that Admiral 
Davis is trying to do a bang-up job, but here I appear as a military man 
and have without inhibitions at all answered frankly questions, and 
I see them in the paper. Sometimes I wonder about it. It worries 
me a little. 

Chairman Russexv. I can assure you I have shared that worry since 
this investigation was first proposed. 

Senator Wier. You will have to take this out of your time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Russeu. I will allow you 30 seconds. 

Senator Wier. If you keep going on, you will allow me 1 minute 
and 30 seconds. Well, all right, go ahead, General. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


General Wepemryrer. We expend very little money and effort on 
psychological warfare means in this country. We have permitted 
the enemy to have the initiative in the fleld of ideas, in the struggle to 
control people’s hearts and minds even before we entered World War 
II 


We have done that naively and in some cases, as the result of the 
Hiss case and similar investigations and trials, in some cases we have 
done it maliciously. 

Our own people have not been informed of the dangers of com- 
munism, the implications of communism, and frequently very fine 
Americans have stated that it was a bugaboo and that those of us 
who recited the dangers inherent in communism were emotional and 
were publicity seekers, and so forth, but the real purpose behind com- 
munism was diverted in these attributions by certain people in our 
country. 

In my judgment we should with radio, with pamphlets, and with 
agents reach all people of the world with our story, and we have noth- 
ing to apologize for in our country. Explain to them our objectives, 
our desire to help them help themselves. Explain to them the impli- 
cations of accepting communism, the Communists promising power 
and riches, promises that are false, promises that they have neither the 
intention nor the capability of fulfilling. 

Now through those informational means in the psychological war- 
fare field, we can reach people in my judgment behind the iron curtain 
and all over the world, but those means have got to have monetary 
support and we have got to have clear thinking, imaginative Americans 
in charge, and implementing such a program. 

I have pointed out previously, sir, that we do expend billions on 
armament, equipment to destroy, to destroy human beings and their 
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works, but proportionately we spend very little effort and money on 
this struggle in the field of ideas. 

[ Deleted. ] 

It has been the force of ideas and the convictions of men that have 
made radical changes in the world, and in my judgment if we do not 
have faith in our ideas and our ideals and if we do not have a pro- 
gram of strong appeal then another nation is going to come along, 
another people is going to come along with another philosophy which 
they will advance, these people, with probably greater faith and with 
stronger appeal, and we are going to suffer ignominious defeat at 
their hands. 

I am not visualizing a future world wherein we just continue us 
we are now, following the inane cycle of first destroying and then 
rehabilitating. It does not make sense to me. Civilized people just 
do not operate that way. 

We can find a solution. We must find a solution. But it must be 
based upon reaching, as I stated, the hearts and minds of people. 

Suppose that Senator McMahon and I had an argument. I do not 
want to oversimplify it, Senator Wiley. But suppose that Senator 
McMahon and I had an argument and suppose he is much stronger 
than I physically, and suppose he is unable to convince me on the 
point he is trying to sell me on, and so he uses force and just beats 
me up proper. Well, I not only do not accept his idea but I hate him 
in the process, and it makes it that much more remote that he can 
ever convince me of the idea he is trying to sell me on. That is an 
oversimplification but that is a premise on which our country operates 
all over the world in its contact with all peoples and all nations. 

Senator Wirey. I had in mind, General Wedemeyer, the mechanics 
in the Far East, what with these last wars of the Chinese and Korean 


peoples. 
(Deleted. ] 


General WepeMeyer. Oh, yes, sir. I would emphasize psychologi- 
cal warfare, Senator Wiley, in the Far East and all areas of the world. 
The trouble is the connotation of “psychological warfare” to people. 
It is just like with psychiatry and applied psychology—our American 
people are not yet attuned to those things, which run toward the con- 
trolling or the influencing of the hearts and minds of people—but it 
has been going on from the beginning of history. 

Chairman Russe.u. I gave you your 114 minutes, Senator. 

Senator Wirxy. You have? I could go on for 40. I had put it 
down to 12:20. Are you sure of your time? 

Chairman Russexu. I put down 12:15 and I thought that you had 
had your minute and a half. I think you have had. 

Senator Bridges? 

Senator Brincrs. I pass. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Byrd. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Saltonstall. 

(No responsed ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Johnson. 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russevu. Senator Morse. 
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PURPOSE OF THE WEDEMEYER REPORTS 


Senator Morse. General Wedemeyer, when you prepared the Wede- 
meyer report, both on China and Korea, is it your understanding that 
they were designed for examination and use by the Secretary of State, 
or was it your idea that they were to be public documents 

General Wepemeyer. Frankly, Senator Morse, I had given that no 
thought whatsoever, sir. As I told you, I was sent out there at the 
instigation of General Marshall, who sent for me immediately after 
my return from Europe. I wrote my own directive and went out and 
submitted the report in compliance with that directive, sir. 

Senator Morse. I was just interested in whether you knew of any- 
thing in your conferences with General Marshall that would support 
the conclusion that he was not justified in refusing the publication of 
these reports, as he has testified to this committee he was responsible 
for. 

He has been asked here who suppressed the report, and he very 
frankly said, “I take responsibility for that,” and went on to say that 
you were out there as his representative and that he sent you out 
there—I think also the President’s—but that you were sent out there 
to make a report back to the Secretary of State and for such use as 
the Secretary of State made of it. That was my understanding of 
the meaning of his testimony. It is not verbatim from his testimony. 

As you know, there have been those that I think have left the 
implication that he was in some way violating his authority. 

I think he would have been if the assignment was clearly an assign- 
ment that you were being sent out there to make this investigation for 
the puropse of submitting a public report to the Congress or to the 
public generally. 

I just wanted to know if there was anything in the record that you 
thought would justify the conclusion that you were acting in any 
other ‘apacity than as emissary of the President and the Secretary 
of State. 

General Wepemeryer. No, sir. 


DECISION TO USE GROUND TROOPS IN KOREA 


Senator Morse. I was very much interested in your testimony that 
you would not have sent ground troops into Korea in the first instance, 
that you would have used naval and air forces, but you wouldn’t have 
put ground troops in. 

That has been a matter that, fr ankly, has puzzled me very much 
about the Korean situation. I have never felt that 1 knew enough 
about it to justify a firm conclusion that ground troops should or 
should not have been sent in. I thought I all yield on that point 
to our military authorities. 

Now, it is my understanding that after the naval and air forces were 
used immediately following ‘June 25, and the mission had been as- 
singed to General MacArthur, that he conducted a personal recon- 
naissance of the area and after his personal reconnaissance of the area 
and after his personal inspection, he came back to Tokyo and in- 
formed his superiors here in Washington that he believed ground 
troops should be used. 
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And under consideration, here in the committee, I think it is a fair 
summary of the testimony to say that General MacArthur testified 
that he did make the suggestion that if he was to carry out the mission 
that was assigned to him, which, at that time, was primarily that of 
stopping the aggression, but principally of evacuating our nationals, 
that he was going to need ground forces. 

He also testified that. he thought it was a correct decision of the 
President to go back into Korea. 

My question to you—I want it perfectly clear in the record, and I 
respect your judgment about it—my question to you is, Are you aware 
of the fact. that General MacArthur did make that suggestion after 
his personal reconnaissance on the scene ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. | read over the testimony very carefully. I 
never discussed this question with the general, personally, and I re- 
ceived the same interpretation you did of his views; and I am aware 
of the fact that he did feel that it was sound to put ground forces in 
there. 

Most of the military men with whom I have talked, whose judgment 
I value, agreed that that was a sound thing to do. I just happen to 
be one who doesn’t, and I have told you honestly that. I didn’t. 

Senator Morse. I am glad you did. 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir. I also indicated that I could be so 
wrong. 

STATE DEPARTMENT ADVISERS IN CHINA 


Senator Morse. I wasn’t here during part of an examination that 
you may have had in regard to these State Department advisers that 
were made available to you, and if you have covered this, General, 
please tell me so, and I won’t press for a further answer, of course. 

Now, public opinion in this country has been very much disturbed 
by various charges that the State Department, in the Asiatic desk, 
and the personnel of that desk, have had people that it is alleged were 
too sympathetic with communism. 

Sometimes it was said that they were soft on communism. 

I want to be perfectly sure that I understand your position on that. 

Did the State Department advisers, that you said you inherited 
when you took over your job in China, give you the impression that 
ideologically they were sympathetic with the doctrine of communism, 
in contrast to the doctrine of democracy; or, did they simply give 
you the impression that in view of conditions as they existed in China, 
they were so critical of Chiang, and some of his policies, that they 
thought under those circumstances, that the Communists were doing 
a better job, or the Communists should be encouraged, or the Commu- 
nists should be recognized ? 

General Wepemeyrer. Sir, I would never accuse a man of being dis- 
loyal to his country unless I had irrefutable evidence. I think it is a 
most unfortunate and serious allegation that is being made against 
a lot of people who have liberal ideas, ideas that are not at all in con- 
sonance with those espoused by Marx. 

I have indicated that their reports were oral and in writing and 
favored strongly the Yenan regime. I don’t call it a government, 
but the Yenan group, and those reports were extremely critical of the 
Generalissimo’s officials and his operations, sir. 
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But actually I was an Army man, trying to do a military job, and I 
didn’t get into that very much while they were with me. ey left me, 
as you know, sir, and went to the Embassy under Ambassador Hurley. 

am not dodging the issue. If I thought they were Communist I 
would tell you. If I thought they were something else, I would tell 
you, sir. 

Senator Morse. I don’t think you are dodging. I think you gave me 
a direct answer, and I appreciate it. 

Briefly, will you review for me the capacity in which John Carter 
Vincent worked for you over there when you first went to China. 

General Wepemryer. He never worked for me, sir. I think he was 
in charge of the Far Eastern desk, when I was the Far Eastern com- 
mander. 

Senator Morse. He was in charge of it here? 

General Wepremerrr. In Washington. 

Senator Morse. While you were in China? 

General Wrepemeyer. That is correct. 

Senator Morse. Have you ever had any differences of opinion with 
Vincent in your communications back and forth that caused you to 
believe that he was anti-Chiang and sympathetic toward giving aid 
to the Chinese Communists, not because of any ideological agreement 
with them, but because of the fact that they seemed to be taking over 
China, and that they had better be recognized as doing that? 

General Wrepvemeryer, I had very limited contacts with Mr. John 
Carter Vincent, and those contacts were social; when I would come 
home, he and his wife would entertain Mrs. Wedemeyer and me. 


NAVAL BLOCKADE—UNILATERAL OR UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Morsr. Now, help-me on this matter of a blockade and I 
want to be just as fair to you as you certainly have been to me and the 
other members of the committee. 

I am very much disturbed about a blockade in Asiatic waters with- 
out United Natitons participation, and I am confused about the 
course of action you would follow as of now. I am not talking about 
6 months from now or a year from now or 2 years from now; I am talk- 
ing about now. 

I would judge from the testimony that is in this record that as of 
the present there is very little expectation on the part of the officials 
of our Government that allies, such as the British and the Dutch and 
the French, will go along with any proposal for a naval blockade. 
That is point No. 1 I want to make. 

Point No. 2 is that I understood General MacArthur to favor a 
blockade, a unilateral blockade, if necessary, a blockade of Port 
Arthur, for example. 

In my examination of Admiral Sherman, when he testified that 
he favored a blockade, with respect to a unilateral blockade, he testi- 
fied, in effect, I think, that he thought that as of now it would be a 
mistake for us to maintain a unilateral blockade. 

He also testified that he would consider a blockade of such a port as 
Port Arthur, Dairen by us alone as an act of war. 

Now, the confusion that I am having with your testimony, I think, 
revolves around these two points: No. 1, Is it your advice to us and to 
the country that irrespective of whether Great Britain and the Dutch 
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and the French would go along with us now on a naval blockade, do 
you think nevertheless we should impose such a blockade? 

General Wepemeyer. I do, sir; but I would exhaust every effort to 
get them to go along with us, and I am not sure that we have done 
that, Senator Morse. I am not sure that we have made a genuine 
effort to point out to them the implications of our continued contain- 
ment or continued method of solving this problem. 

Senator Morse. I understand that is your point of view, and I think 
you are probably right that we have probably not exhausted every 
effort yet. 

General WrepEemMeyer. Yes, sir; but if after exhausting effort, then 
I would suggest that we go it alone. 

Senator Morse. That is the point I want to come to. 

General WepeMeyer. I have the highest regard for Sherman, Ad- 
miral Sherman, but I don’t agree that this would precipitate—I mean 
it would be an act of war. We are already at war, in my judgment; 
we are already at war with the Chinese Red government because they 
are killing our men. 

Senator Morse. Well, this is my interpretation, and I may be 
wrong 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse (continuing). But as I interpret his testimony I 
think he meant to leave the impression with us that the blockade of a 
port such as Port Arthur and Dairen with Russia’s rights therein, 
would constitute an act of war against Russia. 

General Wrpremeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. So my question is, assuming now hypothetically 
that in the immediate future, and I think it could be done in the 
immediate future if we had the will to do it, if it has not already been 
done, we exhausted all of our efforts to get our allies to go along with 
us in a naval blockade now, that is in the immediate future, the next 
2 or 3 months 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse (continuing). Your testimony is that you think 
because the reality of the situation is that we are at war now with 
the Red Chinese we ought to impose a naval blockade? 

General Wrepemryer. I feel that our failure to do it does inject 
restrictions or limitations upon a responsible commander who is trying 
to, as I stated, economize American lives, 

Senator Morse. That brings me to what I consider to be the critical 
question on this issue. 

General WepemMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. From the standpoint of my thinking, if we do that, 
is it your point of view that we then, from then on, would have to 
carry on our military operations alone if the Allies did not want to 
join us in that blockade, and use whatever force is necessary against 
the shipping of our allies to enforce that blockade ? 

General WepreMerrr. Well, you have asked me a hypothetical ques- 
tion. I personally 

Senator Morse. I hope it always remains hypothetical, General. 

General Wepemeytr. I know it. 1 just can’t believe that our allies 
would not go along with us when properly approached about this 
problem. I just can’t accept that premise. 
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Senator Morse. That is the point I want to cross-examine you about. 

General Wepemryer. But if that premise is accepted, sir, and if 
they refuse to cooperate with a nation that has been so wonderful to 
them in recovery in every sense of the word as a result of the holocaust 
of the last war—if they don’t go along with us, then I say, “We Ameri- 
cans, we go alone.” 


PROCEDURAL MATTERS 


Chairman Russe... Your time is up, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Could I ask unanimous consent to take a minute or 
two to finish the discussion at this point in the record? I think it 
may save a good deal of time in the long run, since we are so near the 
end of this hearing anyway. I only have a question or two about this 
point. I would not ask any other questions except on this blockade 
point now. I will only take a minute. 

In fairness to him, I think he ought to finish his point on it. 

Chairman Rvussery. Well, gentlemen, you have heat the request 
for unanimous consent. 

Senator Smrru. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore that. What is the chairman’s plan? In the expectation of a re- 
cess at the usual time, I made a luncheon appointment at 1 o’clock. I 
do not know what the witness’ plans are, but a few of us have more 
questions. 

Chairman Russeii. The Chair has no particular wishes in the 
matter, except that we see that General Wedemeyer gets away in 
accordance with his plans this afternoon. 

T am willing to run right on through; let the Senator from New 
Jersey go and fill his social engagement 

Senator Smrru. It is not social; it is business. 

Chairman Russe... Well, a business engagement of a social na- 
ture—having lunch with people. [Laughter.] And the remainder 
of us will stay here and carry on the examination, or I am willing 
to recess for lunch. But I do feel that this committee has a certain 
obligation to General Wedemeyer to get him away from here this 
afternoon in accordance with his plans. 

Senator Grorce. I think we should finish. 

Chairman Russe... I want to pursue the policy most calculated to 
accomplish that purpose. 7 

Senator Knowtanp. If I may suggest, if agreeable to the witness, 
if we go along without too much delay, we might be able to finish up. 
Now the general does have an engagement back on the coast. The 
weather is not too good and he should not cut his flying time too 
short. I had in mind if we could proceed here for a reasonable period 
of time, I am inclined to believe that we will be able to finish up. 

I ask that unanimous consent be given the Senator from Oregon to 
have a minute and a half to complete his questions. I think we will 
save time in doing it. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Knowland, you will not save time 
on a minute and a half because the question may take that long or 
the answer may take that long. I think you had better put it up on 
the number of questions. 

Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. You have all been very kind but I don’t think it 
is a fair request. 
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. Chairman Russet... The Senator from Oregon. 

Senator Morse. So I will withdraw my request. I do not think 
it is a fair one. 

Chairman Russeiz. The Senator from Oregon will proceed, he 
has already got unanimous consent. 

Senator Morse. I only havea question or two. 

Senator McManon. I want the Senator to go ahead, but I do want 
us to recess at 1 o'clock. I understand General Wedemeyer does not 
go forth until 5 o’clock. I was told that was his plan. Now I have 
three or four questions I want to ask the general. I will not be 
reached before 1, and I have an engagement at 1 o’clock I want to 
keep. Is he not going to be available between 2:30 and 4:30? 

Chairman Russe.u. Well, there are others who have similar pre- 
dicaments, Senator McMahon. Senator Cain wishes to get away to 
New York, and other members have various and sundry reasons. So 
when Senator Morse concludes, I will leave it to the committee as 
to what action we should take and vote on it. 

All right, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I will be through right away. 


UNILATERAL OR UNITED NATIONS BLOCKADE 


General, I just want to press on this hypothesis that you and I were 
discussing because from the standpoint of my thinking I think it a 
very critical question. 

I hate, as you do, to assume that our allies would let us go it alone. 
I understand that point of view, but I am not sure it is a safe assump- 
tion. 

We have got to think of the alternatives. As I understand it, pretty 
strong representat ions have been made to us by some foreign min- 
isters | against a blockade in Asia. Hypothetical though it is, am I 
correct in my understanding and your answer to the hypothetical 
question that if our allies let us down on this naval blockade and we 
imposed it ourselves unilaterally and they refused to cooperate with 
us in it, that you would then necessarily have to enforce that blockade 
against our allies’ shipping as well as against Russian shipping and 
Chinese shipping ? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct. I accept all of those implica- 
tions: but I must say, because some newspaperman may take this thing 
out of context, I must emphasize that I cannot accept the premise 
that they would let us down, and I doubt seriously th at that situa- 
tion will develop. 

Senator Morse, in my judgment, I humbly say to you it is a ques- 
tion of survival, and there comes a time, there must come a time, 
when we and those nations that are sincere in their alliance with our 
ideals and with our purposes and with our objectives, there comes 
a.time when we must say we are going to stick together through thick 
and thin. 

These hypothetical cases that have been posed to me by this com- 
mittee, believe me, have been difficult for me, a soldier, to answer, 
because most people think that I, as a soldier, believe in the employ- 
ment of force as the solution of problems international, and I do not. 

I believe in negotiation and in compromise, compromise that does 
not involve honor and wherein we can retain our maikedeen: 
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Senator Morse. I think it is a question of survival, too, General. 
What I am worried about is whether or not it isn’t going to be almost 
impossible, or, at least, exceedingly more difficult, to survive alone 
than it will be if we follow a program of negotiation that will keep 
our allies with us, recognizing we do not like some of the things that 
they do. 

Now, if we follow under my hypothesis the course you suggest, 
would that not amount, in effect, to our taking unilateral action against 
the United Nations, and, if it survived at all, would place the other 
members of the United Nations in a position where a move would be 
made to declare us an aggressor under the United Nations Charter? 

General Wrepemerer. Yes, sir; it could be so interpreted. I gave 
the example of a corporation, though. There are only two major 
powers in the world today from a strategic viewpoint, only two, and 
each of these powers has allies or adherents or satellites. I don’t think 
we have satellites because there is no compulsion. It is a unanimity 
of purpose. 

It is a belief in Christian ideals that welds us together just as it 
did the example I gave you gentlemen historically the other day, 
the Franconians, Burgonians, they were welded together. This co- 
hesive element was Christianity that enabled them to unite their 
forces successfully against Attila, the Hun, and today I am con- 
fident that these allies, if the situation were presented to them properly 
and indicate clearly that it is in their interest as well as ours to 
effect a blockade, I am confident they would go along. 

Now I believe this thing has not been thoroughly discussed—I am 
not confident, I can’t be. I am just out here way out on the west 
coast, sir, and I am not in on the inner sanctum sanctorums, but I 
think this thing ought to be thoroughly discussed with our allies 
because they are very fine individuals and they have already made 
sacrifices of their interests and they must be prepared to do it again. 

I don’t like the thought of going it alone and I abhor the thought 
of doing anything that would jeopardize the future of the United 
Nations or some similar world organization for collective security and 
for the prevention of widespread war. 


EFFECT OF “GOING IT ALONE” 


Senator Morse. Of course, I do not think that the other nations, 
large or small, who are in the family of free nations of the world 
would necessarily agree with you that they are in any way satellites 
of us. They consider themselves independent voting members of the 
United Nations and would feel that they have the same obligation to 
carry out the requirements of the Charter as we do; and that if we took 
an aggressive course of action against their majority will, they would 
feel compelled to brand us as an aggressor. 

That is one of the things that worry me, about the effect of your 
suggestion on the United Nations organizations themselves, and that 
leads to this question. 

Do you not think that there is some danger that a go-it-alone policy 
on the part of the United States with respect to a naval blockade or 
anything else for that matter within the jurisdiction of the United Na- 
tions might have a tendency as far as some of these nations for them 
to work out the best kind of a compromise relationship with Russia 
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that they could and neutralize themselves and say to us: “All right, 
go ahead and fight it out with Russia and let us out” ? 

General Wepemeyer. Of course, there is that danger. Senator 
Morse, I want to ask the reporter to read back the first part of your 
question, because I believe 1 got a premise you injected—would you 
please read back that first part? 

Chairman Russet, The reporter will read back the Senator’s ques- 
tion. 

(Whereupon, the record was read as follows :) 

Senator Morse. Of course, I do not think that the other nations large or 
small who are in the family a free nations of the world would necessarily 
agree with you that they are in any way satellites of us. 

General Wepemeyer. Stop right there. Stop right there. 

I never meant to imply one iota that these nations who are allied 
with us in common objectives are satellites. I have made the effort 
to state that as I talked along, I made an effort and wanted it clear on 
the part of this record, sir, that I think they are countries allied to us 
because of common objectives that were enumerated earlier—and the 
“satellite” term applies to the Soviet, to their compulsory intimidation 
that compels these nations, these satellites, to joim—but not on our 
part. 

Senator Morse. And I will correct that impression and say that I 
seek to apply that term by way of your interpretation; and my 
understanding of your testimony is that you pointed out that the 
United Nations is divided between those who are satellites, that is 
dominated by Russia on the one hand 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. And those other nations whose common interests 
all come within the orbit of the United States and the other powers 
that are fighting for freedom; and that it is really their national self- 
interest that compels them to cling in association with us. That is the 
point you mean, as I understand it, and I used the word “satellites”— 
and I should not have. What I meant to imply is this: Is there a 
danger that some of these nations, both large and small, might say, 
“Although we have a common interest with you, America, we are not 
going to permit the fact that we have a common interest to cause you 
to unilaterally mark out a course of action that you think free nations 
should follow and then say or leave the impression that since you are 
the most powerful of all the nations we must necessarily follow you 
into a battle which we think is a mistake to go into—a battle by way 
of naval blockade, for example”? 

General Wepemeyer. I agree that point is possible, sir, but I would 
like to add I can’t imagine those same nations reaching agreement 
with our principal opponent, Soviet Russia. I can’t believe they 
would suddenly trust the Soviet and find areas of agreement with 
them, particularly based on the record of their experience with that 
nation since VJ-day. 

Senator Morse. I would like to share that confidence, but when we 
see some of them actually through Hong Kong and other ports pouring 
matériel, as they have in recent months, into China, when they know 
it is going to be used to kill our boys and theirs, I wonder what position 
they may take on an issue such as this. 


83797—51—pt. 3——56 
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General WepeMeyer. That is what I mentioned earlier when some- 
one asked me: should we go it alone? Should we continue to feel 
those nations are sincere in their desire to join us in the common effort 
to stop the advance of communism when such evidence as you have 
just enumerated appears before us unrefuted ¢ 

Senator Morse. I think we first have to exhaust every possible effort 
to work out an arrangement and get ourselves a lot stronger than we 
are now before we attempt to enforce a naval blockade. 

General Wrepemeyer. The military experts in the Pentagon, I think, 
have so advised you, sir, and they are the best experts on that subject. 

Senator Morse. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PROCEDURAL MATTERS 


Chairman Russe.t. General Wedemeyer, before I take this matter 
up with the committee, I think you should be consulted. You have 
been here as regularly as any member of the committee since putting 
in your appearance. 

Jo you prefer to proceed now or would you prefer to take a recess 
for lunch and come back say at 2 o'clock or 2: 30? 

General Wrepemeyer. I will do whatever the committee members 
desire, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Knowxanp. For a poll of the committee, if you want it, I 
am satisfied that I can finish what questions I have in 15 minutes or 
less. 

Senator Morse. I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. I am through. 

Chairman RusseLy. Senator George. 

Senator Groree. I wish to ask two or three questions in view of this 
blockade discussion. That is all. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Green 

Senator Green. I have a couple of questions. It won't take long. 

Chairman Russety. Senator Sparkman. 

Senator SparKMAN. I wouldn't insist on it. If we continue, I might 
have some briefly. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smirn. Not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Wiley. 

Mr. Katisarvi. Senator Wiley has about 15 minutes. 

Chairman Russeit. What is your pleasure? 

Senator Morse. Two o'clock. 

Senator Know.anp. I suggest we proceed. 

Senator George. I suggest we proceed, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator KnNowianp. I suggest we proceed. We have enough ques- 
tions here to take care of those who want to go to lunch. The only 
reason I question adjourning until 2 o’clock is that is an hour from 
now and with this flying out to the coast in this weather, the general, 
I am afraid, is going to have an awfully close connection for his 
problems out there. 

Senator Cary. Were we to continue, those desirous of having lunch 
or being required to leave could go ahead and the rest of us could 
dispose of our remaining questions, and they would be heard imme- 
diately once they returned. 
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Chairman Russet. Can you explain where the Chair and General 
Wedemeyer would share in that ? 

Senator Cary. I was referring to the general, the chairman, and to 
several Senators who would be constrained to remain with the Chair. 

Chairman Russeut. Well, gentlemen, those who favor proceeding 
now will please raise their right hands ? 

(There was a show of hands. ) 

Chairman Russety. Those who prefer to return at 2 o'clock, please 
raise their right hands? 

(There was a further show of hands.) 

Chairman Russei.. If that isn’t a tie, the Chair doesn’t know how 
to figure it. 

Senator Green, It is up to the chairman. 

Chairman Russet. I think we will proceed for a while, here. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, might I not ask the witness what 
time he feels he must get away, because if necessary I will waive my 
questions to suit the convenience of the general. 

General Wepemeyer. The earlier I get away, gentlemen, the more 
comfortable I will be. 

I am in a two-motored plane, flying across to the coast. The weather 
reports are not favorable. I would say that the latest I would like 
to leave, flying all night, sitting up, is 5 o’clock. 

If I got away earlier, it oon be possible to get a little sleep, 
perhaps. 

Chairman Russet... Senator George ? 

Senator Grorcr. Mr, Chairman, I wish to ask two or three ques- 
tions, in view of the discussion about the blockade, and declaration of 


aggression against us, if we should decide to do something of our 
own, on our own. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTION ON KOREA 


I believe that the Chinese came into Korea, in mass, in November? 

General WepemeyrR. Yes, sir; that is correct, sir. 

Senator Grorer. It was February 1, was it not, before the United 
Nations declared those Chinese who came in with guns to be 
aggressors ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Grorgr. That is right. 

It was actually May 18 before the United Nations declared an 
economic blockade, agreed to an economic blockade with such quali- 
fications as they inserted in it. 

I believe that is correct, is it not? 

General Wrepemeyer. That date I am not sure of. The other dates 
Tam sure of, but I know it is approximately correct. 

Senator Grorer. You can take my assurance of that. 

It was in iy, anyway ? 

General Wepemerer. Yes, sir; the latter part of it. 

Senator Grorcr. And that led the admiral who testified here before 
us to say that in his judgment we should try out the economic blockade 
before we took what he regarded as a final and necessary step, if it 
came to that, of a naval blockade. 

Now, I wish to ask you just two questions. 
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FACTORS IN A NAVAL BLOCKADE 


A naval blockade involves a blockade of the belligerent country’s: 
ports, isn’t that true ? 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Grorer. And, neutral ports, it involves only the right of 
search and seizure of contradand entering the enemy’s country through 
those ports ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Grorce. That is correct ? 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator George. So that if Russia is not an actual belligerent, none 
of her ports would be blockaded under a naval blockade, isn’t that 
correct, but the right of search and seizure, if we knew that contraband 
was going through their ports into Communist China, who is at war 
with us, would exist ? 

General Wepemeyer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Grorce. That is all I wish to ask you, General. 

Chairman Rvusseti. Senator Kefauver? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman RusseLi. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator KnowLanp. General Wedemeyer, I want to go as rapidly 
as possible here. 


TERMS “COALITION,” “UNIFIED,” AND “DEMOCRATIC” 


The Chairman raised a question a litle earlier as to when this word 
“coalition” first came into the picture. 

It occurs to me that one of our great problems has been the different 
interpretations for different terms that the Russians placed, for in- 
stance, on “democracy” and we placed on “democracy.” 

For instance, in the Yalta agreement, it is said: 

They jointly declare their mutual agreement to concert during the temporary 
period of instability in liberated Europe the policies of their three governments 
in assisting the peoples liberated from the domination of Naz Germany and the 
peoples of the former Axis satellite states of Europe to solve by democratic 
means. their pressing political and economic problems. 


Now, obviously, we had a different interpretation of “democratic 
means” than Stalin did, when he signed it, because certainly by our 
interpretation you would not consider that Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, or Hungary had democratic governments in the sense that we 
would interpret the word “democratic,” would you? 

General Wepemeyrer. No, sir. I think the word “democratic” has 
been bandied around in more deliberation, more than any word in 
the English language. 

Senator Grorer. Permit me to say good-by, and thank you for 
coming here. 

General Weprmeyer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Knowxanp. I submit perhaps that is somewhat the same 
problem we had in this word “unified,” a “unified and democratic 
China,” that honestly people might have viewed it in entirely different. 
ways; because I find, on page 574 of the white paper, from Mr. Davies, 
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on November 15, the following paragraph I want to read into the 
record : 

A coalition Chinese government in which the Communists find a satisfactory 
place is a solution of this impasse most desirable to us. 

So, Mr. Davies, who was one of your advisers apparently thought 
of a coalition government, and it mentions it at that time. 

I also call to your attention a communication under date of October 
2 which Mr. Will Clayton, then Under Secretary of State, wrote to 
Admiral Smith of the Maritime Commission in which he said, among 
other things, the following: 

It is the desire of the United States Government that these commercial-type 
vessels be destined for a united and democratic China under a coalition 
government. 

So that at least some people—in this case, Mr. Davies in China, Mr. 
Clayton in this country—thought that “unified and democratic” meant 
coalition, even though you and General MacArthur and, perhaps, 
Admiral Spruance, did not put that connotation upon it. Is that a 
reasonable viewpoint? 

General Wepemeyrr. Yes, sir; I think it is. 


STATE DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL ATTITUDE ON CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Senator Know.anp. Now, I also would like to call your attention 
to the following: I think you mention that you had had an adviser 
there by the name of Mr. Raymond Ludden ? 

General Wepemryer. Yes, sir; I did, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. Some question "has been brought up from time 
to time as to whether anybody in the State Department had ever 
suggested that the Chinese Communists were agrarian reformers. 

I am reading now from a photostatic copy of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, Friday morning, March 23, 1945, on page 16, and it is an 
interview with Mr. Ludden by Mr. Alexander Kendrick under a 
Washington dateline, March 22. I have the full article here, but the 
last paragraph reads as follows: 

The slogan of the Chinese peasants in the Communist area is “a full belly, 
a warm back, and no one kicking us around,” but the so-called Communists are 
agrarian reformers of a mild democratic stripe more than anything else, the 
American observer asserted. 

I think that that is an indication that at least one of the State 
Department advisers considered the Chinese Communists as agrarian 
reformers. 

I did not know whether you had been familiar with that interview 
which he had given in 1945. 

General Wrepemryer. No; I was not familiar with it, sir. 

Senator Knowianp. Now, I would like to ask, General, are you 
familiar with the statement that Mr. Sumner Welles gave to Mr. Earl 
Browder on October 12, 1942, which was prior to your going to China, 
I believe, in which Mr. W elles, on behalf of this Gov ernment said, 
and I quote: 


This Government has in fact viewed with skepticism alarmist accounts of the 
serious menace of communism in China. 
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Would you not say that that indicated, at least as of the period of 
1942 that some of the people in Washington had doubts as to the men- 
ace of communism in that area of the world? 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 


NATURE OF A POLICE ACTION 


Senator Know ann. In last night’s a Star there ap- 
peared an article on page A--) of a speech by Mr. Warren Austin before 
a Georgetown University class, and in that speech, if he is correctly 
quoted, appears the following: 

In a police action, which is what a United Nations military operation essentially 
is, one, the repelling of aggession is precisely the victory that is sought. 

I merely would like to ask you the question, since they use the 
words “police action,” in the normal parlance, as we use it in this 
country, if you have gangsters in an American city who go down and 
shoot up the bank and kill the guard and the teller, and perhaps an 
innocent bystander or two, and then withdraw to their lair, whether 
you would feel from a police point of view it would be a victory if 
they merely agreed not to do it again, and whether you, under those 
circumstances, could rely on the gangsters being well-behaved the 
next time ? 

General Wepemeyer. No, sir. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Senator Know.anp. You are familiar, are you not, General, that 
since VJ-day we have spent approximately $100 billion on our Na- 
tional Defense Establishment. 

I have been a member of the Appropriations Committee, and I think 
I can say without fear of contradiction that the Congress has appro- 

riated all the funds for national defense requested by our Military 
Fistablishment, and in fact, on several occasions has appropriated 
more than specifically requested. 

Is it an unfair question to ask whether you think that $100 billion 
should supply this country with at least a reasonably good defense 
establishment ¢ 

General WepemryerR. Well, there you get into problems of economy. 
I watched with consternation the spiraling costs of materials and labor 
when I was in the Department, and it concerned me no end the amount 
of money that we would get, and the limited amount of security that 
the American taxpayer was getting for his dollar. 

It worried me no end, and the price index, the index, cost of living, 
of course, influenced Congress and the military to increase the pay 
emoluments of the personnel, and any equipment that we purchased 
cost us so much more that in my judgment it is difficult for any mili- 
tary man to state that $100 billion of itself was the amount which 
should have provided the full security. 

If you ool expend $100 billion at a fixed cost with regard to per- 
sonnel and matériel, why, of course, we could do it much better; but in 
the period that you people so kindly apprepriated funds for us, in that 
short period, there oa be tremendous changes in the economic situ- 
ation, and the money that we visualize for tanks, for example, would 
buy just perhaps half the number of tanks, and that premise has appli- 
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cation throughout so that we really did not get the equipment that 
we should have had, and was the intent of Congress, perhaps, with 
this $100 billion. 

Senator KNow.anp. Well, I quite agree that inflation has cut down 
the number of vehicles and equipment that we might buy for that 
same amount of money. The only point I want to stress is that, to 
my personal knowledge in the last 5 years that I have been in the 
Senate, the Congress has. made. available everything that the Defense 
Establishment has requested. 

You have testified that you believe that we ought to accept the 
judgments or certainly give great weight to the judgments of our 
Joint Chiefs who are the chief military advisers of the Government. 

With that I certainly have no complaint, but at the same time the 
Joint Chiefs have a responsibility to the Congress if they believe the 
national security is jeopardized and they are not getting sufficient 
funds to carry out the commitments that the political officers of the 
Government have made for them, then to come to the Congress and 
say, “You are overdrawing your bank account,” so to speak, “You are 
getting more commitments than we can possibly take care of in the 
funds allotted. Either cut your commitments or increase the funds 
that are available so that we can carry them out.” 

Isn’t that a fair assumption ¢ 

General Wrepremeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knownanp. Looking at it from the point of view of a 
Member of Congress? . 

General Wepvemeryer. Definitely. I am sure the JCS realizes that, 
feels that responsibility. 


THE CHINESE SOLDIER 


Senator KNowLanp. Now I would like to ask this question. You 
have had great experience in China. Do the Chinese make good 
soldiers, led, fed, trained, and equipped. 

General Wepemryrer. The equal to any in the world. 

Senator Know.anp. Certainly the demonstration of the capacity 
of the Chinese Communist soldiers with equipment has tended to 
bear out the statement you have just made, and the personal experience 
you had with the Nationalist soldiers during the World War period 
would be one of the things that you base your answer on, would it? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. Now I would like to ask this. Some criticism 
is made from time to time of the Chinese armies. When I was in 
Nanking in 1949 I saw a General Pai who was one of the Nationalist 
commanders then. 

General Wrepemeyer. General Pai Chung Hsi. 

Senator Knowtanp. Yes. He told me that in Chinese money the 
Chinese private gets $1 a month, the corporal $2, sergeant $3, lieuten- 
ant $4, a first heutenant $5, a captain $6, a major $7, lieutenant colonel 
$8, a colonel $9, and General Ling who was there, who was one of the 
subordinates of General Pai, got $20, and I believe, though I may be 
mistaken, that General Pai indicated that he got $30 per month. Do 
you know whether those figures would be approximately correct ? 

General Wrepemeyer. I believe they would be approximately correct, 
sir. The Chinese Army was paid at a pitifully low scale and it was 
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impossible for the Chinese general to support his family. He had to 
have an outside income from some source. 

Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like just to ask unani- 
mous consent to ask one question that will not take over half a minute. 
Then I will be through. 

Chairman Rvsseit. Without objection Senator Knowland will 
proceed. 


THE MURDER OF CAPTAIN BIRCH 


Senator Know.anp. It is relating to this case of Captain Birch who 
came from the home State of our chairman and Senator George. The 
case first came to my attention a year or more ago when a former asso- 
ciate of Captain Birch came into my office and told me the story and I 
then asked for the file. 

We now have the file before these committees. He was killed by the 
Chinese Communists on the 25th of August 1945. That was after 
VJ-day, and the Japanese had surrendered. He was on a mission for 
his Government. 

He was shot in cold bold, as you have pointed out. His hands had 
been tied behind his back. We have pictures in here which indicate 
that that was so, and then apparently killed in cold blood. I couldn’t 
help but look at the pictures and think of the pictures we have more 
recently seen in Korea of American soldiers who were taken by the 
Communists and their hands tied behind their backs and they were shot 
in cold blood. 

Now this report was kept with a high classification on it all of these 
years. I merely want to ask you—and I know you had nothing to do 
with the classification when it came back to this country—but don’t 
you think it might have been helpful to the Congress if the members 
of the Armed Services Committee and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee could have been told this story of Captain Birch? Because 
when he went out and he was warned that he might get in trouble, he 
said, and I quote him directly from the report, he said: 

I don’t fear for my own life. What we must do is to find out whether these 
Communists are to be the friends or enemies of America. And if I must sacrifice 
my own life to find that out, it will be well worth while. 

It rather seems to me that in not making this information available 
earlier, that to an extent he sacrificed his life in vain, because many 
of us, or at least many Members of Congress, apparently went along 
on the idea that the Chinese Reds were only agrarian reformers when, 
as a matter of fact, by his sacrifice we should have known them for 
what they were. 

I merely ask you whether you don’t think it would have been helpful 
for the Congress to have the facts. 

General Wepemeyer. Oh, I do; yes, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet... Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smira. Mr. Chairman, Senator Cain advised me he would 
like to catch a train, and he asked me would I be willing to ask unani- 
mous consent that he question the witness now. I will be glad to have 
him do that if I ean follow Senator Cain; he will assume my place 
and I will assume his place, which I understand would be the order 
otherwise. 
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Chairman Rousset. Is there objection to reversing the order of Sena- 
tor Smith and Senator Cain to permit Senator Cain to proceed at 
the present time ? 

The Chair hears none. Senator, you will proceed. 

Senator Carn. I am very grateful to the Senator from New Jersey. 


DISCUSSION OF MARSHALL MISSION TO CHINA 


General Wedemeyer, during which month in 1946, if you recall, 
did you discuss with General Marshall his mission, which, in part, 
looked toward the amalgamating of the Nationalist and Communist 
armies of China? 

General WepeMeyeER. It wasn’t in 1946, sir; it was in December of 
1945, when he arrived, the day he arrived to assume his responsibilities 
as special envoy of the President, and to carry out the mission, a copy 
of which he showed me the first evening of his arrival at Shanghai. 

Senator Carn. And during this visit, sir, you expressed to General 
Marshall as being your opinion that mission was not subject to accom- 
plishment, that it was like mixing oil and water; and it was your view 
that could not be done. Is that correct, sir? 

General WepeMeyeEr. In substance; yes, sir. It was in just general 
conversation. We were very good friends, and I was trying to be 
helpful and indicate to him my “reaction, and gave him my frank reac- 
tion to what he had been sent out to do. 


POSSIBILITY OF AMALGAMATING COMMUNISTS WITH OTHERS 


Senator Carn. General Wedemeyer, when the Secretary of State was 
before us he said that he recognized the Communist leaders in China 
were Moscow-inspired and Communist-trained, and that he just was 
among those who did not believe the Chinese Communist was an 
agrarian reformer. I suggested to him my own thought that if an 
attempt had been successful to amalgamate these two armies in China, 
the Communist and the Nationalist, that the Communist leadership 
within the intended 10 Chinese Communist divisions would have 

attempted to destroy the greater whole or the national side of the 
army. And he responded against this expressed fear of mine by say- 
ing this: 

So far as your suggestion that this army would have been officered hy fanatical 
Communists who would have overthrown freedom throughout the world, that 
would have been a problem of the Ministry of War, of the Chinese Government 
which was being set up. 

I continue to be curious. If the Secretary’s assumption was that in 
amalgamating these armies we might have placed the Communists in 
a position to be of harm to the Nationalists, that that would have been 
the responsibility of the Ministry of War on the Nationalist side to 
clear up. My view was that we ought to avoid the trouble in the first 
place by not attempting to amalgamate. those armies. 

Would that approximately be your view, General Wedemeyer? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; I think we were creating a very 
difficult situation for anyone to put those men in with the Nationalists, 
because they would sow these seeds of dissension and mistrust and try 
° undermine confidence in the Government. They were trained to 

o it. 
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Senator Carn. I thank you, General. 

General Wrepemeyer. That is their objective. 

Senator Carn. In this connection, I was made very curious and re- 
main so by a comment offered to me by the Secretary of State, and this 
is it as it appears’on page 5631 of the record. Secretary Acheson 
said: 

I have already pointed out that the same thing 
amalgamating such diverse forces— 
was done in countries in Western Europe without bringing your bad result about. 

Against your experience in Europe and your knowledge of such 
matters generally, would you tell us in what countries—for I have not 
been able to find such places—that the United States encouraged 
amalgamating Communist and national leadership in military forces 
without any resulting harm, sir. I just didn’t know what the Secre- 
tary was making reference to. 

General Wepemeyrer. Well, of course—— 

Senator Carn. Do you know of any country in Western Europe, 
General Wedemeyer 

General Wepemeryer. No; I am just running the gamut of the coun- 
tries in my mind and trying to visualize postwar political and military 
developments in each, and I don’t recall of any country that under- 
went such an amalgamation. 

The political forces were either Communist or they were free coun- 
tries. That is, it was one or the other. 

Senator Carn, But I know of no instance in which America with 
reference to Western Europe encouraged Communist and democratic 
military forces to be amalgamated with or without good or bad re- 
sults. I just don’t know of any instance. 

General Werpemerer. I don’t either, but of course it could have 
occurred and I wouldn’t have had knowledge of it, because I was in 
the Far East right after the war; but it seems to me I would have 
picked that up some place, because I read a great deal. 

Senator Carn. To the best of your knowledge, you know of no such 
instance. 

General Wepemerer. No; I do not, but I am not a good witness. 

Senator Carn. General, I am most grateful to you for all of your 
testimony to me and to my colleagues, 

Chairman Russe... Senator Smith. 


MILITARY AND POLITICAL OBJECTIVES IN KOREA 


Senator Smiru. General Wedemeyer, in the New York Times of 
June 6 Mr. James Reston has an article in which he raises some points 
that were in the testimony of Secretary Acheson. Referring to Secre- 
tary Acheson, Mr. Reston says: 

He made a clearer statement of United States war aims in Korea than any 
other official of the executive department has made since the start of the war. 
He drew a clear distinction between what we would fight for and what. he would 
seek by negotiation, and between our military objectives and our political 
objectives. 


Then Mr. Reston goes on to say: 


The United States has been working toward the political objectives of estab- 
lishing a free, independent, and democratic Korea 
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Chairman Russetx. Off the record. 

(A discussion was had off the record.) 

Senator Smrrn. I had started to read extracts from a statement 
by Mr. James Reston of the New York Times. 

General Wepemryer. I got it as far as you went, sir. 

Senator Smrru. I want to go on reading his statement here, and 
you will get the point of my question. Mr. Reston says here: 

The United States has been working toward the political objectives of estab- 
lishing a free, independent, and democratic Korea ever since 1945, Mr. Acheson 
pointed out, but that is not what our troops went into Korea to achieve. Nor 
did they go there to unify Korea. They went there to repeal, to throw back, the 
aggressors and restore peace and security in the area. 

What did this mean? Senator H. Alexander Smith, Republican, of New Jer- 
sey, wanted to know. 

I asked the Secretary at that time what he meant by peace and 
security in the area. Continuing Mr. Reston’s article and quoting 
Secretary Acheson: 

“If the aggression swould end at the thirty-eighth parallel),’’ Mr. Acheson re- 
plied, “and you had reliable assurances that it would not be resumed, then you 
could return to a peacetime status, and we would hope gradually to remove the 
troops from Korea, both Chinese troops and United Nations troops.” 

“But if we stopped where we began,” observed Senator Smith, ‘“‘might the 
war not start up all over again? And if we stopped where we began, how could 
we justify the 141,000 casualties, battle and otherwise, sustained by the United 
States in Korea?” 

“Senator,” replied the Secretary of State, “if you accomplish what you started 
out to do, I don’t think that is synonymous with saying you stopped where you 
began. We started out to do two things: One is repel the armed attack and the 
other is to restore peace and security in the area. Now, if we do those two things, 
we have done what we started out to do, and I should think that is success.” 

Now, my question is whether in your judgment the objectives of the 
United Nations—take the Korea case—is simply to stop the aggres- 
sion by halting the North Koreans where they were. Is that their 
job? Or whether, as you conceive of this thing, with a different ob- 
jective. I want your judgment on this analysis and apparently this 
statement on our present policy. 


KOREA IN THE GLOBAL STRATEGIC CONCEPT 


General Wepemerer. Well, I think that it was very important, and 
I was happy to note that our President took an affirmative stand with 
reference to the aggression that occurred in Korea. 

Korea is not a political entity. We accepted its geographical 
division, which developed into a political division actually at the 
thirty-eighth parallel. We Americans accepted that with the Soviet. 
And the primary purpose, therefore, in my mind at least, my interpre- 
tation of the President’s intention, was to stop the advance of com- 
munism. 

We had examples of continued depredations. We had continued 
evidence that they had predatory intentions in various areas of the 
world. 

We had experience with them sufficient to justify the conviction 
that they were not of peaceful intentions, and not cooperative in their 
relations with the free world. They had certain objectives that 
strongly diverged from those of the free nations. 

With all that background, I felt that our President made a wise 
and a courageous decision. 
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I have throughout this investigation, my participation in it, stated 
that, in my judgment, I would not have undertaken this step that was 
taken. It was the matter of indicating our intention to the Kremlin 
that this is it, we are now going to take aggressive, or realistic rather 
than aggressive, realistic steps, to thwart your unscrupulous ambitions. 

The United Nations memorandum, which has been introduced into 
the evidence, indicates clearly that the United Nations had the de- 
sire, has the desire and the intent that Korea will be a unified country, 
a democratic country. 

Senator Smirn. You mean by that both North and South? 

General WepeMeyer. Yes, it eliminates this imaginary boundary 
here of the thirty-eighth parallel—superficial boundary. I accept 
that, of course, as an objective, but we must be careful in my judg- 
ment not to become involved in any area or in any manner that might 
jeopardize our global picture. 

My concern is that we have permitted a very important military op- 
eration to develop in a rather unimportant strategic area. So from a 
strategic viewpoint, from the viewpoint of the strategist, I would say 
that area was not the place to put a major effort, a major allied effort, 
a major United Nations effort. 

Nevertheless, morally, psychologically we give evidence in some way 
that we have come to the point where we cannot brook these further 
aggressions, that we will not tolerate these continued aggressions. 

Now, I stated to this committee the other day if we are compelled 
to go to war—which Heaven forbid—but if we are compelled to go to 
war against the U. S.S. R., I would oppose in my limited way a broad 
scheme of maneuver that visualized controlling physically that vast 
area and those teeming millions in the U. S. S. R. and satellites. - 

I think it would wreck us economically, it would be an undertaking 
that would just ruin us. It would compel us to resort to the same regi- 
mentation, the same philosophies of living that we are trying to remove 
elsewhere in the world. 

We would have to have a totalitarian structure ourselves. We would 
have to abrogate the freedoms of our individuals and so forth in order 
to accomplish such a tremendous task, so I say that our objective should 
be to blunt the advances of the Communists, to destroy their war- 
making potential, to minimize and reduce and eliminate their ability 
to conduct effective offensive operations in any field of strategy against 
any area of the world. 

Offensive operations, sir, include operations in the political, in the 
economic and the psychosocial fields as well as in the military fields, 
I want our country to seize the initiative in those fields with the assist- 
ance, cognizance, full enthusiastic support of allies, the member na- 
tions in our United Nations organization, if at all possible. 

Senator Smrrn. Well, I believe you would go along with the Sec- 
retary’s suggestion that we might stop our military operations by an 
agreement at the thirty-eighth parallel, that the aggression would be 
stopped there, but as far as unitving Korea was concerned, that could 
be taken over in the political realm and not necessarily made a military 
objective. 

General WrpEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. I think that is the Secretary’s purpose. I am try- 
ing to make that clear and see whether you agree with it. 
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General Wepemeyer. Earlier one Senator asked me what I thought 

about a truce at the thirty-eighth parallel and I said I would be glad 

to see our country consider a truce. Anything that we can do to 
effect peace, an honorable peace I strongly advocate, sir. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE IDEOLOGICAL CONCEPT 


Senator Smirxu. You spoke yesterday in your testimony—and it 
interested me very much—you fame bullets with ideas. 

General Wepemryer. I am sorry I did that, sir. 

Senator Smirx. Well, I think it was a very fine thing to do. I want 
to read you a paragr aph I a to run into. This was Pastoral 
Letter issued by the House of Bishops meeting in E] Paso, Tex., Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, Pastoral Letter of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America. This paragraph appears: 

Sinee there is an inner struggle for the soul of our world which crosses all 
frontiers, we must realize that no final victory can take place on the field of 
battle. Since ideas are not destroyed by guns, the only way to overcome a 
false view of life is by the militant preaching and living of a true view of life. 

I put that into the record here because it seemed to me it was another 
expression of the very idea you tried to express yesterday, that you 
can’t kill ideas with bullets. You can’t kill ideas by force. 

There is a bigger thing to do here in this whole global picture than 
simply thinking in terms of military supremacy. I want to com- 
mend you for bringing that into our thinking here because I think 
you have made a very “strong case for that idea that the ideological 
approach is after all the fundamental thing we are driving at. Am I 
correct in my assumption ? 

General Wepemeyer. That is my conviction, sir, and I have been 
talking like this for 10 years. Every conference or every address 
that I made to the students at the National War College for the past 
5 years, and I am scheduled to make one in August of this year, [ 
emphasize the spiritual factors and the political-economic as the proper 
approach to these international problems. 

Senator Smiru. Well, I felt it important to emphasize that because 
there was some question of what you meant yesterday by your bullets 
ideas, and I think it was well worth while you said that: 

I think it was clarified by the chairman last night on the record, and 
I think what I read here emphasizes further the thought that I 
thought at least you were trying to express. 

I have one more question, Mr. Chairman, if I have time. 

Chairman Russetx. Well, in view of the paucity of numbers here, 


we will give you time. Your time has expired. We will give you 
one more question. 


MILITARY MISSION TO FORMOSA 


Senator Smiru. This is along a little different line. It has recently 
been reported that the United “States is sending a military advisory 
group to Formosa—I think it already has been “done—to aid the Na- 
tionalists in building their strength there if necessary. Do you think 
that was a desirable. move, and do you think it is timely now to do it 
or do you think it should have been taken before / 

General Wepemerer. Well, sir, of course, I think w ay back in 
1947—and I still stand on the China report—we should have taken 
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constructive action in an advisory, supervisory role and given material 
aid, but I am glad that this has been done. I think it is a positive 
step in the right direction, and certainly if those people aren’t worthy 
of our assistance, it won't take long for these fine Americans in 
Formosa to evaluate their-capabilities and report to their Government 
and we can withdraw their assistance. 

Senator Smrru. But you feel from your observation of the Chinese 
people that you know there that it should be possible to develop a 
strong fighting force for the cause of freedom and anticommunism 
in that area of the world? 

General Wrepemryer. Well, I would like to feel that way, sir. I 
don’t know very much about the type of people that are there. I 
know the senior man and he is a very capable officer, senior Army 
officer, General Chase. 

Senator Smrru. Do you know General Sun Li-jen ¢ 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir; I know him. He isa VMI graduate 
and he is capable, a very capable Chinese general, one of the best. 

Senator Smira. Thank you very much, General; I think that is fine. 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Stennis? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russein. Senator Flanders ¢ 

( No response. ) 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Long? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. General, I know I hoped that our talk would come 
to a completion yesterday. 

General Wepvemeyer. Yes, sir. 


INITIATION OF DECEMBER 5, 1945, TELEGRAM OF MAC ARTHUR, 
WEDEMEYER, AND SPRUANCE 


Senator Green. But it was cut short by the time. I had not quite 
finished asking you about that radiogram of December 5, 1945. 

From what you said regarding the words at the end, “unified dem- 
ocratic China,” I understand that you say that it did not express your 
idea of what you had in mind to express; and it occurred to me to 
ask you whether you had drafted that radiogram or someone else had, 
and you simply signed it. 

General Wepemeyer. Really, I cannot recall, sir; but I never would 
refuse to accept responsibility for that radiogram. I accept full 
responsibility, Senator; also I don’t recall the discussion that caused 
us to put that statement in there, I frankly don’t, but I do recall Vice 
Admiral Barbey, who was an American admiral out there, stating 
something about using a lever to compel the Nationalist Government 
to accept what we were striving to do. I recall that, sir. 

Senator Green. Yes. 

General Wrepremeyrer. And I have racked my mind, but that is all 
I remember; and I must have accepted that, so I am not one iota 
withdrawing from responsibility for the statement. 

Now, the connotation that you place on it is, I think, reasonable. 
In fact, I don’t see how you could place any other but, I say to you, 
sir, that my entire record has been one, prior thereto and subsequent 
thereto, which would indicate that that idea, if you interpret it to 
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mean, as you do and as many others do, rightfully, a coalition govern- 
ment. or a coalescing of these strongly opposed political factions, 
these divergent ideologies, then it does not embody my idea, an 
idea that I ‘consistently held, sir, and had reaffirming evidence that 
I was justified in holding. 

Senator Green. But you three officers signed it, and someone must 
have composed it ? 

General Wepemeryer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And I wondered, whether it was you. 

General Wepremerer. Well, I don’t think so. I think the way 
things like that would happen, Senator, you had a lot of data involved 
in that message, including the number of ships and personnel, and 
so forth, so your staff officers would work up that kind of data, and 
coordinate it among themselves, and bring in paragraphs that would 
ultimately be brought together, and we don’t sign messages like that, 
sir. We just re: id them all out together, the three of us, and then 
put our names authenticating them on the message; but we do initial 
sometimes the original at the top in the corner, indicating that we 
have read the message. 

Senator Green. Well, was this plan worked out by General Mac- 
Arthur, Admiral Spruance, and yourself at a conference ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. We had quite a large conference. 
I took two or three of my staff officers there; and Spruance arrived 
with some of his staff; and General MacArthur’s staff, of course, were 
there; and we had quite a large conference, designed to coordinate 
those two major ideas that I mentioned to you—the repatriation of 
the 3 million Japanese, and then the movement of those Chinese 
Nationalist armies north. That required a lot of coordination. I 
won't go into the details, but it really did. 

How that 13 paragraph, which has caused so much discussion, got 
into that telegram, I am not able to tell you, sir. I just don’t know : 
but I accept responsibility for it. 

Senator Green. Well, the point is, is that radiogram a composite 
production ? 

General Wrepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And no one of the three was entirely responsible. 

General Wepemeryer. Oh, no, sir. Any part of that radiogram, no 
one person probably could claim that he contributed. 


VIEWS OF STATE DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL IN CHINA 


Senator Green. Now, there is one other matter that has come up 
since I questioned you yesterday, and that is some newspaper com- 
mentary on your testimony yesterday. I think it was while I was 
not here, and I should say, in explanation, that I have been obliged 
to attend hearings of the Appropriations Committee and the Rules 
Committee, at the same time that I am supposed to be here, and so 
I have not been able to attend all of the places I am supposed to be 
at one time. This is the news item: 

Lieutenant General Wedemeyer told Senators today his four State Department 
advisers in China in 1944 and 1945 were “very critical” of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, but made “favorable” reports on the Communists. 

Well, the inference that any reader will draw from that is that you 
were dissatisfied with them, and they didn’t represent your views; and 
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I could hardly believe that, because you had expressed previously en- 
tire confidence in these same men. I would like to have your comment 
on that news item. 

General Wepemrrer. What occurred there, perhaps some newspa- 
perman took it out of context, perhaps. 

You heard me develop that subject, perhaps, this morning, sir, and 
I was asked whether I thought these men were Communists, or fellow 
travelers, I think the term was used; but anyway, I stated that I did 
not believe them to be Communists or fellow travelers, sir; and their 
interests were as Foreign Service officers in the economic and diplo- 
matic and political field, and very rarely, but occasionally, they would 
comment on military operations that they observed. 

They were constantly out in the field, Senator, and with my author- 
ity, full cognizance. ‘They would submit these oral, more often writ- 
ten, memoranda indicating the result of a trip or an observation, or 
some little tidbit that they had picked up, sir. 

Senator Green. Well, as long_as their comments were objective, 
that met with your approval, did Tt not ? 

General Wepvemeyrer. Well, you see, I tell you I put my emphasis, 
my first interest into the military situation. It wasn’t good when I 
went over there. We were getting booted around by the Japanese, 
and I wasn’t sure that I could hold my area. So I must tell you that 
I did not pay as much attention to the work of those men as I probably 
should have as theater commander. 

But I never suspected them. I don’t suspect people. I accept peo- 
ple to be all right and honest and good Americans until I find them 
proven otherwise, and I never suspected them. But they were trans- 
ferred to the Embassy. I wasn’t in command of the theater more 
than probably 6 months, and maybe not that long—I think they were 
transferred around February or March. 


LETTERS ON STATE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES IN CHINA 


Senator Green. May I draw attention to two items which are a 
matter of public record, and they were printed in the State Depart- 
ment loyalty investigation hearings, Senate Resolution 231, part 2, 
appendix. ‘The first is at page 1995. 

That is a communication from Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, 
dated November 22, 1944, in regard to Messrs. Davies, Service, and 
Emmerson. I will quote from the letter. 

As for Messrs. Davies, Service, and Emmerson, who, as you know, are all de- 
tailed for duty in China, General Wedemeyer indicates that it is his conviction 
that unless these three officers are retained, military activities will be ham- 
pered. I therefore hope that their assignment to the China theater need not 
be changed. 

General Wepemeyer. What was the date of that, please, sir? 

Senator Green. November 22, 1944. 

General Wepemeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And then at the end he says: 

I am very aware of how great your need is to have as many of your Foreign 
Service officers as possible returned to regular duty. At the same time, these 
two theaters (India-Burma and China) have the most unusual political problems 
confronting them constantly, and your help in the matter is a real necessity. 


In view of the above I trust that the request of General Sultan to have Mr. 
Max Waldo Bishop assigned to the India-Burma theater, and General Wede- 
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meyer’s desire to retain Messrs. Davies, Service, and Emerson in the China 
theater can be acceded to, 

Now that would seem as though you made very strong protestations. 

General WepemeyeER. Well, I don’t believe they were too strong, sir. 
You see when I assumed command of the theater in September of 
1944 I didn’t come home; I went from New Delhi, Ceylon rather, right 
over to assume command in China. 

What came up, I think, was these men were worried about their 
status—John Davies, Jack Service, Ludden, and Emmerson—and I 
told them I would be happy for them to continue on, to continue to 
function just as they did under General Stilwell, and those repre- 
rentations were forwarded. 

The strength of those representations I am not qualified to say, 
except that I was happy to have any assistance from any American 
because I was in an awful tight spot when I got over there, and I would 
not have relieved them. 

The situation was brought up by Ambassador Hurley. I would not 
have relieved them unless I had the conviction that they were guilty 
of disloyalty or failing to carry out the duties that I prescribed. 

Senator Green. That was in November? 

General Wepremeyer. That was November 1944, sir. 

Senator Green. When you had been there only a short time? 

General Wepemeyer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Green. Now the following May 1945 you, yourself, wrote 
a letter. The subject was letter of commendation. It was written 
to the honorable the Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. It was 
sent from Chungking, China. I quote: 

Mr. John S. Service is highly commended for outstanding aid rendered head- 
quarters, United States Forces, China theater, in advising the commanding 
general on political matters which have direct and important bearing on the 
military situation in China. 

Then I will omit a long series of different matters in which his 
service was commended by you. 

At the end: 

He prepared valuable analyses of the political situation as it affected the war 


potential of the Chinese Government and by correlation that of the United States 
forces in China. 


In recognition of his outstanding performance of duty, the commanding general, 
United States Forces, China theater, expresses to Mr. Service the appreciation 
of the United States Forces in China. 

Signed— 

A. C. Wedemeyer, Lieutenant General, USA, Commanding. 


So your first good impressions were confirmed ? 

General Wepemeyer. Yes. I have stated, sir, I never had any 
feeling that there was anything wrong with those men. 

Senator Green. And so the inferences that people might draw from 
this news item were unjustified, I take it? 

General Wepemryer. In my judgment they were. 

Senator Green. Thank you very much. 

General Wepemerer. I think the newspaperman took it out of con- 
text. 

Chairman Russexy. Senator Hickenlooper ? 


83797—51—pt. 8-——57 
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Senator Hickentoorrr. General Wedemeyer, I will try to hurry 
through with just two or three questions and I hope to finish my first 
15 minutes, 


POSSIBILITY OF STABLE AGREEMENT WITH RUSSIA 


We have had experience now since near the end of World War II 
and afterward with the perfidy of the Soviet, their failure to keep 
their contracts as we understand contracts, and their using of agree- 
ments to twist them around for their own personal advancement and 
so forth. 

I am reminded of the old story told about the Indian who said: 
“White man fool me once; shame on him. White man fool me twice; 
shame on me.” 

Now do you think with our experience with the Soviet that we could 
hope to have anything but frustration and disappointment out of any 
appeasement settlement which we might make with the Soviet or with 
the Red Communists in China? In other words, wouldn’t we be apt 
to be fooled a second time if we relied purely on promises and assur- 
ances ¢ 

General Wrevemeyer. I definitely agree with you, yes. And—— 

Senator HickENLoorer. Excuse me. 

General Wepemeyer. That’s all right. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I was just going to say: Should we not in 
your opinion learn some lessons out of the past to govern our diplo- 
matic and other activities looking toward a final conclusion of the 
Korean situation in the future ¢ 

General WrepeMEYER. Yes, sir. 


EQUIPMENT OF CHINESE NATIONALISTS IN 1947 


Senator HickrenLoorrer. Now, are you aware, General Wedemeyer— 
and I say this advisedly because a very, very prominent American ofli- 
cial, who was very familiar apparently with the situation in 1946, 
because he was on the ground in China, has stated before one of these 
committees—and I will not name him because I think it might have 
been, perhaps, not in public session. 

But this statement has been made: That the Chinese Nationalists 
in 1946 were, on occasions, the armies were on occasions, sent north 
with only as little as sometimes two rounds of ammunition per man, 
and they went into battle on occasions with that shortage of ammuni- 
tion. 

Are you aware that that is true on occasion ? 

General Wepremeyer. In a hearsay sense, sir. 

When I sent, moved, armies from Southeast China up to North 
China, I made provisions to insure that each individual had a hundred 
rounds. But I left there the latter part of April of 1946 and what 
transpired, what occurred, after that I don’t know. 

But the generalissimo urgently desired to get as many bodies up 
there as he could, and I had difficulty in restraining him. I didn’t 
want to send people up there who had not received shots. I had to 
create innoculation teams to go through these thousands of individuals. 

I had to DDT all of them, delouse them; and then I had to get winter 
equipment for them—parkas and shoepacks and so forth. 
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Senator HickenLooprr. Yes. 

General Wrepemeyer. Otherwise he would have suffered tremen- 
dous losses. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Yes. Well, I asked you that question be- 
‘ause I assure you that testimony was given—that they were sent north 
on occasions in 1946 with two rounds of ammunition. 

General Wepemryrer. Well, I wouldn’t be surprised. 

Senator HickrenLoorer. Now, I haven’t time to look for the exact 
testimony, but this is, 1 think, very substantially accurate. I will tell 
you the source of it, and I want to ask you whether you agree with it 
or not. 


STRENGTH OF NATIONALISTS IN 1947 


I am quite sure of this date, in May of 1947—Secretary Acheson, 
in testifying before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, stated sub- 
stantially this, and I think these are the exact words, with reference 
to Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist armies in China—stated then 
flatly that Chiang Kai-shek’s armies were not facing defeat, and that 
the Nationalist Government of China was not facing collapse. 

Now, assuming that that is what the testimony was, do you agree 
that that was the situation in May of 1947? 

General Wepemeryer. Well, if it were, there was a tremendous 
change between the period of May 1947 and the period of July 1947, 
when I was out there on my survey. 

Senator HickENLoorrrR. Yes. 

General Wrepemrrer. You see, it was just a few months later that 
I began my survey, and I went all over the area, talked to people 
of all social strata, and political complexion, and so forth, and it does 
not agree, of course, with my report on the conditions that I found 
in China, and I stand on that report, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. In other words, your opinion at the time 
you were there in—did you say June of 1947 ? 

General Wepemeyer. I was there in July and August. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. 1947? 

General Wrpemryer. 1947; yes, sir. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Was the Nationalist Government on the 
mainland facing collapse ? 

General Wepemeyer. It was deteriorating rapidly, sir. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer.' And that Chiang’s armies were facing 
defeat. 

General WrepEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. I see. 

General Wepemeryer. And demoralization was present. 


LOYALTY OF STATE DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL IN CHINA 


Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Now, with reference to the questions that 
Senator Green asked you a moment ago about Mr. Service and certain 
other people in the letter which he read, which was in that investiga- 
tion referred to, do you know whether or not those letters were written 
prior to the discovery of the facts in the Amerasia case, the famous 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 
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General Wepemeyer. No, sir; I don’t. Whenever anyone works 
on my staff and does a good job, sufficiently good to attract my atten- 
tion, I write letters of commendation. I believe in patting a man 
on the back when he serves me loyally and faithfully and well, and 
this is not unusual. 

As I recall it, this man was entitled to that letter and would have 
gotten it—— 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Yes. 

General Wrepemeyer (continuing). In my judgment at that time; 
and even today I know nothing spout that man that is derogatory, 
only hearsay. 

Senator HickENLoopEr. General 

Senator Green. Let the witness finish. 

Chairman Russe... Let the witness conclude. 

General Wepemeyer. Only hearsay. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Thank you. 





LOSSES OF CHINESE NATIONALISTS DURING WORLD WAR II 


Now, one last question that I would like to synthesize in the record. 
It has been reported that the Chinese Nationalist armies suffered in 
the operations against Japan and in the war against Japan before the 
Japanese surrender and before we even got into the war, in excess of 
3 million casualties; that is the Nationalist Government of China and 
their armies. 

They fought the Japanese all during the war; they stood with us 
throughout our war against Japan in China, refused to be defects; 
they were recognized as the Government of China at the time of the 
Japanese surrender and were a party to the acceptance of that sur- 
render. 

The fact is, is it not, General, that the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment forces suffered more casualties by far than all of the other na- 
tions put together that fought the Japanese in World War II; isn’t 
that true? 

General Wepemerer. That I don’t know, sir. I could get that in- 
formation for you if it is important. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Assuming that they lost some 3 million cas- 
ualties, isn’t that more than all of the other nations, including our- 
selves, suffered in fighting the Japanese in World War II? 

General WepeMryer. Well, sir, the Soviet lost a 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I am talking about fighting the Japanese. 

General Wepvemeyer. Fighting the Japanese—I am sorry. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Not the whole World War. 

General Wepemeyer. Oh, definitely that would be true, if they lost 
that many, sir. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. Well, I am merely quoting from what I 
believe to be official reports and reliable. 

General WepeMeyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoonrr. If that is true, then the sacrifice of life and 
limb and casualties on the part of the Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ment, not in treasure but in life and limb in casualties exceeded in 
numbers the casualties of all of the other nations that fought the Japa- 
nese in World War II. 

General Wepemerer. Yes, sir. 
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UNITED STATES OBLIGATIONS TO NATIONALISTS 


Senator Hickentoorer. It occurs to me, General, that from any 
See of morals, loyalty, any other standpoint that we owe a 
moral obligation not to abandon the Nationalist Chinese whose sacri- 
fices have been so great, if there is any way in our own interests, in the 
interests of freedom and peace, to avoid it. 

It other words, I think that we could be accused of heinous perfidy 
if through diplomatic appeasement we should throw down the Na- 
tionalists and espouse the cause of the Communist destroyers in China, 
and give them respectability as a result of their criminal acts. 

I just express that as my opinion. I don’t know whether you care 
to express an opinion on that or not. 

General Wepemeyrer. Well, I am in agreement with those views; yes, 
sir. I think you will find such statements in my China report of 1947. 

Of course, Senator Hickenlooper, the personnel of the government 
changes, and the complexion of the nature of the government changes, 
but so far, in my reports, the changes have all been constructive and 


As I indicated to you all, the reports I get from Formosa are 

very favorable. 
nator Hicken.oorer. Yes. 

General Wepemerer. And believe me, I am being objective about it. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. Well, thank you. Had you finished ? 

General Wrepemeyrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Thank you. I shall not pursue any more 
questions. I want to shorten it as much as I can. 

General Wepemeyrer. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russet. Senator McMahon? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Lodge? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russety. Senator Fulbright? 

ty o response. ) 

hairman Russetz. Senator Tobey ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russeii, Senator Sparkman ? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russet. Senator Gillette? 

(No response. ) 

Chairman Russetu, Senator Brewster ? 

(No response.) 


POSSIBILITY OF AMALGAMATING COMMUNIST ARMIES WITH OTHERS 


Chairman Russett. General, I have two questions, They are both 
so minute that I apologize for asking them at this time of the day 
when we are all trying to conclude this hearing. But Senator Cain 
asked you about any government where Communists had been used 
in the armies and likewise participated in the government, and I 
believe you stated that you knew nothing about it, that you knew of 
no instance. 

Did you ever hear of the Maquis or however you pronounce those 
French groups? 
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General Wrpemerer. Oh, yes, sir. 

Chairman Russe... Many of whom were Communist cells that par- 
ticipated in the liberation of France, and were incorporated into the 
French Army ? 

General Wepemeyrer. I didn’t ever associate the Maquis movement 
at all with the Communist movement, Senator Russell; never. 

I never heard them associated with the Communists. After the 
war some of them were affiliated with Communist-front organizations, 
but Maquis movement during the war, I had never heard of it as be- 
ing associated with the Communist movement. 

Chairman Russe.u. You had never heard that any of their groups 
did grow out of cells of Communists or were Communist led ? 

General Wepremerer. No, sir; but it is reasonable to assume that 
some of them did—I am sure that some of them did—but I mean it is 
not commonly recognized that they were a Communist movement, the 
Maquis. 

Chairman Russetz. I did not mean that all of them were Com- 
munists. Many of them were loyal and patriotic Frenchmen. 

General WepeMeyer. Yes, sir. They did a great job. . 

Chairman Russeti. There were many who are not in the de Gaullist 
as well as the other democratic parties. But the Secretary of State, 
in answering that question went on to say that the French did reeog- 
nize Communists; they had them in their legislative bodies, and I 
know I have read news accounts where great concern was expressed 
over the fact that there were Communists in the French Army, includ- 
ing the charge that some were officers. 

General Werpemeyrer. Yes, sir; but the French, I think have 
awakened. 

{ Deleted. } 

Chairman Russetz. There is just one other thing. I have heard 
about this battle where the Chinese Nationalists went into it with two 
rounds of ammunition. 

It is not very important, except it intrigues me as an amateur stu- 
dent of history as to what factors, what morale factors, could drive 
men into battle with just two rounds of ammuinition in today’s modern 
warfare? Can you give us the name of that battle? 

General Wepemeyer. No; I don’t know a thing about it, sir. I 
would never order men into combat with two rounds of ammunition. 
I never did either, while I commanded the theater. . 


CHINESE COMMUNIST CASUALTIES, 1946-49 


Senator Brewster. General, I would like to ask this question : Mao 
Tse-tung did announce in the New York Times a year or two ago that 
between 1946 and 1949, in that 3-year period, they had suffered, the 
Communists, 1,494,000 casualties. 

I just want to ask you whether you had any reason to think that 

vas not a correct portrayal of what had happened. 

General Wrepemeyer. What period was that? 

Senator Brewster. That was from 1946 to 1949, the 3-year period. 

General WepemMeryer. The Chinese Communists had lost that 
number ? 

Senator Brewster. Had had that number of casualties. 

General Wepemeyer. I think probably they did. That is an edu- 
cated guess. 
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Senator Brewster. That is all. 

Chairman Russet. General, you have had quite a session on the 
stand. Have you any statement you desire to make to the committee 
before we recess here ¢ 

General Wevemeyer. I do, Mr. Chairman. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT OF WITNESS 


I would like to thank the members of the committee for the courtesy 
extended to me while I appeared as a witness. 

I want to assure you that I return to the west coast with renewed 
confidence in this very important legislative body. 

I have had many contacts with congressional committees, and uni- 
formly my experience has been favorable; and I return confident that 
as a result of this exhaustive investigation that you gentlemen are 
conducting, some constructive steps will be taken to assure that an 
American policy protecting our heritage will evolve. 

I have tried to summarize some of the major premises that I tried 
to develop as a result of the questions which were addressed to me, and 
I should like to read to the members of the committee very quickly, 
these ideas. 

Chairman Russetz. Take your time. 

General WepeMerer. While copies of that are being distributed, I 
want to emphasize that I have tried, throughout this interrogation, 
to give the members of the committee complete information and as- 
sistance within my capabilities. 

I have given replies without inhibitions, cognizant of the fact that 
some of the statements I made are divergent from those expressed by 
my seniors in the Army; and I submit my views with humility. I 
realize that possibly more consideration should be given to the views 
of the experts in the Pentagon. 

As the result of the relief of General MacArthur the attention of 
our people, in fact the world has been focused more sharply than 
ever upon Korea. Many of us have loved ones and friends strug- 
gling in that area as defenders of freedom. This is a grim business 
and those of us at home have the responsibility to insure that their 
sacrifices are not in vain. 


GLOBAL POLICY APPROACH 


All through my testimony I have made an earnest effort to em- 
phasize two points. First, the employment of military force has 
never, by itself, solved international frictions or problems, and never 
will. Second, there must be global direction, timely and intelligent 
guidance concerning our national and international policies, plans 
and actions, if we Americans are to answer successfully the challenge 
of the Kremlin. A crudely mechanical approach to these diverse 
problems cannot yield effective solutions. On the contrary, true 
solutions to these problems require the application of all four ele- 
ments of global strategy, namely, the political, the economic, the 
psychosocial, and the military. 

Assuming that we do have national objectives, or aims clearly de- 
fined and enunciated, I suggest that we consider the world in terms of 
its natural geographic regions, for example, Western Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, the Far East, and so forth. 
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Next, we would establish for those regions complementary and sup- 
plemsantany objectives in the political, economic, and psychosocial 

elds. 

These regional objectives should obviously be in consonance with 
global objectives and should contribute realistically to their attain- 
ment. 

For Korea and China, in the Far East region, we would, for exam- 
ple, establish objectives which should be carefully evaluated with 
respect to our larger, or broader aims, whether in Asia as a whole, or 
in Western Europe. 

In some regions or nations economic influences may present them- 
selves as our primary instrument. In others, political influences will 

redominate. Still others may pose military problems or a chal- 
enge in a psychosocial field. 


MAJOR INSTRUMENTS OF NATIONAL POLICY 


In my judgment, we must all recognize as our major instruments of 
national policy these four categories of resources or forces: political, 
economic, military, and psychosocial, which, as we have seen, together 
constitute the four elements of global strategy. We must realize 
that it is not possible to consider any objective as attainable by one 
single means to the exclusion of other means. 

Further, the timing and emphasis will vary in different regions 
and nations. In order to clarify these four major instruments of 
national policy, may I consider them briefly in turn: 


POLITICAL RESOURCES 


First. Political resources include foreign alliances or pacts of 
mutual benefit to participating nations. An example is the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (Rio de Janeiro) which 
peortes for combined effort on the part of the United States and 
zatin- American countries for their security and well-being. Another 
example is the North Atlantic Pact designed to serve as a deterrent 
to aggressor nations by pledging a unified stand by the 12 participating 
nations. Such pacts and alliances are realistic political steps toward 
collective security and should be extended to other regions of the 
globe. 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


Second. Economic resources include abundant raw material and 
unsurpassed industrial development in our country, as well as a pre- 
eminent position in the financial world. They include mutually bene- 
ficial trade agreements with other nations and selective distribution 
of raw and processed materials to less fortunate peoples to help them 
help themselves toward a genuine recovery. 

We should avoid offering this aid as “charity” for it undermines 
the moral fiber and in fact is abhorrent to self-respecting peoples. An 
example of the tremendous force of the economic factor in strategy 
may be found in World War I. The German armies were not de- 
feated decisively on the battlefields in 1918. The blockade which 
denied vital materials to the Kaiser’s war machine was primarily re- 
sponsible for Allied victory. 
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MILITARY RESOURCES 


Third. Military resources have in the past been the major instru- 
ment of national policy in the development of the principal world 
powers, Communist leaders recognize the importance of direct em- 
ployment or the threat, the intimidation of military force. They are 
concerned about our military potential particularly are they con- 
cerned in the field of ultra-destructive weapons. 

I have emphasized the conviction that we and our allies must estab- 
lish undisputed control of the air. Forty years ago I would have 
recommended undisputed control of the seas and for the same reasons, 
namely, to exploit the most efficient available means to neutralize and 
to destroy enemy war-making potential. 

The military staffs of the Department of Defense are the proper 
agencies to determine the strength and composition of the military 
forces required to accomplish projected tasks. 

I should like to add two notes of caution: (1) Those of us in a 
particular military service are understandably prone to be unduly in- 
fluenced in our thinking by service loyalties; (2) most Americans, 
including those in the armed services, are still surface-minded, al- 
though we Americans utilize the airplane commercially and militarily 
more than any other country in the world. We should insure the most 
effective employment of air power. 

It is possible that in the future science may develop a new weapon 
which may render the skies untenable for airplanes. I hope, then, 
that military leaders, particularly those in the Air Force, will support 
as strongly such new weapon as I am supporting air power today. It 
is not my desire to convey the impression that air power alone will 
win a future war, but in my judgment it is our most important and 
powerful single means of imposing our will by military force. 


IDEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


Fourth, and perhaps most important, are psychosocial forces. We 
must reach the hearts and minds of our own people so that they 
understand what we are striving to do, as well as other peoples of the 
world clarifying unmistakably American aims and objectives. 

Our present trial of strength is not only between massed bodies of 
men but also between opposing ideals, and therefore the persuasion 
of the mind in my judgment is as important as a military triumph. 
The struggle of mankind in the field of ideas, ideals, and ideologies 
has been going on since the beginning of history. It has manifested 
itself in many different ways and in varying degrees. 

Christianity, the Magna Carta, our own Constitution, the United 
Nations Charter for example are the embodiments of ideas that have 
received warm reception or aroused fanatical opposition. There has 
been a tremendous amount of false information disseminated in the 
world as to. the alleged advantages of communism. People all over 
the world are told that communism is really the 8 gt rife revolution 
and that anyone opposing it is a reactionary or a Fascist or Imperial- 
ist. We know that the Kremlin has neither the intention nor the 
capability of fulfilling its false promises. 

T have noted with keen approbation that some of our universities 
are including the study of communism as‘a compulsory subject for 
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their students, who should have knowledge of the Red scourge just as 
doctors must have knowledge of disease. 

I do not believe that all of our Government leaders recognize the 
full importance of the psychological factors. We expend billions on 
weapons but we are penurious in the expenditure of funds and effort 
in the field of psychological warfare. We must recognize that we are 
presently engaged in the struggle for survival and that we shall not 
attain victory until we come to grips with this problem of eliminating 
suspicion, hatred, distrust from the hearts and minds of our fellow 
men. 

An excellent example of the important role that psychosocial forces 
play may be found in World War II. In 1939 the French had the 
largest and reputedly the most powerful army on the Continent. 

However, in May 1940 the German military machine rolled on 
almost unimpeded—to conquer France in 39 days. This German suc- 
cess can be primarily attributed to the skillful employment of psycho- 
social forces which the Nazis used to destroy faith and confidence in 
French leadership as well as to break down the will of the people to 
resist. 

RELATIONSHIP OF COMMITMENTS AND RESOURCES 


Two major questions are posed by the testimony that I have given 
the members of this committee: First, how do we alleviate the imme- 
diate situation which includes a war of possible increasing propor- 
tions on the peninsula of Korea? And second, what should we do to 
exercise effectively the world leadership which has been thrust 
upon us? 

In answer to the first question, I suggest humbly that a man who 
has undertaken commitments to several creditors must either provide 
the means to satisfy them all or reduce some of these commitments 
until he has the means to pay. 

Our country has. undertaken global commitments in Europe, the 
Far East, and elsewhere. To date our commitment in Korea is prov- 
ing the most costly. Thus either we should provide the means to fight 
in Korea to an early, decisive, and victorious culmination or we should 
get out. 

If means are available which could safely prove decisive in Korea 
we should use them. Should we elect to take decisive action, I would 
consider carefully advice from the military staffs of the Department 
of Defense with respect to the decisive action I refer to. 

However, I would not accept an extended delay nor a stalemate in 
that area. For in delay we would be expending resources, human and 
material, to a prohibitive degree; in stalemate we would simply re- 
store the status quo before June 25, a year ago, and in so doing, release 
the forces of communism to pursue their aggressions elsewhere or to 
renew them later again in the same area-~—Korea. 

Either of these latter courses would play directly into Communist 
hands. The cost of such “containing” tactics would be wholly incom- 
mensurate, in my judgment, with the intangible gains that have been 
suggested by prior witnesses to the members of this committee. 

Under conditions of indefinitely extended containment we would 
be playing the game according to the rules of a scheming, unscrupu- 
lous group in the Kremlin. 
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Either we should play this tragic game in Korea to win, or at the 
propitious time, take our fine team off the field—mobilize fully our 
spiritual and material resources in conjunction with friendly nations 
and set about the task of creating conditions that would enable free 
peoples to prescribe the rules and select the arenas of conflict in all 
fields of strategy. 

We, along with the free nations, must seize and maintain the initia- 
tive in this unfortunate but currently unavoidable international strug- 
gle which may be so strongly influence the destiny of mankind. 

Concurrently—and I emphasize this is contingent upon the accept- 
ance of the other elements of my strategic concept—I suggest that we 
withdraw recognition from the U. S. S. R. and her satellites, indicat- 
ing unmistakably our recognition of the fact that our difficulties in 
the international field since VJ-day, possibly earlier, have their gene- 
sis in those countries. 

Also, I suggest that we generate appropriate military forces, with 
emphasis upon air power, so that we can acquire reasonable security 
for our homeland, and at the same time render realistic assistance to 
other free peoples who are doing their share to protect themselves. 


ORGANIZING OURSELVES FOR WORLD LEADERSHIP 


In answer to the second major question, that of exercising effec- 
tively world leadership, I recommend now as I recommended in 1942 
and subsequent to that date, that a Government agency be established, 
organized, and equipped to evolve global plans and actions inherent 
in world leadership. 

Today the members of the National Security Council occupy posi- 
tions of great individual responsibility which limits the time and effort 
they can devote to the ibis of national survival—which in reality 
is the most important function of any government. 

It appears to me logical to assign planning as a primary function of 
the National Security Council which is already responsible for the 
coordination of political, economic, psychosocial, and military factors 
in the interest of national security. To accomplish this I suggest a 
planning group under the National Security Council composed of 
recognized authorities, possibly 100 of them, in political science, eco- 
nomics, history, geopolitics, international law, sociology, physical sci- 
ence, military science, management, labor, finance, communications, 
and other appropriate fields. 

This planning group should have certain operational and full super- 
visory responsibilities for American global plans. The study of inter- 
national] developments and the evolution of plans to meet them should 
be undertaken by this group with the advice and assistance of other 
appropriate government agencies. 


KEEPING PUBLIC AND CONGRESS INFORMED 


The American people should be kept informed of projected plans 
and foreign commitments insofar as this is feasible in the interest of 
national security. The American people’s representatives in Con- 
gress should unquestionably be given this information. 

Several Members of Congress were entrusted with the most highly 
classified information during World War IT, namely, the development 
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of the atomic bomb, and that secret was never divulged by a Member 
of Congress. I believe it is contemplated in our form of government 
that either all Amercan citizens or their duly elected representatives 
in Congress should have full opportunity to consider commitments, 
national and international, affecting the security and well-being of the 
Nation, as well as a clear picture of the current international situation. 

The situation in which we actually find ouselves today calls to mind 
a pronouncement by Demosthenes about 350 B. C., which follows: 

Shame on you Athenians * * * for not wishing to understand that in war 
one must not allow oneself to be at the command of events, but to forestall them. 
You Athenians are the strongest of all the Greeks, in ships, cavalry, infantry, and 
revenue, and you do not make the best of them. 

You make war against Philip like a barbarian when he wrestles—if he suffers 
a blow, he immediately puts his hand to it. If he is struck again he puts his hand 
there too, but he had not the skill or does not think of parrying the blow aimed 
at him or of evading his antagonist. You, likewise, if you hear that Philip has 
attacked the Chaerena, you send help there; if he is at Thermopylae, you run 
there ;.and if he turns aside you follow him, to right or left, as if you were acting 
on his orders. Never a fixed plan, never any precautions: You wait for bad news 
before you act. 


I am confident concerning the future of our country. I have faith 
in the judgment and in the actions of the American ple, particu- 
larly if they are apprised of the facts. My faith in Congress has al- 
ways maintained and contacts with you gentlemen the peat few days 


strongly reaffirm confidence in your ability and in your determination 


to protect American ideals. You have my respect and continued sup- 
port. 

As I travel across the length and breadth of this land, I have dis- 
covered that all Americans respond to dynamic and inspiring leader- 


ship with faith—faith in the ideals for which our founding fathers 
stood—faith in honor—faith in a sense of values—faith in God. 


COMMENDATION OF WITNESS 


Senator KNownanp. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say that I 
am sorry that all the members of the committees were not present to 
hear the closing statement by General Wedemeyer. From the time of 
our Revolutionary War our Nation has been built by people imbued 
with faith and not with fear. 

I think that General Wedemeyer has come up to the finest and the 
highest American tradition. 

Senator Smrrn. I am glad, Mr. Chairman, to echo the sentiment of 
my colleague from California, and I want to express to the general the 
deep appreciation of the fine and inspiring message he has given us 
as well as his splendid testimony. 

Senator Brewster. Mr. Chairman, I hope his retirement from the 
military service does not mean that we are to lose his continued lead- 
ership and inspiration in a battle in which all Americans are going to 
be deeply engaged. 

Chairman Russe.u. Gentlemen, I had intended to examine the gen- 
eral and I served notice that I would with respect to his address before 
the joint meeting of State Council and All Ministers of the National 
Government August 22, 1947. I shall not undertake to do so at this 
hour. I ask to have that statement, which appears on page 758, printed 
in the appendix of the record. 
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(The material referred to above is to be found in the appendix of 
the record. ) 

Senator Green. In adding my commendation to that of my col- 
leagues, I desire to say I think this witness has made a unique record 
in that he has made friends of all those who questioned him. 

General Wepemerer. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russet. I would like to add a word in behalf of myself 
and the members of the committee who are not here. 

I thank you, General, for your appearance before this committee. 
I, too, regret that all the members of the committee were not present 
to hear — very fine summation of the points which you have been 
making before the committee for the past several days. 

I am particularly impressed by your complete rejection of any 
psychosis of fear in the United States to motivate us in any part of 
our political life, and your firm faith that America can survive what- 
ever might befall us. 

We all, I think, want as many allies as it is possible for us to have. 
We all are praying for peace and hoping that war will never come 
again; but we have in this country things that are above price. 

If, though God forbid, we are called upon to defend them, I would 
not have the American people lose their own spirit of self-reliance that 
has carried us through all the dangers which have confronted us until 
now, and with which I share your belief that it can carry us through 
the ones which now impend. 

You have served all over the globe, sir, during your military career, 
and in the course of these hearings you have expressed your views 
candidly, frankly, and fully on questions which affect our national 
interests that might arise in all parts of the world. 

You have painted some new aspects on some of the old issues which 
we have been handling here. I thank you for your appearance and 
for your statement, and I share the hope that you will find retirement 
pleasant, but that it will not cause the Nation to be deprived of your 
services in the years which lie ahead. 

If there is nothing further, gentlemen, we stand in recess until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 2:42 p. m., the committees recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Thursday, June 14, 1951.) 





